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PREFACE. 


In  glancmg  oyer  the  Table  of  Contents  of  this  Third  Volume  of 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  its  contributors.  As 
nine  tenUis  of  these  are  personally  strangers  to  the  Conductor« 
and  write  for  the  promotion  of  science  or  for  their  own  instruction, 
he  cannot  but  consider  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  of  the  work,  and  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  a 
taste  for  Natural  History  in  this  country.  It  would  argue  a 
want  of  generous  feeling  on  his  party  were  he  not  to  acknowledge 
how  much  he  is  gratified  at  having  projected  a  work  which  seems 
to  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  times,  m  the  department  of 
which  it  treats. 

Periodical  works  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  which 
are  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  readers ;  and 
those  which  are  forced  into  circulation  by  the  hired  communi- 
cations of  eminent  writers.  In  our  opinion,  the  first  class  alone 
answers  the  legitimate  object  of  a  Journal  of  Science.  A  forced 
periodical  of  any  kind  is  like  an  exotic  plant,  which  requires  to 
be  continually  nursed  in  a  hot-house :  a  self-supported  journal,  or 
one  naturally  arising  from  the  wants  of  the  times,  is  like  an  indi- 
genous plant,  or  a  plant  that  has  been  naturalised,  and  which  will 
thrive  with  ordinary  care  and  culture  in  the  open  air.  A  self-sup- 
ported Magazine  of  Natural  History  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  lovers  of  Natural  History  of  the 
time  and  country  in  which  it  appears :  a  forced  journal  of  any 
kind  can  only  be  considered  as  representing  the  personal  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  parties  concerned  in  its  production.  The  latter 
description  of  periodical  may  for  a  time  be  more  conducive  to  the 
fame  and  profit  of  its  authors  and  owners :  the  former  will  naturally 
at  first  be  defective  in  these  objects ;  but  in  both  of  them  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  increase  as  it  proceeds. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  we  have  deduced  from  our  experience 
in  the  conducting  of  periodicals ;  and  it  is  partly  in  conformity 
with  that  theory,  and  partly  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a 
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number  of  our  readers,  that  we  have  in  this  Third  Volume  brought 
to  a  conclusion  most  of  our  Introductions  to  the  different  branches 
of  Natural  History,  originally  intended  to  be  continued  through 
sereral  volumes.  In  every  other  respect  we  have  adhered  to  our 
prospectus ;  and  we  hope  to  go  on  in  the  same  course  for  many 
years  to  come,  gatfa^Hng  strength  as  we  placed ;  and  so  rooting 
this  periodical  into  the  literature  of  the  country,  as  that  there 
must  always  in  future  be  in  these  islands  a  Magazine  of  Naiund 
History. 

With  the  present  Volume  is  given  a  Ohssarial  Index  to  the 
technical  terms  made  use  of  from  the  commencement  of  the  work 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  will 
be  found  their  explanations  at  length,  and  their  application  to  the 
different  departments  o£  natural  science.  As  the  first  step,  to* 
wards  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  the  commu- 
nication of  that  knowledge  to  others,  is  to  know  their  names ;  so 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our  young  readers,  or  generally 
to  all  those  who  feel  that  they  are  not  yet  beyond  the  age  of 
acquiring  new  ideas,  to  study  this  Glossary  word  by  word.  We 
would  recommend  them  to  turn  to  every  page  referred  to,  so  as 
not  only  completely  to  understand  the  word  and  its  application, 
but  to  impress  on  ^e  understanding  and  the  memory  the  subject 
in  the  discussion  of  which  the  application  is  made.  This  will  be 
to  master  a  part  of  every  branch  of  Natural  History,  and  to  make 
the  Magazine,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  the  reader's 
own.  Hie  ideas  communicated  to  the  world  in  this  Magazine 
proceed  from  the  minds  of  some  hundreds  of  individuals,  all 
directed  to  the  same  subject;  they  are,  therefore,  much  more 
worthy  of  being  fixed  in  the  memory  than  those  of  any  one 
individual ;  for  example,  in  a  single  treatise.  Hiis  is  a  proposition 
which  will  bear  discussion  at  length ;  but  we  must  leave  it  for 
the  present,  and  conclude  by  hinting  that  those  who  peniae  a 
scientific  magazine,  as  they  would  glance  over  a  merely  literary 
periodical)  are  spending  their  time  to  very  little  purpose. 

J«   C*  MJ» 

Baytwaier,  0<a.  16.  1830. 
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Art.  I.  Same  Account  of  the  Life^  Genius,  andPersomU  ffabitf 
of  the  late  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  Artist  and  JEn^aver  on 
Wood.  By  his  Friend  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.  A.M.,  of 
Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury. 

(^Continuedfrom  Vol.  IL  p.  435.) 

^  A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle. 

For  to  ban  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 
•  A  larg^  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 

A  fairer  buigeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 

Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise,  and  wel  ytau^^ 

And  of  manhed  him  lacked  rights  nought. 

Eke  therto  was  he  righte  a  mery  man. 

And  after  souper  playen  he  began, 

And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges,*'  &c, 

CliAUCBR,  hii  Boste^ 

Sir, 
I  PASS  on  to  another  personal  interview,  which  took  place  on 
my  return  from  a  very  long  and  laborious  tour  through  the 
Hebrides,  Highlands,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  in 
company  with  the  same  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  John  E. 
Bownmn,  Esq.,  IF.L.S.,  in  the  summer  of  1825.  It  was  mid- 
night when  we  arrived  in  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  from  Berwick 
on  Tweed ;  and  we  lay  at  our  old  quarters,  the  Queen's  Head 
Hotel,  in  Pilgrim  Street  By  eight  in  the  morning  we  were 
at  his  house,  and  it  was  his  birthday  ( 1 2th  of  August),  on  which 
he  attained  72.  The  family  had  broke  fast;  and  had  sat  up  for 
us  the  two  last  nights,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  I  had  written 
him  from  Perth  of  our  intention  of  returning  to  England 
through  Northumberland,  provided  he  were  at  home;  to 
which  I  at  Edinburgh  got  a  most  kind  answer,  offering  us  a 
Highland  welcome  to  his  open  house,  hand,  and  heart  They 
were  all  in  hi^  spirits  at  again  seeing  us ;  and  during  our 
Vol.111.  — No.  11.  b 
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breakfast  the  conversation  was  hurried  and  hearty.  As  my 
friend,  the  banker,  could  femahi  but  one  day,  he  left  me  be- 
hind, where  I  fondly  lingered  till  18th  of  August. 


Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another  pasj'd  away." 


AVhen  the  tide  and  effusion  of  heart  at  meeting  had  some-' 
what  subsided,  we  settled  down  into  calmer  delight.  Tliey 
showed  me  almost  exhaustless  drawers  of  blocks  he  had  cut  for 
his  past  and  his  future  writings ;  and  as  he  sat  at  work,  I  en- 
joyed his  more  deliberate  and  sound  conversation,  accompanied 
by  strauis  of  his  most  extraordinary  powers  of  whistling.  His 
ear  (as  a  musical  feeling  is  called)  was  so  delicately  acute,  and 
his  inflexorial  powers  so  nice  and  rapid,  that  he  could  run,  in 
any  direction  or  modulation,  the  diatonic  or  chromatic  scale^ 
and  even  split  the  quarter  notes  of  the  enharmonic ;  neither  of 
which,  however,  did  he  understand  scientifically,  though  so 
consummately  elegant  his  execution  :  and  his  musical  memory 
was  so  tenacious,  that  he  could  whistle  through  the  melodies 
of  whole  overtures ;  and  these,  he  said,  he  could  obtain  having 
once  heard  from  the  orchestra  of  a  playhouse,  or  a  holiday 
band,  in  both  of  which  he  took  extreme  delight  In  proof  of 
this  I  tried  him  to  some  extent,  by  flinging  on  his  piano-foi*te 
several  wild,  airs  I  had  taken  down  from  pipers  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Highlands,  of  difficult  and  intricate  evolution,  which  he 
completely  repeated  the  first  time.  Lest  he  might  have  heard 
these  before,  I  farther  sprinkled  at  him  (without  information 
of  their  originality),  several  private  imitations,  I  had  myself 
composed,  of  various  national  melodies,  which  he  not  only 
instantly  and  spiritedly  whistled,  but  remembered  long  after  ; 
^s  I  found  when  sauntering  with  him  amid  the  mountains  of 
Derbyshire.  I  have  always  thought  music  one  of  the  greatest 
and  surest  tests  of  talent ;  and  this,  with  numberless  instances, 
corroborates  my  confirmation.  I,  moreover,  confidently  be- 
lieve, that  the  universally  quoted  and  remarkably  bold  passage 
of  that  wholly  delicious  scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  has 
intensely  much  more  illustration  of  moral  and  physical  truth, 
than  millions  are  capable  of  imagining,  or  willing  to  admit. 
.The  aroma  of  music  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ear ;  it  exists 
in  every  atom  of  the  nervous  temperament,  connected  inti- 
mately with  exquisitely  fine  understanding :  all  can  hear  it, 
though  having  no  more  music  in  themselves  than  has  a  post, 
most  likely  nothing  near  so  much,  though  all  vow  they  love  it 
,prodigiously.  But  I  am  not  scribbling  a  tractate  on  music : 
indulge  me,  gentle  reader ;  I  know  thou  wilt,  if  musical :  if 
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fioft,'  uiigentle  reader,  think  thyself  wise,  look  foolish,  and  cry 
baa! 

His  table  I  found,  as  usual,  familiarly  frequented  by  gentle- 
men of  learning,  wit,  and  worth;  abundance  of  whose  con- 
versation I  could  readily  record,  were  it  not  extraneous  to 
my  limited  purpose.  Mr.  Billington,  however,  I  cannot  omit, 
as  he  forms  one  of  the  hourly  instances  that  verify  the  libe- 
rality of  him  I  am  sliehtly  delineating.  This  gentleman,  the 
author  of  a  very  useful  and  well-written  book  on  planting,  was 
persecuted  by  some  state  vermin,  because  he  would  not  con- 
nive at  their  depredations  on  the  country,  and  turned  out  of 
his  office,  with  a  heavy  family.  He  was  instantly  encouraged  by 
the  generous  Bewick  to  persist  in  his  integi-ity;  for  "  truth," 
he  said,  '^  would  ultimately  come  down  like  a  sledge  hammer." 
It  did  so,  indeed ;  their  roguery  was  detected,  and  the  poor 
gentleman,  after  fighting  eight  hard  years  with  pen  and  penury, 
Hot  only  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  but  was  selected  for 
promotion  to  a  higher  and  more  lucrative  situation.  This,  he 
has  often  since  told  me,  he  should  never  have  had  patience 
or  courage  to  have  achieved,  but  for  his  hourly  thoughts  of 
honest  Bewick's  ^^  sledge  hammer." 

I  found  that  the  good  people  of  Newcastle  had  erected  a 
magnificent  edifice  of  great  elegance,  for  the  purposes  cf 
philosophy,  collections,  and  a  librai-y,  in  which  they  intended 
the  first  piece  of  statuary  to  be  a  figure  of  their  honoured 
townsman,  then  under  sculpture  by  Baily,  at  a  subscription  of 
only  1/.  each,  so  as  to  admit  the  greater  number.  To  this'  Ust 
I  was  permitted  to  add  my  name,  with  those  of  several  of  my 
Salopian  firiends,  who  have  since  repaid  me  with  cordial  satis- 
faction. Frequently,  as  I  walked  with  him  along  the  streets, 
it  was  gratifying  to  witness  how  much  and  how  generally  hisr 
character  and  talents  were  respected ;  particularly  when  many 
who  bowed  to  him  differed  totally  from  him  in  opinions,  on  a 
subject  that  ought  to  conciliate,  but  far  too  often  sets  little 
minds  at  inveterate  hostility  with  great  ones.  An  amiable 
touch  of  character  showed  itself  in  the  many  ragged  children 
who  followed  him  for  halfpence,  and  would  not  leave  him  till 
he  had  imparted  the  customary  largess.  He  turned  to  them 
several  times,  while  he  was  talking  to  me,  saying,  ^^Get  awa', 
bairns,  get  awa* ;  I  hae  none  for  ye  the  day."  As  they  still 
kept  do^^^  him,  and  pulling  at  his  coat,  he  turned  into  a 
shop,  and  throwing  down  a  tester,  said,  in  his  broad  dialect 
(which  he  neither  affected  to  conc^,  nor  pretended  to  affect), 
*'  Gie  me  sax  penn'orth  o'  bawbees; "  and  throvring  the  copper 
^mong  the  children,  said  kindly,  and  with  a  merry  flourish  of 
bis  cudgel,  ^^  There,  chields,  fit  yoursels  wi'  ballats,  and  gae- 
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hame  singing  to  your  mammies."  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  playing  with  little  children,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bulky 
appearance,  and  extremely  rough  face,  suffered  themselves 
to  come  unto  him ;  and  among  the  numerous  and  ill*sorted 
contents  of  his  capacious  pockets,,  he  generally  (like  the  all- 
hearted  Dandy  Dinmont)  had  an  apple,  a  whistle,  or  a  bit  of 
gingerbread,  together  with  pencil  ends,  torn  proofs,  scraps  of 
sketches,  highly  tinted  witli  the  yellow  ooze  of  huge  pigtail 
quids,  in  divers  stages  of  mastication. 

Yet  gentle,  generous,  and  playful  as  he  was,  his  personal 
strength  and  courage  was  prodigious :  and  notwithstanding 
his  ardent  feelings  of  humanity  towards  all  animals,  particu- 
larly dogs,  horses,  and  birds,  in  defending  many  whereof  he 
had  drawn  himself  into  scrapes ;  yet,  when  his  own  safety  was 
at  stake,  he  could  repel  an  attack  with  a  vigorous  heart  and 
arm :  for  he  told  me,  as  how  going  into  a  tanyard,  a  great 
surly  mastiff  sprang  upon  him,  and  how  he  caught  said  mastiff 
by  the  hind  legs,  and  "  fetched  him,  wi'  his  cudgel,  such  a 
hell  o'  a  thwacker  owre  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  that  sent  him 
howling  into  a  hovel." 

My  pleasantest  time  was  at  nights,  when,  without  strangers, 
I  enjoyed  the  full  flow  of  talk  while  smoking  with  my  noble- 
hearted  friend,  and  his  son,  Robert  Elliot  Bewick,  a  modest 
ingenious  youth,  remarkable  for  his  surprising  skill  in  playing 
on  the  Northumbrian  pipes;  and  whose  elegant  taste  and 
talent  for  drawing  I  cannot  better  praise  than  by  calling  him 
**  a  chip  of  the  old  block"  The  two  younger  daughters  were 
interesting  by  their  unobtmsive  attention  and  courtesy,  show- 
ing manners  that  give  ease  and  grace  to  society,  and  kindness 
that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Of  his  eldest  daughter,  Jane, 
whom  he  called  his  "  right  hand,"  I  feel  it  difficult  to  speak 
in  print,  lest  even  the  gentlest  truth  offend  her  unaffected 
modestj-  ^  so  resort  to  The  Poet,  touching  his  Desdemona :  — 


'  A  maiden  never  bold ; 


Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 

Blusn'd  at  herself: a  maid 

That  paragons  description,  and  wild  hone ; 
One  tnat  excels  the  quips  of  blazoning  pens. 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency." 

She  was  mistress  of  her  father's  house,  which  she  conducted 
with  silent  and  quiet  management,  so  that  every  thing  seemed 
done  by  enchantment,  without  bustle  or  disturbance,  and  all 
without  hurry  or  care.  She  corrected  the  press  for  his  works, 
and  saw  to  the  getting  them  up ;  wrote  his  letters  of  business, 
and  kept  his  house  and  workshops  in  order.     Her  greatest 
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delight  was  in  his  fame,  and  she  looked  on  hhn  almost  with 
adoration,  as  he  did  on  her.  The  formation  of  her  person 
and  deportment  was  particularly  graceful  and  fitscinating ;  her 
features  lovely,  and  brilliantly  animated  with  intelligence ;  and 
her  gentle  spirit  ffave  a  glow  to  all  her  excellencies.  Her 
conversation  was  £ank  aiud  unreserved,  yet  with  modest  de- 
meanour, speaking  her  mind  without  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  yet  giving  offence  to  none.  Her  manners,  and 
countenance  were  so  bewitching,  that  she  might  say  what  she 
pleased,  "  in  sweet  sounds,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not." 

Mere  dates  and  dry  facts  are  laborious  to  record,  and  aUnost^ 
loathsome  to  read ;  yet  as  they  occur,  I  enter  upon  them  as  a 
duty,  with  something  Uke  the  determination  of  a  traveller, 
who,  after  loitering .  through  the  labyrinths  of  a  woody  and 
cooly-watered  country,  interspersed  with  peering  rocks,  ivied 
bridges,  and  romantic  dingles,  comes  at  once  upon  a  common 
just  enclosed,  with  an  interminable  tape  of  dusty  road  stretch- 
ihg  straight  before  him,  without  a  tree  for  shade,  or  object  for 
Gontemplation,  save  a  milestone  on  one  hand,  and  a  finger- 
post on  the  other;  that  reminding  his  suddenly  slackened 
spirit  of  the  distance  Jrom,  and  this  the  direction  to,  his  des- 
tined period  of  repose.  Yet  even  roads  like  these  are  not 
without  their  lichens  and  mosses,  their  insects,  and  their  fossil 
fragments,  the  remnants  of  an  earlier  age.  These  remarks 
lead  me  to  a  work  but  little  known,  yet  having  much  con- 
nection with  my  main  object.  I  found,  on  strolling  into  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Emerson  Charnley,  that  in  the  year  1820  that 
gmdeman  had  published  a  volume  of  Fables,  as  a  vehicle  for 
impressions  of  the  earlier  blocks,  both  of  head-pieces  and 
vignettes,  engraved  by  Bewick,  in  his  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced labours.  These  cuts  were  all  executed  previous  to 
the  year  1785,  many  of  them  for  Mr.  Thomas  Saint,  an  ex- 
tensive printer  in  Newcastle,  to  adorn  his  very  various  publi- 
cations ;  and  were  afiei*wards  purchased  by  Hall  and  Elliot, 
printers;  and  ailer  remaining  with  theip  several  years,  were 
bought  by  Messrs.  Wilson  of  York,  who  long  kept  them  un- 
employed, with  other  blocks  from  the  same  quarter.  This 
collection,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Charnley  in  1818,  who,  quite  aware  that  Mr. 
Bewick  wished  it  fully  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  not  any 
desire  to  **  feed  the  whimseys  of  bibliomanists,"  has  very  pro- 
perly published  a  volume  of  them,  preserving  from  destruction 
and  oblivion,  as  a  few  curious  morsels  to  collectors,  these  very 
early  specimens  of  the  revival  of  that  exquisitely  valuable  and 
admirable  art.  It  is  inciunbent  to  mention  that  this  book 
contains  several  tail-pieces  worked  by  Mr.  Isaac  Nicholson,  a 
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pupil  of  Bewick,  which  may  be  readily  discriminated  by  their 
apparent  excellence.  The  Old  Exchange  in  the  title  was  cut 
by  Bewick  in  1719.  This  volume,  valuable  in  many  views, 
contains  an  impression  of  the  celebrated  "  Old  Hound," 
which  obtained  his  first  public  prize  in  1775,  when  only 
twenty-two.       It  also    contains    five   portraits,    on    wood 

(copies),  at  different  and  distant  periods,  of  the  broad  open 
eatures  of  my  benevolent  friend :  that  facing  the  tide,  firom 
a  painting  of  James  Ramsay,  is  the  nearest  likeness  during 
the  years  I  knew  him.     It  also  contains  a  catalogue  of  his 

^(congregated)  works  up  to  the  year  1820.  The  alitor  very 
honestly  and  openly  disavows  his  intention  for  one  moment  of 
putting  these  pieces  in  competition  with  the  later  productions ; 
but  of  showing  the  early  powers,  the  gi-adual  progress,  and 

.  vigorous  march  of  this  great  master.  And  I  contemplate 
them  with  the  same  kind  of  curious  pleasure,  as  I  should  the 
boyish  rhymes  of  some  great  poet's  first  sonnet  to  Delia's 
shoe-tie,  elaborated  aneath  a  green  weeping  birch,  when  his 
years  scarce  equalled  the  number  of  verses  whereunto  he  was 
limited  by  the  gagging-bill  of  Petrai*ch.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  instance  a  few ;  as  The  Dog  and  Shadow,  Bear  and  Bees, 
Wanton  Calf,  Trout  and  Gudgeon  (angler's  attitude).  Horses' 
Pedtion,  &c.  In  these  and  others  the  infant  Bewick  is  very 
visible,  particularly  in  the  motion.  Some  insects,  too,  as  tail- 
-pieces,  are  so  accurate,  as  at  once  to  be  specific  to  an  ento- 
mologist ;  as  the  Atpilio  M ^gara,  Lib^lula  variegJLta,  P6ntia 
br&ssicad.  And  the  vignettes  partake  of  his  determinate  pror 
pensity  to  morality,  tenderness,  and  humour ;  each  (as  ever) 
telling  articulately  its  own  tale :  as  (to  cite  but  one  or  two) 
that  of  Parson  Fatpate,  his  &t  wife,  with  fat  pug-dog,  wad- 
dling to  a  fat  dinner,  after  a  fat  sermon,  at  Fatsty  church,  on  a 
fat^melting  Sunday;  the  reverend  personage's  motion  and 
•legs  are  peculiarly  clerical*  The  beautiful  story  of  Abdallah 
and  the  Magic  Candelabrum  is  told  at  a  glance.  Another 
very  admirable  liit  is  at  a  dignified  priest,,  creeping  to  duty 
under  the  shade  of  a  parasol,  evidently  (by  his  index-finger 
and  closed  hand)  giving  his  blessing,  but  no  batiobee^  to  a 
ragged  wooden-legged  soldier,  holding  out  his  hat,  while 
behind  him  his  cocked4egged  cur  is  stroaning  against  the 
parson's  gown.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  church,  and  a 
-yeoman  sweating  under  a  heavy  load.  This  is  just  a  swatch 
of  Bewick's  way.  The  middle-aged  gentleman  on  the  garden- 
screen  is  on  a  visit  to  the  husband  of  his  early  love ;  while 
they  are  walking  fix>m  him  down  the  avenue,  wishing  him  in 
—  heaven,  or  at  home.  A  less  fertile  mind  than  uis  of  Ab» 
botsford  might  imagine  a  romance  of  terror,  by  a  glimpse  at 
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fliat  dead  knight  in  moonlit  armour,  cold,  and  reicumbent  on  a 
s^ulchral  monmnent  under  the  Gothic  window  of  a  ruined 
monastic  cemetery  —  I  just  heard  the  sulle'n  toll  of  the  spectral 
curfew.  Methinks  no  mean  amusement  might  be  elicited  by 
extemporaneous  little  novelets,  taking  the  colour  of  the  occa- 
sion, invented  for  the  nonce,  from  Bewick's  tail-pieces,  to 
minds  utterly  awearied  and  disgusted  with  the  cards  and  cant 
of  a  fiishionable  draiDlingroom.  But  I  must  on.  We  enjoyed 
pur  evenings  as  may  well  be  conceived,  with  such  a  host  at 
our  head;  often  till  broad  morning  began  to  spread  her 
bright  drapery  along  the  east ;  and  even  the  admomshing  sun- 
bea,ms  to  keek  through  the  shutters,  laughing  out  the  candles. 
Be  up  as  early  as  I  could,  I  always,  were  the  morning  fine, 
found  him  walking  briskly  in  his  garden,  for  exercise.  His 
ornithic  ear  was  quick  and  discriminative;  he  one  morning 
told  me  he  had  then  first  caught  the  robin's  autumnal  melody, 
luid  said  we  should  have  a  premature  fall  of  the  leaf;  we  had 
so,  after  the  excessively  hot  summer  of  1825.  I  had  heard  this 
robin  as  I  lay  in  bed,  feeble  and  infrequent ;  and  as  we  walked 
in  the  garden,  a  passerine  warbler,  Sj'lvia  hortensis  (whom, 
from  his  profusion  of  hurried  and  gurgled  notes  in  May,  I  call 
the  Buckler),  just  gave  a  touch  of  his  late  song,  which  the  fine 
ear  of  Bewick  instantly  caught,  though  in  loud  and  laughing 
conversation.  At  meals  he  ate  very  heartily,  and,  after  a 
plentiful  supply,  oflen  said  he  could  have  eaten  more.  In 
early,  and  indeed  late  in,  life  he  had  been  a  hardish  drinker ; 
but  was  at  this  time  advised  by  his  medical  friends  to  be  more 
abstemious,  which  he  abode  by  as  resolutely  as  he  could, 
though  not  without  now  and  then  what  he  called  a  marlock^ 
It  has  been  said  that  Linnaeus  did  more  in  a  given  time  than 
ever  did  any  one  man.  If  the  surprising  niunber  of  blocks  of 
every  description,  for  his  own  and  others'  works,  cut  by 
Bewick,  be  considered,  though  perhaps  he  may  not  rival  our 
beloved  naturalist,  he  may  be  counted  .among  the  indefa 
tigably  industrious.  And  amid  all  this  he  found  ample  timr 
for  reading  and  conviviality.  I  have  seen  him  picking,  chip- 
ping, and  finishing  a  block,  talking,  whistling,  and  sometimes 
singing,  while  his  friends  have  been  drinking  wine  at  his 
profusely  hospitable  table.  At  nights,  afler  a  hard  daj^'s 
work,  he  generally  relieved  his  powerful  mind  in  the  bosom 
of  his  very  amiable  family ;  either  by  hearing  Scotch  songs 
(of  which  he  wps  passionately  fond)  sung  to  the  piano-forte  ; 
or  his  son  Robert  di7'l  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 
which  failed  not  to  put  Ufe  and  mettle  in  the  heels  of  the 
females  and  younger  friends,  to  his  glorious  delight  Occa- 
sionally his  mndling  Jane  would  read  Shakspeare  to  hun,  or. 
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the  delightsome  Romances  of  Shakspeare's  Congener  (not  to 
speak  profanely),  Sir  Walter  Scott  It  has  been  supposed  by 
many,  and  publicly  asserted  by  a  few,  that  Bewick  never 
wrote  his  own  works,  but  was  wholly  and  solely  employed  on 
the  designs ;  to  this  I  have  his  positive  contradiction,  which 
would  be  enough ;  but  that  in  addition  to  his  own  Memoir^ 
which  I  have  read  in  his  own  MS.,  I  have  seen  him  compose, 
extract,  and  translate  passages  for  each  bird  he  has  engraved 
while  I  was  in  his  house.  If  his  works  have  any  great  defect, 
'tis  the  defect  of  omission;  every  one  laments  he  has  given  so 
htde  of  the  history  of  each  bird.  I  have  often  oflFered  him  to 
rewrite  the  whole  of  the  birds  wherewith  from  early  and 
lasting  habits  I  was  well  acquainted,  their  characters  and 
manners,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  poetry,  particularly 
from  good  old  Chaucer,  the  bard  of  birds,  and  passages  of 
every  bearing  brought  together,  jflinging  over  the  whole  what 
may  be  called  the  poetic  bloom  of  nature,  in  which  none  have 
so  sweetly  succeeded  as  honest  White  of  Selbome.  But  this 
he  always  resolutely  refused ;  alleging  that  his  descriptions, 
whether  original,  copied,  or  compared,  were  unimpeachably 
accurate ;  and  that  was  enough.  And  not  only  did  he  write 
his  own  language,  but  I  often  thought  his  talent  in  that  depart- 
ment not  surpassed  even  by  the  other  efiusions  of  his  genius ; 
witness  his  unparalleled  Ih-eface  to  his  Fables,  and  his  other 
Introductions.  He  said,  even  to  the  last,  he  felt  no  deficiency 
of  his  imaginative  powers,  in  throwing-ofF  subjects  for  his 
tale-pieces  (as  I  named  them),  which  were  always  his  favourite 
exercise ;  the  bird  or  figure  he  did  as  a  task,  but  was  relieved 
by  working  the  scenery  and  back-ground ;  and  after  each 
figure  he  flew  to  the  tail-piece  wim  avidity,  for  in  the  in- 
ventive faculty  his  imagination  revelled. 

Lingering,  and  loth  to  depart,  I  had  now  to  enter  on  a 
long,  dreary,  and  restless  travel  of  three  days  and  nights ; 
through  a  country  the  very  diametrically  reverse  of  my  be- 
loved Scotland,  in  every  thing  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual; 
alone;  and  immediately  leaving  the  warm  precincts  of  such 
cheerful  and  bright  society ;  and  deprived  of  the  solace  and 
conversation  of  my  kind  and  intelligent  fiiend.  Bowman,  with 
whom  I  had  just  been  journeying  (I  may  truly  say)  some 
thousands  of  miles.  I  felt  depressed  with  a  cloud  of  melan- 
choly to  which  my  merry  spirit  is  unused ;  yet  not  unimbued 
with  a  sort  of  soothing  glow,  that  Ossian  beautiftilly  calls 
"  the  joy  of  grief."  My  venerable  friend  having  fondly  re- 
quested a  few  verses  of  mine  in  his  Memoir ^  I  feebly  broke  off 
(as  I  do  now),  leaving,  a  foil  to  the  gems  of  fer  brighter  pages^ 
the  following  "  Fourteeneu  : " — 
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Xylographer  I  name  thee,  Bewick,  taught 

By  thy  wood-art,  that  from  rock,  il(x>d,  and  tree. 
Home  to  our  hearths,  all  lively,  light,  and  free. 

In  suited  scene,  each  livins  thing  has  brought 

As  life  elastic,  animate  with  thou^t. 
Well  hast  thou  Fabled  too,  would  man  but  see 
Each  masoued  lure.    And  oh !  what  cordial  glee 

To  con  thy  fancies  shrewd,  and  sharply  wrought ! 

Age-honour'd  friend,  of  open  heart  and  mind. 

Like  Nature's  fields,  all  bounteous,  broad,  and  bright 
With  freedom,  love,  sublimity,  and  mirth ; 

Thy  praise  in  thy  own  page  fair  Truth  has  shrined 
Gladsome ;  for  each  declares,  in  lines  of  light. 
How  heaven's  high  choral-songs  preach  to  dull  ears  of  earth. 

John  F.  M.  Dovaston. 
WestfeUcfij  near  Shrewsbury, 
Nov.  8.  1829. 

(^To  be  concluded  in  our  next,') 


Abt.  IL    a  Visit  to  the  ManteUian  Museum  at  Lewes. 
By  JRoBERT  Bakewell,  Esq. 

Sir, 
Having  recently  passed  part  of  three  days  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction in  examining  the  various  interesting  objects  in  the 
museum  of  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,  F.  R.  S«,  I  trust 
I  shall  render  an  acceptable  service  to  many  of  your  readers 
by  giving  them  an  outline  of  its  contents.  The  collection 
consists  principally  of  fossil  organic  remains,  illustrative  of  the 
geology  of  Sussex.  They  are  in  admirable  preservation  and 
are  very  tastefully  and  judiciously  arranged.  Many  of  the 
specimens  in  this  collection  are  unrivalled  and  unique ;  indeed, 
we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  Mr. 
Mantell,  for  the  first  knowledge  of  their  existence,  as  well  as 
for  the  complete  proof  of  the  true  geological  character  of  the 
strata  below  the  chalk  and  green  sand  which  occupy  the  district 
called  the  Wealds,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  When 
Mr.  Mantell  first  commenced  his  researches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lewes,  no  fossil  organic  remains  had  been  collected  there, 
nor  had  the  quarry  men  noticed  them  in  the  beds  they  were 
daily  working,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Mr.  Mantell, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  finest  collection  of  chalk  fossils  in  the 
kingdom :  many  of  them  are  described  in  a  splendid  work 
which  he  published  in  1822,  entitled  Fossils  of  the  South 
DcmnSi  or  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex  with  Forty*- 
two  Plates,  engraved  by  Mrs.  Mantell.     The  most  important 
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discoveries  of  Mr.  Mantell  were  made  in  the  beds  6f  Weabl-clay, 
sand,  and  sandstone  below  the  chalk  and  green  sand  formation. 
He  observed,  that  though  the  latter  strata,  as  is  well  known, 
contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  marme  animals,  such  as  Nau- 
tilites.  Ammonites,  and  Belemnites,  with  other  shells  of  marine 
genera,  the  strata  of  the  former  contain  ahnost  exclusively 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  and  shells  analogous  to  fresh- 
water shells,  or  the  bones  of  vertebrated  animals,  some  of 
which  were  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  were  evidently  formed 
for  walking  on  solid  ground.  The  strata  in  which  these  remains 
are  found  must  have  been  deposited  in  a  fresh-water  lake  or 
estuary,  or  in  the  bed  of  a  mighty  river,  on  the  sides  of  which 
lived  and  flourished  plants  and  animals  analogous  to  those 
of  tropical  climates  ;  these  strata  compose  a  great  fi'esh-water 
formation  below  the  chalk.* 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Mantell  did  not  in  the  first  instance  re- 
ceive the  attention  that  they  justly  merited.  There  is  a  certain 
prejudice  more  or  less  prevalent  among  the  members  of  scientific 
societies  in  large  cities,  such  as  London  or  Paris,  which  makes 
them  unwilling  to  believe  that  persons  residing  in  provincial 
towns  or  in  the  country  {les  esprits  oampagnards^  as  they  are 
called)  can  do  any  thing  important  for  science;  and  it  is 
strangely  imagined,  that  a  city  geologist,  who  runs  over  a 
Strict  in  a  few  days,  can  make  greater  discoveries  than 
.any  one  residing  in  it,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  daily  and 
repeated  observation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  local 
geologist  may  sometimes  be  liable  to  draw  erroneous  in- 
ferences which-  more  extended  researches  might  have  cor- 
rected ;  but  his  record  of  facts,  if  faithfully  given,  will  always 
possess  the  highest  value,  and  contribute  to  remove  geology 
from  the  dominion  of  theory  to  the  empire  of  truth  and  to 
place  it  on  a  solid  basis. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  ardent  and  intelligent  mind  of  Mr* 
Mantell,  enlightened  by  anatomical  and  physiological  science 
connected  with  his  professional  pursuits,  perceived  the  true 
value  of  his  discoveries;  but,to  make  them  properly  appreciated 
by  his  own  countrymen,  the  testimony  of  Baron  Cuvier  was 
wanting.  This  illustrious  anatomist  pronounced  the  Igu^odon, 
^discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell,  to  be  a  reptile  more  extraordinary 
.than  all  those  which  have  been  hitherto  known  (encore  plus 

.  *  Some  ^logistB  would  restrict  the  term  fresh-water  formations  to  beds 
deposited  m  lakes,  but  this  appears  taking  a  hypothesis  for  a  fact;  we 
know  too  little  of  the  ancient  surface  of  the  earth,  to  decide  whether  what 
are  called  fresh-water  basins  were  originally  lakes,  or  estuaries,  or  the  beds 
of  immense  rivers.  From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  oyster  shells  in  the 
Sussex-beds,  it  b  highly  probable  they  were  deposited  in  an  estuary. 
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extraordinaire  que  ious  ceux  dont  nous  avons  connoissance)i 
It  is  indeed  extraordinary  not  only  from  being  the  largest 
amphibious  or  terrestrial  animal  hitherto  known,  but  from  its 
peculiar  structure  as  an  herbivorous  masticating  reptile.  These 
preliminary  observations  are  chiefly  made,  to  prove  to  your 
country  readers,  how  much  may  be  done  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  even  in  situations  not  favourable  to  its  pursuit,  at  a 
distance  from  public  museums,  and  removed  from  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  associating  with  others  engaged  in  kindred 
studies. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  museum.  The  room  in 
which  the  obiects  are  placed  has  been  recently  erected  by 
Mr.  Mantell  tor  the  purpose,  and  is  well  lighted  from  above ; 
the  larger  specimens  are  arranged  in  glass  cases,  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  drawers  below.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  collection  of  chalk  fossils  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ; 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularise  them,  except  those 
which  are  extremely  rare,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
matrix  in  which  the  most  delicate  animal  remains  are  embedded 
has  been  partly  removed  with  a  degree  of  science  and  care 
that  I  have  noticed  in  no  other  museum,  and  they  are  dis- 
played to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  beautiful  series  of 
fishes  allied  to  the  2!eus  or  doree,  from  the  chalk  pits  near 
Lewes,  are  particularly  interesting :  one  of  them  is  a  matchless 
specimen,  the  mouth  being  open  and  entire,  and  the  tongue 
exposed;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  un- 
compressed and  perfect  form  of  the  bodies,  which  was  doubt- 
less chiefly  owing  to  the  preservation  of  the  air  bladder,  for  it 
appears  unbroken  in  many  of  these  specimens.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  as  it  proves  that  the  bodies  were  completely 
incased  in  the  chalk,  before  the  putrefactive  process  had  com«^ 
menced,  and  adds  probability  to  an  opinion  I  advanced  in  a 
former  edition  of  my  Introdtiction  to  Geology ;  that  the  fbnn- 
ation  of  many  beds  in  the  secondary  strata  was  effected  by  sub- 
marine eruptions  of  hot  water,  saturated  with  earthy  matter, 
which  destroyed  the  animals  previously  existing,  and  formed 
around  them  a  siliceous  or  calcareous  incrustation,  that  pro- 
tected their  remains  from  destruction,  * 

In  some  of  the  fossil  fishes,  the  dorsal  fins,  gills,  and  teeth 
are  preserved,  as  well  as  the  air  bladder  and  tongue ;  the 
scales  are  also  very  distinct.  There  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  Ventriculites,  first  described  by  Mr.  Mantell  in  the  11th 

*  M.  Alex.  Brongniart  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  work  has  recently 
adopted  a  similar  theory  to  what  I  had  advanced  in  1815,  that  some  of  the 
siliceous  strata  in  the  Fans  basin  were  deposited  by  thermal  waters  holding 
siliceoiig  earth  in  solution. 
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volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions^  and  of  which  an  account 
is  ^iven  in  Vol.  IL  p.  SS2.  of  your  Magazine.  Vegetable  re- 
mains in  chalk  are  extremely  rare;  there  are,  however,  in  this 
collection  fine  specimens  of  wood  in  chalk,  and  in  the  centre 
of  flints,  and  also  various  remains  of  marine  plants  in  chalk* 
An  Ammonite  of  larm  size,  or  rather  the  cast  of  one,  is  truly 
remarkable ;  all  vestige  of  the  shell  or  animal  matter  appears 
to  be  destroyed,  except  the  siphunculus  which  is  entire,  and 
surrounds  the  disk  like  a  horny  tube,  the  size  of  a  ffoosequill* 
In  the  Nautilus,  as  is  well  known,  the  siphunculus  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  chambers,  but  in  Ammonites  the 
siphunculus  is  on  the  outer  border,  it  is,  therefore,  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  preserved  so 
entire  in  the  above  specimen.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  to  state,  en  passant^  that  it  is 
now  nearly  ascertained,  that  the  shells  of  ^aiitili,  and  other 
multilocular-chambered  shells,  were  not  the  habitation  of  the 
animal,  as  was  generally  believed;  but  the  shell,  whether  straight 
or  spiral,  was  placed  within  the  animal,  and  performed  the 
function  of  an  air  bladder.  The  animals  being  enabled  by  the 
siphunculus,  or  tube,  which  passes  through  the  chambers,  to 
exhaust  them  or  fill  them  with  water,  tliey  could  thus  rise 
from  vast  depths  or  descend  at  pleasure.  The  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  Mr.  Mantell's  museum  are  the  fossils 
fi-om  the  Sussex-beds  beneath  the  chalk  formation,  which 
are  altogether  of  a  difierent  character  firom  those  in  the  chalk 
and  green  sand.  The  Sussex-beds,  comprising  what  has 
been  called  the  Hastings-sand,  and  sandstone,  and  the  Weald- 
clay,  with  the  strata  of  iron-stone,  and  limestone,  abound  in 
vegetable  impressions  and  lignite  or  wood  coal.  Many  of  the 
vegetables  appear  allied  to  the  ferns  and  palms,  &c.,  of  tro- 
pical climates,  and  prove  the  existence  of  dry  land  at  or 
before  the  period  when  the  strata  that  contain  them  were  de- 
posited. Of  these  vegetable  remains  there  are  numerous  fine 
specimens  in  this  collection,  comprising  all  the  fossil  species 
that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Sussex. 

The  shells  in  these  beds  are,  with  some  exceptions,  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  animals  living  in  fresh  water ;  none  of 
the  chambered  shells,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  strata 
above  or  below  the  Sussex-beds,  have  been  discovered  in 
them :  but  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Sussex-beds 
were  deposited  in  fresh  water  is  the  abundant  remains  of  ter- 
restrial plants  which  they  contain,  and  also  the  remains  of 
large  animals,  evidently  formed  for  walking  on  land :  these 
remains  render  the  museum  of  Mr.  Mantell  unique.  In  the 
strata  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  the  remains  of  four 
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enormous  reptiles  have  been  identified,  and  there  are  also 
bones  and  teeth  of  other  animals,  not  yet  determined. 

The  large  reptiles  at  present  ascertained  are  the  Crocodile, 
the  Plesiosa6rus,  the  Megalosadrus,  and  the  Iguanodon.  The 
remains  of  the  crocodile  in  this  museum  consist  of  teeth,  verte- 
brae, ribs,  &c.,  belonging  to  two  or  more  large  species  of  these 
animals;  one  of  which  Mr.  Mantell  conjectures  was  about 
25  ft.  in  length.  Some  of  the  teeth  present  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  teeth  of  the  recent  crocodile.  The  Plesio- 
saiirus  was  first  discovered  in  the  lias  near  Lyme  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Coneybeare ;  some 
bones  of  this  animal  have  been  foimd  in  Tilgate  Forest,  and 
are  in  this  collection,  but  nothing  approaching  to  an  entire 
skeleton.     The  remains  of  a  gigantic  animal  of  the  lizard 

Senus  were  discovered  at  Stonesfield  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
escribed  by  Dr.  Buckland ;  to  this  animal  he  has  given  the 
name  of  the  Megalosaijrus.  Bones  apparently  belongmg  to  the 
same  species,  particularly  the  thigh  bone,  ribs,  teetn,  and 
vertebrae,  were  found  at  Tilgate,  and  are  placed  in  this  col- 
lection. This  animal  bears  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  monitor, 
there  is  a  stuffed  specimen  of  the  latter  in  the  museiun.  The 
Iguanodon  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  living  iguana.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  this 
animal  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Mantell  as  the  most  gratifying 
result  of  his  labours.  The  teeth  were  first  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Mantell  in  the  coarse  conglomerate  stone  of  Tilgate 
Forest  in  the  year  1822,  since  which  time  Mr.  Mantell  has 
collected  a  most  interesting  series  of  them,  displaying  every 
gradation  of  form,  from  the  perfect  tooth  in  die  young 
animal,  to  the  last  stage,  that  of  a  mere  bony  stump  worn 
away  by  mastication.  These  teeth  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  the  only  locality  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  no- 
ticed is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tilgate  Forest  Their 
external  form  is  so  remarkable,  and  bears  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  the  grinders  of  the  herbivorous  Mammlilia,  that 
Mr.  Mantell  was,  at  first,  doubtful  respecting  the  order  of 
animals  to  which  they  belonged,  but  subsequent  discoveries 
proved  that  they  "Were  the  teeth  of  a  nondescript  herbivorous 
reptile.  Baron  Cuvier,  to  whom  they  were  shown,  regards 
them  as  belonging  to  an  animal  hitherto  entirely  unknown, 
but  they  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  the 
iguana,  particularly  m  having  the  edges  serrated.  The  iguana 
is  an  herbivorous,  but  not  a  masticating,  reptile.  The  figures 
of  the  teeth  which  are  here  given  {J^,  1.)  are  of  the  natural  size; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  tihe  teeth  of  crocodiles  and 
other  lacertian  animals  are  very  numerous  and  small,  com- 
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pared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  Mammalia. 
To  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
animal,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  I  measured  the 
circumference  of  the  condyle,  or  joint,  of  a  thigh  bone  in  the 
museum,  and  found  it  to  be  S5  mches !  and  the  thigh  bone  of  a 
larger  animal,  at  a  distance  from  the  condyle,  measured  25  in. 
in  circumference*  Mr.  Mantell  justly  observes,  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  the  fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest,  *>  Were  this  thigh 
elothed  with  muscles  and  integuments  of  suitable  proportions, 
where  is  the  living  animal  with  a  limb  that  could  rival  this 
extremity  of  a  lizard  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  ?  " 

In  the  teeth  which  have   been  little  worn  the  summit  is 
pointed,  as  at^.  1.  a,  which  represents  the  front  view  of  the 


jJerfect  tooth  of  a  young  animal;  but  as  the  animal  increases 
in  size  and  age,  the  point  becomes  worn  down,  as  repre- 
sented at  by  which  is  the  front  view  of  a  full-grown  tooth 
of  the  natural  size.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  tooth  b  is 
^vided  longitudmallyinto  slightly  concave  furrows,  by  obtuse 
ridges,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  generally  on  one  side. 
In  the  young  tooth  (a)  seldom  more  than  one  ridge  occurs, 
dividing  the  surface  into  two  unequal  parts.  As  the  animal 
advances  m  age,  the  furrows  become  obliterated  by  use  and 
the  front  worn  down,  as  represented  at  c.  With  a  further 
advance  of  age,  the  tooth  is  more  and  more  worn  down,  till  it 
becomes  a  mere  bony  plate.  This  wearing  away  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  may  be  traced  in  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
among  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Mantell's  museum.  Baron  Cuvier 
observes  that  the  process  by  which  these  changes  have  been 
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effected  is  clearly  that  of  mastication.  •  The  recent  iguanas 
alone  have  teeth  resembling  those  of  the  Igu&nodon,  particu-> 
larly  in  the  angular  form  of  the  crown,  and  the  serrated  edges, 
as  may  be  seen  at  d^  which  represents  one  of  these  teeth 
greatly  magnified.  The  metacarpal  bones,  or  those  of  the 
feet  and  toes  of  the  Iguanodon,  are  of  enormous  size,  one  of 
the  tarsal  bones  measuring  13  in. in  circumference;  the  un* 
guial  bone  is  also  in  the  museum,  only  one  claw  has  hitherto 
been  discovered.  It  appears,  also,  that  this  remarkable  animal 
had  a  horn  (^),  which  nearly  resembles  in  size  and  form  that 
of  the  rhinoceros;  it  has  a  bony  structure,  but  it  was  not 
united  to  tlie  skull  like  the  horns  of  Mammalia.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Pentland,  an  eminent  naturalist  who  has  studied  several  years 
under  Cuvier,  that  we  are  indebted  for  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  fossil ;  when  a  cast  of  it  was 
first  shown  to  him,  he  suggested  that  it  belonged  to  a  saurian* 
animal.  A  species  of  living  iguana,  a  native  of  St  Domingo, 
has  between  the  eyes  an  osseous  conical  horn  or  process, 
covered  by  a  single  scale;  hence  this  animal  is  called  the 
Horned  Iguana,  or  Iguana  corniita.  This  fact,  Mr.  Mantell 
observes,  establishes  another  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
Iguanodon  and  the  animal  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 
"  We  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Mantell,  "  that  the  teeth  are  at 
least  twenty  times  larger  than  those  of  the  iguana  of  3  or 
4  ft.  in  length,  that  the  thigh  bone  is  of  equally  enormous 
proportions,  and  were  we  to  calculate  the  probable  magnitude 
of  the  original,  from  the  data  which  the  metatarsal  bone 
affords,  we  might  well  exclaim,  that  the  reaUties  of  geology 
exceed  the  fictions  of  romance." 

There  is  the  highest  probability,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  teeth  and  large  bones  found  in  Tilgate  Forest  to  those  of 
the  iguana,  that  both  the  teeth  and  bones  belonged  to  one 
species  of  unknown  animal ;  but,  as  no  portion  of  tne  jaw  has 
lutherto  been  found,  we  have  not  at  present  obtained  an  abso-i 
lute  certainty  respecting  this  fact  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Regne  Animal  recently  published,  says  that  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Geosadrus  f  of  Saemmering,  the  Megalosaurus  of 
Buckland,  and  the  Iguanodon  of  Mantell,  are  not  yet  so  com- 
pletely ascertained  as  to  enable  us  to  class  them  with  certainty. 
Should  it  be  eventually  proved  that  the  large  bones  and  the 
teeth,  found  in  Tilgate  Forest,  belonged  to  different  animals, 

*  Mr.  Mantell  conjectures  that  the  food  of  the  Igu^odon  consisted 
chidly  of  plants  furnished  with  rough  thick  stems,  as  indicated  by  these 
remains ;  hence  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  tooth  was  required. 

t  Geo  MuruSf  earth  lizard.     Megalo  saurut,  great  lizard. 
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it  would  rather  increase  the  value  of  the  original  discovery, 
as  we  should  have  two  new  species  of  enormous  reptiles 
instead  of  one. 

Among  the  other  bones,  in  this  museum,  from  Tilgate 
Forest,  mere  are  some  of  one  or  more  species  of  birds ;  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  that,  as  the  supposed  bones 
of  birds  found  in  the  lias  have  been  discovered  to  belong  to 
a  species  of  flying  lizard,  it  may,  therefore,  be  doubtful  whether 
these  bones  mav  not  belong  to  a  similar  species  of  reptile. 
Mr.  Mantell,  whose  authority  as  a  physiologist  ought  to  have 
great  weight,  is,  however,  inclined  to  refer  these  bones  from 
Tilgate  Forest  to  birds. 

There  are  the  remains  of  three  species  of  turtles  in  the 
Sussex-beds,  two  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  fresh- 
water species :  the  remains  of  fishes  are  also  numerous ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  detached  bones,  teeth,  and  scales,  no  entire 
skeleton  has  yet  been  found. 

The  fresh-water  formation  of  Sussex  and  part  of  Kent  may 
properly  be  named  the  Sussex-beds ;  some  of  them  can  be 
traced  as  far  as  Dorsetshire  westward,  but  no  distinct  portion 
of  them  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  midland  counties. 
Having  recently  traversed  these  beds  in  various  directions,  I 
intended  to  have  offered  some  observations  upon  them  in 
the  present  paper,  but  it  has  already  exceeded  the  length  I 
proposed.  A  very  satisfactory  description  of  the  strata  of 
Tilgate  Forest  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Mantell's 
Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  public  library,  where  natural  history  is  culti- 
vated :  the  forty-two  plates  in  the  first  volume,  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  were  engraved  by  Mrs.  Mantell,  without 
whose  able  cooperation  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Mr.  Mantell,  occupied  as  he  is  in  the  arduous  labours  of  an 
extensive  medical  practice,  to  have  effected  so  much  £br  the 
advancement  of  science. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Sussex  fossils,  this  museum  con- 
tains many  interesting  organic  remains  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Mantell,  with  much  liberality,  allows  the 
museum  to  be  seen  by  the  public  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  every  month,  from  one  till  three,  application 
having  been  previously  made  by  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 
Hampsteady  Sept.  29.  1829.  Ro.  Bakewell. 

P.S.  The  horn  of  the  Igu&nodon  {e)  is  half  the  na- 
tural size,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  wart,  when 
compared  with  the   size  of  the  animal.     The    C^pri^  f&ba. 
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which  occurs  in  the  Weald-cIay,  and  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Fitton  and  others  as  a  proof  of  the  fresh-water  origin 
of  the  Sussex-beds,  is  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  with  an  oval 
arched  case,  or  shell,  not  much  larger  than  a  grain  of  millet* 
The  living  species  which  resemble  it  the  closest  are  aquatic 
Monoculi,  swimming  in  fresh  water,  and  depositinjg  tlieir  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  in  the  mud«  The  shells  of 
Cypri5  faba  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  fresh-water 
limestone,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gergovia,  in  Auvergne, 


Art.  III.      Sketch  of  a  Natural  Calendar  of  Coincidenccy  with 
Preliminary  Remarks.     By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Breb,  M.A. 

Su-, 
Our  forefathers,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  periodical  occurrences  of  nature,  as  guides  for 
direction  in  their  domestic  and  rural  occupations,  than  per- 
haps we  of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to  do.  They 
seem  to  have  referred  to  the  book  of  nature  more  frequently 
and  regularly  than  to  the  almanack.  Whether  it  were,  that 
the  one,  being  always  open  before  them,  was  ready  for  refer- 
ence, and  not  the  other,  certain  it  is  that  they  attended  to  the 
signs  of  the  seasons,,  and  appear  to  have  regarded  certain 
natural  occurrences  as  indicating  and  reminding  them  of  the 
proper  season  for  commencing  a  variety  of  affairs  in  common 
life.  The  time  was,  perhaps  it  is  noKyet  gone  by,  when  no 
good  housewife  would  think  of  brewing  when  the  beans  were 
in  blossom.  The  bursting  of  the  alder  buds,  it  was  believed, 
announced  the  period  at  which  eels  begin  to  stir  out  of  theii* 
winter  quarters,  and  therefore  marked  the  season  for  the 
miller  or  fisherman  to  put  down  his  leaps,  to  catch  them  at 
the  wears  and  floodgates.  The  angler  considered  the  season 
at  which  tench  bite  most  freely  to  be  indicated  by  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  wheat ;  and  when  the  mulberry  tree  came  into 
leaf,  the  most  cautious  gardener  judged  that  he  might  safely 
commit  his  tender  exotics  to  the  open  air,  without  apprehen- 
sion of  injury  from  frosts  and  cold.  Then  there  was  a  variety 
of  old  sayings  or  prdverbs  in  vogue,  of  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter, such  as, 

'  '^  When  the  sloe  tree  is  white  as  a  sheet. 
Sow  your  harley,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet." 

•*  When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck, 
When  elder  is  black,  brew  and  bake  a  sack." 

"  You  must  look  for  grass  on  the  top  of  the  oak  tree,"  &c. 

V0L.IIL  — No.  11.  c 
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People  talked  of  "  the  cuckoo  having  picked  up  the  dirt,** 
alluding  to  the  clean  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  of  ^^  blackthorn  winds,"  meaning 
the  bleak  north-east  winds,  so  commonly  prevalent  in  the 
spring,  about  the  time  of  the  blowing  of  the  blackthorn*  Vir- 
gil, in  the  recipe  he  gives  in  the  fourm  Greorpc  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  stock  of  bees,  states  that  the  process  is  commenced 
"  Ante  noris  rubeant  quam  prata  coloribus,  ante 
Gamila  qaam  tignis  nidiun  suspendat  hirundo;"  * 

and  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  speaks  of 

"Daflbdas, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.*' 

I  seldom  read  a  Number  of  your  Magazine  without  meeting 
with  some  hint  or  other,  which  serves  to  suggest  something 
else  to  my  mind  :  and  this,  I  may  remai'k  by  the  way,  is  no  in- 
considerable advantage  of  a  miscellany  like  yours ;  the  notices 
and  observations  of  one  naturalist  serving  to  draw  forth  those 
of  another,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance  (if  they  had  not 
soon  been  forgotten  even  by  the  observer  himself),  at  least 
might  never  have  been  recorded,  and  thus  many  an  interesting 
thought  might  have  been  suffered  to  "  pass  in  smother.*' 

I  have  been  led  into  these  general  remarks,  however  foreign 
they  may  be  deemed  from  the  subject  I  have  in  view,  by  some 
observations  of  your  correspondents.  In  an  interesting  paper  on 
British  Snipes  (Vol.  IL  p.  143.),  H.  V.  D.  says,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  observation  of  several  years,  that  their  (the 
snipes')  return  is  much  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  inasmuch  as  that  return  is  consistent 
with  the  flowering  of  certain  wild  plants,  which  is  retarded  or 
forwarded  precisely  as  the  spring  happens  to  be  cold  or  warm. 
For  instance,  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  month  of  February  the 
little  Z)raba  v6ma  is  seen  opening  its  flowers  on  old  walls  and 
banks  with  a  southern  exposure ;  at  that  time  I  have  invari- 
ably observed  that  a  few  snipes  (the  advanced  guard  of  the 
main  body)  are  to  be  found  in  our  marshes.  When  I  notice 
(about  the  second  week  in  March)  the  iZanfinculus  Ficaria 
and  the  Fiola  odorata  in  blossom,  I  am  then  confident  of 
finding  diversion  in  the  pursuit  of  snipe-shooting.  By  attend- 
ing to  these  coincidences,  a  Norfolk  sportsman  will  rarely  be 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  amusement  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  if  (as  I  before  observed)  a  west  or  south-west  wind 
should  prevail."  f     Prior  in  order  of  publication,  and  more 

•  **  Before  the  meadows  blush  with  recent  flowers. 

And  prattling  swallows  bang  their  nests  on  high."    7\npp't  IVaiu. 
t  See  also  some  interesting  remarks  from  Mr.  Templeton,  Vol.  IL  p.  307. 
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immediately  connected  with  my  present  purpose,  are  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Lees  (Vd.  I.  p.  200.)?  who  suggests  the  idea 
of  forming  **  a  calendar  by  which  the  flowering  of  a  plant 
should  acquaint  us  with  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  insect  tell  us  the  flowering  of  a  plant."  The 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Lees  strikes  me  as  one  full  of  interest 
to  a  lover  of  nature.  Something  of  the  kind,  some  affinity, 
connection,  or  coincidence,  between  the  several  occurrences  in 
one  department  of  natural  history  and  those  in  another,  must 
almost  unavoidably  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
most  transient  observer.  I  wish  you,  or  some  one  of  your 
correspondents,  would  take  the  hint,  and  construct  such  a 
calendar.  In  the  mean  time,  till  some  one  better  qualified  for 
the  task  presents  himself,  I  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  by  wav  of  specimen.  Of  course  a  calendar  of  this 
kind  may  be  fiUea  up  and  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent.  The 
following  is  proposed  as  a  mere  oudine,  I  am  aware  a  very 
imperfect  one,  of  the  sort  of  thing  intended,  and  contains  only 
a  few  of  the  different  occurrences  in  nature,  which  happen  to 
have  more  particularly  and  forcibly  struck  my  own  mind  as 
coinciding  with  each  other.  When  I  speak  of  such  natural 
occurrences  coinciding,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  fall  exacdy  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month ;  it  is  quite  enough  for  our  purpose,  if 
they  take  place  about  the  same  time,  if  the  things  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  in  the  two  columns  are  usually  in  season  toge- 
ther. The  arrival  and  departure  of  birds,  die  appearance  of 
insects,  and  the  flowering  of  plants,  will  in  each  year  depend, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  weather ;  and  a  variation  of  at  least  a 
fortnight  or  more  may  fairly  be  calculated  upon,  according  to 
the  forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  season.  No  greater 
precision  of  date,  therefore,  is  attempted,  than  such  as  may 
be  attained  by  noting  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  Linnean  names  of  insects  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  below,  which  being  generally  understood, 
and  perhaps  more  popular,  seem  better  adapted  to  the  present 
purpose,  than  the  improvements  of  modern  nomenclature. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
AUesley  Rectory,  Sept.  25.  W.  T.  Bree. 


.  In  the  following  Calendar,  beg.  mid  end,  stand  for  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  the  month ;  ap.  appears ;  fl.  flowers. 

January. 

j^.  5  Earthworms  lie  out  -  -    -Hell^bonis  nicer  fl. 

^^  \  Phalffi^na  prim&ria  -  -    Galanthus  nivalis  fl. 


«„ ,  (  Titmouse  sing? 
^**-liflMBmeUificaap. 


-  Hazel  catkins  open. 

-  H.  hyemalis  (Er&nthis  h.)  fl. 
c  2 
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Beg^.  Chaffinch  sings 


^      (  Lambs  born 


Februart. 

C  CY6cus  v^rnus  fl. 
'  (  Z^aphne  iliez^reon  fl. 


March. 


Mid.^ 


Rooks  begin  to  build 

PvftVLio  rhamni 

urticae 

Polvchl6ro8 

C.  abum 

To. 


End.    Frogs  spawn 


-  Primula  vulgaris  fl. 

-  Fiola  odorata  fl. 


Apricot  fl. 
Caltha  pal6stris  fl. 


April. 


Beg. 


'  Clcindela  campestris  ap. 
i^is  terrestris  J4). 
Kespa  communis  ap.* 
>f  pis  retusa  / 

^^ombyiius  major  ) 

ilfelitta  ftilva  ap. 


Mid. 


Papilio  Argiolus  ap. 
■  r-apee  ap. 

—-—  fiApi  ap. 
^ drassicae  ap. 


T7«^  5  Cuckoo  sinrnj 
^^^  \  Papilio  car&mini 


les  ap. 


Blackthorn  fl. 

•  iS^tdix  caprea  fl. 

•  Hawthorn  leafs. 

-  ilnemone  nemorosa  fl. 

-  Goosd)erry  and  currant  tree  fl. 

rStell{bria^ol68teafl. 
I  Primula  veris  fl. 
<  Fiola  canina  fl. 
I  Fieldfares,  redwings,  and  wood- 
(,     cocks  depart. 

1 

^.Brdssica  Rkpe^  (turnip)  fl. 
>  Offddmine  prat^nsis  fl. 


*  Wasps  seem  to  delist  in  frequentiiig  hawthorn  hedges  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  tne  early  foliage  comes  out.  What  is  it  that  attracts  them  to  these 
haunts  ?  Perhws  they  come  in  search  of  the  larvae  of  other  insects  which 
feed  on  the  hawtnom.  That  wasps,  whose  ordinary  food  seems  to  be  fruit, 
are  yet  occasionall  v  insectivorous,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  even  in  sum- 
mer and  autiunn  they  may  often  be  seen  to  attack  and  devour  the  flies  in 
the  windows.  When  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  spring,  there  is  no 
fruit  to  serve  them  for  food ;  probably,  therefore,  they  may  at  that  season 
feed  principally  on  insects,  and  for  this  purpose  may  resort  to  hawthorn 
hedges,  which  abound  with  the  larvae  of  various  Iqiidopterous  insects. 

f  Swallows  and  other  summer  birds  come  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  room 
of  our  winter  visitants,  the  woodcocks,  fieldfares,  and  redwings.  When  the 
former  come,  the  latter  depart,  and  vice  vers&.  I  remember  an  old  qwrts- 
man  who  used  to  say  that  **  the  same  wind  which  brought  the  swallows 
took  the  woodcocks  away ; "  and  I  have  heard  an  intelligent  countryman 
remark,  alluding  to  the  fieldferes  and  redvnnes  in  the  spring,  that  **  there 
would  be  no  warm  weather  till  those  birds  had  done  chattering." 

%  The  song  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  flight  of  Papflio  rard&mines  (or  orange- 
tip  butterfly),  it  has  often  struck  me,  appear  to  be  as  nearlv  as  possible  con- 
temporaneous.   At  the  end  of  April  the  bird  is  occasionally  heard,  and  the 
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May. 


B^,     Swifts  ap.        .        .        . 

C  ^SHcarabselis  JkTeloIontha  ap. 
Mid.  <  /^alas^'na  crataegata  ap.    - 
(  Papilio  riibi  ap. 

End  J  -P^^o  Euphjr6synf  14). 
'  \  jSIcarabceHis  auratus  ap. 

^^   (  iSbarabae^is  hordeola  ap. 
^^*  ^  Pyr6chroa  cocclnea  ap. 

Mid.    5j;)hiiix  steilatkum 
End  I 


K  iScilla  nilktans  fl. 

\  Gale6bdolon  luteum  fl. 

]|  Hawthorn  fl. 

-    Cistus  Heli^themum  fl. 

>  A'iuga  r^ptans  fl, 

lictruxn  fl^vum  fl. 


June, 


Si>elphiniiim  Con961ida  fl. 
Jasminum  officinale  fl. 


Bqs. 


Cuckoo  ailent 

Papilio  cardamines  disappears 

July, 
'JP^)flio  Janira  ap. 
PhalsVia  pr6nuba  ap. 

P4)iIio  Paphia  ap. 
— ^—  Aglai/i  ap. 
Adippr  ap. 


C  Phalae'na  Grrossul^ria  ap. 
Md.  ^ Vau^ria  ap. 

(  — — -  CAja  ap. 

C  JP^)ilio  Atalanta  ap. 
End.  j_ 


•durduii^    - 


~  >  Rbas,  canina  fl. 

■!: 

~  >  2{6sa  anr^nsis  fl. 

*  >  Haymaking  commences. 

-  p  2{ubus  coryliiolius  fl. 

-  >  C^iicus  arvensis  fl. 

-  3  Cnicus  lanceolatus  fl. 

->  Gkwsebernesandcunrants  ripen. 

Teratrum  nigrum  fl. 
^  (  Thistle  down  floats. 
"  I  Oats  cut. 


J^. 


Beg. 


'  Swifts  depart 
Starlings  congregate 
,  2%al£e1ia  libatrix  ap. 


I  Phalse^a  antlqua  ap. 


August. 

-  >  Wheat  harvest  commences. 

Sbptembbb. 

(  Colchicum  autumn^e  fl. 
"  I  Wall  fruit  ripens. 
\  Phalse'na  meticul6sa  (last  brood)  ap.     Nuts  ripen, 

October. 
f  Fieldfiu'es  ap.  -  -  - ) 

Mid.  ^  Redwings  ap.  -  '         *  i  ^^''^^^^  depart. 

(  Woodcocks  come  -  -  j 

NOYEMBBR. 

Beg.  Phake'na  brumcbria  *  ap.        -  -  Late-flowering  asters  fl. 

Decekber. 


butterfly  makes  its  appearance,  or,  more  usually,  both  earlv  in  May.  It  is 
a  common  remark  that  the  cuckoo  is  rarely  heard  in  July ;  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  PapUio  cardamines  so  late  as  that  month.  Unlike  many  others 
of  the  same  tribe,  it  does  not  linger  on  with  us  long  after  what  may  be 
called  its  proper  season,  but  disappears  at  once,  and  is  not  often  seen  in  a 
very  feded  state. 

•  This  modestly  attired  little  moth  is  found  abundantly  thro 
greater  part  of  the  months  of  November  and  December.    Its  r* 

c  8 
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Art.  IV.  Some  Details  respecting  the  Garden  of  Plants  and  the 
National  Musmm  at  Paris.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (late  Mrs. 
Bowdich). 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  obejringyour  request,  and  sending 
you  a  few  details  concerning  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  Paris,  of 
which  I  have  been  an  inmate  during  the  last  month. 

I  was  much  concerned  to  find  that  thelions,  panthers,  &e.,  with 
some  of  which  I  had  long  been  acquainted,  were  all  dead ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  classical-looking  building  they  inhabited  was 
unfavourable  to  their  nature.  Animals  of  this  kind  require 
not  only  warmth  and  shelter,  but  society;  but  in  these  dens  a 
constant  current  of  air  rushes  through,  and  the  animals  are 
totally  excluded  from  the  sight  of  each  other.  Still,  however, 
there  are  some  very  fine  bears  of  different  species ;  some  hyae- 
nas, one  of  which  is  very  gentle,  and  holds  his  head  close  to 
the  bars  to  be  caressed ;  and  some  wolves.  Among  the  latter 
is  one  whose  hair  is  perfectly  black,  and  shines  like  floss  silk. 
He  was  brought  when  very  young  (I  could  almost  have  said 
a  puppy),  and  presented  to  Baron  Cuvier's  daughter-in-law, 
who  finding  him  so  tame,  desired  he  might  have  a  dog  for  a 
companion,  and  be  fed  entirely  on  broth  and  cooked  meat. 
Her  orders  have  been  obeyed,  and  the  animal  retains  all  his 
gentleness  and  docility;  he  never  sees  her  but  he  stretches 
his  paws  through  the  bars  to  be  shaken,  and  when  she  lets 
him  loose  he  lies  down  before  her,  licks  her  feet,  and  shows 
every  mark  of  joy  and  affection.  In  a  small  room,  not  open  to 
public  view,  is  a  curious  collection  of  squirrels,  racoons,  mar- 
tens, ichneumons,  and  some  dogs,  whose  monstrous  birth  gives 
them  a  place  there,  in  order  to  aid  the  researches  of  M.  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire. 

But  the  great  attraction — the  queen  of  the  garden  —  isthe 

ture  and  weakly  form  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  insect  ill  calculated  to 
endure  the  inclement  season  appointed  as  its  proper  period  of  existence. 
But  Nature  knows  h^  own  business  best  i  and  according^  these  slender  crea* 
tures  brave  the  tempestuous  weather  they  are  doomed  to  encounter,  totally 
regardless  of  the  cold»  the  wet,  the  winds,  and  the  fogs  of  November  and 
December; 

**  Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant.*' 

'*  Tliese  little  bodies  mighty  souls  inform  I" 

7Vfl/)p'#  TVamlation, 

Let  it  blow,  or  rain,  or  shine,  there  they  are,  sporting  and  dancing  away 
under  the  sheltered  side  of  banks  and  hedges  with  a  resolute  hardihood  and 
perseverance  that  are  truly  admirable,  apparently  enjoying  themselves  as  much 
«s  the  batterily  in  the  suitiy  sunbeams  of  July. 
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giraffe,  to  whom  I  paid  frequent  visits.     She  is  the  only  sur<> 
vivor  of  the  three  which  left  Africa  much  about  the  same  time, 
and  inhabits  the  large  round  building  in  the  centre  of  the  me-^ 
nagery,  called  the  Rotonde.   Great  care  is  taken  to  shelter  her 
from  the  cold,  and  in  the  winter  she  has  a  kind  of  hood  and 
cape,  which  reach  the  length  of  her  neck,  and  a  body  cloth, 
all  made  of  woollen  materials.     She  is  only  suffered  to  walk 
in  her  little  park  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  if  care  and 
attention  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  she  ought  to 
be  the  happiest  of  her  kind.     She  stands  about  12^  ft.  high, 
and  her  skin,  with  its  light  brown  spots,  shines  like  satin ;  but 
I  confess  I  was  disappomted  with  regard  to  her  beauty.     She 
looks  best  when  lying  down,  or  standing  perfectly  upright,  in 
which  posture  she  is  very  dignified ;  but  the  moment  she  moves 
she  becomes  awkward,  in  consequence  of  the  disproportion  of 
the  hinder  parts  of  her  body,  and  the  immense  length  of  her 
neck,  which,  instead  of  being  arched,  forms  an  angle  with  her 
shoulders.     When  she  gallops,  her  hind  feet  advance  beyond 
those  in  front,  and  the  peculiarity  of  gait  caused  by  moving  the 
hind  and  fore  feet  on  the  same  side,  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
striking.     She  has  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  ground  with 
her  mouth,  and  was  obliged  to  make  two  efforts  to  separate  her 
fore  legs  before  she  could  reach  a  cistern  placed  on  the  pave* 
ment.    Her  head  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  the  expression 
of  her  full  black  eyes  is  mild  and  affectionate;  her  tongue  is  long, 
black,  and  pointed.     She  is  extremely  gende,  yet  full  of  frolic 
and  animation,  and  when  walking  in  the  menagery,  her  keeper 
is  obliged  to  hold  her  head  to  prevent  her  biting  off  the  young 
branches  of  the  trees.     Her  great  delight,  however,  is  to  eat 
rose  leaves,  and  she  devours  them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  African  cows,  with  humps  on  their  shoulders,  who  sup- 
plied her  with  milk  during  her  passage  to  Europe,  are  as  gentle 
as  their  nursling,  and  when  feeding  her  they  come  and  softly 
push  your  elbows  to  have  their  share.     Turning  from  the 
giraffe  one  day,  and  proceeding  a  yard  or  two  in  order  to 
satisfy  them,  I  suddenly  felt  something  overshadow  me,  and 
this  was  no  less  than  the  giraffe,  who,  without  quitting  her 
place,  bent  her  head  over  mine,  and  helped  herself  to  the 
carrots  in  my  hand.     Her  keeper,  named  Ati,  and  from  Dar- 
fur,  is  a  tall  well-proportioned  black,  and  at  his  own  request 
a  little  gallery  has  been  erected  for  him  in  the  stable  of  his 
charge,  where  he  sleeps  and  keeps  all  his  property.     When 
in  attendance  he  dresses  in  the  turban,  vest,  and  ftill  trowsers 
of  his  country,  but  when  he  walks  into  Paris  he  assumes  the 
European  costume,  for  in  his  native  garb  hU  the  children  in 
the  streets  recognise  him,  and  calling  out,  ^^  Ati !  Ati  !  cc-^    ^ 
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va  la  giraffe  ?  "  hurt  his  consequence.  He  is  to  be  found  every 
Sunday  evening  at  one  of  the  Guinguettes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, dancing  with  all  his  might,  and  during  the  week  he 
devotes  his  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  two  elephants  are  much  grown,  and  with  the  Asiatic 
they  do  not  seem  to  make  much  progress;  but  the  African  is 
become  very  interesting ;  she  performs  various  salutations  and 
manoeuvres,  obeys  the  voice  of  her  keeper,  kneels  down  to 
take  him  on  her  back,  and  seldom  requires  any  other  chastise- 
ment than  a  pull  of  one  of  her  ears,  which  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  her  Indian  brother. 

Two  very  beautiful  aviaries  have  been  completed  since  my 
last  visit  to  the  Jardin.  The  one  is  appropriated  to  birds 
of  prey,  and  contains  some  noble  specimens  of  owls,  eagles, 
and  vultures:  among  the  latter  is  the  great  condor  of  the 
Andes  (Fultur  Gryphus),  which  requires  double  the  space 
allotted  to  any  of  Uie  others.  The  second  aviary  contains 
many  rare  species  of  pheasants  and  other  birds,  and  both  of 
them  have  not  only  covered  places  for  shelter,  and  stoves  for 
heating  them,  but  a  large  space  covered  with  iron  network,  in 
which  the  thousands  who  weekly  crowd  to  see  them  can  watch 
their  movements  without  the  least  difficulty.  Near  these  are 
the  parks  appropriated  to  peacocks,  domestic  fowls,  &c.,  and 
in  which  the  crown  and  Numidian  cranes,  and  the  secretary 
bird,  stalk  about  and  dance  at  sunset,  as  if  under  their  native 
skies.  The  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  chamois,  and  other 
goats,  are  in  high  health ;  the  beavers  are  thriving,  as  well  as 
all  the  known  species  of  lama.  I  was  astonished  at  the  fury 
with  which  these  mild-looking  annuals  fight;  and  on  one 
occasion  having  caused  them  to  be  separated,  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  rage  with  which  they  pushed  their  noses 
through  the  railings,  till  they  touched,  though  their  attempts 
to  bite  were  fruitless. 

Without  actual  study,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
additions  made  of  late  years  to  the  collection  of  comparative 
anatomy.  Several  rooms  have  been  added  since  my  first 
acquaintance  with  it,  in  1819,  and  it  is  yearly  receiving  new 
treasures  from  travellers,  or  the  eflTorts  of  Baron  Cuvier,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  created  this  part  of  the  establishment. 
The  upper  portion,  containing  the  preparations  in  spirits,  &c., 
separated  bones,  skulls,  teeth,  and  the  skeletons  of  the  smaller 
animals,  seems  to  be  crowded ;  and  the  skeletons  of  the  whales 
below,  among  the  larger  objects,  excited  my  astonishment,  that 
tlie  whole  Parisian  world  should  have  run  mad  after  la  ba- 
leine  des  Pays  Bos,  when  those  of  the  Jardin. du  Roi  are 
nearly  as  large,  and  much  more  interesting,  from  the  whale- 
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bone  having  been  preserved,  and  from  the  correct  manner  in 
which  the 'parts  have  been  put  together. 

The  collection  of  stuffed  animals,  at  the  first  coup  cCoeil^  more 
completely  conveys  an  idea  of  its  immense  riches  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  establishment.  To  see  thousands  of 
animals  in  their  living  attitudes,  so  happily  prepared  as  to 
appear  in  actual  movement,  and  then  to  pause  and  find  all  still 
and  immovable,  gives  an  idea  of  enchantment  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  shake  off,  till  increasing  admiration  at  every  step  super- 
sedes all  other  feelings,  and  tfll  we  finally  turn  from  it  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  magnificence  of  creation,  and  adore  the  mighty 
Hand  which  has  formed  these  endless  varieties,  and  yet  bound 
the  whole  together  in  one  common  link.  The  division  allotted 
to  the  stuiSed  deer,  &c.,  has  received  several  curious  additions 
of  the  antelope  kind ;  and  there  are  two  tufts  of  hair,  said  to 
belong  to  the  tails  of  the  grunting  cow  of  the  East,  which  is 
such  an  object  of  curiosity  to  naturalists,  and  which  tufts  are 
all  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  Europe  to  prove  its  existence. 
The  giraffes,  camels,  and  oxen  still  stand  together  in  this 
room,  and  the  enormous  basking  shark  has  been  hoisted  to 
the  ceiling.  But  we  feel  impatient  to  get  to  the  birds,  the 
arrangement  of  which,  from  their  size,  is  more  complete  than 
can  be  admitted  among  the  quadrupeds.  The  first  cases  con- 
tain the  diurnal  birds  of  prey ;  where  the  gypaetos  of  the  Alps 
seems  in  the  act  of  pouncing  on  its  victim,  the  secretary  bird 
appears  to  have  walked  in  from  the  menagery,  and  the  falcon 
ready  to  soar  from  the  wrist  of  the  huntsman.  The  owls  of 
all  countries  succeed  these ;  and  passing  by  the  splendid  par- 
rots, parroquets,  toucans,  &c.,  we  stop  for  a  long  time  before 
the  Passeres.  In  this  order  every  idea  of  exquisite  form,  grace, 
delicacy,  brilliancy,  and  harmony  of  colouring  seems  verified. 
The  lyretails  (Msenura),  the  parasol  birds  (Cephalopterus), 
the  lovely  birds  of  paradise,  the  sugar  birds,  the  gems  of  hum- 
ming-birds blazing  in  the  light,  seem  each  to  demand  a  whole 
day's  admiration :  and  then  come  the  Gallin^cese,  with  the 
red-breasted  pigeon,  looking  as  if  an  arrow  had  just  pierced 
her  heart ;  the  horned  and  argus  pheasants,  &c.  The  ostrich, 
the  rose-coloured  flamingo,  the  sacred  and  the  scarlet  ibis; 
the  kamichi,  said  to  bleed  his  sick  companions  with  the  spur 
upon  his  wing,  all  take  their  place  among  the  Grrallae :  and 
next  to  these  are  the  Palmipedes,  from  the  far-famed  albatross, 
the  awkward-looking  penguin,  the  frigate  bird,  the  stupid  boo- 
bies, to  the  common  duck. 

The  two  end  rooms  are  still  full  of  bats,  quadrupeds,  and 
monkeys.  The  centre  of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  cases  of 
MoUfisca  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species,  both  ^ — " 
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and  recent;  the  animals  preserved  in  spirits  occupy  some  of 
the  lower  shelves;  the  rest  are  filled  with  corallines  and 
sponges ;  the  cases  above  are  lined  with  uisects. 

Descending  tlie  staircase,  we  pass  through  those  mighty 
ruins  of  former  ages,  the  fossils,  chiefly  collected  by  Baron  Cu- 
vier;  after  which  come  the  rocks  and  minerals.  The  reptiles, 
which  cover  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  the  next  apartment,  have 
lately  been  much  extended;  and  the  former  library  having 
been  appropriated  to  ichthyology,  the  books  have  been  moved 
to  the  rooms  of  a  deceased  professor,  and  their  place  is  now 
wholly  occupied  by  fishes.  Below  these  are  three  entirely 
new  rooms,  formed  by  turning  the  porter  of  the  gate  in  the 
Rue  du  Jardin  du  Roi  out  of  his  habitation,  and  converting 
that  and  some  lecture  rooms  into  a  gallery  for  the  heavier 
quadrupeds,  such  as  elephants,  hippopotami,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  galleries  of  botany  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  contain 
the  piles  of  dri^d  plants  brought  home  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  expeditions  of  discovery ;  and  the  collection  of  woods  and 
dried  seeds  bids  fair  very  soon  to  exceed  the  limits  assigned 
to  it  The  School  of  Botany,  so  beautifully  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  six 
years  back.  The  wet  summer  has  much  injured  the  parterres ; 
still,  however,  the  daturas  have  been  placed  outside  die  gi*een- 
houses ;  the  salvias,  amounting  to  large  shrubs,  were  still  in 
blossom ;  and  the  flower-garden,  the  garden  of  naturalisation, 
and  the  medicinal  parterres,  were  all  blooming.  In  short, 
with  the  exception  of  living  Camivora,  every  department  of 
this  wonderful  establishment  has  made  the  most  astonishing 
progress,  even  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  so  perfect 
that  we  almost  wish  the  treasures  of  nature  exhausted,  for  fear 
the  least  alteration  for  the  reception  of  additions  should  be 
detrimental  to  its  beauty. 

I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  for  an  English  amateur  of 
natural  history  to  turn  from  this  little  world  of  science  and 
wonder  without  a  sigh  of  regret — without  dwelling  on  the 
causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  keep  his  own  country  in 
such  deep  arrears  in  this  respect  That  England,  which  per- 
fects not  only  her  own  undertakings,  but  the  undertakings 
of  other  nations,  with  a  hundred  fold  the  opportunity  in  her 
commercial  connections,  which  preclude  even  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  travellers  on  purpose  •—  that  England  should  be 
thus  outdone  by  her  less  enterprising  neighbour,  is  a  fact  at 
which  I  cannot  help  grieving,  but  which  I  do  not  presume  to 
investi^te.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

27.  Burton  Street,  Nov.  19.  S.  Lee. 
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Art,  V.  ObaermUiom  on  the  Preternatural  Growth  of  the  Incisor 
Teeihy  occasionaUy  observed  in  certain  of  the  Mammalia  rodintia. 
By  W.  Farkar,  Esq.  M.D. 

Sir, 

There  is  at  present  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Bamsley  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a  stuffed  wild 
rabbit  which  is  a  fine  example  of  this  circumstance.  As  it 
differs  from  all  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Jenyns,  perhaps 
the  following  notice  of  it  may  not  be  superfluous. 

The  lower  incisors  and  the  left  upper  one  (supposing  the 
rabbit  facing  you)  are  precisely  of  the  same  length,  and  mea- 
sure If  in.;  the  right  upper  one  is  only  half  the  length  of  the 
others,  but  appears  to  have  been  broken.  The  lower  incisors 
begin  to  divide  about  an  inch  from  the  gums,  and  are  separated 
at  tlieir  summits  one  fourth  of  an  inch ;  the  upper  ones  di- 
verge considerably  more ;  the  longest  follows  the  direction  of 
the  lips,  and  after  completing  three  parts  of  an  exact  circle 
reenters  the  gum.  The  broken  one  extends  beyond  the  mouth; 
the  posterior  incisors  are  also  much  elongated,  measuring 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.    ' 

lliis  specimen  seems  to  corroborate  Mr.  Jenyns's  argument, 
that  the  disease  may  originate  from  other  causes,  as  well  as 
from  the  injury  or  loss  of  any  single  incisor.  In  this  instance,  I 
think  it  must  be  attributed  to  some  derangement  of  the  jaws, 
by  which  the  incisors  have  been  thrown  out  of  contact,  as  the 
morbid  growth  evidently  commenced  in  all  the  teeth  at  the 
same  time.  V      I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Bamsley^  June  2.  1829.  W.  Farrar. 


Art.  VI.  Stqtplement  to  the  ^^  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notice 
of  British  Snipes"  in  the  Seventh  Number  of  the  Magazine  of 
"Natural  History.  (VoL  II.  p.  143.)  In  a  Letter  to  the  Conductor. 
By  S.  T.  P. 

Sir, 
Every  admirer  of  natural  history  will  agree  with  your  cor* 
respondent  H.  V.  D.  on  the  value  of  complete  histories  of 
families  of  animals,  and  I  venture  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
naturalists  and  sportsmen,  being  myself  a  little  of  both,  to 
communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Magaiine^ 
a  short  notice  of  two  snipes^  which,  from  their  extreme  rarity^ 
have  not  probably  come  under  that  gentleman's  observation^ 
and  which  will,  as  fiu^  as  I  am  acquamted,  complete  the  enu^ 

meration  of  the  British  species  of  the  genus  jScolopax,  as  at 

present  constituted. 
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The  first  of  these  two,  in  order  of  dates,  is  the  Sc6Iopax 
grisea  of  Montagu's  Otmithological  Dictionary.  (Jig.  2.)  A 
specimen  of  this  bird 
was  killed  in  Devon- 
shire in  the  month  of 
October,  1801  :  the 
length  of  the  bill  2^ 
inches;  whole  length 
of  the  bird  1 1  inches ; 
weight  S  J  oz.  The 
head,  neck,  breast, 
and  wing  coverts,  are 
ash-coloured  brown, 
.  without  spots,  with  a  ^ 
streak  of  the  same  * 
colour  from  the  base 
of  the  beak  to  the 
eye ;  above  the  eyes,  the  throat,  belly,  and  thighs,  pure  white ; 
the  flanks  white,  varied  with  light  brown ;  back  and  scapulars 
light  brown,  each  feather  having  a  darker  brown  edge ;  rump, 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  white,  marked  across  with  black 
bars ;  tail  feathers  also  crossed  with  narrow  black  and  white 
bars  alternately.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  a  good  representation  of  the  bird,  in  this  its  winter  plumage, 
will  be  found  in  Montagu's  Supplement  to  his  Ornithological 
Dictionary. 

In  its  summer  plumage  this  snipe  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  knot  (Tringa  Canutu^)  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  The  top  of  the  nead,  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
scapulars,  are  then  irregularly  varied  with  black,  reddish 
brown,  and  yellow ;  the  space  round  the  eye  bright  red ;  front 
of  the  neck  and  breast  chestnut  brown;  wing  coverts  ash- 
coloured,  and  edged  with  white ;  the  belly,  rump,  and  tail,  the 
same  as  in  winter. 

An  excellent  representation  of  this  bird,  in  its  summer 
plumage,  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Wilson's 
Ornithology  of  America^  under  the  name  of  Scolopax  novebo- 
rac^nsis  (pi.  58.  fig.  1.),  with  a  description  at  p.  45.  The  bird 
appears  to  be  common  in  that  country,  while  with  us  it  is  so 
rare  that  M.  Temminck,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  MantuU 
of  Ornithology  (vol.  ii.  p.  682.),  says  that  he  is  only  acquainted 
with  two  instances  of  this  species  having  been  killed  in  Europe; 
once  in  England,  and  once  in  Sweden.  To  these  I  am  able 
to  add  a  notice  of  one  other  instance ;  a  very  fine  specimen,  in 
summer  plumage,  having  been  lately  shot  near  Yarmouth,  for 
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which,  I  understood,  two  guineas  were  immediately  given  by  a 
collector  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  next  species  is  the  5c61opax  Sabin/  of  Mr.  Vigors,  the 
secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  {fg.  3.) ;  the  first  record 
of  which  bird 
appeared  in  the 
fourteenth  vo- 
lume of  the 
Transactions  of 
the  Ltinnean  So^ 
cietT/y  with  a 
figure  nearly,  if 

not  quite,  of  the  -^^ap '^^^■pwi^ -^ -ktffiia^^^BEis?^  \ 
natural  size.  .7^^^^9^^^^.^^^SHRS^^^^^ 

The  length  of 
the  bill   in  this  '^"^'^^^H^^^ 

species    is    2-^ 

inches ;  the  whole  length  of  this  bird  9  j^^f  inches.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark  brown,  spotted  and  barred  with 
lighter  chestnut  brown.  The  first  example  of  this  species,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  previously  known  to  ornithologists, 
was  shot  in  August,  1822,  in  the  Queen's  County,  in  Ireland. 
This  specimen  is  in  the  Museiun  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in 
Bruton  Street.  A  second  example  was  shot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Medway,  near  Rochester,  in  October,  1824',  and  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Dunning  of  Maidstone.  A  third  speci- 
men has  been  lately  mounted  by  a  London  bird-preserver; 
and  during  the  last  winter,  a  fourth  example  of  this  species 
was  shot  by  a  nobleman  upon  his  own  estate  in  Hampshire. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  beak  of  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Sc61opax  which  deserves  notice.  If  the  upper  mandible 
be  macerat^  in  water  for  a  few  days,  the  skin  or  cuticle 
may  be  readily  peeled  off,  and  the  bones  thus  laid  bare  ex- 
hibit an  ap- 
pearance of 
which  J!g.  4. 
is  amagnified 

representation  from  the  upper  mandible  of  the  common  snipe 
(5c61opax  Gallin^o).  The  surface  presents  numerous  elon- 
gated hexagonal  cells,  which  afford  at  the  same  time  protection 
and  space  for  the  expansion  of  minute  portions  of  nerves 
supplied  to  them  by  two  branches  of  the  fiflh  pair,  and  the 
end  of  the  bill  becomes,  in  consequence  of  this  provision,  a 
delicate  organ  of  touch  to  assist  these  birds  when  boring  for 
their  food  in  soft  ground;  this  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
beak,  which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  generic  distinction,  pos- 
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sessing  such  a  degree  of  sensibility  as  to  enable  these  birds 
to  detect  their  prey  the  instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
although  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sight* 

Allow  me  to  add,  also,  an  explanation  of  that  particular 
portion  of  the  intestine  of  the  woodcock  called  the  appendix, 
and  marked  letter  b  in  your  Seventh  Number  (Vol.  11.  p.  146* 
fig.  33.),  and  also  shown  as  appertaining  to  the  same  parts  in 
the  snipes,  but  not  referred  to ;  the  nature  and  use  of  which, 
though  probably  well  known  to  your  correspondent  H.  V.  D. 
and  nis  medical  friend,  may  not  be  equally  understood  by 
many  of  your  numerous  readers. 

Some  of  the  processes  by  which  the  human  foetus,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Mammalia  in  general,  is  formed,  exhibit  pecu- 
liarities similar  to  those  employed  in  the  bird,  but  in  others 
there  are  essential  differences. 

In  the  first  named  instances,  one  source  supplies  both  nou- 
rishment and  aeration :  in  the  egg  of  a  bird  the  embryo  receives 
nourishment  from  one  source,  aeration  from  another.  During 
the  last  fifteen  days  of  incubation  in  the  common  fowl,  the 
yelk,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  albumen,  gradually  passes 
into  the  body  of  the  chick  by  a  canal,  of  which  this  appendix 
has  formed  a  part.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the  whole  of  the 
remains  of  the  yelk  and  its  investing  membrane  will  be  found 
within  the  abdomen  of  the  chick ;  and  the  membranous  tube 
connecting  the  capsule  of  the  yelk  with  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  yoiuig  bird,  having  performed  its  destined  office,  becomes 
obliterated  and  almost  entirely  absorbed,  leaving  only  the 
appendix  marked  6  as  a  rudiment  pointing  out  the  precise 
point  of  termination  in  the  intestine.  This  canal  is  the  ductus 
vitello  intestinalis  of  authors,  and  its  rudiment  varies  in  size  in 
different  species:  it  is  large  in  the  woodcock,  snipe,  and 
curlew,  but  small  generally  in  the  rapacious,  passerine,  and 
gallinaceous  birds.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

S.  T.  P. 


Art.  VIL     On  the  dq^rimulgus  europatuSy  or  Fern  OwL  (fig.  5.) 
By  Bartholomew  Dillon,  Esq. 

Su-, 
I  AM  convinced  there  is  no  circumstance  connected  with 
the  exposition  of  the  history  of  any  animal  that  you  will  con- 
sider unimportant;  and,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  White  of  Sel- 
bome,  there  has  not  been,  that  I  am  aware  of,  any  new  fact, 
except  one,  added  to  his  history  of  the  fern  owl.  His  account, 
certiunly  an  interesting  one,  is  that  which  all  of  our  suhsequeot 
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naturalists  have,  perhaps  too  lazily,  adopted ;  and,  seemingly 
without  any  further  investigation,  as  if  the  subject  were  already 
exhausted,  have  so  fully 
contented  themselves 
with  its  acceptation,  that 
they  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  perfect  the 
suppositive  part  of  his 
narration.  It  is  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Selby  I  would  , 
make  the  exemplary  ex- 
ception adverted  to ;  for, 
as  far  as  I  know,  he  was 
the  first  to  announce 
that  "  the  bristles  lining 
the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  are  capable  of  diverging  or 
contracting,  by  means  of  muscles  attached  to  their  roots." 
The  peculiar  haunts  and  habits  of  the  bird  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  as  they  are  such  as  render  fair  opportunities  of 
close  observation  very  infrequent. 

The  points  to  which  I  am,  at  present,  desirous  of  drawing 
attention,  are  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  the  structure  of  the 
foot,  and  the  use  of  the  middle  claw — the  serrated  one. 

The  tarsus  is  short,  comparatively,  very  short ;  in  this  cir- 
cumstance closely  resembling,  but  shorter  than,  the  cuckoo's. 

The  toes  are  four  in  niunber ;  three  anterior,  and  one  usu- 
ally denominated  the  hind  toe,  but  which  really  is  not  so, 
being  situated  laterally,  or  as  a  man's  thumb.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  the  bird  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  percher ;  that 
he  never  sits  across  a  twig ;  but  whenever  observed  in  a  tree 
is  always  seen  resting  longways  of  a  branch,  and  with  his  head 
lowermost,  as  I  conceive,  the  better  to  destroy  his  insect  prey, 
while  on  the  alert  In  Mr.  Bewick's  otherwise  accurate 
figure,  the  bird  is  shown  in  a  perching  attitude,  and  thus  at 
variance  with  his  own  description ;  he  has  also  drawn  the  foot 
with  a  hind  toe,  rather  than  a  lateral  one :  and  precisely  the 
same  things  may  be  said  of  the  figure  and  description  in 
Graves's  Omithdogy;  but  the  foot  of  his  bird  is  very  ill  repre- 
sented. The  artists,  probably,  conceived  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise, what  they  considered,  in  these  cases,  a  harmless  liberty 
of  sacrificing  truth  to  ^ect;  just  as  the  elephant  is  always 
drawn,  and  even  by  Bishop  Heber  himself,  who  was  yet  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  animal's  motion  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  horse,  as  the  elephant  moves  both  feet  on  the  same  side 
at  once.     (See  his  Jowmal,  4to  edition,  p.  29.,  and  plate, 
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"  Travellers  and  Peasantry  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oude/'  facing 
p.  S41.  vol.  i.) 

It  will  now  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  particular 
posture  of  the  bird  has  reference  to  his  immediate  convenience, 
and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  only  comfortable  one  in 
which  the  bird  could  remain  in  such  a  situation,  by  reason 
of  the  foot  being  so  adapted  by  an  express  provision  in  its 
structure. 

Of  the  three  anterior  toes,  the  middle  one  is  the  longest, 
and,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  very  long,  say  dispropor- 
tionately so.  The  middle  toe  is  also  provided  with  a  claw 
differing  from  all  the  rest ;  it  is  somewhat  flat,  slightly  curvi- 
linear outwards,  and  serrated  on  the  concave  edge,  something 
like  a  sickle  placed  flatways  with  its  point  outwards.  In  the 
introduction  to  Bewick's  British  Birds^  edit  6.  p.  xxxvii., 
there  is  a  figure  of  the  right  foot,  which  is  quite  correct  in 
every  particular,  except  the  serrated  claw,  and  that  is  repre- 
sented as  bending  downwards  like  the  other  claws.  Here  the 
lateral  toe  is  very  intelligibly  shown. 

I  consider  the  foregoing  remarks  in  a  great  degree  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  conduct  the  remaining  enquiry  with  clear- 
ness and  advantage.  And  now,  what  is  the  use  of  the  middle 
claw  ? 

Mr.  White  says,  there  is  no  bird  whose  manners  he  had 
studied  more,  than  those  of  the  Caprimulgus ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1771,  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
motions  of  one  as  it  was  playing  (or^  as  I  suspect,  hawking) 
round  a  large  oak  diat  swarmed  with  iScarabae^i  solstitiales,  or 
fem  chafers.  He  continues :  "  The  powers  of  its  wing  were 
wonderful,  exceeding,  if  possible,  the  various  evolutions  and 
quick  turns  of  the  swallow  genus."  But  the  circumstance  that 
pleased  him  most  was,  that  he  saw  it  distinctly,  more  than 
once,  put  out  its  short  leg  while  on  the  wing,  and,  by  a  bend 
of  the  head,  deliver  somewhat  into  its  mouth.  "  If  it  take  any 
part  of  its  prey  with  its  foot,"  says  he,  "  as  I  have  now  the 
greatest  reason  to  suppose  it  does  these  chafers,  I  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is  curiously  ftr- 
nished  with  a  serrated  claw."  Then  the  leg,  foot,  and  claw, 
Mr,  White  supposes,  were  designedly  constructed  to  assist  the 
bird  in  the  capture  of  its  insect  food.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  he  only  supposes  this;  he  did  not  observe  the  act.  It 
is  the  more  important  to  bear  this  distinction  along  with  us,  as 
he  was  a  most  acute  observer,  and  faithful  narrator  of  facts ; 
and,  indeed,  never  more  so  than  in  the  present  instance.  His 
description  of  the  particular  action  of  the  bird  is  incontro- 
vertibly  true ;  the  putting  out  of  the  leg  is  always  accompanied 
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by  a  simultaneous  bend  of  the  head,  but  I  never  could  dis- 
cover the  "  delivery  of  somewhat  into  its  mouth."  Besides,  i 
occurs  to  me,  if  such  were  the  fact,  a  two-fold  action  of  the  leg 
would  become  necessary ;  one  when  it  is  first  struck  out  to 
seize  the  insect,  and  another  to  convey  it  into  the  mouth ;  and 
in  such  case,  there  would  be  one  such  motion  of  the  leg  un- 
accompanied by  the  bend  of  the  head  :  but  we  shall  always 
find  that,  whenever  the  leg  is  so  put  out,  the  head  is  at  the 
same  instant  bent  towards  it;  they  move  together,  and  the 
manoeuvre  is  quickly  performed. 

Very  different  fi-om  this  is  the  purpose  wherein  I  consider 
its  chief  use  consists,  which  is  simply  to  comb  or  dress  out  the 
vibrissas  (vibro^  to  shake  or  move  nimbly;  bristles).  For 
this  employment  (and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  no  mean  one  in 
the  economy  of  this  bird)  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  leg, 
foot,  toe,  and  claw,  is  adapted  with  a  wonderfiil  precision; 
but,  for  the  other  purpose,  there  does  not  appear  the  least 
suitability  whatever.  Even  the  direction  in  which  the  claw 
is  bent  peculiarly  unfits  it  for  an  instrument  to  seize  with ; 
while  it  expressly  is  the  very  thing  that  fits  it  for  a  comb: 
and  that  the  bird  needs  such  an  instrument,  will  scarcely 
be  disputed ;  for  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  in  various  ways, 
the  vibrissa  may  get  bent,  or  clotted  together  at  their  points, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  muscular  action  at  their 
bases*  Moreover,  these  vibrissfie  form  no  very  unessential 
part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  unquestionably  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  capturing  food,  the  mouth  :  the  bird  is  seen 
to  exercise  it  for  that  purpose,  he  hawks  about  with  its  spacious 
cavity  wide  exposed,  and  can  with  much  more  ease  extend  it 
in  any  required  direction  farther  than  his  leg  would  reach  to. 
Examine  the  bird,  and  you  will  instantly  pronounce  the  mouth 
complete  for  this  end ;  the  bird  needs  no  additional  help,  he 
cannot  have  a  better,  and  least  of  all  does  his  foot  supply  it* 

Lest  it  might  be  thought  of  me  that  I  am  presiuning  too  far, 
because  in  this  matter  it  is  very  difiicult  to  decide  from  ob- 
servation, as  the  motions  of  the  bird  are  so  quick,  and  the 
light  unfavourable  by  reason  of  the  hour  of  the  evening,  and 
the  shade  of  the  trees  generally,  I  think  I  have  seen  the  bird 
several  times  use  his  foot  as  I  have  described ;  I  am  almost 
sure  my  eyes  cannot  have  deceived  me. 

I  begin  to  perceive  that  I  shall  be  trespassing  upon  your 
limits,  but,  I  hope,  neither  in  an  iminstructive  nor  unentertam- 
ing  manner,  and  will  reserve  my  further  observations  for  some 
future  occasion,  if  I  am  not  considered  a  troublesome  and 
unprofitable  correspondent.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Wrexham^  Nov.  17.  1828.  Barthol.  Dii*^— - 

Vol.111.  — No.  11.  d 
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Art,  VIIL     On  the  Autumnal  Migration  and  Habits  of  some  of  the 
Genus  Salvia  in  England*    By  J.  D,  Hoy,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Considering  that  any  facts  which  might  tend  in  any  way  to 
elucidate  the  natural  history  of  our  island,  might  not  be  unao-^  4 
ceptable  to  you,  I  send  you  a  few  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  autumnal  miration  and  habits  of  some  of  the  genus  Sylvia* 

The  arrival  oi  this  elegant  and  interesting  tribe  of  birds  in 
the  spring  is  immediately  made  known  to  us  by  the  variety 
and  sweetness  of  their  notes,  which  enliven  our  groves  and 
fields,  and  by  which  they  at  once  appear  filled  with  a  new 
creation ;  but  after  the  ereat  work  of  rearing  their  young  has 
been  accomplished,  ana  the  warmer  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  they  imperceptibly  steal  away  firom  us.  The  nightin- 
gale (Salvia  jLuscinia)  remains  with  us  in  small  numbers, 
nrequenting  gardens,  bean  fields,  and  thick  hedge-rows,  some- 
times until  the  end  of  September ;  a  great  number  leave  us  in 
the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  They  may  be 
known,  when  you  approach  them,  by  their  shrill  call-note  and 
croaking  note  of  alarm ;  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  heard 
them  sing  a  few  notes  in  a  low  suppressed  tone.  The  redstart 
(S.  Phceniciirus)  appears  to  quit  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  end  of  August,  particularly  the  old  birds,  last  seen  about 
the  20th  of  September.  The  wood  wren  (S.  sibilatrix)  leaves  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  as  do  the  greater  number  of  the 
willow  wrens  (S.  TVochilus);  a  few  of  tne  latter  remain  to  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  willow  wren  will  sing  a  little  on  fine 
warm  days,  but  the  lesser  willow  wren,  or  chiff-chafF  (S.  hip- 
polMs),  pours  forth  its  singular  and  cheering  notes,  firequently 
for  hours  together,  many  days  before  it  take  its  departure. 
This  hardy  fittle  bird  lingers  with  us  not  unfi'equently  to  the 
middle  of  October,,  or  later,  firequenting  gardens  and  fir  plant- 
ations, where  you  will  find  it  in  company  with  the  titmice,  or 
crested  wrens.  The  common  and  lesser  whitethroats  (S.  cine- 
vea  and  S.  Sylvi^lla)  I  have  not  seen  later  than  the  84th  of 
September^  those  that  remain  with  us  to  that  time  firequenting 
hedges  where  blackberries  abound,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond;  the  great  flight  appear  to  leave  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  I  have  seen  the  grasshopper  warbler  (S.  JLocust^Ua)  as 
late  as  the  5th  of  September;  the  last  time  of  hearing  its 
sibilous  note  the  2dd  of  August  If  you  approach  this  bird 
suddenly,  it  has  a  curious  jerking  of  the  tall  as  it  retreats  fi*om 
you,  most  fi-equently  running  on  the  ground.  The  reed  and 
sedge  warblers  (S.  arundinacea  and  S.  salicj^ia)  have  mostly 
left  their  breeding  places  by  the  end  of  August;  and  about  the 
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middle  of  September,  when  they  have  left  our  district,  you 
will  find  many  of  them  congregated  in  large  reedlings  near  the 
coast 

The  blackcap  and  greater  pettychaps  (S.  Atricapilla  and' 
S.  hortensis)  leave  firom  the  end  of  August  to  the  8th  or  10th  of 
September ;  a  few  blackcaps  remain  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
I  hare  heard  the  blackcap  singing  in  low  inward  notes  about 
the  middle  of  September,  The  whin-chat  (S.  Riibetra)  has 
been  said  to  winter  with  us»  only  shifting  its  situation.  I  have 
never  seen  this  bird  in  autumn  after  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  the  greater  number  have  retired  much  before  that  time ; 
nor  earlier  in  spring  than  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  forwardest 
seasons.  The  wheatear  (S.  6Eh^the)  I  have  seen  later  in 
autumn,  and  much  earlier  in  spring,  than  S.  Riibetra.  And 
lasdy,  that  diminutive  fairy  little  bird,  the  golden-crested 
wren,  although  indigenous  with  us,  changes  its  situation  oc- 
casionally ;  and  in  autumn,  in  some  seasons,  I  believe,  many 
arrive  on  our  coast  from  the  north ;  they  are  often  caught  on 
board  vessels  many  miles  from  land,  flying  to  the  lights.  In 
small  copses  and  fir  plantations  near  the  coast,  where,  perhaps, 
the  day  before  scarcely  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  you  wHl  some- 
tknes  meet  with  this  bird  in  great  numbers ;  which,  with  the  fact 
of  their  often  being  caught  at  sea,  argues  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  partial  emigraticHi.  I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 

J.  D.  Hoy. 
Stoke  Nayland^  Nov.  27. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  wanton  Destrudkm  €f  SwaUows. 
By  Philochelipon. 

Sir, 
One  of  your  correspondents  (Vol.  I.  p.  5^8.)  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  legislature  interfering  to  prevent  birdncatchers 
from  exercising  their  art  within  twenty  nules  of  the  metropolis. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  or  the  practicability  of 
such  8  measure,  but  I  do  wish  that  a  penalty,  and  no  very 
light  one,  were  enacted  against  a  much  worse  practice,  viz. 
the  wanton  destructicHi  of  wose  harmless  and  useful  creatures^ 
the  swallows.  Hear,  upon  this  subject,  the  sentiments  of  a 
modem  writer*,  whose  kind  feelings  do  credit  to  him  as  a 
man*  '*  The  sportsman's  essaying  his  skill  on  the  swallow 
race,  that  <  skim  the  dimpled  pool,'  or  harmless  glide  along 
the  flowery  mead,  when,  if  successftil,  he  ccmsigns  whole 
nests  of  in&nt  broods  to  famine  and   to   death,  is  pitiable 

•  See  Jowmal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  826.,  first  ecBtion. 
D    2 
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indeed!  No  injury,  no  meditated  crime,  was  ever  im- 
puted to  these  birds ;  they  free  our  dwellings  from  multitudes 
of  insects ;  theu-  unsuspicious  confidence  and  familiarity  with 
men  merit  protection,  not  punishment,  from  him.  The  suffer- 
ings of  their  broods,  when  the  parents  are  destroyed,  should 
excite  humanity,  and  demand  forbearance.  I  supplicate  from 
the  youthful  sportsman  his  consideration  for  these  most  inno^ 
cent  creatures/* 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  remark  made  (rf  late  years, 
*'How  few  swallows  we  have  this  season  !"  May  not  the  de- 
ficiency be  owing  in  some  -  measure  to  the  detestable  practice 
here  alluded  to  ?  The  followers  of  this  unmanly  sport  will, 
perhaps,  take  up  their  defence,  and  say  that  they  pursue  it 
with  a  view  to  practise  and  improve  their  skill  as  marksmen : 
but  I  have  known  those  who,  afler  slaughtering  the  inoffen- 
sive swallows  and  swifls  in  great  numbers,  could  yet  give  but 
a  poor  account  of  the  partridges  on  the  1st  of  September; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  coolness  and 
self-possession,  prime  requisites  in  the  formation  of  what  is 
called  a  good  shot,  is  exercised  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the 
other.  The  young  sportsman  levels  his  tube  with  deliberate 
composure  at  the  passing  swallow  or  the  swifl,  while  he  is  apt 
to  be  hurried  and  unnerved  by  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  ris- 
ing covey.  The  shooting  of  swallows,  therefore,  for  practice^ 
does  not  advance  the  sportsman's  skill  so  much  as  at  first 
sight  might  be  supposed :  but,  if  it  did,  the  positive  good 
these  creatures  do,  the  beneficial  services  they  perform  for  us 
by  clearing  the  air  of  innumerable  insects,  ought  to  render 
them  sacred,  and  secure  them  from  our  molestation.  With- 
out their  friendly  aid,  the  atmosphere  we  live  in  would  scarcely 
be  habitable  by  man.  They  feed  entirely  on  insects,  which, 
if  not  kept  under  by  their  means,  would  swarm  and  torment 
us  like  another  Egyptian  plague.  The  immense  quantity  of 
flies  destroyed  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  one  individual  bird, 
is  scarcely  to  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  had  actual 
experience  of  the  fact  I  was  once  present  when  a  swifl  waa 
shot, — I  may  as  well  confess  the  truth, — I  was  myself  (then  a 
thou^tless  youth)  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed :  I  acknow- 
ledge the  feult  in  contrition,  and  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
like  again.  It  was  in  the  breeding  season,  when  the  young 
were  hatched;  at  which  time  the  parent  birds,  it  is  weD 
known,  are  in  the  habit  of  making  little  excursions  into  the 
country  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  breeding  places, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  flies,  which  they  biing  home  to 
their  infant  progeny.  On  picking  up  my  hapless  and  ill- 
gotten  prey,  I  observed  a  number  of  flies,  some  mutilated, 
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others  scarcely  injured^  crawling  out  of  the  bird's  mouth ;  the 
throat  and  pouch  seemed  absolutely  stuiFed  with  them,  and  an 
incredible  number  was  at  length  disgoi^ed.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  within  compass  when  I  state  that  there  was  a  mass  of 
flies,  just  caught  by  this  single  swift,  larger  than,  when  pressed 
close,  could  conveniently  be  contained  in  the  bowl  of  an  ordi- 
nary table-spoon  !  Thus  was  a  whole  brood  of  young  birds 
deprived  of  one  of  their  nursing  parents,  by  an  act  of  the 
most  wanton  cruelty  !  In  common  vdth  the  excellent  author 
above  quoted,  I  would  entreat  those  who  follow  the  manly 
sports  of  the  field  to  spare  these  guiltless  creatures,  if  it  were 
only  from  motives  of  self-interest  The  blackbird  and  the 
throstle,  the  blackcap,  whitethroat,  and  a  variety  of  other 
birds,  are  of  service  in  destroying  insects,  and  they  charm  us 
with  their  melody  and  amusing  habits ;  but,  m  return  for  all 
this,  we  are  obliged  to  "^ay  the  piperj*  As  a  compensation 
for  their  song,  mey  take  great  liberties  with  our  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  we  are  content  to  submit  to  their  committing 
considerable  depredations  on  our  gardens ;  but  the  swallows, 
the  inoffensive  swallows,  what  mischief  do  thei/  do  ?  They 
rank  among  our  best  friends ;  '*  no  injury^  no  meditated  crime j 
was  eoer  imputed  to  these  birds  ;"  they  do  us  good,  and,  unlike 
many  others  of  the  feathered  race,  good  only,  good  unmixed 
with  evil.  During  their  sojourn  m  this  country,  thev  are 
(with  the  exception  of  one  species,  the  sand  marten)  always 
about  our  dwellings,  and  ^pear,  as  it  were,  to  court  our  ac- 
quaintance* It  has  been  somewhere  observed,  I  think,  by 
White,  that  "  they  are  hardly  to  be  scared  by  a  gun,"  so  un- 
suspicious are  they  of  receiving  injury  from  man,  whom  they 
seem  to  look  upon  as  their  natural  protector.  The  arrival  of 
the  first  swallow  is  regarded  with  some  degree  of  interest  by 
most  people ;  and,  as  he  skims  along  with  graceful  flight,  or 
twitters  on  our  chimney  tops,  is  hailed  even  by  the  unculti- 
vated plebeian  as  the  constant  and  uniform  attendant  on 
spring.  The  scream  of  the  swifts,  when  they  collect  in  packs, 
and 

^  Dash  round  the  8teq>le,  unsubdued  of  wing," 

harsh  and  discordant  as  it  may  be,  is  yet  a  most  joyous  and 
delightful  sound,  and  is  associated  with  all  the  charms  of  sum- 
mer days  and  serene  weather.  And  as  to  those  industrious 
little  masons,  the  mailens,  I  love  to  have  them  build  in  my 
windows ;  I  consider  they  pay  me  a  compliment  by  making  a 
selection  of  my  premises  for  the  purpose  of  nidification,  and 
would  on  no  account  have  them  injured  or  disturbed,  not- 
withstanding their  occasional  dirt  and  litter.   If  our  great  poet 
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is  to  be  believed,  and,  being  "  Nature's  child,"  he  was  no 
inaccurate  observer  of  her  ways,  the  occurrence  of  this  bird 
at  any  place  in  more  than  ordinary  numbers  is  a  symptom  of 
the  £uieness  and  salubrity  of  the  air : — 


-  **  This  guest  of  summer. 


The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  heaven  s  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutty,  frieze. 

Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

MHiere  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 

The  air  is  delicate,"  Macbeth. 

From  the  quotations  already  made  in  defence  and  recom- 
mendation of  our  British  ZZirundines,  you  will  perceive, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says,  "but  a 
gatherer  of  other  men's  stuiF,  at  my  best  value."  Availing 
myself,  therefore,  of  my  privilege,  I  trust  I  shall  have  your 
pardon,  if  not  your  thaiiks,  for  concluding  my  remarks  with 
another  extract  from  a  modem  writer,  miich,  for  its  truth, 
beauty,  and  vivacity,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  or  equalled. 
♦*  I  delight  in  this  living  landscape !  The  swallow  is  one  of 
my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  of  the  nightingale;  for  he  glads 
my  sense  of  seeing,  as  much  as  the  otner  does  my  sense  of 
hearing.  He  is  the  joyous  prophet  of  the  year,  the  harbinger 
of  the  best  season ;  he  lives  a  life  of  enjojonent  amongst  ihe 
loveliest  forms  of  nature ;  winter  is  unknown  to  him,  and  he 
leaves  the  green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn,  for  the 
myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  palms  of 
Africa :  he  has  always  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is 
secure.  Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are  poetical, 
beautiful,  and  transient.  The  ephemerae  are  saved  by  his 
means  from  a  slow  and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and 
killed  in  a  moment,  when  they  have  known  nothing  of  life  but 
pleasure*  He  is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend 
of  man  ;  and,  with  the  stork  and  the  ibis,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  bird.  His  instinct,  which  gives  him  his  appointed  sea- 
sons, and  which  teaches  him  always  when  and  where  to  move, 
may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  Divine  Source ;  and  he 
belongs  to  the  oracles  of  nature,  which  speak  the  awful  and 
intelligible  language  of  a  present  Deity.*** 

After  this  glowing  and  inimitable  passage,  any  further  re- 
marks from  me  would  be  worse  than  superfluous;  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  subscribe  myself.  Yours,  &c. 

Nov.  28.  1829.  Philochelidon. 

•  Salinonia,  p.  79. 
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Art.  X.    An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Molluscous 
Animals.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  3.  Indirect  and  Direct  Ben^its, 
Sir, 

In  my  last  letter  I  illustrated,  at  some  length,  one  grand 
use  of  the  Molldsca  in  the  economy  of  nature :  that,  viz.,  of 
furnishing  sustenance  to  many  animals.  But  you  will  observe 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  class  are  themselves  carnivorous, 
and  become  thus  a  means,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  keep- 
ing in  check  the  multiplication  of  the  tribes  on  which  they 
prey,  and  of  preserving  between  them  that  due  proportion  and 
*'  balance  of  power"  which  is  as  necessary  in  the  animal,  as  in 
the  political,  world.  Others,  again,  are  gifted  with  the  remark- 
able property  of  boring  through  stone  and  wood,  and  thus 
reduce  to  dust  the  rock  over  which  the  waves  might  have 
broken  in  vain,  and  remove  those  forests  which  the  torrents 
and  tcfrnadoes  of  tropical  climes  annually  float  to  the  sea.  In 
this  sense,  even  the  "  fell  Teredo"  ministers  to  good,  "  The 
seaman,"  to  adopt  the  rather  pompous  language  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent author,  "  as  he  beholds  the  ruin  before  him,  vents  his 
spleen  against  the  little  tribes  that  have  produced  it,  and 
denounces  them  as  the  most  mischievous  vermin  in  the  ocean* 
But  a  tornado  arises,  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind  is  abroad, 
the  clouds  pour  down  a  deluge  over  the  mountains,  and 
whole  forests  fall  prostrate  before  its  fury.  Down  rolls  the 
gathering  wreck  towards  the  deep,  and  blocks  up  the  mouth 
of  that  very  creek  the  seaman  has  entered,  and  where  he  now 
finds  himself  in  a  state  of  captivity.  How  shall  he  extricate 
himself  from  his  imprisonment  ?  ati  imprisonment  as  rigid  as 
that  of  the  Baltic  in  the  winter  season.  But  the  hosts  of  the 
Tfer^do  are  in  motion :  thousands  of  little  augers  are  applied 
to  the  floating  barrier,  and  attack  it  in  every  direction.  It  is 
perforated,  it  is  lightened,  it  becomes  weak ;  it  is  dispersed,  or 
precipitated  to  the  bottom ;  and  what  man  could  not  effect,  is 
the  work  of  a  worm.  Thus  it  is  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain ; 
and  that,  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  morals,  although  evil  is 
intermingled  with  good,  the  good  ever  maintains  a  predomi- 
nangr."  • 

The  conversion,  through  their  agency,  of  other  materials 
into  lime,  seems,  however,  to  be  the  great  purport  of  the  cre- 
ation of  molluscous  animals*  Shells  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  animal  matter,  and 
the  animals  form  these  shells  from  their  food,  which  contains 

•  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  265, 
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a  very  little  lime,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  If  you  ask  jne  how 
this  can  be,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonderful 
and  inexplicable  effects  of  a  living  principle.  But  the  fact 
being  as  I  have  stated,  you  will  readily  grant  that  such  a  gift 
was  not  likely  to  be  bestowed  for  a  minor  purpose ;  and  though 
we  cannot  unfold  all  the  uses  of  this  metamorphosis  of  matter, 
yet  we  know  enough  to  prove  its  vast  importance.  "  Chalky 
marl,  and  limestone,"  says  BufFon,  "  consist  entirely  of  the 
dust  or  fragments  of  shells."  *  This,  at  first,  may  seem  an 
extravagant  doctrine,  and  Imagination  herself  startles  when 
she  attempts  to  sum  up  the  millions  and  tens  of  millions  which 
must  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  such  deep  and  extensive 
strata.  It  is  nevertheless,  in  a  great  measure,  true  f ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  I  will  have  pleasure  in  showing  you,  when  next 
you  visit  me,  strata  of  limestone,  some  miles  in  extent,  and 
many  feet  deep,  composed  almost  wholly  of  shells,  thousands 
of  which  are  so  well  preserved,  that  you  may  give  them  a 
^^  local  habitation  and  a  name  "  in  the  systems  of  naturalists. 
Cast  a  glance  at  your  marble  chimney-piece,  and  you  will,  in 
all  probability,  trace  therein  the  figures  of  shells  that  have 
been,  not  the  sportive  freaks  of  the  formative  powers  of  nature, 
as  philosophers  once  believed,  but  the  true  remains  of  living 
creatures  which  *^  have  put  off  flesh  and  blood,  and  are  be- 
come immutable."  Hence  it  is  that  the  study  of  shells,  so 
long  ridiculed  by  the  wits  of  the  age,  as  an  abuse  of  time  and 
waste  of  money,  becomes  so  important,  or  rather  necessary,  to 
all  those  who  make  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  various 
changes  which  it  has  undergone,  an  object  of  attention.  *'  For 
shells  are  found  in  abundance  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks  and 
positions :  they  constitute  the  medals  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and,  from  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  different  spe- 
cies, and  with  the  nature  of  the  animals  that  inhabited  them, 
many  curious  and  important  deductions  respecting  the  form- 
ation and  changes  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  drawn."  J 
It  is  from  their  composition  that  even  recent  shells  become 
useful  as  a  manure,  a  purpose  to  which  they  are  occasionally 
applied  in  this  and  other  countries ;  and  it  has  been  ascer-r 
tained  by  comparative  experiments,  that,  on  turf  lands  in  par- 

♦  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  214. ;  also  vol.  iL  p.  221.,  &c.  The  word  shell  is, 
however,  used  here  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  corals,  madre- 
pores, j^chini,  &c. ;  stUl  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  text. 

f  <<  If  Satissure,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  had  not  discovered  limestone  lying 
beneath  rocks  of  the  most  ancient  formation,  the  French  would  long  ago 
have  established  a  theory  that  all  the  strata  of  carbonated  lime,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter 
deposited  during  a  series  of  ages."     See  his  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  624 — 26.  4to. 

J  Thomson's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  83. 
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ticular,  they  act  more  beneficially  than  quicklime.  *  And  in 
China,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Africa,  where  there  is  no  stone 
fitted  for  burning  into  lime,  and  where  shells  are  abmidant, 
these  are  resorted  to,  and  the  lime  procured  from  them  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  white  and  pure  f :  so  much  so,  that  the  people, 
and  even  the  ladies  in  India,  to  increase  the  pungency,  mix  it 
with  their  betel  leaf  and  areka  nut,  which  they  chew  as  our 
sailors  do  tobacco.  :|: 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  modes  in  which  molluscous 
animals  contribute  more  directly  to  our  wants  and  luxuries; 
and  I  shall  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  letter  with  an  account 
of  such  of  them  as  man  has  added  to  his  long  dietetical  list, 
for  liberally  has  he  availed  himself  of  the  license,  *'  every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you."  The  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  ojrster,  "  the  food  that  feeds,  the  living 
luxury,"  as  it  is  described  by  a  living  poet  of  celebrity,  though 
there  are  some  who,  like  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  abhor  the  eat- 
ing of  them  raw,  and,  with  another  poet,  are  ready  to  exclaim, 

^  That  man  had  sure  a  palate  coverM  o*er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that,  on  die  rocky  shore. 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  riskM  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat  I " 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  oysters  are  in  general  much  esteemed, 
and  have,  for  many  centuries,  held  an  eminent  place  amongst 
the  delicacies  of  the  table.  The  Romans,  when  luxury  had 
ousted  the  temperance  of  their  earlier  days,  preferred  them  to 
all  others.  "  Nee  potest  videri  satisdictum  esse  de  his,  cum 
palma  mensarum  divitum  attribuatur  illis,"  are  the  words  of 
Pliny.  §  They  sometimes  brought  them  so  far  as  from  Bri- 
tain ;  but  those  most  celebrated  lor  their  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness were  from  Cyzicus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situate  in  a  cogno- 
minal  island  of  the  Propontis.  You  will  also  remember  that 
those  which  came  from  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  from  Brundusium 
had  no  vulgar  fame,  being  occasionally  adverted  to  by  their 
poets  and  satirists.  It  was  even  a  grave  matter  of  dispute  to 
which  of  these  the  preference  was  due ;  and  to  settle  the  point, 
or  with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  combining  the  good  qualities  of 
both,  oysters  were  wont  to  be  carried  from  Brundusium^  and 
fed  for  a  time  in  the  Lucrine  Lake. 

*  Thomson's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  65. 

t  "  At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  had  the  walls  of  their  houses  all 
plastered  over  and  whitewashed  with  a  very  fine  bright  lime,  made  of  burnt 
shells.  Hie  colour  is  beautifully  white,  and  may  contribute  to  the  coolness 
of  the  houses,  but  throws  an  unsupportable  glare  in  the  eyes  of  the  passenger 
along  the  streets."  (PerdvaTt  Ceylon,  p.  126.) 

t  See  the  Travels  of  Staunton,  Buchanan,  and  Barrow. 

§  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxii.  cap  6. 
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Oysters  abound  on  various  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and 
are  consumed,  under  one  form  or  another,  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  have  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  number  of  hands  to 
which  it  ffives  employment,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
oyster-fisneries  of  Essex  alone.  In  the  rivers  of  this  county, 
more  particularly  in  the  Crouch,  the  Blackwater,  and  Colne,  a 
great  variety  of  excellent  oysters  are  bred.  The  boats  employed 
in  dredging  them  are  from  1 4  to  30  or  40  tons ;  the  fitting  out 
one  of  20  tons  will  require  150/.  Of  these  vessels  there  are 
upwards  of  200  now  employed,  and  above  500  men  and  boys. 
The  quantity  of  oysters  taken  in  a  season  is  supposed  to  be 
above  20,000  bushels,  which  are  chiefly  disposed  of  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  they  are  also  sent  to  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Holland, 
France,  and  Flanders,  *  So  important,  indeed,  are  the  oyster- 
fisheries  of  Britain,  that  they  have  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  legislature ;  and  they  are  regulated  by  a  Court 
of  Admiralty.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  fishermen  are  al- 
lowed to  take  the  oysters,  in  order  to  separate  the  spawn  from 
the  adtch  f ,  the  latter  of  which  is  thrown  back,  to  preserve  the 
bed  for  the  future.  After  this  month  it  is  felony  to  carry  away 
the  cultch,  and  punishable  to  take  any  oyster,  unless,  when 
closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle  between  its  valves.  The  spawn  is 
then  deposited  in  beds  or  layers  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
furnished  with  sluices,  through  which,  at  the  springtides,  the 
water  is  suffered  to  flow.  Tiiis  water,  being  stagnant,  soon 
becomes  green  in  warm  weather  ;*  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
oysters  acquire  the  same  tinge,  which  renders  them  of  greater 
value  in  the  market.  Three  years,  at  least,  are  requured  to 
bring  them  to  a  marketable  state ;  and  the  longer  they  remain, 
the  more  fat  and  delicate  they  become.  J  Those  artificial 
beds,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  were  invented  by  one  Sergius 
Arata,  and  first  established  on  the  Lucrine  Lake,  a.  u.  660 ; 
and,  from  some  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  naturalist,  we 
may  infer  that  the  said  Sergius  was  no  loser  by  the  specula- 
tion. In  Scotland  we  have  none  of  them,  but  eat  our  oysters 
just  as  they  are  brought  from  their  native  rocks ;  and  though 

• 

*  Edin.  Encyclopaedia,  art.  Essex. 

f  By  this  tenn  are  meant  the  stones,  gravel,  old  shells,  &c.,  to  which  the 
spawn  adheres ;  and  the  reason  for  punishing  its  destruction  is,  that,  when 
taken  away,  the  ooze  increases,  and  muscles  and  cockles  breed  on  the  bed, 
and  destroy  the  oysters,  gradually  occupying  all  the  places  on  which  the 
spawn  should  be  cast. 

X  See  Pennant's  Brit.  Zoolog>',  vol.  iv.  p.  227.,  &c. ;  Bingley*s  Animal 
Biography,  art.  Oyster;  and  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  Jukuary, 
1818,  p.  70. 
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certainly  inferior  to  the  genuine  "  Pyefleet,"  yet  they  are  no 
despicable  dainties. 

The  oyster  is  a  bivalve  shell,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
this  kind  which  are  edible.  Indeed,  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  positively  hurtful ;  though  some,  as  the  Spon- 
dyli,  are  harsh  and  disagreeable,  others  occasionally  act  as 
poison  at  particular  seasons  or  to  peculiar  constitutions,  and 
many  are  so  small  or  so  rare  as  never  to  have  been  used.  The 
Pecten  m&jdmus,  for  example,  is  a  much  esteemed  species; 
and  the  clam  (Pecten  operculiris)  b  very  commonly  eaten  in 
Scotland.  The  Anomia  undulata,  at  Bourdeaux,  is  considered 
a  delicacy ;  while,  on  some  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  rocks  are  broketi  with  large  hammers,  in  order 
to  procure  the  Ph61as  dactylus,  which  abounds  there,  and  is 
admired  even  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious.  The  razor-fish 
(Solen  siliqua),  common  on  our  sandy  shores,  is  an  article  of 
food  in  many  places ;  and  when  they  go  to  its  capture,  the  Irish 
are  said  to  have  a  song  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  a  favourite  with  them.  On  a  dish  made  of  the 
animal  of  the  M^a.  truncata,  and  named  smurslin^  the  natives  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland  delight  to  sup ;  and  you  know  that,  from 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  merry  England,  great  numbers  of 
cockles  (Cdrdium  ediile)  {J^.  S.a)  are  gaUiered,  particularly 
in  spring;  and,  in  autunm,  an  equal  number  of  muscles  {Mf^ 
tilus  eduUs)  (i),  which  are  eaten  roasted  or  pickled,  or  by 
entering  into  the  composition  of  sauces,  add  to  the  gadt  of  more 
substantial  viands. 


This  catalogue,  were  it  necessary,  might  easily  be  extended ; 
but  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  addition,  to  remark  that  almost 
every  shore  has  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  or  more  plentiftil 
than  elsewhere,  which  the  natives  make  subservient  to  the  table. 
Thus,  in  India,  the  favourite  food  bacassan  is  prepared  from 
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the  T<^lina  Gari  Lin, ;  and  in  South  America  they  use  a  largd 
muscle,  8  in.  long  and  of  excellent  flavour,  but  the  name  of 
which  is  unknown  to  me.  "  They  are  often  salted  and  dried ; 
after  which,  they  are  strung  on  slender  rushes,  and,  in  this 
manner,  large  quantities  are  exported."  •  This  practice  re- 
minds me  of  a  somewhat  similar  one  adopted  by  the  Africans  iji 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo.  They  take  large 
quantities  of  a  species  of  Mya,  from  out  the  mud  round  Kam* 
penzey  Island,  and,  as  in  a  raw  state  the  animals  are  without 
flavour,  they  stick  them  on  wooden  skewers,  as  the  French  do 
frogs,  and  half  dry  them.  They  pass  thus  into  a  state  of  semi- 
putrefaction,  become  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  negroes,  and 
form  an  important  object  of  traffic,  f  The  natives  of  New  Hoi- 
land  and  New  Zealand  did,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  use 
the  Chama  gigas  (J^,  6.  c),  a  very  large  shell,  a  pair  of  the 
valves  of  which  were  presented,  as  natural  curiosities,  to 
Francis  I.  by  the  Venetians ;  and  which  Louis  XV.,  more 
zealous,  as  he  has  himself  taken  care  to  let  us  know,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  destined  to  hold  holy  water  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  they  to  this  day  ac- 
tually serve  the  purpose  of  baptismal  fonts,  f  Captain  Cook 
tells  us  that  it  sometimes  attains  a  size  so  great  that  two  men 
are  required  to  carry  it ;  and  containing  fiill  20  lbs.  of  good 
meat,  it  often  ftirnished  him  and  his  fellow-adventurers  an 
esteemed  repast.  Bruce  mentions  the  same  species  as  being 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  this  respect  he  is  probably 
mistaken.  The  fish  of  his  shell,  however,,  are  very  whole- 
some, and  have  a  peppery  taste,  a  circumstance  so  much  the 
more  convenient,  that  they  cariy  that  ingredient  of  spice 
along  with  them  for  sauce,  with  which  travellers  seldom  bur- 
then themselves.  § 

Of  the  univalved  shells  I  have  not  much  to  say.  You  may 
have  noticed  the  periwinkle  (Turbo  litt6reus)  (Jig.  7.  a)  and 
common  whelk  (^dccinum  lapillus  Lin.)  exposed  for  sale,  in 
large  quantities,  in  the  fish-shops  of  the  metropolis  || ;  and  they 
frequently  fiu-nish  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  sea-coast  towns 
and  villages  a  repast,  perhaps  sufficiently  wholesome,  and 
certainly  not  destitute  of  relish.  But,  even  to  them,  these 
may  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  luxuries :  it  is  far 

*  Stevenson's  Narratiye  of  Twenty  Years'  Residence  in  South  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  123. 

f  Tuckey's  Narrative,  &c.,  p.  55. 

J  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  L  p.  82. 
Bnice's  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
II   They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  common  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
Johnson.     In  his  Jottmcy  to  the  Western  Itland*  he  says, ''  Here  I  saw  what 
I  had  never  seen  before,  Umpets  and  muscles  in  their  natural  state."Xp' 295.) 
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otherwise  with  the  still  poorer  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Periwinkles  and  limpets  (Patella 
vulgata)  (i),  which  so  profusely  stud  the  rocks  of  their  shores, 
are  their  daily  fare,  and  on  which  they  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  altogether  subsisting.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
for  example,  we  are  told  that  there  b  sSmost  annually  a  degree 
of  famine,  when  the  poor  are  left  to  Providence's  care,  and 
prowl,  like  other  animals,  along  the  shores,  to  pick  up  limpets 
and  other  shellfish :  "  the  casual  repast,"  adds  Mr.  Pennant, 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  melancholy  account,  *^  of 
hundreds,  during  part  of  the  year,  in  these  unhappy  islands."  * 


Shellfish,  then,  you  observe,  are  not  mere  luxuries :  here 
they  become  almost  essential  to  man's  existence ;  and,  from 
the  particulars  related  by  Captain  Cook,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  natives  of  Australia  also  derive  their  principal 
subsistence  from  them.  Wherever  marks  of  fire  were  ob- 
served, there  the  shells  of  oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  and  various 
other  bivalves,  robbed  of  their  contents,  were  strewed  around, 
and  sometimes  in  numbers  scarcely  credible*  They  apparently 
eat  none  of  them  m  a  raw  state,  nor  do  they  always  go  on 
shore  to  dress  them,  for  they  have  frequently  fires  in  their 
canoes  for  that  purpose.  To  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
shellfish  are  every  thing.  Captain  Cook  saw  no  appearance 
of  their  having  any  other  food  ;  "  for,  though  seals  were  fre- 
quently seen  near  the  shore,  they  seemed  to  have  no  imple- 
ments for  taking  them.  The  shellfish  are  coUected  by  the 
women,  whose  business  it  seems  to  be  to  attend,  at  low  water, 
with  a  basket  in  one  hand,  a  stick  pointed  and  barbed  in  the 
other,  and  a  satchel  at  their  backs :  they  loosen  the  limpets 
and  other  fish,  that  adhere  to  the  rocks,  with  the  stick,  and 
put  them  into  the  basket,  which,  when  foil,  they  empty  into 
the  satchel." 

Of  the  naked  MoUusca,  the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia  officinalis,  or 
rather  Oct6pus  vulgsLris)  only  has  been  used.     This  singular 

•  See  his  Tour  in  Scotltitad  and  Vo}'age  to  the  Hebrides,  1772. 
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animal  was  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients,  more  especially 
when  it  was  in  a  pregnant  condition ;  and,  from  the  high  en- 
comiums bestowed  by  Captain  Cook  on  a  soup  he  made  from 
it,  the  fish  would  seem  to  merit  the  attention  of  even  modern 
epicures.  It  is  eaten  at  the  present  day  by  the  Italians,  and 
by  the  modern  Greeks  diuring  Lent.  * 

The  list  of  the  terrestrial  species  is  equally  short,  for  I  re- 
member only  one,  the  Helix  pomktiaf  (Jig.  8.),  which  has 
been  employed  as  food; 
but  it  is  one  of  some 
celebrity,  and  of  which 
a  good  deal  has  been 
said.  The  Romans  took 
great  pains  in  rearing 
these  snails.  They  kept 
them  in  sties  called 
cochledriaj  which  were  t^ 
generally  constructed  ~ 
under  rocks  or  emi- 
nences moistened  by  a  passing  stream.  If,  however,  the  sty 
was  not  sufficiently  humid,  a  water-pipe,  bored  full  of  holes, 
like  a  watering-pot,  was  introduced,  by  which  means  it  was 
continually  sprinkled  and  kept  in  a  fitvourable  state.  :|:  Here 
the  snails  required  little  attendance  or  food,  supplying  them- 
selves as  they  crawled  about  the  sides  or  floor  of  their  prison ; 
but,  when  it  was  wished  to  fetten  them,  they  were  fed  with 
bran  and  sodden  wine ;  and,  on  this  generous  fare,  they  grew 
occasionally  to  such  a  size  that,  according  to  Varro,  the  shell 
would  hold  full  ten  quarts  !  §  You  need  no  longer  hold  up 
to  imitation  the  temperance  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whose  sup- 
per consisted  of  only  three  snails,  two  eggs,  a  barley  cake,  a 
lettuce,  sweet  wine,  and  snow ;  but,  alas  !  participating  in  that 
degeneracy  which  is  said  to  characterise  the  human  race  of 
the  present  day,  our  snails  never  attain  the  twentieth  part  of 

*  Pennant's  Brit.  ZooL,  vol.  iv,  p.  119. ;  and  the  Trayels  of  Pallas  and 
Clarke. 

f  I  presume  the  **  vine  snails/'  which  Pallas  repeatedly  mentions  as  a 
common  food  to  the  modem  Greeks,  are  identical  with  this.  He  speaks  of 
thdr  using  nme  or  ten  other  sorts,  but  the  species  are  not  distinguished. 

t  The  cochleibria  were  invented  by  Fulvius  Hirpinus,  a  little  before  the 
civil  war  with  Pompey  the  Great.  (P&i.  Hut,  Nat,y  lib.  ix.  cap.  82.) 

§  **  Ut  cochleae  quoque  altiles  ganeam  implerent :  cujus  artis  gloria  in 
earn  magnitudinem  perducta  sit,  ut  octoginta  quadrantes  caperent  siimilarum 
calices.  Auctor  est  M.  Varro."  (PUn,  Hist.  Nat,,  lib.  ix.  cap.  82.)  The 
thing  is  quite  incredible ;  but,  at  the  same  dme,  we  may  remark  that  a  dif- 
ferent and  larger  species  than  the  H.  pom^tia  might  be  alluded  to,  for  the 
Romans  brought  land-shells,  for  their  stews,  from  difierent  countries,  and 
seem  to  have  used  several  species. 
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the  bulk  of  Varro's,  They  are  still  eaten  in  great  numbers  oh 
the  continent  of  Europe^  particularly  during  Lent  In  Switzer- 
land, where  there  are  gardens  in  which  they  are  fed  in  many 
thousands  together,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them 
about  that  season ;  and  at  Vienna,  a  few  years  ago,  seven  of 
them  were  charged  at  an  inn  the  same  as  a  plate  of  veal  or 
beef.  The  usual  modes  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  are, 
either  boiling,  frying  them  in  butter,  or  sometimes  stuffing 
them  with  farce-meat ;  but  in  what  manner  soever  they  are 
dressed,  it  is  said,  their  sliminess  always,  in  a  great  measure, 
remains.  Those  edible  snails  were  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Charles  Howard, 
of  the  Arundel  family,  and  afterwards  by  the  eccentric  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  either  as  being  a  favourite  foreign  delicacy,  or 
in  order  to  cure  his  beautiful  wife  of  a  consumptive  disease.  * 
The  fashion  seems  to  have  taken,  for  the  great  master-cook, 
Robert  May,  has  left  several  receipts  for  dressing  snails  among 
the  secrets  of  his  fifty  years'  experience  f ;  but,  like  other  fe- 
shions,  it  soon  passed  away,  for  the  English  have  no  relish  of 
such  "liquorish  viands."  In  proof  of  this,  and  as  a  pleasant  con- 
clusion to  a  long  letter^  allow  me  to  transcribe  for  you  a  story 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  — 

'*  The  chemical  philosophers  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Hutton 
were  particular  friends,  though  there  was  something  extremely 
opposite  in  their  external  appearance  and  manner.  Dr.  Black 
spoke  with  the  English  pronunciation,  with  punctilious  ac- 
curacy of  expression,  both  in  point  of  matter  and  manner. 
The  geologist  was  the  very  reverse  of  this :  his  conversation 
was  conducted  in  broad  phrases,  expressed  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent,  which  often  heightened  the  humour  of  what  he  said. 

"  It  chanced  that  the  two  doctors  had  held  some  discourse 
together  upon  the  folly  of  abstaining  from  feeding  on  the  tes- 
taceous creatures  of  the  land,  while  those  of  the  sea  were  con- 
sidered as  delicacies.  Wherefore  not  eat  snails  ?  They  are 
well  known  to  be  nutritious  and  wholesome,  even  sanative  in 
some  cases.  The  epicures  of  olden  times  enumerated,  among 
the  richest  and  raciest  delicacies,  the  snails  which  were  kA  in 
the  marble  quarries  of  Lucca :  the  Italians  still  hold  them  in 
esteem.  In  short,  it  was  determined  that  a  gastronomic  experi- 
ment should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  snails.  The  snails 
were  procured,  dieted  for  a  time,  then  stewed  for  the  benefit  of 

*  Some  y^ats  ago  they  were  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Pat.  Neill,  Esq., 
and  placed  in  his  curious  and  most  interestmg  garden  at  Cannobmills ;  but, 
we  believe,  they  have  not  prospered,  and  are  gradually  disappearing. 

t  The  above  particulars  are  from  the  works  of  Pennant,  Bingley,  &c. ; 
and  from  Southey's  Omnnna,  vol.  iL  p.  ^, 
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the  two  philosophers  ;  who  had  either  invited  no  guest  to  their 
banquet,  or  found  none  who  relished  in  prospect  the  piece  de 
resistance.  A  huge  dish  of  snails  was  placed  before  them: 
but  philosophers  are  but  men,  after  all ;  and  the  stomachs  of 
both  the  doctors  began  to  revolt  against  the  proposed  experi- 
ment. Nevertheless,  if  they  looked  with  disgust  on  the  snails, 
they  retained  their  awe  for  each  other :  so  that  each,  conceiv- 
ing the  symptoms  of  internal  revolt  peculiar  to  himself,  began, 
with  infinite  *  exertion,  to  swallow,  in  very,  small  quantities, 
the  mess  which  he  internally  loathed.  Dr.  Black,  at  length, 
'showed  the  white  feather,'  but  in  a  very  delicate  manner,  as 
if  to  sound  the  opinion  of  his  messmate.  *  Doctor,*  he  said, 
in  his  precise  and  quiet  manner,  *  Doctor,  —  do  you  not  think 
that  they  taste  a  little  —  a  very  litde,  green  ? '  *  D — d  green, 
d — d  green,  indeed,  —  tak'  them  awa',  tak'  them  awa','  voci- 
ferated Dr.  Hutton,  starting  up  from  table,  and  giving  full 
vent  to  his  feelings  of  abhorrence.  And  so  ended  all  hopes  of 
introducing  snails  into  the  modem  cuisine:  and  thus  philoso- 
phy can  no  more  cure  a  nausea  than  honour  can  set  a  broken 
limb."    ( Quart.  Review^  xxxvi.  197.) 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  G.  J. 


Art.  XI.  Observations  relative  to  Dr,  Caruss  Discovery  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Insects.  By  William  Spence,  Esq. 
F.L.S. 

Sir, 
One  of  the  obscurest  points  of  the  physiology  of  insects 
has  always  been  that  of  the  circulation  of  their  blood.  The 
most  superficial  observer  of  many  of  the  large  thin-skinned 
larvae  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  evident  regular  pulsa- 
tion of  a  fluid  in  a  vessel  running  along  the  back,  and  it  was 
naturally  considered  that  this  fluid  is  analogous  to  the  blood 
of  larger  animals :  but  as  even  the  microscopic  observations 
of  Swammerdam  and  Lyonet  had  never  detected  any  thing 
like  blood-vessels  in  other  paits  of  the  body  of  insects,  a  circu- 
lating system  has  been  generally  denied  to  this  class,  which  in 
this  circumstance  has  been  thought  to  differ  from  some  of  the 
classes  immediately  connected  with  it.  It  was  reserved  for 
that  eminent  physiologist.  Dr.  Cams  of  Dresden,  physician  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  to  remove  this  obscurity  by  the  interesting 
and  important  discovery  which  he  made  and  published  a  few 
years  ago  (and  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  an  appendix 
to  Mr,  Gore's  translation  of  ins  Introduction  to  the  Comparative 
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Anaiomif  of  AninudSf  1827),  of  a  distinct  drculation  of  the 
blood  in  insects ;  and  having  had  the  advantage,  within  these 
few  days,  of  witnessing  some  of  the  most  striking  facts  upon 
which  his  discovery  rests,  which  he  had  the  goodness  himself 
to  show  and  explain  to  me,  I  am  anxious  that  your  entomolo- 
gical readers  should  partake  of  the  high  gratification  which 
2iis  interesting  sight  imparted  to  me;  which  any  one  might 
enjoy,  who  will  examine  some  very  common  insects  with  a  good 
compound  microscope. 

llie  first  insect  to  which  Dr.  Cams  directed  my  attention 
was  the  larva  of  Ephemera  vulgata  (or  an  allied  species),  in 
which,  near  to  the  branchiae  and  parallel  with  each  side  of  the 
body,  was  very  distinctlv  visible  a  constant  current,  towards 
the  tail,  of  oblong  globules  swimming  in  a  transparent  fluid, 
propelled  with  a  regular  pulsating  motion ;  and  on  cutting  the 
body  of  the  larva  across  near  the  tail,  these  globules  were  most 
plainly  seen  pushed  out  of  the  divided  vessels  in  a  distinct  mass) 
which  increased  at  each  pulsation.  I  cannot  express  the  plea- 
sure which  it  gave  me  to  see  thus  clearly  this  ocular  demoUi* 
stradon  of  one  of  the  most  important  physiological  discoveries 
of  modem  times;  and  my  gratification  was  heightened  by  the 
next  object  which  Dr.  Cams  placed  before  his  microscope,  viz.  a 
specimen  of  S^mblis  viridis,  in  which  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomena, but  if  possible  more  clearly,  were  seen  in  the  nervures 
1^  the  wings  and  in  the  antennae,  in  both  which  the  constant 
current  of  globules  was  most  apparent ;  and  in  the  former,  the 
sudden  turning  of  these  globules  at  the  apex  of  the  wing,  out 
of  the  exterior  nervure  into  a  central  one,  with  which  it  joins 
end  forms  an  acute  angle,  was  equally  curious  and  striking. 
On  cutting  off  the  encf  of  the  antennae,  precisely  the  same 
emission  o£  globules  (which  soon  assume  a  greenish  tint)  took 
place  as  in  the  former  case,  forming  a  mass  which  was  increased 
with  a  sudden  gush  at  each  pulsation. 

Dr.  Cams  has  observed  the  same  phenomena  in  the  wings 
of  Semblis  bilineata,  and  in  the  elytra  of  Zampyrisnoctiluca  and 
Zf.  itdlica,  as  well  as  in  the  fin-like  appendages  at  the  tail  of 
the  larva  of  A^grion  pu611a,  in  which  he  first  msule  the  discovery, 
and  in  which  me  circulation  is  remarkably  distinct. 

The  only  point  of  manipulation  in  examining  the  specimens 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is,  that  Dr.  Cams  places  them 
on  the  slip  of  glass,  not  in  mere  water,  but  in  a  drop  of  pretty 
thick  gum  water,  which  confines  their  too  agile  movements 
without  injuring  the  transparency  of  the  medium. 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  when  Dr.  Cams  was  in 
Jtaly  last  year,  he  made  some  new  and  curious  observations 
relative  to  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood  in  the  Italian  flymff  glowworm  {Laarp^rSs  itflica) 
and  the  luminous  substance  which  occupies  great  part  of  the 
under  side  of  the  abdomen.  When  he  first  noticed  this  in- 
sect, which  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  an  Italian 
evening,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find,  what,  strange  to  say^ 
no  previous  observer  has  described,  that  the  light  kept  every 
instant  varying  in  intensity,  being  alternately  much  brighter 
than  ordinary;  as  tiie  flame  of  a  candle  behind  a  shade  of 
horn  would  appear,  if  the  seeds  of  Lycopddium  were  firom 
time  to  time  thrown  into  it :  and,  after  a  series  of  experiments, 
he  ascertained  that  this  phenomenon  entirely  depends  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blopd ;  the  greater  intensity  of  light  cor« 
responding  precisely  with  each  pulsation  of  that  fluid ;  taking 
place  firom  forty-four  to  fifty-four  times  a  minute,  and  at  t^ 
gular  intervals,  when  the  insect  was  not  disturbed,  but  more 
rapidly  and  irregularly  when  it  was  alarmed  on  being  first 
caught.* 

Tne  above  discoveries  of  Dr.  Carus  surest  many  topics 
of  investigation  highly  interesting  to  the  entomological  and 
general  physiologist,  but  into  these  I  cannot  attempt  to  enter ; 
the  only  object  of  this  hasty  notice,  written  on  the  eve  of  a 
long  journey,  being  to  draw  the  attention  of  British  entomo* 
logists  to  a  field  of  enquiry  equally  extensive  and  important, 
and  in  which,  even  if  they  detect  nothing  new,  they  caimot  fail 
to  be  highly  gratified  with  observing  what  Dr.  Cams  has 
already  described.  For  a  full  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
this  celebrated  physiologist  I  must  refer  your  reader^  to  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  EntdecJcung  eines  Einfackenj 
Vom  Herzen  aus  beschleunigten  BhttkreisUtttfes  in  den  Larven 
netzflUgelicker  Insekten,  which  first  appeared  in  1827. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  W.  Spence, 

Dresden,  Aug.  28.  1829. 


Art.  XXL      On  the  extraordinart/  Instincts  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
Insect  Tribe.     By  T.  H.    ' 

Sir, 
Although  the  subject  I  have  the  pleasure  to  ofler  to  your 
notice  is  not  new  to  naturalists,  still  you  may,  I  think,  consider 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  very  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive Magazine,  a  detail  of  facts  which  afford  exemplification3 

*  Analecten  zur  Naturwissenschaft  und  Heilkunde,  gesammelt  auf  euier 
Rdae  durch  Italien,  im  Jahre  18S8  (Dresden,  1829, 8vo),  p.  169—179. 
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to  illustrate  the  ^traordinary  instincts  peculiar  to  some  of 
the  insect  tribes,  and  also  afford  an  interesting  subject  to 
the  practical  entomologist. 

My  present  communication  is  to  give  you  a  brief  detail  of 
observations  regarding  the  reproduction,  or  rather  the  propa-* 
gation,  of  a  very  small  species  of  ichneumon  fly  (/chneiimon 
ovulorum  of  Linn.,  Platygaster  ovulorum  of  the  fam.  Procto* 
trupidae  of  Latreille). 

On  the  28th  of  last  montfi  (June)  I  put  twenty  caterpillars 
of  the  large  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  ftr&ssicae)  into  a  wire 
cage :  they  were  mostly  full-sized  larvae,  and  continued  to  feed 
on  cabbage  leaves  placed  in  the  cage  with  them.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  June  29.,  five  or  six  of  the  largest  left;  the  leaves^ 
and  crawled  about  on  the  sides  of  the  cage  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  next  morning,  June  SO.,  I  found  them  resting  on  large 
clusters  of  minute  cocoons  of  an  ovate  form  (^.  9.  i),  the 
largest  not  exceeding  two  lines  in  length,  and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  caraway  seed.  Each  was  enveloped  with  a  fine  yellow 
silk,  resembling  that  of  the  common  silkworm  (the  pupa  of  Jta- 
laeW  mon).  On  these  clusters  the  caterpillars  remained  the 
whole  day  without  moving.  Fresh  leaves  were  given  to  the 
rest;  but  in  the  course  of  this  day  they  all  left  ofi*  feeding, 
crawled  about  the  cage,  but  underwent  no  other  change. 
Early  the  next  day,  July  1 .,  I  found  they  had,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  all  ejected  the  parasitical  progeny  they  had  been 
unpregnated  with,  and,  like  the  preceding  caterpillars,  continued 
resting  on  the  clusters  they  had  formed :  the  remaining  three 
followed  the  example  of  the  others,  and  the  last  operation  of 
these  devoted  caterpillars  was  to  envelope  each  cluster  in  a 
veil,  formed  of  the  most  delicate  web.  Some  of  them  executed 
the  task;  but  the  greater  part  were  too  feeble  to  complete  it; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  days  more,  July  4.,  they  became 
motionless,  and  gradually,  one  after  another,  fell,  shrivelled 
and  exhausted^  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

The  clusters  of  cocoons  varied  in  their  niunbers ;  some  con* 
tained  upwards  of  a  hundred,  others  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy.  I  watched  during  the  day  to  witness  the  change  from 
the  larva  to  the  pupa  state,  but  in  vain ;  the  operation  was 
performed  during  the  night,  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  caterpillars,  in  an  enfeebled  state,  that  I  observed  the 
larvae  of  the  ichneumon  fly  emerging  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  caterpillar;  but  the  few  which  came  forth  remained  in-* 
active  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

On  July  12.,  the  first-formed  clusters  of  cocoons  evinced  a 
state  of  maturity,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  immbers  of 
the  perfect  insects  came  forth.    Their  exclusion  was  effected  by 
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forcing  open  a  small  circular  lid  at  one  end  of  the  cocoon  {h)\ 
The  insects,  as  soon  as  they  came  forth,  were  active  and  ready 
for  flight. 

It  is  of  diminutive  size,  the 
females  not  exceeding  two  lines 
in  length,  the  nudes  some- 
thing less;  the  antennae  fili- 
form, longer  than  the  body, 
black;  the  legs  rufous,  some 
have  the  thighs  of  the  hinder 
pair  marked  with  a  black  spot; 
the  head,  thorax,  and  body,  of 
a  deep  black,  except  in  the 
females,  which  are  marked 
with  white  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen  beneath ;  the 
abdomen  is  ovate  and  subses- 
sile;  the  wings  are  a  little 
longer  than  the  body,  rounded 
at  their  ends,  and  the  anterior 
pair  marked  on  their  exterior 
margin,  near  the  posterior 
angle,  with  a  black  spot 

I  send  for  your  examination 
some  of  the  parcels  of  cocoons, 
and  many  of  the  insects ;  and  I  hope  you  will  indulge  your 
readers  with  a  magnified  figure  of  this  interesting  little  British 
insect,  and  of  the  cocoons  in  their  collective  form,  as  well 
as  in  magnified  detail.  {J^.  9.)  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Claphamy  July  18.  1829.  T.  H. 


a,  LftHTA  oftke  natural  slse ;  A.  n   . 

3  of  the  natural  lUe ;  <^  magnified. 
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Inaect  natural  nie ;  /,  nugnifled. 


e,  Ferfcct  inaect  natural  me  ;/^nugn] 
g,  CooooD  natural  i ise  j  A,  magnified. 


Art.  XIII.  An  Introductory  View  of  the  Linnean  System  cfPhmU, 
■  By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  of  Fiira  Dom^etuxh  Syhan  Sketches, 

(Contmuedfrom  Vol.  IL  p.  164.) 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  beautifiil  class  Hexin- 
drioj  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  different  species 
pf  calyx.  Linnaeus  enumerated  seven ;  of  which,  by  far  the 
most  common  is  the  perianth^  which  grows  immediately  be- 
neath the  flower ;  the  other  six  are  the  spatha  (a  slice,  Gr.) 
moolucrum  (a  wrapper,  Lat.)^  amentum  (a  bond,  Gr,),  gluma 
(a  husk,  Lat.),  volva  (volvere^  to  wrap,  Lat),  and  cdLyptra 
(a  cover,  Qr.\  The  volva  an4  calyptra  belong  exclusively  to 
plants  of  the  twenty-fourth  class,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
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ks  place;  the  glume  is  the  calyx  of  the  grasses.  The  other 
three  have  been  disputed  by  many  botanist^,  as  not  properly 
calyces.  It  was  a  rule  with  Linnaeus,  to  characterise  the  genera 
of  plants  by  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  it  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  sometimes  misapplied  terms,  and  made  nature 
bend  under  the  yoke  of  system.  In  most  cases,  his  love  of 
nature,  stronger  than  his  self-love,  preserved  him  from  this 
error,  as  many  passages  in  his  works  amply  testify ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  he  some- 
times improperly  bestowed  the  name  of  calyx  on  parts  which 
he  found  necessary  to  the  distinction  of  genera.  I  spoke  of 
the  involucrumj  in  my  last  letter,  as  a  name  given  by  some  bo- 
tanists (I  should  have  said  by  Linnaeus)  to  the  leaves  (now 
called  bracteas)  at  the  base  of  the  umbels,  in  umbelliferous 
plants.  It  is  not  wholly  confined  to  those  plants  commonly  so 
designated,  but  extends  to  several  others  which  have  a  similar 
mode  of  inflorescence,  as  the  Primula,  See.  (Jig.  10.)  In 
addition  to  other  objections  to  the  term  calyx 
as  applied  to  these  leaves,  it  has  been  observed 
that  where  they  are  present  there  is  commonly 
a  calyx  also,  as  in  the  example  here  given,  where 
every  flower  has  its  own  calyx  (a),  as  well  as  the 
involucrum^  which  is  styled  the  common  calyx  (b). 
To  give  the  name  of  calya:  to  the  amentum  is 
like  calling  a  whole  village  a  cottage.  The 
dxmentum  is  the  mode  of  inflorescence;  it  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  flowers  afiixed  to  a  thread-shaped  receptacle 
termed  the  rachis  (back-bone,  Gfr.),  and  the  true  calyx 
is  a  hollow  scale,  which  protects  the  stamens  and  pistils^ 
Why  the  spatha  should  be  considered  as  inappropriately 
named  a  calyx,  I  cannot  understand;  it  is  the  ofiice  of  the 
calyx  to  protect  the  flower  until  it  has  strength  sufiicient  to 
protect  itself;  some  flowers  never  lose  the  protection  of  the 
calyx,  others  require  it  only  while  in  bud.  The  spatha  does 
enclose  the  bud;  by  the  swelling  of  which  it  is  opened  on 
11  one  side,  and  gives  ^ess  to  the  flower.  In  some 
plants,  the  flower  is  still  contained  within  it,  like  a  statue 
in  its  niche ;  as  in  the  arum,  commonly  called  by  village 
children,  "lords  and  ladies"  (Jig.  11.),  or  that  elegant 
plant  the  C&lla  sethiopica,  commonly  called  the  arum. 
A  young  student  will,  probably,  be  surprised  to  leam 
that  the  beautiful  white,  frosted,  leathery  vase,  which 
he  took  for  the  corolla  of  that  flower,  is  the  calyx ; 
but  he  must  not  sufler  himself  to  be  misled  by  colour* 
The  colour  of  flowers  is  oflen  materially  influenced  by 
soil  and  situation ;  some  flowers  have  been  known  to 
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change  from  blue  to  white,  and  again  to  restune  their  hlvts, 
by  being  transplimted,  and  restored  to  iheir  orifl[inal  sta- 
tion ;  and  though  green  is  usually  the  colour  of  the  calyx^ 
^  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  flower  of  gayer  habits  is 
seen  to  assume  a  cloak  of  yellow,  rose-colour,  or  crimson; 
while  some  grave  and  quaker-minded  plants  wear  a  corolla 
scarcely  distinguishable,  by  colour,  from  the  leaves.  Observe 
the  calyx  of  many  species  of  the  ranunculus,  confounded 
under  tibe  familiar  name — buttercup,  and  you  will  find  them 
yellow;  in  some,  the  coloiur  is  as  bright  a  yellow  as  the 
corolla  itself:  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  magnificent  trum- 

?3t-flower  (Bignon/a  radlcans)  are  of  the  same  colour. 
6chsm  coccinea  has  a  deep  purple  corolla,  within  a  calyx  of 
bright  scarlet.  The  willow-herb  (Epilobium),  of  which  many 
species  are  well  known,  has  a  calyx  of  deep  crimson.  2>aphne 
Jkfez^reon  has  a  bright  rose-coloured  calyx,  with  no  corolla ; 
the  buckthorn,  lady's  mantle,  pellitory  of  the  wall,  &c.,  have 
the  corolla  and  the  calyx  of  the  same  green  colour.  There 
are  some  flowers  in  which,  one  of  the  two  being  deficient, 
botanists  are  themselves  undecided  whether  the  one  which 
remains  be  properly  the  calyx,  or  corolla ;  but  the  best  rule 
that  can  be  given  to  a  young  botanist  is,  that,  in  general,  the 
stamens  are  alternate  with  tne  petals  or  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

The  class  Hexindria  is  chiefly  composed  of  what  are  termed 
liliaceous  plants ;  by  which  are  meant  plants  that,  by  their  simi- 
larity of  structure,  are  nearly  connected  with  the  lily.  Some 
few  of  these  are  in  the  third  class,  Tri&ndria  ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  Hexandrous,  and  many  of  them  iumished  with 
4he  spatha.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  of  this  class 
are  in  the  order  Monog^ia,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  that  our  gar- 
dens exhibit  It  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  young  stu- 
dent, that  he  has  more  to  consider  than  the  number  of  the 
stamens,  and  the  presence  of  the  pistil,  before  he  determines  a 
flower  to  belong  to  this  class.  The  stamens  are  either  aU  of 
equal  len^,  or  each  three  are  equal ;  iSfour  of  them  exceed 
their  brethren  in  length,  he  will  probably  find  that  the  corolla 
is  four-petaled,  and  may  seek  it  in  the  fifteenth  class.  The 
liliaceous  plants  are  six-petaled,  or  six-cleft;  the  style  is  tri- 
angular, and  the  capsule  has  three  cells.  Of  the  nineteen 
genera  of  this  class  and  order,  which  grace  the  British  Flora, 
several  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  beauty;  the  more 
splendid  and  useful  plants  of  this  class  are  chiefly  foreign. 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  acquainted  with  the  little  drooping 
pearl  that  blooms  beneath  the  snow,  and  seems  as  if  it  h«2 
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lallen  with  it  from  the  clouds?  Who  does  not  hail  the 
pretty  snowdrop  ?  The  name  of  this  flower  is  happily  ex* 
pressive  of  its  whiteness,  lightness,  and  pendent  grace,  and  of 
the  season  of  its  birth.  The  botanical  appeUation  is  not 
quite  so  comprehensive,  Gal&nthus  (milk-flower)  nivalis 
^snowy).  To  the  passing  eye  the  snowdrop  appears  wholly 
white,  because  its  three  outer  petals,  being  longer  than  the  three 
inner,  close  over  them,  and  conceal  a  stamp  of  ffreen  on  their 
outer  side  and  many  fine  lines  of  green  within.  VVe  generally 
find  that  the  whitest  flowers  are  more  or  less. tinged  witn 
8  pale  green,  which  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  detract 
from  their  whiteness.  We  may  observe  this  in  the  snowflake^ 
or  sununer  snowdrop,  Zeucojum  (leukos^  white,  tony  violet) 
asstivMis  (of  the  summer).  Notwithstanding  that  *^  snow  in  har- 
vest'* is  proverbially  unwelcome,  this  is  a  general  favourite^  and 
not  unfrequently  con&unded  with  the  true  snowdrop  of  spring: 
there  are,  however,  obvious  distinctions  between  them;  the 
snowdrop  is  a  solitary  flower,  the  snowflake  has  three  or  four 
blossoms  in  a  cluster ;  the  latter  has  all«  its  petals  of  equal 
length,  and  each  tipped  with  a  stamp  of  green,  visible  on  both 
sides.  The  specific  name  is  scarcely  correct,  for  the  plant 
blooms  in  the  month  of  May.  Another  elegant  litde  white 
flower  appears  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  early 
snowdrop  and  the  birth  of  the  latter,  in  English  termed  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  botanically  named,  like  the  others, 
with  reference  to  its  whiteness,  Qrnith6galum  (bird's-milk) 
umbellatum  (from  its  mode  of  inflorescence).  The  petals 
spread  open  in  the  form  of  a  star,  each  having  on  the  uiider 
side  a  keel  of  pale  green.  This  plant  was  so  common^  from 
the  earliest  times,  in  Bethlehem,  and  all  Palestine,  that  the 
bulbs  were  an  article  of  food;  apparently  of  the  cheapest  kind, 
since,  in  the  2^  book  of  Kings,  we  find  the  high  price  charged 
£>r  a  measure  of  them  coupled  with  the  dear  rate  of  an  ass's 
head,  to  show  the  extent  of  a  famine  in  Syria ;  they  are  still 
eaten  there.  In  this  country  the  plant  is  rare,  though  less  so. 
than  the 

**  Lone  flower,  hemmM  in  with  snows,  and  white  as  they." 

The  JN'arcissus  [narkiy  stupor;  effect  of  smell;  EmycL  of 
Plants^  which  derives  its  name  and  birth  from  the  youth  who 
pined  with  selfloye,  while  he  thought  he  loved  another,  is  also 
a  native  of  this  country.  Though  many  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  he  is  the  only  acknowledged  victim  to  it,  of 
whom  Fame  has  preserved  the  memory.     We  are  told  that 

**  Narcissus,  drooping  on  his  rill, 
.  Keeps  his  odorous  beauty  still  ;'* 

£  4 
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yet  the  fact  is,  that  the  particular  species  honoured,  as  more 
peculiarly  the  descendant  of  the  beautiful  youth,  with  the 
title  of  JPoetic  Narcissus  (N.  po^cus),  blooms  in  the  open 
fields,  in  elevated  situations  and  a  sandy  soil.  The  poets 
tell  us  also  that  Narcissus  was  changed  into  a  yellow  flower; 
yet  this  has  white  petals.  The  cup  which  it  fills  with  tears  is 
yellow,  with  a  border  of  white  divided  firom  the  yellow  by  a 
circle  of  deep  crimson*  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  flower, 
aware  of  the  fate  of  its  ancestor,  has  learned  to  shun  the 
watery  mirror  that  proved  so  fittal  to  him,  and  in  conse* 
quence  has  lost  its  jaundiced  hue  ?  or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
uie  Poetic  Narcissus  usurps  a  title  more  justly  due  to  that  spe* 
cies  called 


■ «  Daffodils, 


That  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 

And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty.*' 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  dafibdil  is  fiirnished  with  a  spacious 
lachrymatory.  The  reader  is,  doubtless,  acquainted  with 
the  wild  daffodils  found  in  moist  woods,  or  thickets,  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  will  remember  the  large  cup  in  the  cen- 
tre, which  is  crimped  like  a  lady's  fi^iU:  the  young  student 
may  be  puzzled  to  know  what  name  to  give  to  this  cup.  It 
is  not  the  corolla;  that  is  formed  of  six  petals,  afiixed  to  the 
cup.  Let  him  open  the  flower,  and  he  will  find  that  the  base 
of  the  cup  is,  more  or  less,  elongated  into  a  tube ;  within 
which  is  collected  the  honied  treasure  that  awaits  the  bee; 
This  part  is  termed  the  nectary,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  part  containing  the  collected  honey,  whatever  be  its  form ; 
and,  in  variety,  it  vies  with  the  corolla  itself4  In  many  flowers, 
the  corolla  performs  the  oflice  of  the  nectary ;  in  others  it  is 
distinct,  as  in  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking;  and  when- 
ever the  young  student  meets  with  any  part  of  a  flower,  that 
he  is  puzzled  to  find  a  name  for,  he  will  do  well  to  consider 
if  it  may  not  be  the  nectary.  In  many  cases,  he  will  be  apt  to 
overlook  it  altogether,  unless  it  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  fiitillary,  Fritillaria  (Jritillus^  a  chess-board),  is  a  hand- 
some, but  rare  plant,  bearing  a  flower  about  the  size  of  an 
egg-cup,  broad  at  its  base,  and  pendulous ;  the  coloiu*  a  red 
purple,  checkered  with  paler  purple  or  white ;  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  chess-board  flower,  checkered  daffodil,  &c. 
K  the  student  inspect  this  flower  narrowly,  he  will  perceive 
within  each  petal,  near  the  base,  a  little  black  line,  which  he 
will  discover  to  be  a  cavity  secreting  honey ;  and  will  imme- 
diately decide  upon  its  name  and  oflice.  Hence  he  will 
learn  that  flowers  have. sometimes  several  nectaries;  this  has 
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one  to  every  petal,  and  the  flower  has  six  petals.  Hiat  ele* 
gant  flower  called  the  crown  imperial  is  a  foreign  species  of 
this  genus.  We  have  one  British  tulip ;  the  common  yel- 
low tulip  is  the  only  species  native  of  this  country.  Wiien 
double,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  yellow 
rose,  and  is  very  magnificent  The  splendid  tulips  usually 
cultivated  in  gardens  are  importations  from  the  East,  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  Turkish  turban  (called  Hdipan) 
which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.  From  the  East,  too, 
we  have  the  hyacinth :  one,  called  the  starch  hyacinth,  is  the 
produce  of  this  country ;  its  flowers  smell  like  wet  starch,  and 
are  considered  very  oppressive.  The  harebell  (formerly 
called  the  English  hyacinth,  but  latterly  removed  to  the  genus 
5cllla)  contains  a  great  quantity  of  starch  in  the  juices  of  its 
roots. 

Asparagus  is  a  native  plant,  growing  on  the  sea-coast ;  but 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated  asparagus  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  the  same  species,  culture  having  increased  it  to  six 
or  eight  times  its  original  magnitude.  The  sprouting  shoots  of 
this  plant,  when  grown  in  a  garden,  grace  the  most  luxurious 
tables ;  but  the  same  part  of  the  wild  plant  would  not  be 
worth  the  gathering.  Some  foreign  species  of  asparagus  are 
armed  with  thorns  or  prickles :  tlie  Cape  asparagus,  Thun-* 
berg  informs  us,  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^ 
wai^  en  beetje  (wait  a  bit),  because  its  crooked  thorns  catch 
their  clothes,  and  check  them  in  passing ;  hence  also  the  word 
asparagus  itself,  from  a  Greek  word  simplifying  to  lacerate. 

The  lily  of  the  valley,  now  so  seldom  met  with,  but  always 
admired  — 

^  Shading,  like  detected  light. 
Its  little  green-tipt  lamps  of  white,"  — 

is  one  of  four  British  species  of  Convallaria  (a  barbarous 
compoimd  of  Greek  and  Latin,  equivalent  to  our  English 
name) :  the  others  bear  the  name  of  Solomon's  seal ;  it  is 
said,  because  a  transverse  section  of  the  roots  exhibits  cha^ 
racters  resembling  the  impression  of  a  seal.  All  the  species 
are  rare.  Gerarde  recommends  the  fresh  root,  bruised,  for 
the  cure  of  any  "  bruse,  black  or  blue  spots,  gotten  by  fals^ 
or  women's  wiliulness  in  stumbling  upon  dieir  hasty  husbands^ 
fists." 

Sweet  flag  (^'corus  C&lamus)  is  another  rare  plant,  growing 
in  watery  places,  and  chiefly  about  the  rivers  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  It  has  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial,  to 
strew  it  in  the  cathedral  and  some  of  the  streets  of  Norwich^ 
on  the  mayor's  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrance  which  it  gjives 
out  when  trodden  upon.     Of  late  years,  being  less  plentifid» 
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Its  place  has  been  partly  supplied  by  the  water  flag,  and  other 
plants.  The  roots,  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  by  the 
peasants  of  Norfolk  as  a  cure  for  the  ague. 

Of  the  rush  (Jiincus)  we  have  three  and  twenty  species, 
indigenous  of  Britain ;  among  which  are  the  common  {J.  con- 
glomer^tus)  and  the  soft  rush  («7.  efiiisus),  so  well  known  by 
the  various  domestic  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  For 
mats  and  the  seats  of  chairs  they  are  now  superseded  by  the 
buUrush  (Scirpus  lacustris) ;  and  their  chief  use  at  present  is 
in  the  making  of  rushlights.  Before  the  introduction  of  car- 
pets and  mats,  they  were  used  for  strewing  floors,  even  at 
court,  a  custom  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  and  other  poets. 
The  barberry  shrub  has  been  much  slandered  as  being  an 
enemy  to  the  ripening  of  com,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
that  we  so  seldom  see  it.  If  the  filaments  of  its  flowers  be 
touched  on  the  inner  side,  near  die  base,  they  will  immediately 
contract,  and  throw  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this ;  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says  they 
contract  by  irritation,  like  the  muscles  of  animals.  The  fruit 
is  acid,  and  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  jelly,  pickle,  or  comfits. 

Among  the  exotic  plants  of  this  order  are  many  flowers  of 
exquisite  beauty,  of  which  a  great  portion  belong  to  the  family 
of  lilies,  styled  by  Linnaeus  the  nobles  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  flower  familiarly 
called  a  lily,  is  of  the  genus  ZUium,  though  that  genus  con- 
tains many  very  handsome  and  very  dissimilar  flowers ;  the 
purple  martagon  {L,  Mirtagon),  the  scarlet  martagon  (Z/.chal- 
cedonicum),  the  bulb-bearing  lily  (L.  bulbiferum),  and  the 
magnificent  white  lily,  are  all  of  this  genus,  and  all  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  scarlet  martagon  is  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  believed  by  many  persons  to  be  the 
true  hyacinth  of  the  ancients ;  the  bulb-bearing  lily  is  remark- 
able for  the  little  black  bulbs  which  it  bears  in  the  axils  of 
its  leaves ;  these  bulbs,  though  but  litde  larcer  than  a  pea, 
increase  in  size,  when  planted,  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
produce  new  plants.  The  white  lily  is  too  well  known,  too 
highly  and  deservedly  admired,  to  need  either  eulogy  or 
description ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  extreme 
l^eness  of  the  extremity  of  the  slender  filament  which  supports 
the  large  anther  attached  to  it  by  the  back ;  so  slender  is  the 
juncture,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  but  that  some  magnetic 
attraction  lurks  within. 

This,  like  the  tulip,  and  many  other  liliaceous  flowers,  is 
without  a  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  sufficiently  stout  to  protect  the 
beauty  that  lodges  within  it ;  but  being  itself  unguarded,  the 
pure  whiteness  of  its  delicate  petals  is  often  injured  by  rain  or 
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other  eaaoaies,  like  a  beauty,  who,  placed  in  a  rank  of  life 
which  subjects  her  to  the  necessity  of  facing  the  elements,  loses 
the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  complexion,  while  her  health  and 
strength  remain  unimpaired.  Among  the  finest  lilies  not  in- 
cluded in  tips  genus  are  the  African  lily  ( Agap&nthus,  delight- 
ful flower,  umbelleitus,  from  its  mode  of  inflorescence)  and  the 
whole  genusAmar^llis  (one  of  Virgil's  nymphs),  more  especially 
the  Atamdsco,  BeUaddnna,  J&cohssa^  and  Guernsey  lilies.  To 
describe,  or  even  to  enumerate,  all  the  fine  flowers  of  this  order 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  would  demand  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded  here.  I  will  only  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
Tuberose,  Glori6sa,  and  Chandelier,  are  of  the  number :  the 
first  of  these  is  well  known;  the  name  of  the  second  speaks  for 
itself;  and,  indeed,  so  we  may  say  of  the  last,  which  is  named 
fi-om  the  position,  and  brilliancy  of  its  fine  scarlet  flowers, 
which  shed  their  cheering  light  over  the  wastes  of  Africa. 
The  Afi*ican  genus,  Cjranella  (blue,  Gr.)^  is  remarkable  for 
the  form  and  position  of  its  stamens,  which  resemble  the  human 
thumb  and  fingers.  The  asphodel  partakes  the  lot  of  angels, 
in  flourishing  both  in  Tartarus  and  Eden.  According  to  old 
traditions,  the  dead  are  nourished  with  its  seeds,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  its  being  placed  in  such  different 
climates. 

Though  we  have  several  British  species  of -Allium*,  tlie 
genus  is  best  known  among  us  by  foreign  species,  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  domestic  use ;  as  the  leek  (A.  i%rrum), 
shallot  (^.ascalonicum),  onion  (^.C%pa),  garlick  (^.sativum ), 
&C.  Among  the  more  useful  plants  we  may  reckon  the  aloe, 
of  which  several  of  the  species  are  of  incalculable  importance 
to  their  countrymen ;  one  in  particular,  a  native  of  Mexico : 
its  trunk  and  leaves  supply  the  place  of  beams  and  tiles  for  the 
roofs  of  houses ;  furnish  needles,  thread,  paper,  cordage,  shoes, 
stockings,  and  other  articles  of  clothing ;  and  the  juice  affords 
wine^  honey,  sugar,  and  vinegar.  The  American  aloe  ( Ag^ve, 
admirable),  also,  served  many  useful  purposes,  exclusive  of  its 
reputed  power  of  keeping  off  apparitions  and  evil  spirits,  for 
which  it  is  so  highly  respected  by  the  Egyptians.  In  speaking 
of  useful  plants,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  not  only  the 
rattan  (Calamus,  kalam^  Arab.;  verus,  true),  and  other  canes; 
but  the  bamboo  also  (Bambusa^ihe  Indian  name ;  arundin^ea, 
arundOi  a  reed,  from  aru^  a  Celtic  word  signifying  water)  is  in- 
cluded in  this  order.  Among  the  many  important  uses  of  the 
latter  plant,  is  one  which  I  wish  I  could  speak  of  as  more 

•  This  word,  derived  from  the  Celtic,  is  expressive  of  the  pungent,  biting 
Aavour  of  the  plants. 
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general  The  Chinese  merchants,  when  they  go  out  to  sea, 
provide  themselves  with  four  bamboos,  which  being  placed 
crosswise,  so  as  to  leave  a  square  space  in  the  middle,  are 
slipped  over  the  head,  and  made  fast  to  the  waist  with  a  cord; 
and  by  this  simple  apparatus  they  insure  their  safety  in  case 
of  wreck. 

We  will  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  valuable  order  with 
two  genera  of  peculiar  interest.  That  which  many  consider 
as  the  finest-flavoured  of  all  known  fruits,  the  beautiful,  fra^ 

grant,  and  delicious  pine-apple,  is  one  of  a  large  genus, 
romAia  (from  Bromel,  a  Swedish  botanist),  of  which  some 
of  the  species  yield  a  pure  water,  more  grateful,  perhi^s, 
under  certain  circumstances,  than  the  pine-apple  (Brom^lia 
Ananas)  itself.  Of  the  C6rypha  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
the  summit,  in  reference  to  its  frondescence)  there  is  but  one 
species,  the  fan-palm  (C.  umbracidifera),  an  East  Indian  tree, 
with  a  tall  straight  stem,  bearing  at  the  top  ten  or  a  dozen  leaves, 
upwards  of  18  ft.  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  One  leaf  will 
shelter  twenty  persons :  when  dry,  they  fold  like  a  fan ;  and  it 
is  not  unusual  tor  persons  who  are  travelling,  to  carry  one  divi* 
sion  of  a  leaf  by  way  of  parasol.  Ck>ttages  are  roofed,  and 
tents  made  with  them.  They  supply  tne  place  of  writing 
paper ;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  pith  within  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  made  into  bread. 

The  second  order  of  this  class  is  at  once  rich  and  poor ; 
poor  in  number,  but  rich  in  quality :  it  contains  but  one  genus 
of  very  considerable  importance,  but  that  one  is  a  host  in  itself. 
I  speak  of  rice  (Qryza  sativa),  an  Ethiopian  plant,  upon  the 
seed  of  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  almost 
entirely  subsist  Its  growth  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
grasses,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  stamens.  In  cultiva- 
tion, like  most  dry  plants,  it  requires  a  large  portion  of  water; 
it  is  threshed,  beaten,  or  scalded,  to  clean  it  from  the  husk, 
before  it  is  brought  into  this  country.  It  has  been  observed 
that,  in  a  scarcity  of  corn,  rice  may  be  in  part  substituted  for 
it  in  the  making  of  bread ;  but  the  scarcity  must  be  very  greats 
to  make  that  an  economical  expedient  in  this  country,  where  the 
rice  sells  so  high.  Itis  said  to  have  been  successfidly  cultivated  in 
Scotland;  and  could  it  be  naturalised  to  this  country,  so  as  to  be 
raised  in  the  fenny  lands,  which  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
com,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  cheap  enough  to  become  a  real 
blessing  to  the  labouring  classes,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  very 
nutritious ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  rather  an  article  of  luxury 
than  of  economy  for  them.  In  the  East,  a  strong  intoxicating 
spirit  is  obtained  from  this  grain,  there  called  pwidjf  ;  whence 
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die  name  of  paddy-bird  given  to  a  beautiful  little  Javanese 
bird  that  feeds  upon  it 

England  produces  but  one  plant  of  the  second  order,  and 
that  formerly  belonged  to  (and  by  some  botanists  is  still 
ranged  in)  the  genus  iZfbnex,  of  the  third  order.  This  genus 
contains  the  docks  and  sorrels ;  but  the  mountain  sorrel  being 
deficient  in  the  number  of  pistils,  and  in  some  other  respects 
differing  with  the  other  species,  has  been  placed  apart,  by  the 
name  of  Ox^ia  reniformis.  We  have  ten  British  species  of 
JZiimex,  of  which  the  common  and  the  sheep  sorrel  will  bei 
likely  to  puzzle  the  young  botanist,  if  he  be  not  aware  that  they 
deviate  from  the  rest  of  die  genus,  in  having  their  stamens  and 
pistils  on  separate  plants.  This  circumstance  would  probably 
rank  them  in  another  class,  but  that  they  so  entirely  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  other  respects,  that  it  is  Uiought 
better  to  keep  them  together,  and  warn  the  young  student  of 
the  variation,  than  to  part  plants  which  Nature  has  so  closely 
allied.  These  irregularities  will  sometimes  occur,  and  the 
young  botanist  will  find  them  noted  under  each  class  and 
order  to  which  they  belong.  The  whole  genus  JFZiimex  may 
appear  strange  at  first  sight,  on  account  of  a  tubercle  (^.  1 2.  a) 
(in  some  species  pretty  large)  which  destroys  the 
outline  of  the  flower.  Some  of  these  tubercles 
appear  like  little  rubies,  and  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  A  curious  peculiarity 
in  this  genus  is  a  joint  near  the  base  of  each 
flower-stalk.  If  a  person  attempt  to  pluck  one 
flower  fi*om  the  cluster  (in  any  of  the  species), 
he  will  find  a  small  part  left  on  the  common 
stalk ;  if  he  continue  this  round  an  entire 
whorLy  it  will  become  more  conspicuous,  every  flower  leav- 
ing the  part  of  the  stalk  below  the  joint  (i).  The  common 
sorrel  (JR.  Acetosa)  is  much  used  in  Lapland  for  curdling 
milk,  which  the  natives  of  that  country  seem  to  seek  eveiy 
possible  mode  of  doing.  The  few  other  British  plants  of  this 
order  are  rare;  the  best  known  is  the  common  meadow- 
safl&on  (Colchicum  autumn^e),  remarkable  for  the  slow 
ripening  and  deep  lodging  of  its  seeds.  The  flower  breaks 
forth  in  the  autumn^  in  appearance  very  similar  to  the  crocus, 
fi'om  which  it  differs  chidSy  in  the  number  of  tHe  stamens  and 
pistils*  Its  tube  is  remarkably  long,  proceeding  directly  firom 
the  bulb,  in  which  the  germs  are  embedded,  and  remain  upder 
the  earth  during  the  winter.  In  March  or  April  the  fiiiit 
ripens  and  shoots  forth  firom  the  ground,  upon  a  finiit  stalk, 
the  leaves  appearing  at  the  same  time.  The  flowers,  like 
several  others  whicn  are  not  acoompaaied  by  leaves,.  ar6 
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freauently*called  ^'  naked  ladies,"  This  small  order  producei 
notning  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  fourth  order, 
Hexag^nio,  is  little  better  than  nominal;  the  fifth  order, 
Poly^^ia,  contains  the  water-plantain  (^isma,  from  altSj  wa^ 
ter,  VeU,\  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  this  country; 
one,  A.  Hantago  {Jig,  13.),  is  very  common,  and  might  borrow 
from  the  heail's  ease  the  familiar  appellation  of  Herb  Trinity, 
The  calvx  has  three  leaves,  the  corolla  three  petals  ;.the  cap- 
sules, of  which  there  are  six,  are  ranged  in  a 
triangular  form :  the  flower-stalk  is  three  feet 
high,  and  the  upper  part  clothed  with  flowers, 
set  in  whorls  infinitely  compounded,  six  in 
each  whorl,  three  twice  the  size  and  length  of 
the  alternate  three.  Where  this  plant  is 
luxuriant,  the  subdivisions  of  the  whorls  are , 
innumerable.  Wherever  a  pond  is  to  be 
found,  the  water-plantain  is  to  be  found  by 
the  sides  of  it.  It  blossoms  in  the  month  of  i  J 
July,  and  is  seen  to  most  advantage  at  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon;  after  th^t  time  its  thin  and « some- 
what crumpled  petals  begin  to  droop, 
(^To  be  continued,) 
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(Continued from  Vol.  I.  p.  453.) 

GEOLOGICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  ARRANGEMENT. 

It  has  been  seen  in  our  introductory  article  on  the  pro- 
gress of  geology,  that  the  researches  of  geologists,  commencing 
with  Werner,  Saussure,  Mitchell,  and  Smiui,  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  certain  laws  relative  to  the  origin  and  succession  of 
rocks.  Various  terms  have  been  employed  in  their  classifica- 
tion. It  was  long  considered  sufficient  to  divide  them  into 
two  great  classes :  the  Primary^  consisting  of  rocks  whose 
structure  is  chemical  only,  and  possess  no  traces  of  or- 
ganic beings ;  and  the  Secondary^  consisting  of  rocks  whose 
structure  is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  which  contain  numerous 
substances  of  obvious  vegetable  and  animal  origin.  This  ar- 
rangement was  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  the  facility 
it  affords  of  referring  the  different  rocks  to  one  or  more  of 
these  great  divisions. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  more  recent  portions  of  the  class 
before  named  Secondary,  a  further  division  was  suggested,  and 
the  term  Tertiary  has  been  adopted  by  most  geologists,  as 
designating  the  strata  which  were  deposited  successively  over 
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the  chalk.  The  utility  of  this  distinction  has  become  more 
apparent  since  the  discoveries  which  the  last  few  years  have 
produced ;  and  the  arrangement  is  iurther  authorised  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  those  numerous  tribes  which  people  these 
beds,  and  which  were  called  into  existence  subsequently  to  the 
chalk. 

It  was  afterwards  perceived  that  the  Secondary  class  re-* 
quired  division  in  that  part  of  the  series  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  Primary,  or  earliest-formed  rocks ;  because 
there  appeared  an  intermediate  class,  which,  notwithstanding 
they  contained  organic  remains,  possessed  a  structure  that 
allied  them  to  the  Primitive.  On  these  the  name  of  Transi-* 
tiofi,  or  Intermediate,  was  conferred. 

TTiere  were  thus  founded  four  principal  divisions  of  rocks, 
Primary,  Transition,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  M.  Al.  de 
Humboldt  adheres  to  this  order  in  his  Table  of  Geological 
Formations,  which  enriches  the  work  of  Baron  Cuvier ;  and 
most  Continental  and  English  geologists  pursue  the  same 
system. 

Werner,  die  celebrated  mineralogist  of  Germany,  divided 
the  formations  into  Primary  and  Floelz  only,  which  latter  in- 
cludes the  Transition  and  Secondary.  Mr.  Weaver  and  Dr. 
MaccuUoch  have  adopted  a  similar  arrangement  in  their  clas- 
sification of  rocks. 

Mr.  Coneybeare,  in  his  /idmirable  Introduction  to  the  Geo^ 
logy  of  England  and  Wales^  makes  use  of  another  system, 
founded  on  the  position  of  the  strata  and  rocks,  under  five 
heads:  1.  Superior  order;  2.  Supermedial  order;  3.  Medial 
order ;  4.  Sub-medial  order ;  5.  Inferior  order.  This  arrange- 
ment has  the  single  recommendation  of  being  divested  of  all 
theory. 

The  first  is  the  Tertiary  class  above  mentioned,  or  that  which 
Werner  named  the  Newest  Floetz  class ;  the  second  is  the  Se- 
condary class,  the  Floetz  of  Werner,  and  the  Sedimentary  of 
others ;  the  third  and  fourth  comprise  the  Transition,  or  inter- 
mediate class ;  and  the  fift;h  the  Primitive,  or  Primary  Rocks. 

From  its  apparent  want  of  perspicuity,  this  mode  of  classi- 
fication will  not,  probably,  be  so  often  used  as  the  four  divi- 
sions before  adopted.  Notwithstanding  it  is  allowed  that  no 
such  distinctions  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  absolutely 
exist  in  nature,  and  that  there  is  no  imperative  necessity  for 
applying  such  terms,  it  is  maintained  diat  the  system  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  and  intelligible,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
continued ;  at  all  events,  that  we  are  justified  in  using  it  until 
some  one  can  contrive  a  better. 
.  Without  entering  into  a  disquisition  on  the  comparative 
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merits  of  these  systems,  it  appears  most  convenient,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  adhere  to  terms  long  used  and  well  under- 
stood ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  hope  to  avoid  perpetuating  that 
confusion  which  the  frequent  changes  of  nomenclature  and 
classification  in  physical  science  necessarily  produce.  We 
propose,  therefore,  in  our  brief  sketch,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  present  state  of  geological  knowledge,  to  conform  to 
an  arrangement  hitherto  generally  adopted.  Our  enumeration 
of  the  prmcipal  classes  will  naturally  proceed  according  to  the 
order  of  creation  or  deposition.  Hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
detail  the  formations,  we  shall  probably  find  it  advantageous  to 
reverse  that  order ;  and,  commencing  with  the  highest  in  geo* 
logical  position,  descend  to  the  lowest  of  the  series. 

ORDER   OF   CREATION, 

Primary. 

Primary^  or  Primitive^  Mocks,  as  their  name  imports,  were 
the  first  in  the  series  of  creation,  the  lowest  in  the  order  of 
position.  They  are  conceived  to  have  origmated  prior  to  the 
formation  of  any  thing  endued  with  life,  because  no  traces  of 
any  organic  substances,  animal  or  vegetable,  have  ever  been 
discovered  in  them. 

*  Their  structure  is  crystalline,  and,  "  in  constituent  principles, 
they  appear  to  have  remained  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
as  when  they  first  acquired  solidity."  They  occupy,  probably, 
not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  absolute  surface  of  our  conti- 
nents, but  appear  to  form  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
other  rocks  repose.  They  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica  slate,  with  homeblende,  serpentine,  sienite,  &c,  and 
numerous  modifications  of  each.  They  contain  the  metallic 
ores,  and  prunary  limestone  or  statuary  marble,  and  supply 
the  hardest  materials  for  roads,  and  the  most  imperishable  of 
all  stones  for  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  works  requiring 
great  strength  and  durabili^. 

In  England  the  primitive  rocks  are  comparatively  of  insig- 
nificant elevation,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  slate  and  other 
rocks  of  later  formation. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  they  attain  to  vast  elevations, 
and  their  height  is  further  increased  by  volcanic  products. 
Gigantic  masses,  like  the  volcanoes  of  Tenerifie,  of  the  Azores, 
of  Orozaba,  and  Caraccas,  ^*  insulated  in  the  vast  extent  of 
the  seas,  or  placed  on  the  coasts  of  continents,  serve  as  mighty 
sea-marks  for  the  pilot,  when  he  is  unable  to  determine  the 
position  of  his  vessel  by  observation  of  the  stars."  The  Peak 
of  TenerifFe,  for  instance^  ^^  furnishes  a  direction  to  the  ma- 
riner in.  a  circuit  of  more  than  260  leagues,  and  the  eye  takes 
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jn,  in  calm  weatYier,  from  the  summit  of  the  PitoD)  a  surface 
of  the  globe  of  5700  square  leagues,  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  sur&ce  of  Spain," 


Our  section  (j%.  I4.)j  on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Coney- 
beare  and  PhilUps,  represents  part  of  the  primary  district  of 
Cornwall. 

Pyrogeneous  Formations. 

Basaltic  Bocks^  Trap^  and  Porphyritic  Rocks,  of  supposed 
igneous  origin,  and  of  various  degrees  of  antiqui^,  are  asso- 
ciated alike  with  the  transition  and  primary,  and  often  mate- 
riaUy  influence  the  position  of  the  most  recent  deposits.  They 
are  unconformable  and  unstratified,  appearing  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  outlying  masses,  sometimes  as  dykes,  traversing  and 
intersecting  numerous  rocks,  and  occasionally  forming  beds 
or  masses,  which  alternate  with  other  formations.  They  often 
cap  the  siunmits  of  the  primitive  mountains ;  and,  on  the  Andes, 
vast  masses  of  porphyry  and  basalt  are  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  "  arranged  in  the  form  of  regular  and  immense 
columns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  like  the  ruins 
of  enormous  castles  lifted  into  the  air." 

No  organic  remains  have  been  decidedly  found  in  these 
rocks.  Basaltic  dikes  impede  the  progress  of  the  miner,  dis- 
turb the  position  of  the  coal  measures,  alter  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  penetrate  sometimes  into 
higher  formations,  even  through  the  chalk.  Columnar  basalt  has 
long  excited  the  wonder  even  of  those  for  whom  natural  science 
has  few  charms.  The  magnificent  specimens  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  are  of  this  class. 

The  beds  of  loadstone  and  whinstone  of  Derbyshire,  and 
the  whinsill  of  Northumberland,  are  evidently  rocks  of  the 
basaltic  series. 

Under  this  head  the  accumulations  of  volcanic  matter,  of 
all  ages,  seem  to  be  properly  referable. 

transition. 

Transition,  or  Intermediate,  is  that  order  of  rocks  which 
approximates,  both  in  geological  position  and  in  mineralogical 
character,  to  the  primary.  They  all  bear  traces  of  organic 
remains ;  some  sparingly,  others,  particularly  the  limestones. 
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very  abundantly.  Some  of  them  are  of  mechanical  origin,  or 
are  ccnnposed  of  fragments  which  previously  existed  in  a  dif- 
ferent state.  They  are  more  widely  extended  than  the  pri- 
mitive rocks,  and  are  ^^  the  repositories  of  the  most  useful 
treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom."  They  are  stratified ;  their 
beds  are  commonly  highly  inclined,  dipping  in  all  directions, 
and  abounding  in  singular  contortions. 

Geologists  differ  as  to  the  number  of  rock$  which,  with 
propriety,  belong  to  this  section.  It  is  agreed  to  admit  roofing 
slate,  slate  clay,  or  shale,  transition  limestone,  and  greywacke. 
Mr.  Bakewell  adds  the  old  red  sandstone,  as  belonging  to  the 
greywacke  series  :  he  also  includes  the  mountain  limestone,  as 
an  upper  portion  of  the  transition  limestone.  The  first  two 
are  included  in  Mr.  Coneybeare's  carboniferous  order. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Wales  is  composed  of  this  series,  and, 
in  Caernarvonshire,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  5500  fV. 

Secondary, 

The  Secondary  Rocks  comprise  a  very  numerous  order, 
abounding  in  extraneous  fossils.  These  remains  are,  strictly 
speaking,  lapidified,  and  are  generally  penetrated  with  the 
stony  matter  of  their  matrix ;  often,  however,  in  a  finer  form, 
so  as  to  admit  a  crystalline  arrangement  of  its  particles.  This 
observation  is  derived  from  Mr.  Coneybeare,  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  tertiary  or  superior  order,  where,  in 
England  at  least,  this  change  has  not  been  so  effected.  Rocks 
of  this  order  ^^  supply  mankind  with  those  important  neces- 
saries of  life,  coal,  iron,  lead,  rock-salt,  &c ;  besides  the  less 
valuable  articles,  marble,  freestone,  lime,  gypsum,  plumbago.'* 
Secondary  rocks  are  distinctly  stratified. 

On  the  Continent  these  formations  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  in  Britain.  They  occupy  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  form  the  upper  part  of  me  northern  chain  of 
the  Alps,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet. 
In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
geology  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  the 
exact  comparative  areas  occupied  by  the  great  divisions  of 
rocks,  but  it  is  computed  that  die  secondary  and  tertiary  beds 
cover  two  thirds  of  the  land. 

In  consequence  of  some  peculiar  characters  in  the  lower 
members  of  this  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  convenient 
classification,  most  geologists  have  subdivided  the  series. 

The  Lower  Series  comprises  the  coal  measures,  millstone, 
grit,  and  shale,  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. These  formations  are  oAen  highly  inclined,  and  abound 
in  contortions,  curvatures,  and  faults,  denoting  the  influence 
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of  some  dbturbing  force  which  wee  not  extended  into  the 
upper  series.  The  products  of  the  lower  section  are  by  far 
the  most  valuable  in  the  entire  system  of  rocks. 

There  appears  considerable  difficulty  in  admitting  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  transition  and  secondary  orders  at  the  point 
assigned  by  some  writers ;  that  is,  between  the  mountain  lime* 
sUMoe  and  the  coal  measures.  The  former  conforms  so  conv- 
pletely  to  the  dispositim  of  the  beds  of  the  latter,  that  it  really 
seems  impossible  to  view  them  but  as  parts  of  one  great  class. 
Neither  is  the  argument  founded  on  the  ^^  truly  remarkable 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains,''  in  the  coal  and 
limestone  formations,  wholly  free  from  objection ;  because  the 
genus  Proddcta  is  common  to  the  mountain  limestone,  the 
shalc^  and  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  between  the  coal  seams,  in 
frequent  cases,  particularly  in  the  great  South  Wales  basin. 

The  plurallelism,  inclination,  and  curvature  of  the  beds  of 
old  red  sandstone,  are  so  conformable,  also,  to  those  of  most 
coal  fields,  that  it  seems  equally  difficult  to  separate  them  there. 
(See  figs.  107. 114.  and  II 7.  Vol.  I.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged  tnat.  the  mountain  limestone  is  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  acknowledged  transition  limestone,  and  that  the  ^*  old 
red  sandstone  possesses  all  the  mineral  characters  of  greywacke 
except  the  colour ; "  and  Mr.  Coneybeare  admits  that,  in 
many  instances,  ^<  the  limits  between  this  series  and  that  of 
transition  rocks,  can  only  be  arbitrarUy  assigned ; "  and  fur- 
ther, that  ^^  at  least  ten  characters  will  be  found  in  common 
between  them,  for  one  which  would  lead  to  an  opposite  ar- 
rangement." 

So  many  circumstances,  geographical  as  well  as  geological, 
concur  to  associate  these  formations,  that  it  appears  desirable 
so  to  treat  them ;  and  it  then  remains  to  be  determined  whe- 
ther such  associated  formations  should  be  transferred  to  the 
transition  class,  or  remain  the  lowest  section  of  the  secondary. 
In  the  unsettled  state  of  the  controversy,  we  incline  to  the 
latter ;  and  conceive  that  we  should  more  effectually  extricate 
ourselves  from  theory,  by  adopting  the  alternative  offered  in 
Mr.  Coneybeare's  arrangement,  under  the  characteristic  appel- 
lation of  me  carboniferous  order. 
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The  preceding  sketch  {Jg.lB.)  from  Dr.  Buckland,  from 
Section  R  of  the  formations  near  Appleby,  exhibits  this  series 
partly  resting  upon  vertical  beds  of  greywacke. 

The  Upper  Series  consists  of  all  the  formations  between  the 
coal  and  the  chalk,  as  will  be  hereafter  detailed.  These  rocks 
seldom  incline  considerably  in  this  country,  like  the  preceding 
class.  The  directions,  or  lines  of  bearing,  of  the  Einglish  strata 
stretch  in  an  irregularly  parallel  direction  across  the  island, 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  As  these  beds  rise  to 
the  north-west,  their  uplifted  edges  are  often  abrupt,  forming 
escarpments.  The  oolite  limestone  and  the  chalk  furnish  the 
boldest  examples  of  these  outcrops,  while  the  clays  and  soft 
strata  form  intermediate  valleys  and  low  plains.  Siee  the  sec* 
tion  {Jig.  16.)  of  the  principal  secondary  formations  in  the 
midUuid  counties.. 

le 
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Tertiary. 


Tertiary  Class.  —  After  the  consolidation  of  the  chalk,  it  is 
apparent  that  its  surface  was  subjected  to  the  violent  oper- 
ations of  mighty  waters,  which  occasioned  the  partial  removal 
or  destruction  of  that  formation ;  and  there  are  indications  of 
a  long  interval  of  time  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk 
and  me  succeeding  strata*  Their  organic  remains  are  very 
different,  and  the  other  characters  of  this  series  are  also  dis- 
similar. All  these  circumstances,  announcing  an  important 
geological  epoch,  are  sufHciently  remarkable  to  suggest  an 
arrangement  of  the  beds  above  the  chalk,  under  the  separate 
class  of  Tertiary  Formations* 

It  is  well  observed  by  Professor  Sedgewick,  that  "  the  Eng- 
lish formations  which  rest  immediately  upon  the  chalk  belong 
to  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth ;  for  they 
are  not  coextensive  with,  nor  always  confonnable  to,  the  bedfs 
by  which  they  are  supported,  but  rather  resemble  materials 
which  have  been  mechanically  drifled  into  the  deep  depressions 
or  water-worn  denudations  of  the  older  rocks.  They  are, 
therefore,  generally  limited  to  the  extent  of  certain  preexist- 
ing inequalities  in  the  surface  of.  the  globe. 
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*<  Deposits  originating  in  the  way  we  have  described  must 
necessarily  be  of  variable  thickness,  and  liable  to  every  possible 
modification  from  the  action  of  mere  local  causes.  Any  usefid 
classitication  of  their  component  beds  would,  perhaps,  never 
have  been  effected,  had  not  the  organic  remains,  preserved  in 
them,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  uniformity  of  character  and 
arrangement.  An  accurate  examination  of  these  spoils  has, 
therefore,  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  establishing  analogies 
between  phenomena  which  otherwise  must  have  appeared  en- 
tu-ely  unconnected*" 

These  deposits  seldom  appear  consolidated  in  the  form  of 
rodcs,  but  generally  consist  of  varieties  of  clay,  marl,  and 
sand,  with  occasional  concretionary  masses.  In  this  section 
also  occur  two  or.  three  alternations  of  fresh-water  or  lacustrine 
beds ;  that  is,  of  deposits,  which,  from  the  numerous  shells 
they  ccmtain,  resemblii^  the  Test^cea  of  lakes  and  rivers,  are 
judged  to  have  originated  in  fresh  water.  In  Bavaria  they  are 
stated  to  contain  perfect  beds  of  coal  and  iron-stone.  In  France 
this  class  seems  to  have  been  carried  somewhat  higher  than 
in  the  English  series.  The  latter  comprises  the  plastic  clay 
and  its  accompanying  sands,  the  London  clay,  the  upper 
marine  or  mixed  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  interposed 
between  tiie  fresh-water  strata,  the  shelly  crag  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk ;  and,  above  all  these,  particularly  in  the  south-east  and 
eastern  counties,  appears  a  vast  irregular  accumulation  of 
debris,  or  water-worn  and  transported  fragments  of  all  the 
preceding  formations,  known  by  the  name  of  diluvium. 

Dr.  Buckland  noticed  the  remarkable  occurrence  of  insu- 
lated portions  of  teitiary  strata  on  the  summits  of  the  Savoy 
Alps,  at  elevations  of  more  than  10,000  fl.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  observations  of  geologists  have  now  fidly  de- 
termined the  &ct,  that  tertiary  formations  exist  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  differ  in  few  essential  respects  from  tiiose 
in  this  country* 

17 
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We  have  selected  an  illustrative  section  of  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Wight  {/^.  17.),  where  the  entire  series 
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of  tertiary  strata  are  devdoped  under  the  most  interesting 
oircumstances.  The  present  is  not  the  tune  or  place  for  ad« 
verting  more  particularly  to  the  extraordinary  local  disturbance 
by  which  so  inany  of  the  superior  formatioos  have  acquired 
a  vertical  position. 

General  ObseweUions  on  the  Strata  which  cantatu  Organic 
Remains. 

The  word  Formation  is  understood  to  apply  to  certain  ^oups 
of  strata  which  have  been  associated  together  for  the  sake  of 
ready  and  simple  classification^  and  of  avoiding  the  perplexity 
otherwise  arising  from  their  numerous  suborduiate  beds.  But 
for  this  comprehensive  arrMigementi  it  would  be  difficult  to' 
distinguish,  with  sufficient  precision,  the  separate  members  of 
the  secondary  strata.  As  each  formation  is,  in  genend,  made 
up  of  several  members,  so  also  the  latter  are  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  beds  ;  and  those  beds,  again,  of  innumerable 
finer  lamina :  but  the  whole  series  being  found  to  possess  some 
common  character,  some  obvious  relations,  or  some  general 
similarity  in  organic  accompanim^its  or  circumstances  of  po- 
sition, they  are  appropriately  classed  under  one  common  doio- 
mination. 

In  this  country  these  names  are  chiefly  derived  from  some 
predominant  quality  or  structure;  as  the  green  or  chloritic 
sand^  ferruginous  sands,  red  sandstone,  magnesian  or  dolomitie 
limestone,  gault,  clunch,  and  oolites.  To  some  of  these  de- 
scriptive titles  others  have  been  superadded,  which  are  derived 
from  certain  localities  where  these  formations  are  best  de- 
veloped; such  as  the  Folkstone  marl,  Weald  day,  Oxford 
clay,  Hastings  sands,  Wobum  sands,  and  Shanklin  sands. 
Others  are  wholly  derived  from  localities ;  as  the  London  clay, 
Kimmeridge  clay,  Pordand  limestone,  Petworth  marble,  Forest 
marble,  &c. 

As  the  formations  comprehend  many  inferior  beds,  it  must 
often  occur  that  they  contain  some  whose  mineralogical  cha^- 
racters  differ  materially  from  those  imported  by  their  names. 
For  this  reason  a  nomenclature  derived  from  characters  not 
universal  must  be  considered  defective.  Of  this  class  is  what 
is  termed  the  plastic  clay  formation,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
sand.  The  Weald  clay  contains  thick  beds  of  sand,  with  lime- 
stone and  fresh-water  marbles.  We  may  add  also  the  clays 
and  limestones  of  the  ferruginous  sands,  the  Kelloways  rock, 
the  Oxford  clay,  &c 

The  practical  geologist  is  often  led  to  perceive  frequent 
transitions  and  modifications  in  thq  structure  of  the  same  beds ; 
the  clays  often  changing  to  indurated  argiUaceous  rocks,  shales. 
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and  schists,  or  ix>  beds  of  sand;  while  the  sandstones,  losing 
their  cohesion,  become  siliceous  clays,  or  friable  sands;  the 
sands  pass  into  chert,  and  the  grayel  into  breccia,  or  conglo- 
merates. Of  this  changeful  property  the  red  marl,  or  red 
sandstone  formation,  is  an  instance.  The  lias,  the  combrash, 
and  the  ferruginous  sands,  afford  numerous  examples  of  a 
similar  tendency. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  deposits,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  more  specifically  advert,  present  an  absolute  uni- 
fbrmity  of  character  in  every  part  of  the  world,  or  even  that 
they  can  be  at  all  tunes  satisfactorily  identified  at  remote 
points.  Modifications  of  those  characters  by  which  they  are 
best  distinguished  within  the  limited  area  of  our  island,  enor- 
mous expansimis  in  some  cases,  the  introduction  or  the  absence 
of  certain  beds  or  members  in  others,  increase  the  difficulty  of 
the  investigation.  At  such  times  the  observer  has  recourse  to 
the  organic  remains,  as  a  frequent  means  of  removing  his 
doubts  when  most  other  circumstances  are  equivocal. 

Such  is  the  diversity  observable  in  the  composition  and 
external  features  oi  the  secondary  formations,  that  the  study 
of  this  division  is  infinitely  more  attractive,  and  in  its  results 
more  singular  than  that  of  the  primary  order,  and  its  mineral 
products.  "  The  knowledge  of  these  substances,  which  is  the  ' 
ultimate  object  of  the  mere  mineralogist,  is  to  the  geologist 
osly  a  subordinate  acquisition,  and  forms  but  the  alphabet  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  decipher  the  chapter  of  nature  which 
he  studies.  Hence  the  rarer  varieties  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  mineralogist,  possess  the  highest  interest,  will,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  geologist,  attract  the  least  regard.'' 

There  is  litde  doubt  that  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  the  developement  of  the  secondary  strata  have  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  high  interest  which  their  extraneous  fossils  have 
excited.  A  powerful  stimulus  has  also  been  derived  from  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  French  naturalist.  Baron  Cuvier, 
whose  discoveries  have  thrown  a  charm  over  this  branch  of 
science,  and  strewed  the  path  of  all  succeeding  geolc^ists  with 
flowers.  "  This  study  is  rendered  interesting,"  he  observes, 
**  by  the  variety  of  productions  of  partial  or  general  revolutions 
which  it  affords,  and  by  the  abundance  of  me  different  species 
which  alternately  offer  themselves  to  view ;  it  neither  has  that 
dull  monotony  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  primitive 
formations,  nor  does  it  force  us,  like  the  latter,  almost  neces- 
sarily into  hypotheses.  The  facts  with  which  it  is  conversant 
are  so  prominent,  so  curious,  and  so  obvious,  that  they  may 
aoffice  to  occupy  the  most  ardent  imagination ;  and  the  con- 
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dtuioiis  which  they  a£brd  from  time  to  time,  even  to  the  most 
cantious  observer,  have  nothing  vagoe  or  arbitrary  in  their 
natnre.  HnaUy,  by  the  careful  investigation  of  these  events, 
which  approadb,  as  it  were,  to  the  history  of  our  own  race,  we 
may  hope  to  be  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  more  ancioit 
events  and  their  causes ;  if,  after  so  many  abortive  attempts 
already  made  on  the  same  subject,  we  may  yet  flatter  ourselves 
with  that  hope." 

From  the  commencement  of  his  investigation,  the  observer 
is  struck  with  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  altered  state  of  our 

flobe,  and  with  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  fossil  remains. 
lot  in  one  particular  spot,  not  in  one  r^on,  not  in  cme  quarter 
of  the  globe  alone:  but  wherever  the  strata  have  been  explored; 
in  the  greatest  subterranean  depths,  in  the  bowels  of  moun- 
tains, in  situations  far  remote  from  the  sea,  and  on  heights 
vastly  above  its  level,  these  wonderful  relics  are  deposited. 
In  almcNst  every  part  of  the  world,  the  same  phenomena  are 
exhibited,  constituting  durable  monuments  to  mark  the  revolu- 
tions upon  our  planet.  As  the  enquiry  proceeds,  it  is  perceived 
that  the  species  of  fossil  animals,  and  even  many  genera,  difler 
totally  from  the  animals  that  now  inhabit  the  earth.  In  the 
order  of  fossil  Test^ea,  appertaining  to  the  English  form* 
ations,  more  than  1 SOO  species  have  been  named  and  described 
by  Messrs.  Sowerby  and  other  naturalists ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  nine  tenths  differ  materially  from  the  recent 
species.  On  the  Continent,  M.  Lamarck  has  produced  a  list, 
and  specified  the  distinguishing  characters  of  about  720  spe- 
cies of  fossil  shells.  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  enumerate 
more  than  600  species  of  marine  sheUs  in  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  the  environs  of  Paris,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  unknown  in  a  recent  state. 

By  means  of  the  fossils  in  this  order  of  rocks,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  our 
globe,  and  we  can  form  some  vague  notions  of  the  vast  series 
of  years  which  must  have  elapsea  during  the  formation  of  such 
a  multitude  of  deposits,  and  even  of  the  subordinate  parts  of 
any  one  formation ;  for  instance,  those  of  the  London  clay, 
or  calcaire  grossier.  These  were  evidently  deposited  slowly, 
and  in  a  tranquil  sea,  since  the  fossils  are  found  in  regular 
beds,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  It  also  appears  that,  afler 
some  species  were  deposited,  they  wholly  disappeared,  and 
gave  place  to  others.  All  these  facts  indicate  a  long  series  of 
generations  of  marine  animals. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  phenomena  with  what  takes  place 
in  our  seas,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  similar  depositions,  to 
any  material  amount,  are  proceeding. 
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**  Solid  beds/*  observe  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Brongnlart,  **  are 
no  longer  formed,  in  any  magnitude,  in  our  present  seas,. and 
the  species  of  shells  are  always  the  same  in  the  same  parts  of 
the  sea.  For  example,  since  they  fished  for  oysters  upon  the 
coast  of  Cancale,  for  pearls  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  &c.,  it  is 
not  seen  that  these  shells  have  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by 
other  species.  From  researches,  made  by  one  of  us,  it  appears 
that,  during  near  2000  years,  the  bottom  of  those  seas  has 
not  been  changed ;  that  it  has  not  been  covered  with  any  new 
bed ;  and  that  the  species  of  shells,  which  were  fished  then, 
live  and  are  fished  even  at  the  present  day." 

It  has  been  stated,  that  one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries 
resulting  from  the  investigation  of  the  secondary  strata  is  that 
universally  prevailing  rule,  that  similar  strata  contain  similar 
extraneous  fossils.  However  curious  these  remains  might  be 
before  considered,  as  memorials  of  extinct  tribes  and  of  mighty 
changes,  they  became  more  valuable  to  the  geologist  when  he 
had  ascertained  that  certain  organic  remains  were  peculiar  to 
certain  formations,  and  that  these  bodies  furnished  him  with 
data  by  which  to  trace  and  to  determine  the  identity  of  such 
formations  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Experience  has  fully 
proved  that  these  characteristics  are  infinitely  more  to  be  re- 
lied on  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Chemical 
or  mineralogical  distinctions  are  far  from  universal :  they  are 
oflen  modified,  and  sometimes  wholly  changed,  even  in  limited 
areas ;  their  practical  application  for  geological  tests  has  been, 
repeatedly  found  delusive.  Not  so  the  extraneous  fossils  :  the 
same  genera  of  vegetables  and  Testacea,  for  instance,  which 
characterise  the  carboniferous  limestones  and  shales  of  the 
English  coal  fields,  may  be  observed  in  similar  formations  at 
Spitzbergen,  in  numerous  parts  of  the  European  continent,  in 
North  America  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  Trilobite  of 
our  transition  limestone  occurs  in  France,  in  North  America, 
and  other  remote  localities ;  and  the  fossils  of  the  transition 
slate  of  Wales  are  repeated  in  Germany,  in  France,  Colom- 
bia, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  near  Lake  Oneida. 

AH  the  observations  of  scientific  travellers  tend  to  confirm 
this  important  law.  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  construct 
geological  maps  with  perfect  precision.  Those  which  have 
been  compiled  ly  Messrs.  Smith,  Greenough,  Farey,  Buck- 
land,  Webster,  Weaver,  and  other  geologists  of  well-known 
reputation,  owe  their  accuracy  mainly  to  the  observance  of  this 
principle.  Geological  surveys  have  now  been  made  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  our  island.  District  surveys  have  frequently 
delineated  the  superficial  boundaries  of  the  formations,  with  as 
much  precision  as  the  direction  of  our  roads  and  rivers.     Some 
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of  the  geological  county  m^8  and  sections  of  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
published  since  his  great  map,  are  particularly  elaborate,  and 
are  locally  useful  in  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  the  more 
complicated  districts.  All  these  of  which  we  have  spoken 
have  appeared  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  attest  the 
rapid  prc^ess  of  this  departm^it  of  art  in  our  own  country. 
In  Irelano,  it  is  understood,  geological  surveys  are  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  the  trigonometrical  admeasurement  of 
that  country,  conducted  under  the  directi<Mi  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  circumstances  displayed  in 
the  secondary  deposits  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  natural  infer- 
ence that  the  eardi  has  been  subjected  to  more  frequent  revo- 
lutions, since  the  creation  of  organic  bein^  than  previously  to 
ikat  era.  We  are  chiefly  conducted  to  tnis  conclusion  by  the 
immense  variety  of  strata,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  position, 
and  by  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  extinction  of  certain  genera 
and  species  o(  animals,  the  succession  of  new  races  in  more 
recent  beds,  and  the  alternation  of  strata  containing  marine, 
terrestrial,  and  fresh-water  or  lacustrine  productions,  all  indi* 
eating  a  vast  series  of  geological  epochs.  To  this  fact  various 
other  concurrent  phenomena  bear  testimony.  Among  them 
may  be  included  the  oft-recurring  instances  both  of  partial  and 
general  disruption,  in  this  division  of  rocks.  Sometimes  a  single 
formation,  or  a  series  of  formations,  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  disturbing  fierce,  of  which  the  incumbent  strata 
exhibit  no  traces.  This  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  Isle 
of  Wi£;ht,  where  the  horizontal  beds  of  Headon  Hill  abut 
upon  the  vertical  strata,  and  demonstrate  that  the  convulsion 
which  ]:daced  the  latter  in  that  position,  took  place  before  the 
formation  of  the  superior  beds.     (See^.  17.) 

For  further  instances,  we  refer  die  reader  to  our  First 
Volume,  figures  107.  109.  and  1 14,,  which  were  introduced  in 
illustration  of  unconformable  strata.  The  lias  and  new 
red  sandstone  formations  furnish  abundant  examples  of  ho- 
rizontal beds  reposixig  upon  highly  inclined  strata,  all  indi- 
cating that,  at  the  time  those  strata  were  so  displaced,  the 
higher  formations  had  not  been  deposited*  Sometimes  the 
strata  appear  to  have  sunk  down ;  others  have  been  lifted  to 
considerable  elevations,  and  fragments  have  lodged  on  the 
summits  of  distant  mountains.  We  have  seen  elsewhere,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  that  enormous  excavations  have 
been  made,  that  some  of  the  superior  formations  have  been 
wholly  removed  from  that  area,  and  the  interior  beds  denuded, 
(figs.  127.  to  UO.)  We  have  also  seen  (figs.  108,  109.  1 17.) 
that  certain  isolated  portions  form  outliers,  capping  -the  sum- 
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mits  of  hills,  and  remain  solitary  remnants  of  strata  once  con^ 
tinuons,  and  interesting  memorials  of  past  revolutions. 

Asnonft  other  proofs  of  the  recurrence  of  such  revolutions, 
in  an  earner  state  of  the  globe,  may  be  classed  those  breccious 
rocks  and  conglomerates  which  are  composed  of  the  fragments 
that  originally  occupied,  or  yet  partially  occupy,  remote  situ- 
ations. The  efiects  of  a  destructive  power,  as  exhibited  in  the 
abruption  of  escarpments  and  the  excavation  of  defiles,  are 
idso  manifested  by  the  reproduction  of  new  rocks  from  the 
debris ;  and  it  has  been  further  remarked,  that  these  conglo- 
merate rocks  bear  marks  of  a  similar  destructive  agency, 
occurnng  at  .some  period  subsequent  to  their  consolidation. 

The  tertiary  formations  also  ezhihit  proofs  of  similar  catar 
strophes,  in  the  akemation  of  marine  and  fresh-water  strata, 
and  in  the  mingled  accumulations  of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  derived  both  from  the  sea  and  the  land.  ^^  Life, 
therefore,^'  observes  M.  Cuvier,  ^  has  been  oft^n  disturbed  on 
this  earth  by  terrible  events  :  calamities  which,  at  their  com- 
mencem^U,  have,  perhaps,  moved  and  overturned,  to  a  great 
depth,  the  entire  outer  crust  of  the  fflobe ;  but  which,  since 
these  first  commotions,  have  uniformly  acted  at  a  less  depth, 
and  less  generally.  Numberless  living  beings  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  catastrophes;  some  have  been  destroyed  by 
sudden  inundations,  others  have  been  laid  dry  in  consequence 
of  the  bottom  of  the  seas  being  instantaneously  elevated. 
Their  races  even  have  become  extinct,  and  have  left  no  me- 
morial of  them,  except  some  small  fragments  which  the  natu- 
ralist can  scarcely  recognise.  Such  are  the  conclusions  which 
necessarily  result  from  the  objects  that  we  meet  with  at  every 
fitep  of  our  enquiry,  and  wmch  we  can  always  verify  from 
examples  drawn  from  almost  every  country.  Every  part  of  the 
globe  bears  the  impress  of  these  great  aiid  terrible  events  so 
distinctly,  that  they  must  be  visible  to  all  who  are  Qualified  to 
read  dior  history  in  the  remains  which  they  have  left  behind." 

Diluoivm. 

Over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  our  island,  particu- 
larly towards  the  south  and  east,  is  spread  a  covering  com- 
posed of  the  fragments  of  rocks,  day,  sandstcmes,  and  chalk; 
which  debris,  or  broken  portions,  were  evidwitly  brought 
thither,  and  were  irr^utarly  accumulated,  by  means  of  pro- 
digious currents  which  swept  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  These 
ttppearances  are  ccmfirmatory  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge,  and  by  s\ieh  an  agen^  alone  can  these  phenomena  be 
adequately  accounted  for.     Ine  catastrophe  appears  to  have 
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destroyed  many  races  of  animals,  particularly  the  larger  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  that  then  inhabited  the  land,  and  even 
some  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  if  we  judge  from  the  extinct 
species  which  we  trace  in  this  debacle. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  there  appears  ample  evidence  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  similar  catastrophes,  the  consequence 
of  inundations  more  or  less  extensive.  That  to  which  we  now 
refer  was,  therefore,  the  last  of  these  revolutions,  and  modi- 
fied the  form  of  the  land  as  we  now  view  it.  Geologists  are 
agreed  in  designating  the  mass  of  transported  materials,  re- 
sulting from  that  event,  by  the  term  diluvial. 

Few  deposits  are  so  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  It  contains 
not  only  the  remains  of  those  organic  beings  which  then 
peopled  the  earth,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  zoology  of  that 
remote  period,  but  it  comprises  portions  derived  from  many 
older  formations,  and,  on  tracing  these  fragments  to  their 
original  sites,  enables  us  even  to  perceive  the  direction  of  this 
diluvial  current. 

Remains  of  mammiferous  animals  have  been  discovered  in 
most  of  the  great  diluvial  valleys  in  England ;  nor  are  they 
confined  to  these  low  sites,  but  have  often  been  found  em- 
bedded in  the  gi'avel  of  our  hills. 

How  far  all  deposits  of  this  character  may  be  affirmed  to 
be  absolutely  contemporaneous  must  remain  unsettled  for  a 
time.  It  can  only  be  decided  ultimately  by  the  physical  evi- 
dence that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject 
the  distinction  originally  made  by  Dr.  Buckland,  between  the 
detritus  formed  by  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  those  deposits 
which  accumulate  from  causes  now  in  action.  With  respect 
to  the  thickness  of  diluvial  matter,  its  greatest  accumulation  is 
probably  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  where  it  is  more  than  250  tL 
in  thickness.  Our  sections  (figs.  123.  and  124.)  represent 
portions  of  the  cliffe  of  that  county.  Mr.  De  la  Beche  observed 
in  Jamaica,  that  the  diluvial  gravel  was  from  200  to  300  ft. 
thick.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  it  is  stated  to  be  more 
than  600  ft  in  depth . 

An  investigation  of  these  deposits  will  contribute  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  force  and  direction  of  diluvial  currents. 
Mr.  Farey  long  ago  remai'ked,  that  no  true  theory  of  the 
earth  or  system  of  geology  will  ever  be-produced,  which  does 
not  embrace  a  knowledge  of  diluvial  ground  equally  or  more 
intimate  than  that  of  ^^  all  the  primitive  and  transition  coun- 
tries in  the  world;  because,  diluvium  being  vastly  more  spread 
indicates  later  operations  on  our  planet,  and  is  more  within  the 
reach  of  our  investigations  than  the  formation  of  mountains." 
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Alluvium  is  understood  to  designate  those  accumulations  of 
earth,  gravel,  sand,  and  other  loose  materials  which  result 
from  causes  in  daily  operation.  These  materials  are  derived 
partly  from  diluvium,  partly  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
by  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  wearing  away  of  strata  by 
torrents,  the  deposition  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  peat,  and 
poze ;  from  shifting  sand-banks  at  sea,  and  blown  sand  on 
shore,  and  even  from  the  operations  of  man.  Of  this  class  are 
the  deltas  which  are  produced  bv  sedimentary  subsidence; 
and  of  the  same  character  is  that  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  that  our  globe  exhibits, 
from  the  forests  of  timber  which  have  floated,  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  down  that  mighty  stream.  In  short,  it  defines  all 
deposits  formed  since  the  deluge,  as  distinguished  from  those 
accumulated  through  diluvial  agency. 

Except  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  formation 
of  low  tracts  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  on  flat 
chores,  the  effects  of  alluvial  operations  upon  the  earth,  as 
compared  with  the  diluvial,  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  pro- 
duced slight  alteration  from  the  remotest  period. 

Some  of  these  depositions  contain  traces  of  the  work  of  maUj 
such  as  rude  implements,  canoes,  &c.,  and  skeletons  of  some 
animals,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  population  and  cultiva-^ 
tion  extended,  gradually  disappeared,  and  are  now  strangers  to 
the  soil  of  which  they  formerly  were  the  principal  occupants.  At 
the  same  time,  these  animals,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  a 
different  class  from  those  which  are  traced  in  the  diluvial  de- 
posits, and  the  subterranean  caverns.  The  first  class,  in  almost 
all  cases,  is  strictly  identical  with  existing  species,  under 
similar  climates,  and  includes  the  human  race.  The  other  ani- 
mals either  approach  in  resemblance  to  those  which  exist  only 
in  tropical  climates,  or  are  entirely  unknown  in  a  recent  state, 
and  are  wholly  unmixed  with  traces  of  man  and  his  operations. 
The  essential  difference  in  these  two  deposits,  therefore,  is 
this : —  that  wliilst  alluvium  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
whilst  it  contains  the  remains  of  existing  beings,  among  which 
the  fossils  of  more  ancient  times  are  sometimes  fortuitously 
introduced,  the  genuine  undisturbed  diluvium  contains  no 
such  admixture,  but  the  latter  only.  Hence  the  relative  ages 
of  these  accumulations  of  detritus  are  fully  and  clearly  ascer- 
tainable. In  41  recent  controversy,  conducted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Jaumaly  Dr.  Fleming  has  opposed  this  hypo- 
thesis of  Baron  Cuvier  and  Dr.  Buckland,  and  refers  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  early  quadrupeds,  not  to  a  deluge,  but  ^^  to 
the  destructive  influence  of  the  chase." 
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Professor  Sedgewick's  papers  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
on  the  alluvium  and  diluvium  of  the  great  fen  district^  con- 
tain some  valuable  practical  information  on  this  part  of  the 
series ;  so,  also,  do  the  articles  by  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr. 
Lyell,  on  the  recent  fresh*water  limestone  in  Scotland,  and 
shell-marl  in  England,  in  the  Transacticns  of  the  Geological 
Society;  and  Dr.  Buckland's  paper  on  the  alluvial  products  in 
the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.  The  influence  of  the 
wind  in  accumulating  sand,  has  been  treated  on  in  some 
articles  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1827.  On  the  mar- 
gins of  our  coasts,  this  process  is  not  without  its  uses,  and  long 
ranges  of  sand-hills,  elevated  by  this  means,  protect  the  coun- 
try from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  threatens  to  encroach  upon  the  land.  Mr.  Hawkins  men- 
tions, in  vol.  iiL  of  the  Transections  of  the  Geological  Society 
qfCorrmaU^  that  many  thousand  acres  have  been  covered  with 
sea-sand  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall.  "  The  particles 
of  this  sand  have  been  wafted  thither  by  the  north-westerly 
winds,  which  blow  with  such  force  on  that  side  of  the  county ; 
and  this  deluge  of  sand  is  said  to  be  progressively  extending. 
The  mediimi  of  its  transportation  is  supposed  to  be  the  s^t 
spray,  which,  in  stormy  weather,  is  known  to  be  wafted  to  a 
great  distance.  The  sand  consists  chiefly  of  very  finely  com- 
minuted shells,  which,  when  once  deposited  by  these  natural 
air-balloons  cxi  the  higher  grounds,  are  continually  drifl^ed  to 
leeward." 


We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions into  which  the  rocks,  strata,  and  deposits,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  are  usually  arranged.  They  comprehend 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  all  that  are  known « on  the  globe. 
On  looking  at  the  small  space  which  our  island  occupies, 
and  comparing  the  enormous  expansion  of  these  formations 
on  our  continents,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  circumstance 
of  singular  geological  interest,  that  England  should  thus  pre- 
sent, within  so  limited  an  area,  such  an  epitome  of  the  globe. 
In  some  points,  the  whole  series  of  the  strata,  from  the  chalk 
to  the  coal  formation,  may  be  crossed  within  the  space  of 
twenty  miles ;  and  the  distance  from  the  chalk  hills  of  Dorset- 
shire, and  the  granitic  range  of  Dartmoor,  is  scarcely  fifty 
miles.  Certainly,  few  countries  in  the  world  offer  so  many 
facilities  for  stuaying  the  science  of  geology  as  our  own. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.L  Caiahguecf  Wi^ks  (m  Naturai  Hi9tory,  lately  published, 
taith  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  JBrOisk 
NaturaUsts, 

Britain. 

TrantacHons  of  the  PBnian  Society.     Session  1828-9.   Edin.  8vo,  pp.  40. 

We  have  already  (Vol.  I.  p.  291.)  given  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
intention  of  this  Society;  and  having  from  time  to  time  been  favoured 
with  papers  read  before  it,  we  have  oi3y  to  express  our  Satisfaction  at  the 
evidence  of  prosperity  afforded  by  the  present  publication.  None  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  Society  are  printed  at  len^  in  their  TramacHom ; 
tmt  abstracts  are  always  given,  in  the  very  judidous  and  useful  manner 
adopted  by  the  G^logical  Society  of  London. 

B^knd^  WiiUam^  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ro^al  Physical  Societies 
of  Edinburgh :  Studies  in  Natiural  History ;  exhibiting  a  Popular  View 
of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  Objects  of  the  Material  World.  Illus- 
trated by  ten  engravings.    Edinburgh.     Small  8vo.    6«. 

This  work  is  got  up,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  mtentions ;  it  mig^t  peeksps 
have  passed  for  something  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  taste  and  science  of  die  present  day.  Fourteen  sections  treat  of  nature 
generally,  reproductive  powers,  geology,  the  atmosphere,  rain,  &c.,  an 
autumn  day,  vegetables,  oirds,  the  ocean,  insects,  bees  and  ants,  winter, 
man,  and  the  city  and  country.  The  first  section  commences  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  **  If  we  could  suppose  a  human  being  in  the  full  posses- 
fion  d^  dl  his  faculties,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  led  to  an 
eminence,  and  for  the  first  time  made  to  behold  the  (»rth  and  the  sky,  the 
waving  trees,  sparkling  waters,  green  meadows,  and  the  happy  sporting 
of  birds  and  anhnals,  what  would  be  his  expressions  of  wonder,  delist, 
and  admiration  I "  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  most  un» 
scientific  ?  What  would  be  the  value  or  the  extent  of  the  man's  wonder 
or  admiration,  who  saw  for  the  first  time  things  with  the  nature  of  which  he 
was  unacquainted  ?  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  nature  intimately  and 
in  detail,  tiaat  we  can  admire  rationallj^ ;  the  **  expressions  of  wonder,"  of 
knofance,  affbrd  but  a  momentary  gratification,  because  they  cannot  reach 
rardier  than  the  -senses.  In  die  conclu(fing  section,  on  the  City  and  the 
Country,  it  is  said,  **  Compare  the  mild,  peaceful,  rosy-&ced  rustic,  sitting 
by  his  door  after  the  summer  day's  labour  is  over,  fondling  his  little  ones* 
on  his  knee,  to  the  paUid,  fierce-looking,  and  tuiMent  fi^quenter  of  the 
dty  gin-shop,  or  die  ragged  and  demoralised  inhabitants  of  the  close  and 
crowded  alley."  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  this  sort  of  sentimentalism ; 
the  comparison  would  not  be  fair,  unless  it  were  made  between  persons  of 
eqoal  education  and  equal  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  which  case, 
we  can  assert  from  observadon,  that  the  infaalntant  of  die  "  dose  and' 
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crowded  alley,"  who  spends  a  part  of  two  or  three  evenings  a  wedL  with 
his  equals  or  friends,  reading  the  newspapers  and  talking  over  the  news  of 
the  day,  in  the  **  city  gin«^op,"  or  ale-nouse,  will  be  as  superior  a  being  to 
the  **  peaceful,  rosy-faced  rustic,  with  his  little  onfes  on  his  knee,"  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  fashion  will  be  to  a  fox-hunting  country  squire  who  never  comes 
to  town  and  who  belongs  to  no  club. 

At  page  180.,  mention  is  made,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  an  insect 
called  leather-coat-jack,  which  will  bear  heavy  carriage  wheels  to  drive  over 
it  without  sustaining  injury.  We  should  like  to  have  some  particulars  of  this 
insect ;  we  suspect  the  author  is  confounding  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his 
Anatomy  ofExpremon^  respecting  a  human  being  of  extraordinary  muscular 
powers,  with  some  other  story  which  he  has  heard  respecting  insects.  We 
are  sorry  to  seem  to  be  severe  on  the  production  of  a  writer  who  evi- 
dently means  well ;  but  it  is  because  we  wish  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  doing 
better. 

7%^  British  XaturaUtt,     London.  12mo. 

This  is  a  clever,  eloquent,  and  in  several  respects  an  original  work.  We 
have  sent  it  to  a  reviewer  who  will  do  it  justice  in  an  early  Number. 

7%e  labrary  of  tifltertaining  Knowledge^  published  under  the  Superintend- 
ence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  London. 
12mo.    Parts,  2t.  each. 

We  have  formerly  (Vol.  IL  p.  1B8.^  spoken  favourably  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  and  have  now  before  us  five  additional  parts  completing 
the  third  volume.  Vol.  Ljpart  ii.  is  the  continuation  of  the  menageries,  equally 
deserving  of  commendation  with  part  i.  Vol.  ii.  part  i.  treats  of  vegetable 
substances  used  in  the  arts  and  m  domestic  economy,  commencing  with 
timber  trees.  This,  as  it  could  not  well  otherwise  be,  is  a  compilation 
chiefly  from  Miller's  Dictionary ;  it  is  on  the  whole  tolerably  accurate, 
thoi%h  not  without  a  few  errors  and  omissions.  For  instance,  at  p.  111., 
the  True  Service  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  generally 
cultivated  here  as  a  shrub ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  the 
people  of  Kamtschatka  use  the  fruit  as  food,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  it.  This  error  proceeds  from  confounding 
the  Mountain  Ash  with  the  True  Service.  Vol.  iL  part  ii.  treats  of  fruits. 
The  author,  or  rather  the  compiler,  obviously  knows  little  about  the  sub- 
ject practically,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  admitted  such  a  passa^  as 
the  following :  —  "To  the  facility  of  multiplying  varieties  by  gnuling  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  amazing  extension  of  the  sorts  of  apple,  probably  from  one 
common  stock.  The  varieties  at  present  known  are  considerably  more  than 
a  thousand."  From  the  last  sentence  we  gather,  that  by  extension  of  the 
sorts  the  compiler  means  increase  of  sorts,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  grafting,  but  is  effected  by  raising  from  seed.  Next  comes  the  f<^- 
lowing  very  inaccurate  sentence : — **  Of  &e  years  these  varieties  have  been 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of  one 
sort  to  the  blossom  of  another."  Vol.  iii.  part  L  .is  on  the  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties;  and  part  vl,  marked,  by  mistake  we  sup- 
pose, vol.  Hi.  part  L,  is  on  Insect  Architecture.  The  last  two  parts  are 
decidedly  the  best ;  that  on  insect  architecture  is  singularly  interesting  and 
entertaining,  and  will  unquestionably  have  a  powerful  influence  in  spreading 
8  taste  for  this  kind  of  r^uiing,  and  for  actual  observation.  It  is  attributea 
to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Rennie,  who  has  enriched  it  with  many  original 
observations  marked  with  his  initials.  When  part  iL  u>pears  we  shall  re- 
view it  at  leo^^  and  fiuther  remarks  on  **  Fruits  "  and  <*  Timber  trees  " 
vfll  be  found  u  No.xxiv.  Gard,  Mag, 
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7^  Ycung  Ladtft  Book:  a  Manual  of  elegant  Recreations,  Bxercises, 
and  Pursuits.     London.     )3nio. 

We  notice  this  work  because  it  contiiins  some  well-written  and  beautiflilly 
illustrated  introductions  to  mineralog}',  conchology,  entomology,  botany, 
and  ornithology.  From  such  introductions  in  such  a  book,  we  anticipate  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  study  of  natural  history  among  that  sex  ana  class 
tor  whom  such  studies  are  in  a  particular  manner  adapted.  It  is  not  in  our 
line  to  notice  the  other  parts  ot  the  work,  &rther  than  to  state  that  they 
appear  equally  well  eiecuted,  and  that  the  engntvin|;s  are  most  exquisite, 
lx>th  in  design  and  in  execution.  If  we  were  to  find  any  &ult,  it  would 
be  with  the  fanciful  initial  letters  to  the  chapters,  which  are  hot  at  all  so 
dear  and  obvious  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  silk  binding  and  lade  paper 
we  beyond  our  praise.  Every  mother  who  has  young  daughters,  and  can 
spare  a  guinea,  will  not  be  sorry  for  having  exchanged  it  for  a  copy  of  TTit 
xoung  Ladt^s  Book. 

The  Gardens  4tnd  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  de&neated ;  being 
Descriptions  and  Figitfes  in  Illustration  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
living  Animals  in  the  Society's  Collection.  In  Monthly  Parts,  2r.  6dL 
each.    Nos.  L  to  III.  have  appeared. 

''  At  the  recmest  of  the  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society,  the  secretary, 
N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.,  has  in  the  kindest  manner  consented  to  charge  himself 
with  the  task  of  superintending  the  execution  of  every  department  of  the 
work.  The  descriptions  and  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  animals  represented  will  be  furnished  by  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq., 
the  vice-secretary.  The  whole  of  the  drawings  will  be  made  by  Mr.  William 
Harvey,  who  has  already  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  talent  in  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art ;  and  the  engravers,  Messrs.  Branston  and  Wright,  will 
exert  their  utmost  skill  to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  of  his  pencil.  The  num- 
ber of  animals  figured  in  each  will  vary  in  some  d^ee  with  the  interest  of 
the  subjects,  and  the  extent  of  the  letter-press  required  for  their  illustration ; 
the  averaee  however  will  be  about  twelve.  In  addition  to  these  cuts,  most 
of  the  articles  wili  be  followed  by  appropriate  vignettes,  which  will  in  many^ 
instances  be  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  gardens ;  but  will  more  fre- 
quently be  drawn  from  the  taste  and  imagination  of  the  artist." 

From  the  above  extract  our  readers  will  infer  that  this  work  is  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  we  can  assure  tiiem  that  the  engravings  have  never 
b^  surpassed  in  beauty ;  if  thev  have  ever  been  equalled,  it  is  in  the 
Toiver  Menagerie  (Vol.  II.  p.  50.;,  and  in  the  The  Young  Ladys  Book.  , 
The  compositions  presented  as  vignettes  are  exquisite  in  their  kind,  and 
even  the  ktter-press  is  very  superior. 
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On  the  21st  of  January  will  be  published,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of^the  East  India  Company,  the  first  num- 
ber, m  folio,  with  ten  coloived  plates,  of  lUuMtraHons  of  Indian  Zoology, 
of  coloured  fiaures  of  Indian  animals,  unknown  or  not  yet  pub- 
ction  of  Major-General  Hardwicke,  F.R.S.  and  L.8. 


lished;  from  the  collection  _       ^ 

M.R.A.S.  M.R.LA.  &c.,  selected  and  arranged  by  S.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  F.G.& 

F.K.S.L. 

A  life  of  our  great  JNTatwaSit  Ray  is  in  preparation,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  John- 
son,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

Vol.  vi*  of  Curtis's  BrUkk  Entomology  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the 
moBSth. 

V0L.IIL  —  No.  11.  o 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Akt.  I.  Calendar  of  Nature. 
Scotland. 
Diagram,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and  ITict- 
mometer,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Days  in 
October  and  November ;  also  the  Depth  of  Rain  in  the  Pluviometer,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Moisture  evaporatecl  in  the  Evqwrating  Grange,  for  the 
same  Period ;  as  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perth- 
shire, N.  lat.  56°  231',  a*>ove  the  level  of  the  sea  172  ft.,  and  15  miles 
from  the  coast,  being  the  mean  of  daily  observations  at  10  o'clock  morn- 
ing and  10  o'clock  evening. 
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To  avoid  rq)etition  in  describing  the  lines  on  the  preceding  diagram,  we 
must  refer  to  Vol.  11.  p.  478.  The  mean  temperature  in  October  this  year  was 
46** ;  and  in  November,  39^**.  In  turning  back  to  p.  94.  Vol.  II.,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  temperature  in  October  last  year  was  4*5°,  and  in  No- 
vember 4*3®,  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  month  this  season.  The  depth 
of  rain  in  October  this  year  amounted  to  2*25  in.,  and  in  November  to 
2*5  in.,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  less  than  fell  during  the  same  period  last 
se&wn ;  and  this  difference  of  temperature  has  been  accompanied  with  cor- 
responding effects  on  the  progress  of  vegetation.  The  last  day  of  October 
was  the  coldest :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  39® ;  extreme  cold  35® ; 
wind  N.  The  warmest  day  m  that  month  was  the  1 1th :  mean  temperature 
of  that  day  54*5" ;  extreme  heat  59® ;  wind  W.  The  coldest  day  in 
November  was  the  18th:  mean  temperature  of  that  day  33'5°;  extreme 
cold  28® ;  wind  N.  The  warmest  day  in  that  month  was  on  the  3d :  mean 
temperature  of  that  daj^  48*5® ;  extreme  heat  52® :  wind  W.  The  mercury 
in  tne  barometer  was  highest  on  the  28th  of  October,  being  29*85  in.  ,*  and 
lowest  on  the  2l8t,  being  28*72  in.  In  November  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter was  highest  on  the  19th :  height  29*78  in. ;  and  lowest  on  the  4th, 
being  28*70  in.  The  wind  is  invariably  in  the  east  or  north-east  when  the  mer- 
curial column  rises  highest ;  and  frequently  in  the  west  and  south-west  when 
it  is  most  depressed.  In  October  there  were  only  3  days  of  brilliant,  and  12 
days  of  partial,  sunshine ;  16  days  were  cloudy.  Rain  fell  on  9  days,  and 
22  days  were  &ir.  In  Novemb^  there  were  9  days  of  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  3  partial  sunshine ;  18  were  cloudy ;  and  on  10  of  these  days  rain  fell. 
There  were  loud  gales  of  wind  on  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  and  14th  of 
October ;  and  bri^  gales  on  the  13th  and  25th  of  November. 

The  rains  in  the  early  months  of  autumn  produced  a  continued  evapo- 
ration, which  cooled  the  earth's  sur&ce  to  that  degree,  that  it  prevented  wheat 
from  giving  a  braird  in  the  same  time,  under  the  same  temperature  in  the 
air,  as  last  year.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  Grampian  Hills  were  covered 
with  a  slight  fleece  of  snow,  and  a  few  flocks  of  wild  geese  were  seen  arriving 
•  from  the  northern  coasts  to  the  Low  Carse.  Wheat  that  was  sown  on  the 
1st  speared  above  ground  on  the  18th  :  mean  temperature  of  that  period 
47*3®.  It  will  be  seen  at  Vol.  II.  p.  96.,  that  wheat  gave  a  braird  in  13  days 
in  October  last  year,  under  a  mean  temperature  of  52®.  Flocks  of  fieldfares 
appeared  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  on  the  26th.  The  flowers  of  the  i^^rbutus 
CTnedo  began  to  open  on  the  12th,  and  the  plants  were  in  full  blow  by  the 
j38th.  The  harvest  last  season  "  was  secured  on  the  highest  grounds,  which 
form  the  north  bank  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  by  the  22d  of  September." 
(Vol.  II.  p.  96.^  It  was  the  6th  day  of  October  this  year  that  the  fields 
were  clear  on  tne  same  ffounds,  15  days  later. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  forest  trees  exhibited  the  ^  sear  and  yellow 
leaf,"  but  few  had  parted  from  the  tree.  The  firequent  loud  winds  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  throughout  the  autumn  months,  had  partly  strength- 
ened that  part  which  attaches  the  leaf  to  the  shoot ;  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture retaraed  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood :  about  a  third  part  fell  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  9th,  afler  a  severe  hoar  frost  on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  on 
the  18th  and  19th,  a  keen  frost  completed  the  work  of  denudation  on  beech, 
birch,  ash,  maple,  &c. ;  but  young  oa&s,  and  many  varieties  of  apple  and  plum 
trees  on  standards,  still  retain  about  a  fourth  part  of  their  foliage,  an  unfii- 
vourable  symptom  for  the  crop  of  firuit  or  acorns  next  year.  On  the  18th 
georginas,  JncSan  shot,  love^ples,  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of 
28®.  The  Chinese  primrose  withstood  the  early  shock  in  the  open  border, 
and  also  the  early  red  Indian  chrysanthemum,  both  of  which  are  now  in 
flower  in  ^e  open  air.  Below  or  at  40®  mean  temperature,  vegetation 
makes  ver^  slow  and  imperceptible  progress.  Wheat  which  was  sown  this 
year  on  the  24th  of  October,  only  gave  a  braird  on  the  22d  of  November,  a 
period  of  29  days ;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  41*2®  :  and  wheat  that 
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was  sown  on  the  29th  of  October,  on  the  same  cb^,  and  onti  contiguous  fteld» 
as  reported  from  last  year,  where  a  braird  was  obtained  in  19  days,  under  a 
temperature  of  44°  (Vol.  II.  p.  97.),  has  not  yet  appeared  above  ground, 
although  11  days  more  have  elapsed ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  period 
being  39*8°.  Such  is  the  variable  climate  of  Scotland,  and  such  are  the 
effects  of  four  degrees  of  diminished  temperature  on  vegetation,  when  it  ap- 
proaches that  point  at  which  vegetation  stands  still.  —  J.  G,    Nov,  30. 


Art.  II.     Eeirospeeiive  Criticism. 


The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  has  already  been  reviewed  in 
the  pages  of  your  Magazine ;  it  would  be  superfluous,  there- 
fore>  to  submit  it  to  a  fresh  analysis.  As  the  first  impression, 
however,  seems  to  have  met  with  on  unusually  ready  and 
rapid  sale,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  briefly  to  notice  the 
second  edition,  which  the  public  has  had  the  good  taste  thus 
early  to  call  for.  It  is  no  wonder  the  work  has  found  so 
fiivourable  a  reception,  for  a  more  pleasing  little  volume,  re- 
lating to  what  may  be  termed  the  pojndar  study  of  natural 
history^  has  seldom  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  calculated 
to  afford  pleasure  to  the  most  experienced  observer,  by  pre- 
senting to  his  mind,  in  an  agreeable  form,  objects  with  which, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  already  familiar,  and  to  lure  the  inex- 

{)erienced  to  the  like  pursuits,  and  enlist  them  among  the 
overs  of  nature*  If  our  author  wants  the  merit  of  originality 
justly  due  to  Gilbert  White,  his  volume,  nevertheless,  is  not 
unworthy  of  occupying  a  permanent  place  on  the  same  shelf 
with  that  of  the  historian  of  Selbome.  There  is  withal  such 
an  admirable  tone  of  good  feeling  pervading  every  page  of 
the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  it  was  not  without  sur- 
prise, not  without  something  like  indignation,  that  I  read  the 
severe  and  unmerited  censure  passed  upon  the  writer  by  the 
reviewer.  Vol.  II.  p.  181.  of  your  Magazine.  There  are  8om« 
critics,  however,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  do  not  well  fulfil 
the  functions  of  their  ofiice,  unless  they  inflict  a  ceitain  degree 
of  chastisement  on  everj' unlucky  author  who  comes  imder  tiaeir 
clutches.  Accordingly,  the  reviewer  falls  foul  of  our  author, 
who,  if  he  be  not  an  errant  hypocrite,  must  be  an  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  man,  and  accuses  him— of  what?  why,  of  "  utter 
insensibility  to  the  misery  he  descrihes^^  viz.  of  the  poor ;  aod^ 
moreover,  attributes  this  want  of  feeling  to  "  a  habit  of  enjoying 
his  awn  ease^  without  thinking  of  others  ;  and  of  looking  upon 
the  poor  (perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself)  as  an  inferior  racA 
of  beings.^*  On  referring  to  the  original  passage  of  the  Jourwdi, 
I  confess,  I  really  can  see  nothing  in  it  to  call  forth  such  seve- 
rity: and  the  author  himself  too  (who,  in  all  probability,  must 
have  seen  this  piece  of  criticism),  we  may  conclude,  is  of  the 
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same  opinion ;  for  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  reprint  the 
passage,  word  for  word,  in  his  second  edition,  (p.  15,  16.)  I 
rejoice  that  he  has  done  so,  as  it  affords  a  fair  presumption  that, 
on  mature  consideration,  he  is  not  conscious  that  the  charge  is 
just  The  case  appears  to  be  this:  he  is  giving  us  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  employment  and  occupations  of  the  poor  in  his  dis- 
trict ;  and  after  mentioning  the  demand  for  labour  arising  from 
the  limekilns,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  the  teasel,  and  the 
harvest  in  general,  he  concludes  with  the  breaking  of  the 
limestone  for  the  roads.  "  Then  comes  our  emplojnment  for 
this  dark  season  of  the  year  (winter),  the  breaking  of  the  lime- 
stone for  the  use  of  the  roads,  of  which  we  afibrd  a  large 
supply  to  less  favoured  districts.  This  material  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  distant  places,  or  of  difficult  attainment,  but  to 
be  found  almost  at  the  very  doors  of  the  cottages,  &c.,  and 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  article.**  At  this  work,  he 
tells  us,  "  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  tolerably  sized  children, 
can  obtain  from  2^.  8rf.  to  Ss,  per  day,  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.**  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  he  is  here  describing  the 
employment  and  earnings  of  the  poor  at  the  itorst  of  times, 
and  under  the  least  Javoiirable  circumstances  ;  and  if  his  ao* 
fcount  be  correct  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  it  is  clear 
the  poor  in  this  district,  though  not,  of  course,  exempt  from 
ftiany  of  the  ordinary  and  unavoidable  evils  of  poverty,  are  yet 
better  off,  having  more  regular  employment  and  a  greater  cer- 
tainty of  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  the  poor  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  general  picture  pre- 
sented to  us,  they  appear  to  be  healthy,  contented,  and  com- 
fortable in  their  stations.  "  Our  labourers,*'  he  says,  "  their 
children,  and  cottages,  I  think,  present  a  testimony  of  their 
Well  doing,  by  the  orderly,  decent  conduct  of  the  former,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  latter.'*  Who  can  wonder  that  this  ami- 
able man  should  express  some  satisfaction  at  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  The  accusation  of  the  reviewer  strijces  me  as  so  ut- 
terly uncalled  for  and  unwarrantable,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
inclination  I  feel  to  raise  my  humble  voice  in  protestation 
against  it  Judging  of  the  author  from  a  perusal  of  his  book 
only,  every  one,  I  should  suppose,  must  think  well  of  him  aa 
a  naturalist  and  as  a  man.  Beyond  this,  I,  for  my  part,  have 
no  knowledge  of  him  whatever,  nor  am  I  certain  even  of  his 
name ;  having  heard  the  work  attributed  to  more  than  one 
person,  with  all  of  whom  I  am  totally  unacouainted.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  private  or  interested  motive  tor  standing  forth 
in  his  defence,  but  give  my  testimony  simply  from  honest  con- 
viction of  the  truth,  quite  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced. 

Besides  visiting  the  author  with  unjust  censure,  and  accus- 
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ma  him  of  insensibility  to  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  reviewer 
indulges  in  a  strain  of  pert  flippancy,  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking  evinces,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  veiy  bad  taste.  Take, 
for  example,  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  critique :  "  You 
have,  no  doubt,  met  with  a  grass^green  volume,  of  very  suf- 
Jicing  plumpness^  and  Jlowrishing  appearance^  lately  produced 
under  the  title  of  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.*'  The  "  grass- 
green"  cover  of  cloth  or  canvass  must  be  allowed  to  be,  in 
point  both  of  neatness  and  durability,  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  binding  in  boards^  as  it  is  called*  Of  what  exact 
dimensions  the  reviewer  would  have  had  the  book,  we  are  not 
informed ;  in  its  present  state,  however,  it  is  in  bulk  and  sta- 
ture a  very  well  proportioned  volume.  And  as  to  itsjhurisk" 
ing  appearance,  no  author's  name  is  displayed  in  the  titlepage 
with  a  long  train  of  F.  L.  R.  A,  G.  H.  S.  &c.  &c,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  stamp  the  work  with  an  "  Imprimatur,**  and  give  it 
currency :  there  is  no  pompous,  fawning  dedication  to  some 
noble  patron,  to  puff  it  into  notice,  screen  its  imperfections, 
and  crave  for  it  that  support  which  it  does  not  in  reality  de- 
serve ;  but  orphan-like,  and  unprotected  even  by  the  sanction 
of  a  name,  the  book  is  sent  into  the  world  to  make  its  own 
way,  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits ;  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  a  more  modest,  unpretending  performance. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  this  reviewer  to  peruse  an  excel- 
lent little  pamphlet,  written  in  a  high  strain  ot  irony,  entitled. 
Advice  to  a  young  Reviewer  ;  the  tract  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1807,  and  is  attributed  (I  believe  justly)  to  Dr.  Cople- 
ston,  the  present  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  I  will  promise  him,  if 
not  some  improvement  in  his  art,  at  least  some  entertainment, 
from  the  perusal,  and,  I  think,  both. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  reviewer,  and  turn  to  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  work  itself.  Instead  of  the  bad  aquatinta 
print  of  the  Shellard's  Lane. Oak,  fironting  the  tidepage  of  the 
first  edition,  we  are  presented,  in  the  second,  with  a  neat  litde 
wood-enffraving  of  the  tree,  by  that  excellent  xylc^apher, 
Mr.  Williams.  This  is  a  great  improvement.  The  vignette, 
however,  is  not  in  Mr.  Williams's  best  style ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain ;  it  is  evidently  copied,  and  copied  too  servilely,  from 
tlie  larger  print,  which  always  struck  me  as  the  worst  thing 
in  the  book,  wanting,  as  it  does  entirely,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  species,  and  of  which  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  almost  as  much  like  an  oak  tree  as  any 
odier,  and  almost  as  much  like  any  other  as  an  oak.  The 
tree  itself  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Strutt; 
and  had  he  fortunately  been  employed  to  make  the  sketchy 
and  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  to  engrave  the  block  fi*om  it, 
the  cut  would  have  borne  somewhat  more  of  a  family  like* 
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ness  to  those  exquisite  specimens,  the  joint  production  of 
these  two  artists,  which  adorn  some  of  the  early  Nmnbers  of 

?our  Magazine,  and  are  so  justly  and  universally  admired, 
have  no  wish,  however,  to  find  &ult  with  subordinate  parts, 
where  there  is  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
whole.  The  substitution  of  the  wooden  vignette  in  the 
room  of  the  aquatinta  engraving  is  an  exchange  greatly  for 
the  better,  like  that  effected  of  old,  x?^^^^  x^^^^^^ — S9^^ 
in  lieu  of  brass.  There  is  also  one  additional  plate  in  the 
same  style  as  those  in  the  first  edition,  representing  a  new 
or  little  known  species  of  agaric,  and  likewise  four  or  five 
other  wood-engravings.  Among  the  latter,  that  which  shows 
the  singular  diversity  of  forms  in  the  small  scales  (commonly 
called  meal  or  dust)  which  cover  the  wings  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  opens  to  us  a  wide  field  of  interesting  enquiry.  How 
infinite  is  the  variety  which  Nature  displays  even  in  her 
smallest  work^  and  where,  to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer, 
the  objects  seem  uniform  and  alike !  And  how  much  closer 
an  inspection  will  they  bear,  than  the  fairest  works  of  art ! 
And  here  I  would  just  throw  out  a  hint  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  entomologist,  and  suggest,  whether  the  examination 
of  these  minute  parts  imder  a  high  power  of  the  microscope, 
might  not  possibly,  in  some  intricate  cases,  be  of  service  to- 
wards distinguishing  species  fi'om  mere  varieties.  Where  but 
slight  discriminating  marks  appear  obvious  between  two  in- 
sects, if  it  should  turn  out,  on  microscopic  inspection,  that  the 
scales  of  the  two  taken  firom  corresponding  portions  of  the 
wings,  are  of  dissimilar  forms  in  each,  the  stoutest  advocate 
for  the  non-multiplication  of  species  could  hardly  resist  such 
evidence  of  the  two  insects  being  really  distinct. 

Besides  the  additional  plates,  there  is,  in  the  second  edition, 
a  considerable  portion  of  firesh  matter  in  the  letter-press.  Of 
the  value  of  such  new  matter,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the 
following  interesting  extract,  which  is  the  only  one  I  will 
make,  having  already  extended  my  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  at  first  anticipated. 

"  Rural  sounds,"  observes  the  author,  "  the  voices,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  wild  creatures,  as  heard  by  the  naturalist,  belong 
to,  and  are  in  concord  with,  the  country  only.  Our  sight, 
our  smell,  may,  perhaps,  be  deceived  for  an  interval  by  con-« 
servatories,  horticultural  arts,  and  bowers  of  sweets ;  but  our 
hearing  can  in  no  way  be  beguiled  by  any  semblance  of  what 
is  heard  in  the  grove  or  the  field.  The  hum,  the  murmur, 
the  medley  of  the  mead,  is  peculiarly  its  own,  admits  of  no 
imitation;  and  the  voices  of  our  birds  convey  particular  intima^ 
tion,  and  distinctly  notify  the  various  periods  of  the  year,  with 
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an  accuracy  as  certain  as  diey  are  detailed  in  oar  calendars. 
The  season  of  sprinff  is  always  announced  as  approaching  by 
the  notes  of  the  rookery,  by  the  jangle  or  wooing  accents  of 
the  dark  frequenters  of  its  trees ;  and  that  time  having  passed 
away,  these  contentions  and  cadences  are  no  longer  heard. 
The  cuckoo  then  comes,  and  informs  us  that  spring  has 
arrived ;  that  he  has  journeyed  to  us,  borne  by  gentle  gales 
in  sunny  days ;  that  fragrant  flowers  are  in  the  copse  and 
the  mead,  and  all  things  telling  of  gratulation  and  of  joy :  the 
children  mark  this  well-known  sound,  spring  out,  and  cuckoo  t 
ouckoo  !  as  they  gambol  down  the  lane ;  the  very  plougfaboy 
bids  him  welcome  in  the  early  mom.  It  is  hardly  spring 
without  the  cuckoo's  song ;  and  having  told  his  tale,  he  has 
voice  for  no  more  —  is  silent  or  away.  Then  comes  the  dark, 
swift-winged  marten  *,  glancing  through  the  air,  that  seems 
afraid  to  visit  our  uncertain  clime;  he  comes,  though  late, 
and  hurries  through  his  business  here,  eager  again  to  depart; 
all  day  long  in  agitation  and  precipitate  flight.  The  bland 
zephyrs  of  the  spring  have  no  charms  with  them ;  but  bask- 
ing and  careering  in  the  sultry  gleams  of  June  and  July,  they 
associate  in  throngs,  and,  screaming,  dash  round  the  steeple 
or  the  ruined  tower,  to  serenade  their  nesting  mates;  and 
glare  and  heat  are  in  their  train.  When  the  fervour  of  sum* 
mer  ceases,  this  bird  of  the  sun  will  depart  The  evening 
robin,  from  the  summit  of  some  leafless  bough,  or  projecting 
point,  tells  us  that  autumn  is  come,  and  brings  matured  fruits, 
chilly  airs,  and  sober  hours ;  and  he,  the  lonely  minstrel  now 
that  sings,  is  understood  by  all.  These  four  birds  thus  indi* 
eate  a  separate  season,  have  no  interference  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  other,  nor  could  they  be  transposed  without  the 
loss  of  all  the  meaning  they  convey,  which  no  contrivance  of 
art  could  supply ;  and  by  long  association  they  have  become 
identified  with  the  period,  and  in  peculiar  accordance  with  the 
time.'*  (p.  266.) 

This  passage  is  both  just  and  beautifril,  and  in  unison  with 
the  rest  of  the  pages.  The  author,  indeed,  in  treating  of  the 
most  ordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  paints  the  scene  with 
that  descriptive  faithfulness,  feeling,  and  vivacity,  which  never 
&il  to  rouse  our  recollections,  and  set  the  objects  before  ns  iif 
a  manner  that  is  at  once  striking  and  delighmil.  We  almost 
fdncy  that  we  hear  the  melody  of  the  birds,  and  behold  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  the  plants  and  insects. 

♦  The  swift,  HMndo  if  pus.  The  unobservant  reader  may  perhi^  be 
misled  by  this  passage,  to  suppose  that  the  swift  does  not  amve  in  our  cli- 
mate till  the  month  of  June;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  bird  makes 
rXB  appearance  in  May,  and  sometnnes  by  the  end  of  April.  The  author, 
however,  very  justly  represents  the  season  of  June  and  July  as  being  par- 
ticularly marked  by  its  joyous  scream. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  recommend  this  pleasing 
volume  to  every  lover  of  nature,  and  particularly  to  all  yoimg 
persons,  whose  taste  for  searching  into  the  wonders  of  creatioa 
and  die  works  of  their  Creator,  may  possibly  be  in  a  great 
degree  formed  by  the  early  perusal  of  such  books.  I  also 
sincerely  congratulate  the  public  and  the  author  on  the  speedy 
demand  for  a  second  edition  ;  —  the  author,  on  the  success  o£ 
his  well-executed  performance  —  the  public,  on  their  due 
estimation  of  it,  which  affords  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the 
taste  for  natural  history  is  on  the  increase.  No  one,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  who  possesses  the  former  edition,  will  regret 
having  become  a  purchaser  of  the  new  one.  —  A  FHend  to 
fair  Criticism, 

The  Vignette  for  the  TUleptiee,  —  Sir,  In  offering  some  remarks  (not 
of  a  complimentary  kind)  on  the  new  engraved  titlepage  for  the  First  and 
Second  Volumes  of  your  Magazine,  which,  in  the  last  Number,  you  havei 
had  the  liberality  to  present  to  ^'our  purchaser^  without  making  (as  the 
manner  of  some  is*;  any  additional  charge  for  such  articles,  I  fear  I 
may  be  performing  a  rather  ungracious  office,  and  transgressing  the 
spirit  of  tnat  excellent  old  proverb,  which  tells  us  that  **  we  ought  not 
to  look  a  ^  horse  in  the  mouth."  It  is  one  feature,  however,  of 
your  Magazme,  that  ^ou  not  onW  allow  *  contributors  to  criticise  on^ 
another,"  but  to  criticise  yourself  too ;  and,  as  on  former  occasions  (see 
Vol.  I,  p.  96.  and  303,)  you  took  in  such  good  part  the  criticisms  of  your, 
correspondents  on  the  ornamental  vignette  on  the  cover,  I  make  bold  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  one  now  presented  to  us  in  the  new  titlepage.  My. 
remarks  are  not  made  in  a  bad  spirit ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  if  I  derived  less  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  your  Numbers  than  I  do, 
or  felt  no  interest  in  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  I  should  not  think- 
it  worth  while  to  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  then,, 
the  head  of  the  lion  is  almost  unintelligible ;  until  the  third  examination  of 
the  print  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  out  the  physiognomy  of  the 
noble  beast.  What  I  now  suppose  to  represent  the  animal's  ear,  at  first 
view  looks  like  his  eye,  and  nis  eye  like  his  nose ;  and  in  this  manner,  I 
find,  others,  besides  myself,  have  construed  his  features.  Thus  much  for  the 
lion's  head^  against  which  my  chief  objection  lies ;  but  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  tail,  which,  though  plainly  enough  the  lion's  property,  is  yet  so 
injudiciously  arranged  relatively  to  the  giraffe,  that,  at  the  first  gRm^se^  it 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as  belonging  to  the  latter  animal,  ffourishW 
his  posterior  appendage  in  a  frolicsome  mood.  Nearly  the  same  remark 
appkes  also,  and  applies  still  more  strongly,  to  the  tail  of  the  serpent.  By 
tne  way,  I  know  not  what  right  you  have  to  set  the  lion  and  the  serpent 
together  so  by  the  ears ;  but,  for  this,  perhaps,  you  have  sufficient  authority, 
and  may  know  better  than  myself.  But  to  proceed  (for  I  have  not  yet 
done  finding  fault) ;  the  fish  in  the  foreground  is  very  imperfectly  por- 
trayed, and  the  h(^  of  the  vulture  is  almost  as  unintelligible  as  that  ot  the 
lion.  In  the  lower  comer  of  the  print  on  the  lefl,  immediately  under  the 
vulture's  tail,  there  is  something  like  a  fir  tree,  which  is  very  awkwardly  in- 
troduced, and  not  well  represented ;  and  near  it  are  two  pair  of  small,  rounds 

•  The  dirty  practice  of  making  the  purchasers  of  works  which  a|>pear  in 
periodical  numbers  pay  extra,  and  dearly  too,  for  the  mere  ordinary  titlepage 
and  index  to  each  volume,  is  become  too  common  with  some,  otherwise 
respectable,  editors.  On  this  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  take  some  future 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  obtenrations. 
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white  objects^  of  which  I  cannot  guess  the  meBninc.    And  lastlj,  ti 

least  in  importance,  the  portrait  of  Linnaeus  is  wboDy  unlike  tiie  i 
and  except  nis  tie  wis.  Much  stress,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  a  i 
fiuicy  composition,  l&e  the  one  in  question ;  at  the  same  time,  its  gcnend 
correctness  and  excellence  of  execution  are  not  altogedier  nnimportapL 
The  titlepage  is  to  the  volume  something  like  what  tl^  vesdhule  is  to  the 
building ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  ill-judged  to  raise  an  unfiivourable  impression  m 
limine.  I  admire  your  Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  but  not  so  the  engrsred  title- 
page,  which,  I  must  sav,  smkes  me  as  unworthy  of  the  book  to  which  it  is 
prefixed.  The  artist  has  not,  neither  the  designer  [Bfr.  HanrCT]  nor  en- 
graver [Mr.  Branston],  affixed  his  name,  and  has  acted  wisely  by  the 
omission,  as  the  cut  does  him  no  credit;  indeed,  I  infinitely  prefer  the 
vignette  on  the  cover.  I  have  again  to  apologise  for  the  fiieedom  of  my  re- 
marks, and  the  more  so  as  the  subject  of  them  is  v^firee  tmd  voiwUtuy  gift  on 
your  part,  and  one  on  which  your  purchasers  had,  of  conrse,  no  right  to 
calculate.  But  where  things  are  good  in  the  main,  we  are  apt  to  wish  them 
to  be  free  from  blemishes  in  the  subordinate  parts  :  and  you  must  be  aware 
that  reproof  is  most  profitably  administered,  that  is,  with  the  best  chance  of 
success,  not  to  those  who  have  the  most  faults  to  correct,  but  to  those  ^o 
are  most  disposed  to  correct  them. 

Should  you  think  well,  Mr.  Editor,  to  print  these  remarks,  as  you  have 
done  similar  ones  on  a  former  occasion,  the  sooner  you  take  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  the  better ;  retrospective  criticism  being  a  dish  that  should  be 
eaten  hot,  or  it  loses  half  its  flavour.    Yours,  &c.  —  B,    Coventyy,  Niov,  80. 

The  same  objections  having  been  made  by  **  An  Original  Subscriber,"  and 
others,  we  shall  try  what  can  be  done  for  a  title  to  Vol.  III.  —  Cond, 

The  Wafer  Shrew  (Vol.  II.  p.  399.),  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  so 
rare  an  animal  in  this  country  as  has  been  supposed ;  I  occasionally  see  it 
on  the  small  brooks  in  this  parish,  rapidly  swimming  along  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water,  and,  when  alarmoi,  diving  with  great  s^ty.  —  W,  T.  Bree. 
Alktley  Rectory,  Sept,  8.  1829. 

Dr,  Ure't  Geology,  —  Sir,  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  upon  a  letter 
in  your  last  Number,  containing  strictures  on  Dr.  Ure's  Geoiogy,  {perceiving 
you  set  apart  in  your  miscellany  a  chapter  for  communications  of  the  nature 
alluded  to.  I  certainly  am  much  suiprised  at  the  decided  tone  which  the 
author  assumes  throughout,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  lays  down  the  law 
concerning  right  and  wrong ;  having  anticipated  rather  the  contrary  fix>m  the 
professions  he  repeatedly  makes  in  the  outset. 

It  surely  becomes  one,  who  is  **  not  even  a  tyro  in  geology,"  rather  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  anv  point  he  may  not  perfecdy  agree  with,  than  pe- 
remptorily to  pronounce  that  **  all  this  is  palpably  wrong."  To  take  Mr. 
H.*8  arguments  in  order ;  I  ma^  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, he  has  been  a  little  hasty  m  calling  the  mistake  in  the  Table  of  Equivar 
lents  "  an  important  error."  An  unprejudiced  reader  cannot,  surely,  view 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  printer's  mistake,  one  which  may  at  any 
time  occur  in  a  work  of  any  extent ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  rather  a  gross  oversight  in  the  correction  of  the  press.  For, 
although  Dr.  Ure  may  not  be  a  geologist,  practically  speaking,  every  one  will 

S've  him  credit  for  knowing  the  place  of  the  lias  in  the  geological  series, 
either  can  I  conceive  this  error  likely  to  be  at  all  injurious  to  the  science, 
even  with  the  youngest  student ;  for  in  the  table  immediately  preceding  the 
one  mentioned  by  H.,  that  bed  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  all  the  doubt 
which  such  a  contradiction  could  cause  tne  reader  might  at  once  be  re- 
moved by  turning  to  the  chapter  specially  appropriated  to  the  subject. 
Secondly,  with  reeard  to  the  account  of  the  fossils  of  the  iron-sand,  I  must 
qgain  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  the  error  therein  supposed ;  nay,  I  will 
MJf  J  think  there  is  no  error  at  all.  Dr,  Ure  undoubtedly  has  not  given  us 
all  the  inform^on  he  might  have  done,  concerning  those  fossils,  at  least,  he 
has  not  put  it  in  the  proper  place ;  in  this  respect  his  arrangement  is  much 
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inferior  to  Mr.  Bekewell's ;  but,  when  he  tells  tis  that  the  formation  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  quotes,  verbatim,  the  passage  in  Coney* 
beare  and  rhillips,  I  would,  on  my  part,  respectfully  submit  that  he  is  not 
only  not  **  palpd>ly  wrong,"  but  actually  right.  Bar.  H.  is  very  likely  a 
Kent  or  Sussex  man,  and,  not  beins  **  even  a  tyro  in  geology,"  perchance 
thinks  that  the  few  square  miles  of  Tilgate  Forest  compose  the  formation 
called  **  the  Hastings*  sand."  He,  I  say,  is  perhaps  not  aware  of  its  extent 
in  Beds,  Cambridge,  and  other  midland  counties,  and  can  it  be  there  said  to 
be  perfectly  explored,  or  even  at  all  adequately  examined:  to  this  time, 
indeed,  takmg  tne  formation  generally,  it  may,  I  think,  strictlv  be  said,  that 
the  fossils  ^  are  not  numerous ; "  Mr.  Mantell  has,  indeed,  shown  us  what 
we  may  expect  on  further  examination,  but,  alas !  observers  like  him  are  not 
every  where  to  be  met  with ;  if  we  had  many  such,  content  to  pass  their 
leisure  hours  in  thoroughly  investigating  the  country  immediately  around 
them,  room  would  not  be  lef^  for  compilers  of  books  on  geology  to  be  even 
suspected  of  errors  of  this  nature. 

Of  the  few  lines  next  in  order  in  H.*s  letter,  being  merely  hints,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  and  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  ''  shameful  in- 
correctness "  of  the  plates.     It  must  be  confessed  that  H.  is  particularly 
unhappy  in  his  first  example ;  he  states  that  Scaphites  squilis  is  **  peculiar 
to  the  lower  chalk  ;  "  for  such  an  assertion  one  would  suppose  he  had  some 
authority  which  he  could  state ;  what  it  is,  however,  I  am  ouite  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  unless  he  happens  to  possess  Coneybeare  and  Phulips's  book,  and 
understands  the  passage  concenung  Scaphites  (p.  73.^  to  refer  to  the  strata 
in  eeneral,  instead  of  merely  the  two  beds  of  the  chalx  ,*  as  every  one  else,  I 
believe,  would.     I  thus  give  him  credit  for  having  some  authority  for  his 
assertions  however  distorted ;  though  I  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  possess 
Coneybeare's  book,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  Scapmtes  eequalis  is  there 
absolutely  mentioned  as  a  &u  fossil.    The  next  instance  in  H.*s  letter  is 
equally  unfortunate,  Jliya  intermedia  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coneybeare  as  a 
fossil  of  the  inferior  ooiiie,  and  in  this  case  I  cannot  even  guess  at  H.'s 
authority  for  calling  it  **  of  the  London  clav"  as  if  therein  only  to  be  found. 
Turrilites  costata,  moreover,  is  a  green-sand  fossil,  and  therefore  rightly  placed 
in  a  plate  which  I  always  considered  as  intended  to  contain,  not  mereiy  the 
fossils  of  the  oolite  limestone  beds,  but  to  join  on  to  the  one  succeeding 
it;  that,  as  it  contains  fossils  from  the  crag  to  the  chalk,  so  this  includes 
the  beds  £rom  the  chalk-marl  to  the  combrash.    The  same  will  also  apply 
to  Hamites  gibbosus,  and  Vermicularia  umbonata.    Of  Protellaria  ma- 
cr6ptera  I  cannot  spe»k,  not  knowing  the  name,  but  I  suppose  Rostellaria 
macr6ptera   is    the    shell    alluded   to;    however,   of  it    and  Turrit^Ila 
conoidea  nothing  positive  can  be  brought  forward :  to  say  the  most,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whetner  Dr.  Ure  has  committed  any  mistake  in  assigning  them 
their  present  situations.    With  regard  to  H.*s  concluding  remarks,  1  must 
again  confess  myself  unable  to  conceive  the  ill  effects  3iat  mistakes  like 
these,  supposing  them  to  be  such,  can  have  on  the  science ;  they  would,  at 
most,  create  a  little  confusion  to  the  reader,  which  might  be  cleared  away  by 
referring  to  the  work  on  the  subject  next  at  hand ;  and  I  must  say,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  Mr.  H.  to  have  done  so  before  he 
parted  with  his  letter.     In  general,  indeed,  I  think  we  should  be  careful  how 
we  magnify  molehills  into  mountains,  and,  for  a  few  inaccuracies  and  maiks 
of  inattention,  throw  discredit  on  a  book  which,  like  Dr.  Ure's,  contains 
so  many  pages  of  sound  induction  and  philosophic  reasoning ;  and  although 
most  people  will  be  inclined  to  differ,  more  or  less,  from  his  theory,  or  the 
arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  yet,  as  geologists  still  seem  inclined  to 
adhere  to  one  of  the  three  hypotheses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coneybeare  in  his 
Introduction,  a  book  written  m  support  of  one  of  them  by  such  a  man  as 
Ure  may  not  be  without  its  use ;  perhaps,  indeed,  we  mi^t  all  be  much 
benefited,  and  our  ideas  enlarged,  if  men  qualified  for  such  speculation  were 
to  illustrate  the  other  two,  in  connection  with  a  good  practical  account  of 
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the  present  state  of  the  science.  I  fear,  Sir,  I  have  already  encroadied  on 
the  space  allotted  for  others,  and  will  therefore  conclude  by  subecrilxng  ray- 
self.  Yours,  &C.  —  T.  E.     Cambridge,  Nov.  21. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Anstaers, 


Bewick^ 9  Relics,  —  Sir,  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Bewick,  a  paragraph 
app^u^  in  several  of  the  London  and  provincial  pf^>ers,  cm^ied,  I  believe^ 
originally  from  the  Tyne  Mercury,  which  stated  that  "  Mr.  Bewick  had  left 
unfinished  a  history  of  fishes,  an<}  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  with  portraits  of 
hb  friends,  and  a  lai^  cut  of  an  old  hunter,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
employed  himself  upon  only  a  few  days  before  his  death."  Being  a  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  this  justly  celebrated  artist  (painter,  I  may  call  him\ 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  above  statement  is  correct,  and  still 
more,  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  the  relics  alluded  to  being  published. 
Not  one  of  the  efibrts  of  his  wonderful  genius  should  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dovaston  may  be  able  to  give  the  information  required ;  and, 
by  doing  so,  he  would  much  oblige.  Yours,  &c.  —  W,  T.  Bree,  AUetley  Bee 
torvy  Nov.  30. 1829. 

F.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  a  copy  of  Bewick's  Birdi^ 
published  in  1826,  and  I  there  find  some  species  figured  and  described  at  the 
end  of  the  volumes,  under  the  title  of  **  Addend^"  over  and  above  those 
which  were  published  in  the  Supplement  in  1821.  The  last  edition  of  the 
Quadrupeds  also  contains  many  cuts  and  vignettes  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
early  ones.  Would  it  not  be  almost  an  act  of  justice  to  publi^  these  ad- 
denda in  a  separate  volume,  so  as  to  enable  the  purchasers  of  the  early  edi* 
tions  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them  ?  They  might  ail  be  appended  to  what,  I 
hope,  will,  ere  long,  be  given  to  the  public  under  some  sucn  title  as  Betrnd^t 
Betnams;  viz.,  a  volume  containing  all  the  works  the  artist  left  unpublished 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  including  also  such  of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  vignettes,  as  do  not  occur  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  works.  There  is 
no  doubt  such  a  volume  would  sell ;  and,  I  trust,  his  heirs  or  executors  will 
lose  no  time  in  taking  it  in  hand.  —  W.  T.  B. 

Anatomical  Preparations,  it  is  said  by  some,  are  not  kept  in  rectified  spirits 
of  wine.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  inform  me  whether  any 
other  liquid  be  preferable  on  account  of  quality  or  price.  —  B.  Mound. 
Bromsgrove,  Oct.  24.  1829. 

To  preserve  reptiles,  three  parts  of  distilled  water  may  be  added  to  one 
part  of  alcohol ;  or  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  distilled  water 
are  preferable ;  these  proportions  will  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  pre- 
serve reptiles  or  fishes,  and  have  the  additional  advantage  of  not  destroying 
colours.  I  believe  either  of  these  mixtures  will  preserve  anatomical  pre- 
parations. —  Y.  L,     Nov.  2.  1829. 

T/ie  Black-headed  Bunting  (in  answer  to  T.  G.  Clithero,  Vol.  II.  p.  289.)— 
This  I  have  alwavs  considered  to  be  the  reed  bunting  (Emberiza  5Schcenl* 
clus,  Betvick,  Vol.  i.  p.  176.  edit.  6.  1826)  found  in  the  fens  and  marshes. 
It  may,  probably,  migrate  into  some  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen  one  in  the  winter.  Another  bird,  called  liie 
blackcap,  is  Jlibtacilla  Atric^flla,  which  is  certainly  a  summer  visitor.  — ' 
J.  Lakes,     Liskeard  Vicarage,  Cornwall,  Aug.l5.  1829. 

W/mtBird  is  Musdcapa  luctuosa  (Vol.  II.  p.  274.)  ?  I  can  find  none  such 
in  Bewick.     The  only  species  known  here  is  M.  Gnsola. — Id. 

Muscicapa  luctuosa  or  Tenuninck  is  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  Muscfcapa  Atri* 
captlla  of  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Latham.  For  an  excellent  figure  see  Bewick, 
British  Bird*,  vol.  L  p.  207. 1  perceive  you  have  already  given  a  figure,  Vol.  J. 
p.  331.  -^S.T  P.  Nov.  2.  1829. 
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To  soften  the  Sknu  of  Birds  (in  answer  to  J.  A.  H.,  Vol.  II.  p.  A»k)^ 
Wrap  the  feet  of  the  bird  in  a  damp  cloth,  and  put  a  piece  of  linen  dipped 
in  water,  with  the  water  wrung  out,  in  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  moistened 
cotton  in  the  eyes. — A,  Z.     Nov.  5,  1829. 

Softening  the  Skins  of  Birds, — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
J.  A.  H.  (  Vol.II.  p.  484.),  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  receiving  the  sluns  of  birds  in  a  dry  state  from 
South  America,  always  puts  them  into  a  cellar  for  a  few  days  previously  to 
stuffing  them,  to  render  the  skin  soft.  I  am.  Sir,  &c, — H,  Gray's  Inn,  Nov, 
23.  1829. 

A  small  Bird  reputed  to  be  a  Humvting-Bird,  —  The  small  bird  met  with 
in  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  reputed,  from  its  diminutive  size,  to 
be  a  humming-bird  (Vol.  II.  p.  402.),  I  ^ould  have  little  doubt  must  be  the 
golden-crest^  wren,  which  is  the  smallest  of  our  British  birds,  and  answefB 
die  remainder  of  the  description  by  frequently  making  its  ^  pendent  bed 
and  procreant  cradle"  on  the  extreme  branches  of  some  fir  or  other  tree«-^ 
W.  T.  Bree.    Rectory,  AUesley,  Sept.  8.  1829. 

Winter  Quarters  ^ Frogs  (Vol.  II.  p.  103. 289.). —Sir,  The  following  j&et 
relative  to  this  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.  In  draining  a  bog  or  springy 
piece  of  ground  in  the  winter  1813-14  (during  the  frost),  I  d^overed  a  lai^ 
ouantity,  some  hundreds  I  suppose,  embedded  about  three  feet  below  the  sur* 
tace,  in  the  head  or  source  of  a  more  than  usually  stroi^  spring.  Upon 
being  uncovered  they  appeared  very  inactive,  but  not  torpid  or  motionless^ 
and  attempted  to  bury  themselves  again  in  the  sand,«which,  from  the  flowing 
of  the  water,  was  so  easily  separated  as  to  admit  a  pole  of  considenble 
length  to  be  run  down  it  with  a  slkht  pressure.  The  cavity  in  which  they 
were,  and  which  apparently  was  formed  by  them,  was  so-  placed  that  the 
water  of  the  ^ring  flowed  through  it,  and  prevented  their  feeling  the  efieets 
of  the  fit>st.  In  cleaning  ditches  or  stagnant  ponds  during  the  winter,  I 
have  never  seen  any  but  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  in  which,  I  am  told,  they 
are  common.  Are  we  not  to  infer  from  this  that  they  instinctively  sedc  springs, 
as  the  water  is  less  liable  to  freeze ;  and,  as  they  were  in  the  mstance  men* 
tioned  capable  of  moving,  that  they  do  not  hyb^ate  or  become  torpid  duF- 
ing  the  wmter,  but  that  they  rehire  in  water,  or  in  their  hiding  places  ?  I 
have  never  observed  them  in  cutches  or  pools  until  near  their  spawning 
time,  viz.  after  a  few  warm  days  in  February  or  March,  when  their  ^  croak- 
ing is  considered  the  precursor  of  spring  and  provocative  of  sport"  to  boys<; 
after  which  the  embryo  frogs  appear  as  black  spots  in  a  large  mass  of  gela- 
tinous matter.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. — J.  F.  B.  Aug.  29.  1829. 

Skate  Spawn. — What  are  these  gelatinous  masses  so  prevalent  On  our 
coasts,  and  called  by  the  vulgar,  skate  spawn  ?  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  walk  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
abundance  of  these  large,  transparent,  jell^^-like  masses,  the  exuviae  of  every 
tide.  A  few  days  aeo  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  in  its 
natural  element,  left  by  the  ebb,  in  a  shallow  tank  of  clear  water,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  d^^ee  of  sensific  and  motific  power  far  beyond  what  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  in  such  an  assemblage  of  negative  organisation. 
The  masses  vary  in  bulk,  and  may  weigh  from  four  ounces  to  two  pounds. 
On  the  beach  they  are  a  solid  and  quivering  lump,  having  one  side  convex 
and  perfectly  smooth,  the  other  cupped  in  its  centre;  the  cup  of  the  largest 
18  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  hard  and  cartilaginous  at  the  bottom,  with 
the  a{^)earance  of  four  quadrangular  tentacula  nearly  even  with  die  surf^. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  one  of  these  m  water,  and  I  was  at- 
tracted by  its  well  defined  outline  and  graceful  movements ;  it  was  lying  at 
the  bottom  upon  its  convex  side,  and  ttie  cup,  which  on  the  beadi  is  about 
one  fifUi  of  its  whole  diameter,  and  would  hold  not  more  than  an  ounce  of 
water,  was  now  expanded  to  its  entire  diameter,  and  would  contain  at  least 
a  pint    The  movenients  perceptible  were  in  the  margin  of  the  cup,  and 
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consisted  of  undulating  oscillations,  mtrorsum  H  extronum^  and  rendered 
more  evident  by  the  margin  of  the  cup  being  furnished  with  fine  wavmg 
fimbris.  TTie  animal  gnKiually  thickens  from  the  margin  down  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  movements  are  effected  by  gentle  contractions  and  dilatatwns, 
which,  when  swimming,  are  alternately  stronger  on  either  side  as  die  direc- 
tion of  the  animal  requires,  the  contractions  having  rather  a  spiral  mchna- 
tion.  The  whole  is  perfectly  transparent,  at  least  interrupted  only  by  distant 
tendinous-looking  lines  rising  vertically  from  its  centre.  On  bringing  it  to 
the  surface  it  commenced  a  retreat  to  the  margin  of  the  tank,  swimming 
slowly,  with  its  concavity  inclining  forwards,  and  then  settling  at  the  bottom ; 
on  raising  it  again,  and  turning  up  its  convex  side,  it  righted  itself  and  sank; 
on  touching  it,  when  at  the  bottom,  it  shrank  from  the  touch,  and  moved 
forward  a  few  inches.  Any  information  on  this  subject  in  your  interesting 
Magazine  will  oblige.  Yours,  &c. — John  Srown,  F.L,S.  Boston  L^  Attg,22, 

Whether  a  Fish  coiled  the  Samlet  ever  becomes  a  Salmon  or  not,  is  n  ques- 
tion not  yet  satisfactorily' answered.  I  think  I  could  give  circumstantial, 
if  not  positive,  proof  that  it  does.  William  V.  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Minster- 
worth,  near  Gloucester,  who  has  a  very  extenshre  fishery  on  the  river 
Severn,  is  of  opinion,  from  information  received  firom  fishermen  under 
his  direction,  that  the  samlet  does  ultimately  become  a  sahnon,  in  confirma^ 
tion  of  which,  he  says,  one  of  the  fishermen  thrust  a  wire  through  the  tail  of 
a  samlet,  and  in  process  of  time  (notwithstanding  the  corrosion  and  action 
of  the  fresh  and  sea-water  on  the  wire)  the  same  was  again  taken  with  the 
vnre  in  its  tail  after  that  it  had  become  a  salmon.  —  T^homas  Hawkins,  T%e 
Haw  near  Gloucester,  Oct.  21.  1829. 

Whether  the  Botcher,  the  Gillion,  and  the  Salmon  are  merely  varieties  or 
the  same  fish,  or  (as  the  fishermen  here  think)  distinct  species,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  should  wish  solved.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  distinctive 
names  are  local  or  general,  but,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  I  think 
they  will  be  understood  as  distinct.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  are  the 
same  fish  at  a  distant  period  or  stage  of  ^owth,  or  varieties  only,  and  that 
the  renovating  influence  of  the  sea-water  is  the  only  difierence ;  but  if  I  am 
wronff,  I  should  wish  to  be  better  informed.  —  Id, 

A  Nidus  attached  to  a  Reed.  —  Sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  giving  me 
the  name  of  the  wonderfiil  architect  whose  work  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  {fig.  19.)  It  was  found  attached  to  a  reed,  in  the  mside  of  the 
roof  of  a  bam  at  Crimplesham,  in  Norfolk.    The  sketch  is  of  the  natural  size 
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S?ntr^  but  ^^}'a  ^'^^.  l^^  *^V^  «^  ^  i^'  ^^^  is  a  third  in  the 
h^oll  cdL  ntf?K*"  «^r  1?^^^  ^^^ '  ^d  ^t*^"  that  six  or  seven 
tKvdte^  ikii^'^'S^  ?^  ^^  >^??y  .^  (^^  mellifica),  but  not,  I 
tninit,.qmte  so  large.  The  material  of  which*  this  furious  nidus  i»  formed,  i^ 
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pears  to  be  masticated  wood  or  straw,  mixed  up  with  some  glutinous  fluid, 
and  having  altogether  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  grey  bibulous  paper  in 
which  slate  pencils  are  envdoped,  but  not  so  thick  by  half.  —  G,  M,  Lynn 
Regis,  Sept,  S.  1829. 

Cuculiut  dmplex,  —  Sir,  The  following  is  a  drawing  (^fig,  20.)  of  two 


fi>88il  shells  in  my  possession,  which  appear  to  be  the  Cuc(illus  simplex  of 
Rumphius  (tabula  59.  litera  B).  They  are  firmly  united  together ;  but 
whetner  the  connection  was  of  a  tenderer  nature  at  first,  than  it  is  at  present, 
I  must  leave  to  the  learned  to  determine.  Yours,  &c.  —  F,  R,  S.  Oct,  1829. 

Ladanum  was  procured  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides  by  goats,  as  your  cor- 
reroondent.  Professor  Thomson,  observes 
(Vol.  IL  p.  408.) ;  but  Toumefort  informs  us 
that  it  is  now  gathered  by  means  of  a  sort  of  ^ 
whip,  made  ofleather  thongs,  fiistened  in  two  ' 
rows  to  a  long  handle,  of  which  he  gives  an 
engravi^.     (f!g,  21.)    When    Toumefort 
was  in  Crete  he  went  to  visit  the  district 
where  the  ledon,  or  Cistus  creticus,  grows, 
and  saw  a  set  of  peasants,  in  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day,  busily  employed  in  flogging  the 
shrubs  with    these  whips,  till    they  were 
covered  with  the  ladanum,  and  they  then 
scraped  off  the  gum  and  prepared  it  in  lumps 
for  sale.  —  P.  in  B.  Augiut.  1829. 

Fall  of  the  Leaf  m  Evergreens,  —  Do  fir 
trees,  laurels,  box,  holly,  and  other  ever- 
greens, shed  and  renew  thdr  leaves  annually; 
and,  if  they  do,  how  and  when  does  the  pro- 
cess take  place,  as  they  never  appear  devoid 
of  leaves  ?  — il/.  J^.     Oct.  1829. 

Mr.  TatenCs  Method  of  making  Meteoro- 
logical Observations.  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  beg 
a  space  m  your  valuable  pages,  to  repl  v  to 
the  remarks  of  your  intelligent  correspondent, 
Mr.  Gorrie  of  Annat  Oarcfens,  Pothshire,  on 
my  meteorological  observations  for  last  year.  ^  1 
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Th$t  I  hare  always  coondered  miifonmty  ki  the 
atioiu  should  be  made  by  meteorologists,  not  only  witli  respect  to  time,  bat 
as  regards  instruments  of  similar  construction,  of  the  greatest  impoitance^ 
I  need  only  refer  to  a  letter  written  by  me,  in  February,  1823  (see  Momtkfy 
Magazine,  vol,  Iv.  p.  207.),  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Mefeeorolo- 
gical  Society  in  the  metropolis ;  and  I  should  be  most  happy,  at  any  time,  to 
assist  in  the  arrangement  of  some  plan  by  which  that  desirable  object  could 
be  obtained. 

I  will  now  proceed,  without  further  pre&ce,  to  state  the  method  practised 
by  me  in  makmg  my  observations.  The  thermometer  and  barometer  are 
examined  every  day  at  8  a.  m.,  3  p.  m.  (esteemed  the  hottest  period  of  the 
day),  and  10  p.  m.,  and  the  extreme  of  cold  is  ascertained  by  a  self^register- 
ing  thermomeUr;  thus  giving  four  observations  of  that  instrument,  all  of 
which  are  duly  registered,  and  the  monthly  mean  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  all  these  by  the  number  of  observations,  which,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
number  of  days  in  each  month.  The  rain  and  evaporation  are  measured 
every  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  wind  reported,  ir  the  prevailing  wind  of 
the  day.  From  this  statement,  Mr.  Gorrie  will  see  that  '^  I  refer  to  the 
daily  extremes"  The  annual  mean  results  from  the  division  of  the  sum  of 
the  monthly  means  bv  12,  or  is  the  mean  of  means.  If  the  averages  of  the 
monthly  extremes  had  beoi  alone  attended  to,  the  annual  mean  for  the  last 
year  would  have  been  lower  than  even  that  recorded  in  my  report,  being 
only  47-6041. 

I  subiom  the  annual  temperature  for  the  last  seven  years,  by  which  the 
snnilitude  between  the  years  1826  and  1828,  noticed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  very 
evidently  appears.  It  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  and,  no  doubt, 
equally  to  your  other  meteorological  readers,  if  Mr.  Gorrie  would  favour  us 
-with  the  course  pursued  by  him,  in  making  his  observations,  and  it  mig^t 
prove  conducive  to  the  adoption  of  some  regular  plan  of  obsorvation  among 
meteorologists,  at  any  rate  among  those  who  correspond  with  the  Magaana 
of  Natural.  History. 

Annual  mean  for  1822    46*51'' 

1823  44-26 

1824  46*11 

1825  46-81 

1826  47*37 

1827  46-25 

1828  47*75 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  —  James  G.  Totem,     Wycombe;  May  21. 1889. 

Fisifm  over  the  Sea,  —  Sir,  It  is  stated  (Vol.  II.  p.  470.)  that  apenoir, 
under  fiivourable  circumstances,  could  see  over  the  sui&ce  of  the.ocean  to 
the  extent  of  150  miles.  I  would  ask  under  what  circumstances  an  ol^ect 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea  would  be  visible  at  that  distance ;  as,  from 
the  convex  form  of  the  earth,  it  would  require  an  elevation  of  neariy  threa 
miles  to  brine  it  to  a  level  with  the  horizon,  or  within  the  line  of  vision^ 
setting  aside  tfie  aid  of  refraction.  Perhaps  the  limit  of  vision  is  unknown, 
the  distance  at  which  a  body  may  be  seen  appearing  to  depend  upon  its 
size,  the  intensity  of  its  light,  and  the  state  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  rays  pass  from  it  to  the  eye ;  as  the  planets,  though  too  remote  for  then- 
figure  to  DC  discerned  by  the  unassisted  eye,  are  yet  conspicuous  from  the  Ugfat 
which  they  reflect ;  whereas  the  fixed  stars,  from  their  immense  distance^ 
would  be  totally  invisible  to  us,  if,  like  the  planets,  they  shone  only  b^  re» 
fleeted  light.  Ferhaps  some  correspondent  may  furnish  some  useful  inform- 
ation on  the  subject,  and  oblige,  among  others,  your  obedient  servant,  ^- 
T.  E.    Sauthwark,  Dec,  4.  1820. 
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Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Life^  Genius,  and  Personal  Habits 
of  the  late  Thomas  Bewick,  the  cd^brated  Artist  and  Engraver  on 
JVood.  By  his  Friend  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.  A.M.,  of 
WestfeltODy  near  Shrewsbury. 

(Concluded  fiom  p.  9.) 

'*  Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 
Defte  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote. 
Oh !  hee  lyes  hie  the  wyllowe  tree : 
Sue  love  ys  dedde, 
Gone  to  hys  deathe4)edde, 
Alle  vnderre  the  wyllowe  tree*"  Chatterton. 

Sir, 
Before  I  conclude  this  familiar  account  of  my  firiend  Be- 
wick, you  must,  in  justice,  allow  me  to  inform  the  public,  that 
it  was  commenced,  and  (after  its  first  portion)  very  consider- 
ably lengthened,  at  your  request.  Yet  stiU,  under  the  con- 
tinual fear  of  dilation,  I  reluctantly  omit  innumerable  incidents 
that  are  sparkling  i^ut  the  twilight  of  my  memory,  and 
hurry  on  to  my  last  interview  with  my  esteemed  friend.  Early 
in  June,  1827,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Buxton,  that,  for  the  gout 
in  his  stomach,  he  was  hurried  there  by  his  medical  friends, 
accompanied  by  his  daughters  Jane  and  Isabella.  At  sunrise 
I  mounted  the  high-pacing  Rosalind,  and  entered  that  naked 
but  neat  little  town  early  tiie  second  morning ;  alightingtit  the 
Eagle  —  fit  sign  to  a  visitor  of  the  king  of  bird-engravers. 

Li  my  haste  to  find  his  lodging,  I  passed  it ;  but  stumping 
behind,  with  his  great  cudgel,  he  seized  me  ardentlv  by  the 
arm  before  I  was  aware,  exclaiming,  ^^I  seed  ye  from  tha 
window,  and  kenned  yer  back  and  gait,  my  kind  friend.'' 
I  found  him  in  very  good  lodgings  facmg  the  fountain-comer 
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of  the  superb  Crescent,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  Hall ;  and^ 
after  the  fervid  raptures  of  again  meeting,  we  settled  down 
into  our  usual  chit-chat  .  There  were  three  windows  in  the 
front  room,  the  ledges  and  shutters  whereof  he  had  penr 
cilled  all  over  with  funny  characters,  as  he  saw  them  pass 
to  and  fro,  visiting  the  well.  These  people  were  the  source 
of  great  amusement :  the  probable  histories  of  whom,  and 
how  they  came  by  their  ailings,  he  would  humorously  narrate, 
and  sketch  their  figures  and  features  in  one  instant  of  time.  I 
have  seen  him  draw  a  striking  likeness  on  his  thumb-nail,  in 
one  moment ;  wipe  it  off  witji  his  tongue,  and  instantly  draw 
another.  He  told  me  that,  at  watering-places,  if  his  name  were 
known,  he  was  pestered  with  people  staring  at  him,  and  in- 
flicting foolish  questions ;  and  he  cautioned  me  always  in  public 
to  call  him  the  "  old  gendeman."  We  dined  occasionally  at 
the  public  table ;  and  one  day,  over  the  wine,  a  dispute  arose 
between  two  gentlemen  about  a  bird ;  but  was  soon  terminated 
by  the  one  aihrming  he  had  compared  it  with  the  figure  and 
description  of  Bewick,  to  which  the  other  replied  that  Bewick 
was  next  to  Nature.  Here  the  old  gentleman  seized  me  by  the 
thigh  with  his  very  hand-vice  of  a  grasp ;  and  I  contrived  to 
keep  up  the  shuttlecock  of  conversation  playfully  to  his  high- 
est satisfaction,  though  they  who  praised  him  so  ardently,  litde 
imagined  whose  ears  imbibed  all  their  honest  incense.  On 
evenings  weoflen  smoked  in  the  open  windows  of  his  pleasant 
lodgings,  and  chatted  in  all  the  luxury  of  intellectual  leisure. 
A  cocky  wren  ran,  like  a  mouse,  along  the  ledge  of  the  win- 
dow. "  Now,"  says  he,  "  when  that  little  feflow  sings,  he 
sings  heartihf  !  "  Upon  which  the  merry  litde  creature,  as  if 
conscious  of  our  conviviality,  and  of  who  heard  him,  perched 
on  a  post,  and  trilled  his  shrilly  treble  with  thrilling  might 
and  main.  Of  nights  we  had  music,  the  young  ladies  sang, 
or  we  read  marvellous  or  merry  ballads,  or  again  relapsed 
into  our  pleasantries;  fully  agreeing  with  the  piquant  and 
pithy  Venusian  poet,  that  fun  is  no  toe  to  philosophy,  to  mix 
short  sallies  with  our  serious  discourse,  and  nothing  so  sweet 
as  to  play  the  fool  when  fitting. 

**  Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco." 

• 

Of  mornings  he  walked  out  before  the  gnats  and  butterflies 
(as  he  called  tne  company)  began  to  frisk :  for  his  most  satiri- 
cal arrows,  though  always  pointed,  were  never  envenomed; 
mere  birdbolts,  that  he  playfully  and  smartly  squandered,  not 
Jbr  prey  but  pastime.  There  was  a  neat,  clean,  pretty  daansel 
that  waited  on  the  lodgers,  to  whom  he  gave  litUe  hiaUwy 
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books  and  prints  of  ^nuils,  joking  her  about  her  sweetheart ; 
and  as  he  always  rose  very  early  to  ^^waak  oot^^  one  mornmg, 
on  die  stairs,  I  asked  SaUy  if  the  old  gentleman  had  walk^ 
cyat  ^  Yes,  sir ;  "  said  the  good-humoiured  girl,  "  and  a  very 
niee  old  gentlenian  he  is."  I  walked  after  him,  and  fomid  him 
in  a  place  they  call  the  grove  (a  long,  thin,  narrow  belt  of 
stunted  larches),  playing  with  a  group  of  curly  rosy  children, 
for  whom  he  was  drawing  funny  figures  on  a  painted  bench, 
and  telling  them  the  names  of  birds,  insects,  and  plants. 
Many  of  his  opinions,  though  dropped  at  different  times  and 
{daces,  I  may  as  well  group  together ;  and  omit,  in  some  de- 
gree, his  peculiar  dialect,  as  difficult  to  express  on  paper,  and 
awkward  to  those  who  knew  him  not ;  though,  to  my  ear,  it 
always  seemed  to  give  point,  potency,  and  a  sort  of  Doric 
beauty  to  his  aphoristic  truths.  On  my  renuurking  that  the . 
pig-parsnep  (£2eracl^iii5phondylium),  orhogweed,  had  always 
been  a  great  &vourite  with  me,  as  being  by  &r  the  best  foliage 
for  painters' foreground,  he  not  onlyconcun-ed,  but  ingenioudy 
exphuned  the  reason.  The  hemlock  and  parsley-leaved  plants, 
•he  saidy  wejoe  too  minutely  cut  and  divaricated ;  and  the  butp- 
ler-bur  and  docks  too  round  and  heavy :  now,  the  pig-parsnep 
smiting  the  lightness  of  the  one  with  the  strei^^  of  the  other, 
became  instantly  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste.  He  said,  of  all 
birds  he  though  the  dove  tribe  most  beautiiul.  Their  outline 
presents  every  possible  vajiety  of  the  line  of  beauty ;  their 
oolours  are  brilliant  and  varied ;  their  notes  amorous  aod  sooth- 
ing ;  their  manaers  gentle  and  affectionate ;  their  flight  both 
rapid  and  gracefol ;  and,  in  all  times  and  nations,  tibey  have 
been  emblems  of  peace,  love,  and  fidelity.  They  have,  morei- 
ox^^  ramxxy  qualities  and  habits  exclusively  peculiar  to  their 
tribe ;  they  drink  differently  (by  immersion),  and  have  no  ^all. 
Of  Lord  Bjrron's  poetry  he  spoke  with  great  disgust,  saymg, 
it  teemed  with  less  imagisiatioin,  and  more  trash,  in  any  quan- 
tity, than  that  of  any  other  great  poet ;  that  power  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  nund,  which  be  prostituted ;  and  the 
greatfidlingof  his  heart  Was  depravity,  which  he  adonied.  He 
Sioagfat  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  breathed  very  large 
and  c-equent  aspirations  of  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry ;  diat 
Ins  lanckcapes  and  figures  were  spirited  snad  highly  coloured 
paimdng,  ajkl  his  real  characters  die  finest  specimens  of  his* 
^orieal  portraits.  Paradise,  he  said,  was  of  every  man's  own 
making;  all  evil  caused  by  the  abuse  of  fi^eewill ;  happiness 
equally  distributed,  and  in  evc^  one's  reach.  "  Oh ! "  said 
Ik,  ^  this  is  a  bonny  world  as  God  made  it;  but  man  makes  a 
faoflkhorse  of  Providence."  He  held  that  innumerable  things 
nii|^  be  convevted  to  our  use  that  we  ignorandy  neglect ; 
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and  quoted,  with  great  ardour,  the  whole  of  Friar  Laurence's 
speech  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  that  effect.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  one  day,  at  the  mouth  of  Poole's  Hole,  which,  on 
account  of  the  chilly  damp  and  dripping  of  the  cavern,  he 
declined  to  enter  with  me  and  the  young  ladies ;  while  we  were 
exploring  the  strange  and  fantastic  formations  of  calcareous 
tufa  dierein,  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  the  Saddle,  and  Man/Siuarfs 
Pillar  (which,  it  is  said,  she  went  quite  round  when  a  prisoner 
at  Chatsworth),  I  found,  on  our  emerging,  he  had  collected 
his  handkerchief  full  of  netUe-tops,  which,  when  boiled,  he 
ate  in  his  soup,  methought  with  very  keen  relish.  It  was  on 
our  walk  back,  for  some  joke  I  cracked,  they  promised  me  a 
collection  of  all  his  engravings  on  India  paper,  which,  at  the 
tune,  I  thought  a  joke  too ;  yet,  valuable  and  expensive  as  was 
the  promise,  I,  in  due  time,  found  it  faithfully  and  affectionately 
performed. 

One  night  he  expressed  a  busy  desire  to  see  that  tremendous 
and  far-famed  cavern,  about  ten  miles  from  Buxton,  called  The 
Devil's  Arse  i'  tK  Peak;  for  his  healthy  mind  was  disgusted 
with  the  ridiculous,  squeamy,  and  mawkish  affectation  of  call- 
ing it  «  Peak's  Hole,"  without,  in  the  least,  diluting  the  slight 
indelicticy  of  the  ancient  name,  for  which  the  witty  combin- 
ation amply  compounds.  In  the  morning,  I  readily  engaged  a 
vehicle  and  driver,  wherein  we  comfortably  sat,  two  and  two, 
face  to  face ;  and  were  soon  a-gig,  by  the  pretty  village  of 
Fairfield,  jaunting  merrily  o'er  me  bare  and  smooth,  but 
sunny  mountains  of  Derbyshire.  This  excursion  alone  would 
.  afford  my  pen  more  anecdotes  than  all  I  have  recorded,  had  I 
room  to  relate ;  but  I  (somewhat  reluctantly)  confine  myself 
to  such  as  illustrate  the  versatile  mind  of  my  imaginative  and 
merry  companion,  which  I  deem  far  more  finely  and  firmly 
delineated  by  these  trifles,  than  by  church-tables  of  benefac- 
tions in  golden  capitals,  or  faring  lapidary  epitaphs  of  his 
virtues  in  cold  dull  marble.  For  his  mind,  like  the  sun  in  his 
annual  and  diurnal  rounds,  was  continually,  and,  as  it  were, 
cunningly  catching  unthought  of  objects,  and  piercing  nooks 
and  comers  unnoticed ;  steeping  for  a  moment,  with  its  mel- 
low rays,  interior  walls  and  chilly  pillars ;  edges  of  fi^rest 
glens,  and  trees  in  deep  groves ;  marbling  a  chamber  panel 
through  a  waving  willow ;  or  glowing  on  some  ancient  post  in 
the  gloomy  recess  of  an  old  hall :  thus  not  only  calling  the  eye 
to  what  it  would  otherwise  miss,  but  shedding  oh  the  most 
common  objects,  for  the  time,  a  soothing  and  a  celestial 
gleain.  As  we  rumbled  along  by  the  curious  "Dove-holes"  of 
diat  river  on  one  side,  and  the  "Shivering  Rock  '*  of  Mam 
Tor  on  the  other,  I  observed  him  silent  for  a  short  time,  with 
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his  k«en  and  comic  eye  fixed  on  the  fern  and  licheny  stones  of 
the  mountain  side,  that  slept  in  the  warm  and  broad  noon  sun- 
shine. "  I  ha*  bin  glowring  a*  the  while,"  said  he,  **  for  a  ring 
ouzel  ( 21ardus  torquitus) :  this  is  the  vara  sort  o*  habitat  for 
him.  Did  ya  ever  see  him  alive  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,  at  Llangollen 
in  Wales,  and  on  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Breidden  moun- 
tains, near  my  residence  at  Westfelton."  "  Pretty  chiel," 
continued  he,  turning  his  prodigious  quid,  "  I  wish  I  could 
once  see  him."  On  arriving  at  Casdeton,  we  ordered  dinner 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  ruins  of  Peveril's  Castle,  at  a  consider- 
able altitude  immediately  over  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
immense  cavern,  towards  which  we  leisurely  walked;  and 
having  passed  a  ladies'  boarding-school  (**  teachers  of  inutili- 
ties, to  say  no  worse,"  as  he  called  them)  very  near  it,  his 
merry  mind  elicited  a  broad  joke.  "  What  a  place,"  cries  he 
(as  their  advertisements  actually  now  word  it),  "  for  a  lady  to 
open  her  seminary  for  the  reception  of  pupils  !•"  He  then 
roared  such  a  hearty  cachinnation,  that  the  Devil's  Cavern  re- 
verberated from  its  windy  intestines.  It  would  be  superfluous 
here,  and  indeed  onerous,  to  attempt  any  description  of  either 
the  exterior  or  interior  of  this  dismal,  extensive,  and  wonder- 
ful cavern ;  after  the  examination  of  which,  we  all  clambered 
up  to  the  casde  of  the  renowned  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  amid  the 
weedy  ruins  of  whose  deserted  halls,  on  the  smooth  green 
sward,  we  picked  our  mutton  bones,  and  quaffed  our  foaming 
porter,  with  sweeter  appetite,  zest,  and  happiness,  than  is  oflen 
enjoyed  at  the  banquet  boards  of  those  miscalled  the  great 
After  dinner,  the  ladies  collected  fossil  specimens  in  their 
litde  baskets,  or  gathered  bluebells,  cranesbills,  pansies,  and 
yellow  violets ;  twining  flowers  in  their  hair  or  summer-hats, 
while  the  jolly  old  bawcock  and  I  blew  a  delicious  pipe  of 
Virginia.  In  a  moment,  with  their  lunular  breasts,  two  ring- 
ouzels  alit  among  the  gillyflowers  on  the  wall ;  and,  the  same 
moment,  Bewick  silently  grasped  my  arm,  at  once  to  suppress 
motion  and  speech.  After  a  minute's  perking,  preening,  and 
turning,  they  flew  away ;  on  which,  in  ecstasy  of  delight,  he 
three  times  tenderly  exclaimed,  "  Pretty  darlings  !  pretty  dar- 
lings !  pretty  darlings  ! "  About  this  time  he  was  dading 
through  the  press  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Birds;  and,  though 
a  little  anecdote  connected  therewith  tells  plaguily  against  me, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  record  it.  He  put  into  my  hand  a  proofc 
sheet  and  copy,  for  correction,  as  I  had  some  hand  in  the 
contents.  But,  independent  of  typographic  errors,  finding 
several  alterations,  additions,  and  omissions,  I  became  pettish ; 
and,  on  his  gently  remonstrating,  I  fiiriously  tore  bodi  proof 
and  copy  to  very  tatters,  trampled  them  on  the  floor,  cursed 
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them,  and  called  the  revbet  a  fool.    All  this  while  he  walked 
deliberately  to  and  fro;  but,  on  seeing  tWa  magiMmnnoaa 
exploit  of  my  folly,  he  pauaed,  and  slowly  (oh !  the  devil  take 
his  assumed  slowness ! )  said,  "  Measter  Dovaston,  ye  ha'  et^Q 
him  a  feool  ye  dinna  ken ;  I  only  ax,  if  he  were  here,  whet 
might  he  ca'  you  ?  "     He  did,  indeed,  ax  me,  mdwiA  ^ 
edge ;  for  his  just  and  gentle  reproof  was  darted  frcm  ooe  of 
those  significant  smiles,  more  severe  than  the  bitterest  anger* 
The  young  ladies  were  picking  up  the  disjecta  membra  ijt  these 
unfortunate  )>apers,  and  arranging  them  on  the  table,  like  the 
pieces  of  a  child's  dissected  map.     "  Na,  na,"  said  he,  blow- 
ing  them  off  at  one  fell  puff,  like  Boreas  in  a  snow  storm; 
«  na,  na ;  as  the  daft  callant  thinks  himsel'  sae  clever,  let  him 
e'en  compose  fresh  copy ;"  throwing  a  quire  on  the  table,  and 
an  old  sttmpie  of  a  pen  he  had  been  using  as  a  pipe-cleaiier : 
to  which  task  I  doggedly  sat  down,  with  the  subdued  feelings 
of  a  chid  schoolboy,  liavmg  occasional  recourse  to  the  accursed 
scraps ;  while,  through  the  window,  I  saw  the  glorious  M 
gentleman  walking  lustily  down  to  the  well,  flourishing  his 
cudgel,  in  all  the  vigour  of  victory.     My  fidr  Northumbrian  . 
friends  (alas  f  so  many  hundred  miles  remote  from  the  hand 
now  writinff  it)  will  readily,  on  perusal,  acknowledge  the 
minute  truth  with  which  I  have  let  off  thb  little  miff;  and 
will,  I  ti'ust,  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  all  my  aneo* 
dotes ;  which|  so  far  from  needing  any  colour,  or  even  sharp 
ening,  I  am  conscious  appear  best  in  their  own  native  simpU* 
city,  when  least  adorned.     Every  body  loved  Bewick.     All 
anunals  loved  him ;  and  frequently,  o'  mornings,  I  found  him 
in  tlie  inn-yard,  among  the  dogs,  ducks,  or  pigs,  throwing  them 
pieces  of  biscuit,  and  talking  to  them,  or  to  the  boors  beside 
them,  waiters,  cA^iy-boys,  or  boots.     He  would  pat  Rosalind 
on  the  neck,  ask  her  how  she  liked  her  crazy  master,  and  bid 
the  ostler  bring  her  a  bucket  of  water.  "  She  has  had  enouffh^ 
Sir,"  said  he.  "  Then  bring  her  more,"  said  Bewick.  He  did 
so,  and  she  drank  part  of  it.    «  There,"  says  he,  "  she  will  na 
drink  mair  than  her  need,  like  you,  or  me,  or  my  daft  friend 
here." 

Persons  enamoured  of  Nature,  though  one  of  her  voliuni^ 
nous  treasures  may  fw  a  while  be  the  favourite,  seldom  con- 
fane  their  observance  or  admiration  to  that  one  exclusively; 
but,  m  their  eager  pursuit  after  the  main  object  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, glance  oft  aside  on  others  of  equal  excitement  or 
Deauty,  that,  in  time  and  turn,  come  to  an  equal  share  of  regard 
u;L-!3'k'^^  This  was  quite  the  case  with  Bewick,  who,  Swa 
iSS;dTli:!S[!^P'??«^  ^^  adoration,  whatever  the  aim 
lUumuied ,  whether  he  Ut  up  in  serene  splendour  the  pondeiw 
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ous  planets  of  heaven,  or  emblazoned,  in  golden  emeralds,  the 
panoply  of  the  smallest  insects  of  earth.  He  fully  felt  that 
organised  orbs  or  atoms  tell  equally  of  their  ineffiible  Archi- 
tect :  and  this  it  was  his  incessant  desire  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  alL  Having  exhausted  the  quadrupeds  and  British 
birds  as  vehicles  to  his  art,  instiiiction,  and  amusements,  he, 
late  in  life,  took  up  a  fervent  resolution  to  engrave  all  the  Bri- 
tish Fishes^  and  write  their  histories.  To  this  his  mind  was 
well  trained,  having  been  ever  a  lover  of  the  fountains  and 
rills,  the  still  pools  and  broad  waters,  the  majestic  rivers  and 
the  mighty  ocean.  Here  he  felt  the  seeds  c^  his  talent  stirring 
all  a^life,  where  he  should  have  to  display  the  beauties  of  the 
finny  tribe,  and  treat  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep.  When 
I  was  last  in  Northumberland,  they  showed  me  thirty  fishes 
he  had  cut  by  way  of  trial,  with  the  spirit  and  executicm 
whereof  himself  was  well  satisfied,  and  his  judicious  friends 
enraptured ;  together  with  more  than  a  hundred  tail-*pieces, 
conceived  and  cut,  ^^  ay,  every  inch,"  with  all  his  usual  ima- 
ginative appropriation  and  power.  His  mind  and  conversa- 
tion now  dwelt  forcibly  and  fondly  upon  this  work,  which  it 
was  his  extreme  wish  to  see  complete,  and  then  placidly  to. 
resign  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  the  short  and  nearing  approach 
to  whom  he  contemplated  with  even  cheerful  contentedness. 
Hb  art  here  got  entirely  into  a  new  element ;  for,  as  he  was 
forced  to  show  the  fishes  out  of  water,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
fisivourite  excellence,  motion;  yet  such  motion  as  a  fish  new- 
landed  kas^  he  has  given  with  elasticity  and  life  :  brilliance  to 
the  scaly,  and  lubricity  to  the  smooth ;  so  as  to  remind  the 
naturalist  of  excellent  old  Chaucer's  touches  of  nature,  where 

**  They  swommin  full  of  smale  fishes  lighte. 
With  finnis  rede,  and  scalis  silver  brighte." 

A  single  impression  of  his  John  Doree  sold  lately  in  London 
for  t^i  guineas.  And  when  they  do  come  out,  though  every 
admirer  will  lament  he  was,  long  ere  completion,  called  to  his 
blessed  account,  tiieir  soitow  will  be  softened  at  beholding 
with  what  effect  and  spirit  his  animated  graver  has  been  caught 
up  by  his  son.  We  love  to  talk  over  sweet  or  bitter  adven- 
tures ;  for  the  ruminating  mind,  chewing  the  cud  of  past  life, 
extracts  a  cordial  from  the  one,  and  a  salubrity  from  the  other, 
which  we  are  ever  desirous  of  imparting :  so  that  I  feel  as 
heavy  at  taking  leave  of  my  narrative  of  these  pleasures,  as  I 
was  of  the  bright  and  alluring  friends  by  whom  they  were 
enkindled.  But  ^^good  times,  bad  times,  and  all  times  get 
over ; "  and  morning  afler  morning  was  named  for  mv  retrac- 
ing my  long  and  lonely  journey.    I  had  never  parted  n*om  him 
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without  our  reciprocally  thinking  it  would  be  the  last ;  but 
this  time  we  both  thought  otherwise,  for  his  health  was  very 
much  ameliorated.  Black  Monday  at  length  came;  and 
though  the  sun  shone  broad  on  every  thing  around,  they 
walked  slowly,  and  methought  strangely  silent,  with  me  (I 
leading  Rosalind,  heavy  as  a  nightmare),  about  two  miles  on 
the  road,  where,  after  saluting  we  young  ladies,  and  shaking 
the  good  old  Bewick's  hand,  though  I  hope  to  enjoy  their 
friendship  yet  many  years,  it  was  on  that  mountain  side  that 
with  him  I  parted  for  ever ;  and  looking  back,  till  the  road 
turned  the  corner  of  a  rock,  dimly  saw  them  kindly  gazing 
after  me  :'  and  this  was  the  last  time  I  ever  beheld  the  portly 
person  of  my  benevolent  and  beloved  friend.  We  continued, 
however,  to  correspond  frequently ;  not  only  on  natural  his- 
tory, but  (as  the  Irish  scholar  said)  ^^  de  omnibus  rebus,  et 
quibusdam  aliis,*  on  the  manners  of  both  feathered  and  unfea- 
thered  bipeds.  The  next  summer,  he  visited  London  about 
his  works :  and  thence  he  wrote  me  several  very  humorous 
letters  on  the  utterly  artificial  life  of  the  cockneys ;  with  the 
mass  of  whom,  since  he  was  among  them  half  a  century  before, 
he  thought  the  march  of  intellect  had  not  equalled  the  march  of 
impudence.  He  was,  however,  very  honourably  received  by 
many  learned  societies  and  individuals,  of  whom,  and  of  whose 
collections,  he  wrote  in  raptures.  On  his  return,  the  London 
and  provincial  papers  had  many  paragraphs  respecting  this 
visit,  his  reception,  and  his  life ;  to  amend  the  errors  of  w&ich 
statements,  I  must  have  been  writing  one  at  the  very  hour  of 
his  death ;  for  I  had  not  time  to  stop  its  insertion  in  one  of  the 
Shrewsbury  papers,  when  I  received  a  short,  but  most  affec- 
tionate and  aftecting  letter  from  his  son,  informing  me,  ^^  as  his 
father's  most  valued  friend,"  that  he  expired,  in  mil  possession 
of  his  fine  and  powerful  mental  faculties,  in  quiet  and  cheer- 
ful resignation,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1 828.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  nis  death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first 
proof-impression  of  a  series  of  large  wood-engravings  he  had 
undertaken,  in  a  superior  style,  for  the  walls  of  farm-houses, 
inns,  and  cottages,  with  a  view  to  abate  cruelty,  mitigate  pain, 
and  imbue  the  mind  Mid  heart  with  tenderness  and  humanity ; 
and  this  he  called  his  last  legacy  to  suffering  and  insulted 
Nature. 

I  strongly  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  fi>r 
the  freedom,  haste,  and  familiarity  with  which  I  have  thrown 
off  these  pages ;  and  I  cannot  better  express  it  than  by  a 
stanza  from  fine  old  Spenser,  and  which  my  intrepid  and  in- 
genious fiiend  frequently  applied  to  his  own  works  :  — 
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"  Let  none  then  blame  me,  if  in  discipline 

Of  vertue  and  of  civil  uses  lore, 
I  do  not  fonn  them  to  the  common  line 

Of  present  dayes,  which  are  corrupted  sore, 

But  to  the  antique  use,  which  was  of  yore, 
When  good  was  onlie  for  itself  desired. 

And  all  men  sought  their  own,  and  none  no  more ; 
When  Justice  was  not  for  most  meed  out-hired, 
But  sunple  Truth  did  reign,  and  was  of  all  admired." 

Fairie  Queejif  book  iv.  st.  3.  (Prologue.) 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  conclude  my  scanty  and  scattered  selections 
from  a  multitude  of  reminiscences  of  this  truly  great  and  good 
man ;  which  are  fixed  as  points  in  my  mind,  whereon  to  spread 
the  vividly  coloured  tissue  of  reflection ;  stepping-stones  in  the 
sunny,  broad,  and  brilliant  reach  of  life's  varying  current,  as  it 
passes  through  scenery  that  stirs  delicious  impulses  through- 
out the  delighted  spirit ;  and,  as  memory  hereafter  sets  her 
light  foot  on  either  of  them,  a  kindred  spirit  will  depict  to  the 
mind's  eye  the  gleaming  vision,  and  awaken  the  music  of  past 
harmonies  in  the  mind's  ear,  creating  in  the  bosom  a  reflec- 
tion of  all  the  luxuriant  amenities  of  fairy-land. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
WestfeUon,  near  Shrewsbury,  John  F.  M.  Dovaston. 

Dec.  30. 1829. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Geography y  Geology ,   and  Vegetation  of  Sicily, 
By  John  Hogg,  Esq.  M.A.  F.L.S.  F.C.P.S. 

Sir, 

On  making  a  tour  in  Sicily  in  the  spring  of  1826, 1  formed 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  I  met  with,  which  are  either  indi- 
genous, or  which  have  now  become  naturalised  in  the  island. 
Supposing  that  it  might  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  the 
botanist,  since  no  Flora  Slctda  had  at  that  time  been  published. 
But  the  object  of  my  imperfect  list  has  now  been  superseded 
by  two  Sicilian  Floras*  that  have  been  given  to  the  world 
within  the  last  two  years. 

The  following  pages,  chiefly  compiled  from  accurate  and 
authentic  sources,  wfll  only  attempt  to  give  some  account  of 

*  Preal,  Carol.  B. — Flora  Sicula,  exhibens  Plantas  Vasculosas  in  Sidli^ 
aut  spont^  crescentes,  aut  frequentissime  cultas,  secundum  Systema  Natiu^e 
digestas.     Pragae.  1826.  —  The  first  volume  has  only  been  published. 

Gussone  loanne.  —  Florae  Siculae  Prodromus,  sive  Plantarum  in  SidM 
XJlteriori  nascentium  Enumeratio,  secundum  Systema  LinnsBanum.  Najjdei. 
2  vols.  1887-8.  —  This  work  cannot  yet  be  obtained  in  England. 
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Sicily  with  respect  to  its  geography,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
vegetation. 

Sicily,  as  its  ancient  names  Trinacria  and  Triquetra  signify, 
is  in  the  foim  of  a  triangle  having  unecmal  siae$,  extendii^ 
from  12°  2^  to  15°  42^  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  firom 
36**  S9'  to  38°  18'  north  latitude.  The  north  side  of  the 
island  is  the  largest,  being  215  Italian  miles  in  length;  the 
least  is  the  east  side,  which  is  145  miles ;  and  the  third,  or 
south,  is  1 90  miles  in  length.  Hence,  the  whole  circuit  of  it 
contains  550  Italian  miles,  or  about  600,  if  the  space  occupied 
by  the  promontories  and  bays  be  included,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Farrara's  esthnation ;  but  Dr.  Presl  computes  it  at  624 
Italian,  or  1 56  geographical  miles,  and  the  whole  surface  58  7i 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at 
1,645,000  nearly  (Smyth).  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
four  principal  cities  are  :  first,  of  Palermo,  167,505,  according 
to  the  census  taken  January  1.  1826 ;  second,  of  Catania, 
60,000 ;  third,  of  Messina,  30,000 ;  and  fourth,  of  Syracuse, 
20,000. 

The  situation  of  Sicily  between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Greece, 
is  very  advantageous  towards  possessing  a  delightful  climate. 
Cape  Granitola,  or  as  it  is  also  named  Punto  di  Sorello,  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  Selinunte,  is  only  80  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Bon  in  Africa.  From  Cape  Passaro,  formerly  the  Promon- 
tory of  Pachinus,  to  La  Valetta  in  Malta,  56  miles.  Syracuse 
is  distant  from  Santa  Maura  176  miles,  from  Corfu  256,  and 
from  Zante  255  nules.  From  Taormina  to  Cape  Matapan  in 
the  Morea,  352.  Capo  di  Faro,  the  ancient  Promontoir  of 
Pelorus,  is  2^  Italian  miles  to  the  coast  of  Calabria.  The 
lighthouse  of  Milazzo  to  the  Island  of  Lipari,  17;  and  to 
SU'omboli,  32  nautic  miles.  From  Cape  St.  Vito  to  Cagliarj, 
the  capital  of  Sardinia,  are  182  nautic  miles.  According  to 
Captain  Smyth,  the  medium  height  of  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  is  62'5*' ;  in  the  hottest  weather  it  rises  to  92", 
but  seldom  is  lower  than  36%  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  barometer  has  for  its  mean  height  29*800  English  inches ; 
and  the  pluviometer  26  in.  Professor  Scina  observes,  in  his 
Tapogrqfia  di  Palermo^  1818,  that  the  mean  annual  height  of 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  in  that  city  (Palermo),  was 
14'4°.  The  mean  temperature,  in  January  and  Februarys 
8'9°  R.,  in  July  and  August— 19*8^  In  the  severest  cold 
duringtwenty  years,  the  thermometer  never  exceeded + 0.2^  R., 
and  was  never  less  than  3*3®.  The  extreme  heat  not  more 
than  33*3''  R.,  and  not  less  than  24^  The  mean  height  of 
the  pluviometer,  for  the  same  number  of  years,  22*149  £ng» 
lish  inches.     The  mediom  height  of  the  barometer  in  one  year 
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1^29*808  Eoglisfa  inches.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
observatory  in  Palermo  is  situated  38^  6^  44''  north  lat,  and 
1 3^  20^  ]  Sr  lonff.  east  of  Greenwich.     ( Smyth.) 

Sicily  abounds  in  lofly  mountains  and  extensive  plains.  On 
the  north  side  rises  the  chain  of  the  Nebrodes,  now  called 
Monti  di  Madonia ;  the  highest  of  them  reach  the  altitude  of 
610  toises  (Ferrara),  which  equal  3660  Eng.  ft.,  and  extend 
nearly  parallel  along  that  coast;  they  are  joined  on  the  side 
next  Italy  by  the  Neptunian  Range,  or  ancient  Pelorias, 
which  continue  down  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  lofty  rocks 
of  Taormina;  rather  to  the  north  of  the  middle  of  this  side  of 
the  island  rises  Mount  Etna,  the  base  of  which  occupies  an 
immense  tract  of  country.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  in 
SI""  43'  31"  N.  lat.  and  15**  E.  lone.     (Smvth.) 

From  this,  in  a  direction  further  south  towards  Syracuse, 
continues  the  chain  of  the  Hyblaean  mountains.  In  the  more 
central  parts,  and  on  the  south,  are  the  Monti  Enna  (now 
Castro-Giovanni),  Artesino,  S.  Vennera,  Lauro,  the  two  Cal- 
vari,  M.  delle  Rose,  Rocca  di  Ejitella,  Rifesio,  Calatrasi,  lato, 
Busamara,  Macalubba,  S.  Calogero  at  Sciacca,  &c. ;  on  the 
west  coast  is  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  the  former  Eryx ;  the  head- 
land at  Ci^  S.  Vito  is  considerable,  and  sweeps  round  towards 
Palermo ;  the  mountains  likewise  behind,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  plain  of  Palermo,  are  very  lofty.  The  most  extensive 
plains  are  those  of  Milazzo,  Catania,  Lentini,  Augusta,  Cala^- 
tagirone  and  Terra  Nuova.  There  are  numerous  small  rivers 
and  torrents,  which,  in  the  summer,  are  quite  dry.  The  river 
Giarretta,  the  ancient  Simoethus,  is  the  largest ;  and  next  to  it 
are  the  Fiumi  Salso  and  Grande,  known  in  former  times  by 
the  names  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Himerse. 

There  are  many  cold  and  warm  mineral  springs  containing 
salt,  magnesia,  alum^  iron,  sulphur,  bitumen,  &c.  SomesmaU 
fresh-water  lakes  occur ;  but  one  near  Palagonia,  called  Lago 
Naftia,  produces  much  petroleum.  The  north  side  has,  from 
its  very  irr^ular  form$  many  capes,  gulfs,  and  bays ;  as  the 
Gulfs  of  CastelP  a  mare,  of  Palermo,  of  Patti ;  the  Bays  of 
Olivieri,  Milazzo,  &c. :  the  south  and  south-west,  very  few. 
but  on  the  east  there  is  the  large  Gulf  of  Catania.  The 
whole  island  used  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  named  val- 
leys :  Val  di  Noto,  Val  di  Mazzara,  and  Val  Demona;  now  the 
divisions  are  seven^  viz.  Valli  di  Palermo,  Trapani,  Grirgenti) 
Caita  nisetta,  Sjrracusa,  Catania,  and  Messina. 

The  aspect  of  l^cily  is  of  course  much  varied ;  where  there 
are  many  mountains,  there  are  parts  grand  and  romantic^ 
particularly  along  the  coast ;  but,  in  some  of  the  more  south- 
ern parts,  the  country  is  bare  and  uninteresting,  wild  and 
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uninhabited;  the  plains  are  generally  luxuriant,  and. covered 
with  vegetation  and  cattle*  Marsh  land  abounds  in  places, 
and  there  the  deadly  malaria  is  found  during  the  hot  weather. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  cultivation 
of  the  land  about  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  &c., 
where  nature  displays,  in  exuberance,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  other  trees.  The  most  ex- 
tensive forests  or  woods,  are  at  Etna,  Biscari,  Caronia,  Cor- 
leone,  Gibelmanna,  Noto,  and  Traina. 

Respecting  the  geology  of  Sicily,  I  will  add  the  following 
outline  from  Professor  Ferrara  * :  — 

The  mountains  of  Pelorus  have  for  their  base  granite  and 
other  prunitive  rocks.  About  these  there  extends  an  argilla- 
ceous schistose  seam  (clay  slate),  which  succeeds  to  the  granite, 
to  the  ^eiss,  and  to  the  micaceous  schistus  (mica  slate).  In 
some  places  the  argillaceous  schisti  are  bituminous.  It  is  in 
this  formation  that  the  metallic  mines  of  Sicily  are  situated, 
and  their  seams  extend  themselves  sometimes  even  among  the 
gneiss :  they  are  very  rich  in  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  Tliese 
soils  are  covered  by,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of,  the  rocks 
which  contain  fragments  of  them :  they  form  many  species  of 
aggregate  rocks,  which  have  for  their  cement  a  substance 
either  argillaceo-ferruginous,  or  siliceous,  or  calcareous ;  these 
are  evidently  of  a  posterior  formation.  An  immense  calcareous 
deposition  covers  the  whole  island.  The  soils  of  the  first  form- 
ation, from  the  Faro  of  Messina  to  seventy  miles  towards  the 
central  places,  disappear ;  and,  except  these,  the  whole  surface 
of  Sicily  consists  of  the  intermediate  formation,  or  of  the  transi- 
tion of  Werner,  and  of  others  posterior  to  it.  The  aggregate 
rocks  constitute  heights,  and  great  tracts  of  country ;  but  all 
are  subordinate  to  the  calcareous  formation.  Few  seams  of 
primitive  limestone  occur  amongst  the  gneiss,  and  there  are 
some  with  pieces  of  mica.  This  calcareous  rock  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  grey,  or  bluish,  phosphoric,  containing  alum  and  mag- 
nesia, and  has  a  few  remains  of  marine  animals ;  the  interme- 
diate (transition)  limestone  finally  covers  it,  and  forms  the 
greatest  altitudes  and  long  tracts  of  country.  Upon  and  often 
by  the  side  of  this  limestone  we  may  observe  that  of  a  much 
finer  grain,  white,  of  a  flinty  fracture,  and  full  of  large  pebbles, 
a  little  shining,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  marine  ani- 
mals. This  secondary  formation  is  more  covered  with  a  ter- 
tiary one,  forming  a  somewhat  calcareous  tuff  composed  of  the 
remains  of  marine  animals,  united  by  a  weak  cement,  which  is 
itself  formed  of  minute  pieces  of  the  same.     This  shell  lime- 

•  See  Guida  dei  Viaggiatori  in  Sidlia  (Palermo,  1822),  p.  13—18. 
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stone  is  easily  worked^  but  it  soon  decays,  and  it  may  even  be 
said  to  rot;  and  it  renders  the  buildings  in  that  calcareous 
country  by  no  means  durable.  The  earthy  calcareous  form- 
ation,  which  may  also  be  called  argillaceous  marl,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  siliceous  earth  and  with  clay,  forms  the  small  hills 
and  extensive  plains  of  Sicily:  it  is  in  this  that  deposits  of 
shells  of  the  ancient  sea  are  discovered,  masses  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  the  mines  of  salt  and  of  sulphur  in  which  this  island 
is  so  extremely  rich.  It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  lavas  of 
the  ancient  volcanoes  are  found  buried  around  Etna,  and  in 
volcanic  Sicily,  which  extends  from  Etna  to  Cape  Passaro, 
where,  in  fact,  besides  the  lavas  buried  in  the  earthy  calcareous 
formation,  or  marl,  there  appear  traces  of  the  ancient  fires  of 
this  part  of  the  isle  mixed  with  the  shell  limestone,  and  the 
beds  alternate  with  it  for  a  surprising  niunber  of  times.  Where* 
ever  these  formations  prevail,  we  find  throughout  Sicily  masses 
of  gypsum ;  they  are  observed  in  the  intervals  between  the 
mountains  of  Pelorus,  in  the  volcanic  limestone  of  the  south 
of  Sicily,  in  the  interior  behind  Alimena,  where  they  consti- 
tute some  miles  of  heights  and  of  low  lands,  as  well  as  in  the 
west  of  the  island.  In  the  calcareous  formations  posterior  to 
the  primitive  are  found  quartzose  and  siliceous  pebbles,  agates, 
jaspers,  coloured  stones,  in  which  the  island  is  extremely  rich, 
and  bituminous  rocks,  from  which,  most  probably,  naphtha 
exudes,  and  petroleum  issues  in  many  places.  Pieces  of  amber 
and  of  asphaltum  are  found  among  the  argillaceous  beds* 
Beautiful  crystallisations  of  sulphur,  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
'  and  of  sulphate  of  strontian,  are  discovered  in  the  clefls,  and 
in  the  cavities  in  the  sulphur  mines.  The  limestone  of  all  the 
formations,  whenever  it  is  sufficiently  compact  to  receive  a 
polish,  affords  the  immense  variety  of  marbles  of  different 
colours,  for  which  Sicily  is  so  very  &mous. 

The  perfect  resemblance  *  of  the  two  opposite  coimtries  of 
Sicily  and  of  Italy,  and  the  continued  direction  of  the  range  of 
Apennines,  prove  their  ancient  union,  and  compel  us  to  con* 
sider  the  straits  of  Messina  as  a  valley  formed  by  the  two 
ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
into  the  interior  of  the  two  countries.  The  forces  of  nature 
acting  in  an  ordinary  manner  could  not  produce  this  separa- 
tion ;  it  therefore,  very  probabl  v,  took  place  in  the  last  cata- 
strophe which  modified  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  esta- 
blished the  present  system. 

•  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  on  the  gneiss  of  Messina,  "  This  is  the  fonn- 
ation  which  probably  extends  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  straits,  if  I  may 
judge  fiom  the  specimens  I  brought  from  the  celebrated  rock  of  Scylla." 
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In  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  above  account  of  die 
different  formations,  and  of  their  position  and  extent,  I  will 
give  this  short  description,  taken  firom  the  ezcdlent  Sketch  ^ 
the  Geology  of  Sicily^  by  Dr.  Daubeny.  * 

The  geology  of  Sicily  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
which  represents  the  figure  of  the  island.  It  contains  rodu  of 
the  primitive,  transition,  secondary  or  flcetz,  and  tertiary  dnsnes, 

The,y£rs^  division  will  comprehend  the  rocks  firom  Messina 
(or  rather  fix>m  Taormina)  to  Tr^anL  These  are  primitbre, 
transition,  and  secondary.  The  first  are  only  found  at  the 
north-east  ocHner  near  Messina,  where  die  prevailing  rock 
appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of 
hills,  extending  obliquely  fi-om  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast, 
to  Taormina  on  the  east.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate 
and  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  grey  wacke,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone. The  secondary  rocks  are  found  principally  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  north  coast.  They  consist,  first,  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  beds  of  shale  extending  firom  Cape  Orlando  to 
Cape  Ce&lu ;  secondly,  oS  a  compact  limestone,  with  beds  of 
chert,  jasper,  and  agate,  which  constilaites  the  Madonia  moonr 
tains,  and  extends  fi-om  Cefalu  to  Palermo,  and  fixMn  tfaenoe 
to  Trapam.  It  perhaps  corresponds  with  the  magnesian  lime^ 
stone  of  Inland. 

The  second  division  embraces  the  rocks  that  occur  near  the 
western  coast,  fiv>m  Trapani  to  Cape  Pusaio,  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  island,  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  series  of 
foxviations  which  Dr.  Daiibeny  is  iwnlinfd  to  refer  to  tfaenioat 
recent  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  namely,  that  poste- 
rior to  the  formation  of  the  chalk.  These  terttEury  rodcs  oon- 
siat,  first,  either  of  beds  of  blue  day  and  mail,  oontaBung 
much  gypsum  and  selenite,  sulphury  sulpiuite  of  strondan, 
aliuA,  and  common  salt ;  secondly,  of  a  calcareo-arenaceous 
breccia,  replete  with  shells  of  a  recent  date,  which  is  seen  ex- 
tensively on  the  western  coast,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  as 
we  trace  it  south,  is  found  to  rest  on  the  blue  day ;  thirdhr,  of 
beds  of  shelly  limestone,  which  occupy  all  the  south  of  dbe 
island,  and  alternate  repeatedly  with  beds  of  volcanic  matter. 

The  third  division^  which  takes  in  the  lone  of  coast  on  the  east, 
firom  Cape  Passaro  to  Taormina,  exhibits  indicatioi^  of  volca- 
nic action,  occurring  at  very  differ^it  epochs,  fitmn  the  lavas 
which  flowed  during  the  period  at  which  the  tertiary  beds  were 
being  deposited,  to  the  comparatively  recent  eruptions  that 
have  taken  place  trom  Mount  Etna.     But  the  hill,  on  vAich 

"*  See  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  13.  1825. 
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are  the  niiiis  of  Taormina,  consists  of  a  compact  limeftone 
resting  on  the  mica  slate,  which  stretches  far  into  the  interior, 
and  constitutes  a  sort  of  boundary  between  the  volcanic  and 
Neptunian  districts,  a  barrier  beyond  which  the  lavas  of  Etna 
have  never  yet  penetrated. 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  the  several  formations  of  these 
three  parts  or  divisions. 

The  granitic  rocks  of  the  Pelorian  chain  contain  also  em- 
bedded masses  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  hornblende.  Hiey 
extend  uninterruptedly  as  fiir  as  Melazzo.  The  peninsula  on 
which  the  castle  and  town  have  been  built  is  composed  of 
well-marked  gneiss,  upon  which  there  rests  a  compact  greyish 
limestone  containing  fossil  remains.  This  Dr.  Daubeny  con- 
jecTtnres  to  be  of  a  recent  origin.  At  Cape  Minjivio  (Mons 
Jims)i  die  mica  slate  alternates  with  a  bluish  crystalline  lime* 
stone  without  shells,  a  granular  rock,  consisting  principally  of 
quartz  and  mica,  which  the  author  names  quartzy  rock,  and  a 
sandstone  made  up  of  minute  fragments  o£  the  above  two  in- 
gredients. The  red  sandstone  which  succeeds  the  slate  form- 
ation is  not  micaceous,  but  contains  red  iron-shot  OTains  of 
sand.  This  continues  to  Ce&lu,  except  in  places  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  a  bed  or  two  of  compact  greyish  limestone 
without  petri&ctions.  The  bold  promontory  of  Ce&lu  consists 
of  a  bluish  fetid  limestone  (called  a  LumacheUa  marble), 
and  possessing  organic  remains.  This  formation,  which  rests 
upcHi  the  sancustone,  extends  to  Trapani,  including  the  Nebro* 
densian  and  Palermitan  mountains.  It  contains  magnesia. 
But  the  valleys  and  coast  between  Cefalu  and  Terminii 
about  Palermo  and  Castell'  a  mare,  are  covered  with  a  coarse 
puddiog-stone,  containing  fragments  of  quartz,  and  of  the 
magne»an  limestone  on  which  it  rests,  or  of  a  calcareous 
breccia,  in  which  sand  is  also  present,  and  many  fossils.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  this,  and  the  older  calcareous 
formation,  is  very  distincdy  marked  by  the  character  of  vege- 
tation. The  compact  limestone  like  that  of  the  Apennines, 
or  of  Nismes  *  is  dhiefly  adapted  for  the  (dive,  and  affi)rds  but 
a  scanty  pasturage,  vegetation  being  obstructed  bv  the  frag- 
laents  of  chert;  whereas  the  breccia  affords  the  nnest  crops 

*  To  compare  the  geological  Btructure  of  Sicily  with  that  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  see  Memcire  Giologioue  ntr  PItle  de  Sardaigne  par  M.  4e  la 
MarmorOy  in  the  11th  volume  ^  Memoitret  du  Museum  d^Hutoire  NatureUe. 
Vfher^  it  appears  tlwt  tibe  east  side,  comprehending  nearly  one  hsU  of  ^Sut 
idand,  is  of  pnmitive  and  transition  rocks,  consisting  of  granite,  porpbjiy, 
and  mica  slate ;  the  west  side  is  composed  of  calcareous  strata  of  the 
tertiary  class,  where  volcanic  rocks  prinapaUy  occur ;  and  there  is  seen  in 
some  ptaces  a  secondary  limestone,  wfaidi  probably  corresponds  with  tiurt; 
of  the  Palennitan  and  Indonlan  mountainfl. 
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of  corn,  and  is  distinguished,  even  where  uncultivated,  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  that  grow  upon  it.  Tliis  formation, 
though  sometimes  having  a  more  arenaceous  character,  occurs 
along  the  western  coast  fi^om  Trapani  to  Sciacca;  and  a 
breccia  of  the  same  kind  replete  with  shells,  not  fiu*,  if  at  all, 
removed  from  existing  species,  seems  to  fill  up  the  hc^ows  in 
most  of  the  older  rocks  of  Sicily.  It  exists  at  Messina,  at 
Syracuse,  from  whence  it  proceeds  along  the  shore  in  the  di- 
rection of  Catania,  near  Castro-Giovanni,  and  Girgenti,  &c. 
Dr.  Daubeny  does  not  decide  whether  the  breccia  found  on  the 
hills  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  the  same  as  that  on  the 
coast  between  Trapani  and  Selinunte,  but  the  character  of  the 
rock  as  well  as  its  embedded  fossils  appear  to  coincide. 

The  stratum  on  which  this  reposes  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Sicily.  Indeed,  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the 
island  is  constituted  of  this  and  the  subordinate  beds;  as  it 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  and  Termini  on 
the  north,  to  Terra  Nuova  on  the  south,  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre,  and  proceeds  on  the  east  to  the  skirts  of 
Etna.  The  predominating  rock  in  this  formation  is  a  bluish 
plastic  clay,  with  which  are  associated  beds  of  gypsum^  and 
masses  of  selenite,  of  blue  limestone,  of  a  dark  brown  slaty 
'  marl,  of  a  white  argillaceous  limestone,  frequendy  alternating 
with  marl,  and  of  a  orecciated  calcareous  rock,  with  oval  firag- 
ments  of  a  white  compact  limestone.  The  blue  clay  raredy 
contains  shells ;  it  possesses  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  of 
sulphate  of  strontlan,  and  of  native  sulphur,  rock-salt,  alum, 
sulphate  of  barytes,  copper  pyrites,  and  iron. 

The  hill  Macalubba  near  Girgenti  is  of  blue  clay,  it  is  called 
the  mud  or  air  volcano,  because  at  times  it  emits  a  quantity  of 
gas,  and  throws  up  muddv  water  to  a  considerable  height  A 
similar  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  Monte  di  S.  Calogero 
behind  Sciacca,  where  at  its  summit  hot  vapours  *  continually 
issue  from  numerous  crevices  and  clefls.  At  its  base  are  hot 
sulphureous  baths,  situated  in  the  blue  clay,  but  the  mountain 
itself  is  a  white  saccharoid  limestone  of  a  compact  nature,  con- 
taining flint  and  shells.  The  blue  clay  formation  the  professor 
believes  to  be  of  a  very  recent  date,  belonging  probably  to  the 
tertiary  epoch,  and  is  not  related  to  the  new  red  or  muria- 
tiferous  sandstone  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

A  series  of  tertiary  rocks  occupy  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island,  extending  from  Cape  Passaro  to  tlie  Lake  Lentini, 
where  they  are  interrupted  by  a  diluvial  tract,  called  the  plain 

*  It  is  also  singular  that  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  the  mountains  of 
Pantellaria,  which  is  about  seventy  Italian  miles  distant  to  the  south-west  of 
Sciacca.    That  island  is,  according  to  Ferrara,  altogether  yolcaoic. 
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cf  Catania,  but  are  seen  again  north  of  that  district,  near 
Catania  and  a  few  other  places,  where  the  rock  has  escaped 
the  lavas  of  Etna.  These  beds  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly 
from  Terra  Nuova  to  Cape  Passaro ;  they  consist  either  of  a 
soft  earthy  limestone,  generally  of  a  straw  colour,  which  in  some 
of  its  varieties  resembles  the  beds  occurring  in  the  oolite  of 
England,  or  of  a  breccia,  in  which  nodules  of  a  more  compact 
limestone  are  embedded  in  the  earthy  basis  before  described. 
At  Cape  Passaro  the  fundamental  rock  is  a  volcanic  tuff, 
covered  towards  the  summit  of  the  cliff  by  a  bed  of  a  more 
crystalline  and  compact  limestone,  containing  numerous  or- 
ganic remains. 

Two  or  three  alternations  of  the  volcanic  and  calcareous 
strata  occur  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cape.  From  hence  for 
thirty  miles  northwards,  the  limestone  rocks  continue  without 
interruption;  but  the  most  numerous  alternations  are  seen 
between  Monte  Vennera  and  Lentini. 

On  Mount  Etna  itself  it  Mdll  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
observations,  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Daubeny,  that  ^^  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Sicily  are  of 
two  epochs  at  least,  namely,  antediltwian,  which  alternate  with 
calcareous  rocks,  and  postdiheoian^  which  comprise  the  greater 

Srt  of  the  lavas  that  have  flowed,  at  different  times,  from 
ount  Etna.  It  is  probable  that  this  mountain  was  burning 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  there  are 
volcanic  rocks  at  its  foot,  which  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things." 

The  following  extract  from  the  accurate  Memoir  of  Sicily^ 
by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N.,  will  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  principal  Sicilian  minerals :  —  **  Masses  of  Pozzalana  occur 
at  Lentini,  Vizzini,  Palazzuolo,  and  Palica;  and  various  sub- 
stances, that  have  also  evidently  undergone  the  action  of  fire, 
are  observable  in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  where  the  super- 
incumbent strata  have  been  riven  by  torrents.  The  central 
divisions  of  the  island  contain  large  tracts  of  bitumen ;  and, 
though  sulphur  is  rather  a  cause  than  a  product  of  volcanoes, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  found  in  immense  quantities  at 
Mussumeli,  Cattolica,  Girgenti,  Naro,  Mazzarino,  and  Alicata. 
Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Regalmuto,  Fiume  di  Nisi,  Caccamo, 
Savoca,  and  San-Giuseppe,  are  found  silver,  lead,  copper, 
cinnabar,  marcasite,  emery,  and  antimony.  Auriferous  pyrites, 
lapis  lazuli,  mercury,  alum,  and  coal  similar  to  that  from 
Bovey  in  Devonshire,  abound  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Nicosia,  Ali,  Tortorici,  and  Messina. 

^*  Rock-salt,  bitumen,  and  gypsiun,  particularly  the  latter, 
abound  at  Castro-Giovanni,  Mistretta,  Caltanisetta,  Ragusa, 
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and  other  places;  while  marbles,  agates,  chalcedonies,  anS^ 
jaspers  of  great  variety,  occnr  at  Palermo,  Gagliano,  Busac- 
chino,  Cappizzi,  Naso,  Taormina,  and  many  other  parts, 
intermixed  with  asbestos,  asphaltum,  a  saponaceous  stone  con- 
sisting principally  of  argil,  possessing  strong  detergent  quali- 
ties,, and  alabaster;  and  specimens  of  Ostracites,  Echinites, 
Cardites,  and  various  other  organic,  dendritic,  and  amorphous 
remains  are  frequently  found  embedded  in  the  calcareous  strata. 
Petroleum  and  naphtha  are  found  on  the  surface  of  several 
springs  at  Palagonia,  Petralia,  Girgenti,  Leonforte,  Bivona, 
Caltanisetta,  ana  Segesta.  Amber  is  found  in  small  quantities^ 
washed  up  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Giarretta» 
Around  Ragusa  in  the  coimty  of  Modica,  there  abounds,  more- 
over, a  bituminous  *  rock  used  for  building  stone,  that  producer 
a  great  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas^  &r  better  for  ignition  than 
that  extracted  from  coal.  Mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold, 
abound  in  every  part  of  Sicily,  and  have  for  ages  been  cele- 
brated for  their  efficacy  in  relieving  various  chronic,  paralytic^ 
and  cutaneous  disorders,  of  these  the  sulphureous  are  to  be  met 
with  at  Ali,  Cefalu,  Sciacca,  Termini,  Segesta,  and  Mazza- 
rino ;  the  ferruginous  at  S.  Vito,  Noto,  Messina,  Sclapani,  and 
Mazzara ;  and  die  vitriolic  at  Palermo,  Corlepne,  Gianissileri, 
Petralia,  Gratteri,  and  Bissuna.'* 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Sicily  may  consult,  probably 
with  advantage,  the  following  works,  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  :  — 

Borch.  Mineralogia  Siciliana.  1780.  —  Descrizione  fisica 
e  Mineralogica  della  Sicilia  e  delle  Isole  che  le  sono  intomo,, 
del  Sign.  Prof.  Abate  Francesco  Ferrara,  Messina.  1810. — 
And,  by  the  same  author,  Mineralogia  della  Sicilia.  Catania, 
18 IS.  — Descrizione  dell'  Etna,  con  la  storia  della  Eruzione,. 
ed  il  Catalogo  dei  ProdottL  JPalermo,  1818.  —  Also,  by  Sign.- 
Agat.  Recupero.  Storia  Naturale  e  Generale  ddl*  Etna^ 
Vol.  2.  1814.    Con  rami. 

Of  all  the  European  islands,  Sicily  produces  the  most 
fevoured  and  lovely  Flora.  It  possesses  plants  which  are  com- 
mon to  Italy,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  the  south  of  France,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Spain,  Portugal,  Madeira,  the 
north  of  Africa,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  Tartarian  Caucasus,,. 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Ionian  Isles  j 
many,  also,  that  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  some  of  the  still 
more  northern  coimtries  of  Europe. 

*  Accorcfing  to  Dr.  Daubeay,  this  limestone  contains  near  14  per  cent;  i£ 
bituminoai  matter; 
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'  To  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  geographical  localities  of 
many  species  about  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  would 
xecommend  the  perusal  of  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the 
Memoires  du  Museum  £  Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  14.  1827» 
entitled,  ^'  Enumeratio  Plantanun  quas  in  Insnlis  Balearibus 
coUegit  (anno  1824)  I.  Cambessedes,  eanunque  circa  mare 
Mediterraneum  distributio  Geographical' 

Dr.  Presl,  who  has  lately  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
able  Flora  Sicula^  arranged  according  to  the  natural  orders, 
divides  the  vegetation  of  Sicily  into  the  seven  following  re^ 
gions :  — 

1.  The  Subtropical  Region,  having  an  altitude  from  0 — 100 
Parisian  feet,  includes  the  cultivated  exotics  from  the  Brazils^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.,  as  Erjrthrina  Corallod^ndron, 
jPhoe'^nix  dactylifera;  some  Mesembry^tfaema^  Cdcti^  Mi« 
caosae,  ^cacise,  &c. 

\    2.  The  £ri%i2^gzon,  which  commences  also  with  the  former, 
and  extends  as  high  as  2000  ft. 

]    8.  The  Lower  Woodi/  Region^  or  Region  of  the  Oak  and 
Chestnut  J  with  an  elevation  from  2000  to  4000  ft, 

4.  The  Higher  Woody  Region^  or  Region  of  the  Beech  and 
l^ine^  having  a  height  from  4000  to  6000  ft. 

J.  The  Subalpine  Region^  extending  in  altitude  from  6000 
to  7,500  ft. 
*    6.  The  Alpine  Region  is  elevated  from  7,500  io  9000  ft. 

7.  The  Region  of  Lichens,  extends  from  9000  to  9,200  ft., 
or  as  high  as  the  Casa  Inglese.  The  three  last  divisions  are 
only  to  be  found  on  Mount  Etnd.  ; 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
Sicilian  mountains  above  the  sea,  accordmg  to  Capt.  Smyth, 
most  of  them  being  celebrated  localities  for  plants :  — 

Feet  Feet 

Summit  of  Mount  Etna    -     10,874  Mount  Vennerata,  near  Taor- 

Footofthe  Cone           -          9,760  mxna             -           *            2925 

Casa  Inglese        -           -        9,592  Mount  Rosso,  near  Buscemi     2791 

Philosopher's  Tower        -       9,467  Toretta  Peak,  Vale  of  Palermo  2748 

I^diiest  part  of  the  Woody  Mount  Gri£fi>ne,  near  Palermo  2679 

K€»ion            -            -         6,279  Mount  Calogero,  near  Termini  2671 

The  Goat^s  Cave           -         5,362  Castellaccio,  a  ruin  above  Mon- 

Convoit  of  St.  Niccolo  dell*  feale            -             *           2461 

Arena           -           -          2,449  Monte  Lauro,  near  Buccheri     2404r 

Lingua  OroBsa         -         -       1,725  Mount  Bonifacio,  near  Alcamo  2213 

Meraglia  Peak,  near  Palermo    2145 

Caltabellata,  highest  Peak  of  Mount  St.  Julian,  the  former 

the  Range              -                3690  Eryx             -             -          2184 

Monte  Cuccio,  near  Palermo     3^9  Mount  St  Serero,  near  Ca- 

Mount     Scuderi,    Neptunian  ronia      .      -             -            2071 

Range          -            -           3190  Mount  Pellegrino,  Telegi^h    1955 

Dinnamare  over  Messina          3112'  Capo  di  Gallo,  near  Palermo     1699 
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fit  Martino,  Convent        -       1659     CStadcl  of  Cocalus  at  Girgcnti  1840 
liL>la  Villa^  above  Taonnina  1585     Parco  monastery     ^     -  Hl^ 


Highest  (^  the  Gibel  manna  Mount  Calogero  at  Sdacca 

hills  -  -  1519     Ancient  Theatre  at  Tac—-~ 

Moorish  Castle  at  Taonnina      1305     Bocca  di  Falco,  near  F 

The  principal  vegetable  exports  from  Sicily  are 


Almonds         Cork 

Limes              Oil 

Squills 

Barilla            Cotton 

Linseed           Olives 

Sumarh 

Brandy            Figs 

Linseed  oil      Oranges 

Timber 

Canary  seed    Flax 

Tobacco 

Capers            Fruit 

Lupines           Pulse 

Wheat 

Caroubpods   Hemp 

Maiccaroni       Raisins 

Wines 

Chestnuts        Lemons 

Madder  roots  Rice 

Citrons            Lemon  juice 

Manna             Soda 

The  soil  of  Sicily  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  rich  and 
fertile,  and  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  earths,  and  is  often  of 
great  depth :  but  agriculture  is  unfortunately  in  a  very  pri- 
mitive state,  and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
the  produce  mi^t  be,  if  a  good  system  were  enforced.  At 
present,  "the  usual  process,**  as  Capt.  Snyth  observes  (p.  11, 
12.),  "after  clearing  away  the  stones  from  the  ground,  is,  to 
commence  with  sowing  wheat,  of  which  the  best  kinds  are  the 
Farro  (TYiticum  SpeUa)^  and  the  Majorca  (TViticum  hyWr- 
num).  The  crop  of  wheat  is  succeeded  by  hemp,  maize, 
lentils,  or  other  pulse ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  seasons,  generally 
by  barley  and  beans,  followed  by  mixed  esculents  and  a 
fiUow,  The  harvest  begins  in  the  latter  end  of  June  •,  and 
continues  through  July  and  August;  nor  are  there  two  suc- 
cessive crops  of  any  one  thing  in  the  year,  except  what  are 
forced  in  such  'grounds  as  are  artificially  irrigated,  called 
Oriaggt.  Indeed,  in  many  paits,  from  the  scarcity  of  manure, 
the  peasants  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  fields 
fallow  every  other  season.  It  is  customary  to  sow  a  salmof 
wheat  (20  Eng.  bushels)  on  a  salm  of  land  (5J  Eng-  acres), 
but  the  quantity  of  seed  is  lessened  in  proportion  as  me  soil  is 
more  fertile.  The  usual  produce  is  from  10  to  16  salms,  and, 
in  the  most  favourable  years,  28  for  1 ;  but  no  part  of  Sicily 
can  pretend  to  the  once  boasted  hundred  fold,  which  I  am  in* 
dined  to  receive  as  a  poetical  metaphor.'* 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Hogg» 

^^A  I'  ?•  ??™^^  *?  Catania,  May  25.  1826 ;  some  wheat  had  then  been  cut, 
tod  moit  of  itwas  npe :  but  when  he  had  reached  Palermo,  June  10^  the  whole 
w  the  com  harvest  was  nearly  finighed. 


Tlie  Falls  ^Niagara.  1 1 T 

Ajit.  IIL     OnOeFalkofNuiffarayandimtheP^ncalStruciim 
of  the  €ug€U)ent  Country.    By  Mr.  Robert  Bakbw£ll>  Jiin. 

Sir, 
During  a  visit  of  six  days  which  my  son  made  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  the  last  summer,  among  other  sketches  of 
the  scenery,  he  drew  a  few  pictorial  maps,  chiefly  with  the 
intent  of  explaining  to  me  the  structure  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  the  stations  he  had  visited.  These  maps,  with  the 
annexed  description,  gave  me  a  much  more  definite  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  place  than  any  accounts  I  had  previously 
perused ;  and  I  recommended  him  to  transmit  them  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  The  subject  pos- 
sesses peculiar  mterest  at  the  present  time,  from  its  connection 
with  the  enquiry  actively  going  on  in  this  country,  respecting 
the  extent  oi  atmospheric  agency,  and  that  of  rivers  and  tor- 
rents, in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  a  strict  regard  to  proportions  has  been  dis- 
pensed vdth  in  the  pictorial  maps,  in  order  to  present  all  the 
leading  features  of  each  place  in  one  view.  In  a  note  sub- 
joined at  the  end,  I  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  rock 
specimens  my  son  brought  n'om  Niagara. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Bakewell,  Sen. 
Hdmpstead,  Jan.  4.  1830. 

On  arriving  at  Buf&lo,  a  small  town  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  I  was  informed,  by  several  travellers 
from  Niagara,  that  the  best  station  for  remaining  a  few  days, 
and  viewing  the  Falls,  was  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river. 
I  therefore  took  the  first  conveyance  which  presented  itself^ 
and,  in  company  with  an  American  gentleman  who  had  tra^ 
veiled  with  me  from  New  Orleans,  set  off  in  joyous  expect- 
ation of  seeing,  in  a  few  hours,  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes 
known  on  this  side  the  world.  About  five  miles  from  Bu& 
falo,  we  came  to  the  ferry  at  the  Black  Rock,  and  crossed  over 
the  river  Niagara,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  On- 
tario. Here  we  saw  a  number  of  Indians  fishing,  with  con- 
siderable success,  with  the  rod. and  line.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  stream  very  rapid. 
The  boat  was  worked  across  by  a  horse,  walking  on  a  circular 
inclined  plane,  which  turned  two  wheels  fixed  on  each  side  of 
the  boat  A  coach  was  in  readiness  at  Waterloo  to  take  us 
to  the  Falls:  the  distance  is  about  15  miles.  The  surface  of 
the  country  was  flat  and  iminterestinff,  and  gave  little  indication 
of  the  scene  we  were  fast  approacning.     We.  watched,  with 
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Ae  most  intense  curiosity,  every  turn  and  opetiingin  the  road 
(which  'continues  close  to  the  nver  side  all  the  way),  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  any  thing  which  might  serve  to  convince  us  of 
our  drawing  near  to  the  object  of  our  journey.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  river  became  broader,  and  is  divided  b^  islands, 
one  of  which  is  six  miles  in  length.  When  within  eight  miles 
of  the  Falls,  a  mist  was  observed  to  be  rising  from  me  river, 
and  a  deep  dead  sound  was  faintly  heard ;  but  still  die  &ce  of 
the  country  ai^)eared  unchanged.  No  rocks  rose  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  mark  the  rude  convmsions  of  Nature,  which  the  ima« 
gination  had  conjured  up  as  forming  portals  to  the  cataracts 
of  Niagara.  The  noise,  on  approaching,  gradually  increased ; 
the  mist  rose  in  dense  volumes,  and  formed  clouds  in  the  air. 
Through  the  openings  in  the  wood,  we  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  rapids,  and  the  verge  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  waters 
rush. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  map,  that  the  road 
from  Waterloo  runs  by  the  Canada  side  of  the  river,  and  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie :  it  brings  you  to  the  back  of 
the  Falls,  and,  therefore,  not  a  glimpse  of  them  is  any  where 
visible  until  you  reach  the  cataract  itself. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  [Jig.  1.  a),  we 
proceeded  to  what  is  called  the  Table  Rock,  over  which 
the  mighty  flood  pours  down.  From  the  inn  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  to  a  very  steep  bank  of  red  alluvial  sand,  about  140  feet 
high,  which  caps  the  limestone  rock.  This  bank  (h)  is  thickly 
and  beautifully  wooded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  pines,  and  other 
forest  trees.  Having  descended  it,  we  walked  over  planks 
laid  down  on  the  marshy  ground,  to  the  extent  of  200  yards,, 
which  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  (c),  where  the 
whole  scene  bursts  at  once  on  the  sight  We  were  here  on  a 
level  with  the  river,  immediately  before  it  rushes,  down,  the 
dreadful  abyss.  The  loud,  solemn,  all-pervading  roar  of  the 
waters  is  indescribably  awfiiL  The  great  commotion  of  waters 
at  the  base  is  concealed  by  thick  clouds  of  mist,  which,  on 
ascending  to  a  certain  height,  are  borne  away  by  the  winds.* 
The  water,  from  rixAent  agitation,,  is  perfectly  white  for  some 
distance  below  the  Falls,  and  tilts  up  and  down  like  a  little 
sea,  producing  a  thick  cream-coloured  foam,  which  is  seen 
floating  down  the  stream  in  large  beds.  The  sublimity  of  the 
scene  cannot  be  exceeded.  We  find  ourselves  suddenly  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  power,  and  feel  an  impressive  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  nothingness.  This  Fall  (from  its  con- 
cave form  called  the  Horse^shbe  Fall)  is  600  yards  wide, 
and  1 58  feet  perpendicular.  The  descent  of  the  rapids  imme- 
diately above  the  Falls  {d)  is  58  feet,  making  the  whole  216  feet 
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Goats'  Island  (t\  which  divides  the  American  and  Canada 
Falls,  presents  a  bare  face  of  perpendicular  rock  (A),  which 
extends  about  500  yards  north  and  south.  The  American 
Falls  are  about  200  yards  in  width,  and  164  feet  in  height. 

At  a  short  dbtance  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  wooden 
spiral  staircase  is  erected,  of  which  the  top  is  represented  at^ 
The  staircase  we  descended,  and  approached  as  near  as  we 
could  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  without  getting  wet  through. 
The  noise  here  was  sublime,  but  not  so  loud  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. Owing  to  the  rising  spray,  only  a  part  of  the  cataract 
was  visible :  huge  fragments  of  rocks,  which  had  been  torn 
asunder  from  their  native  bed  by  the  torrent,  lay  as  *  monu- 
ments to  record  the  mischief  it  has  done,'  and  formed,  with 
the  overhanging  precipice,  a  bold  and  savage  foreground  to 
chaos  beyond. 

As  my  companion  was  returning  to  Buffalo  for  New  York 
that  afternoon,  we  hastened  back  to  the  hotel  (called  the  Par 
vilion),  which  is  a  spacious  building  of  wood,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  very  near  to  the  Falls :  it  is  kept  by  Mr.  For- 
syth.    His  son  has  another  hotel  not  far  off. 

In  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  season,  there  were 
very  few  vbitors ;  about  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  For- 
s^h,  the  landlord,  was  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  related 
the  wonders  of  the  place.  He  had  Uved  there  forty  years,  and 
was  the  first  settler  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  during  which 
time,  he  informed  us,  that  the  Falls  had  receded  from  40  to 
50  yards.  Not  many  months  ago,  an  immense  portion  of  rock 
fell  down,  which  caused  a  considerable  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Falls,  and  gave  quite  a  new  and  oeautiiul  feature 
to  the  scene.  On  the  (ailing  in  of  this  rock,  the  water  imme- 
diately above  met  with  an  obstruction^  and,  instead  of  shoot- 
ing over  in  a  curved  line,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  appears 
to  boil  out  in  globes,  enlarging  as  they  descend,  and  may  be 
compared  to  a  sudden  burst  of  steam,  perfecdy  white,  which 
contrasts  finely  with  the  transparent,  delicate,  green  colouring 
of  the  body  of  water  that  rushes  by  its  side.  The  torrent, 
seen  en  profile^  as  it  rushes  over  the  precipice,  is  here  esti- 
mated to  be  about  12  or  1 5  feet  thick.  I  make  use  of  this  term, 
to  distinguish  it  from  breadth  and  depth.  It  does  not  preserve 
the  same  thickness  in  every  part,  but  varies  considerably  in 
this  respect.  The  only  perceptible  variation  observed  during 
the  year,  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  down  the  Falls, 
is  when  a  strong  south-west  wind  sweeps  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  Lake  &ie,  driving  its  waters  into  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  taken  a  series  of  views,  anti- 
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cipating  much  pleasure  from  looking  at  thtai  when  some 
thousand  miles  distant,  but,  for  the  first  day  or  two^  I  felt  so 
<lispirited  with  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  subject,  that 
I  had  nearly  given  up  the  attempt  As  my  mind  became  more 
familiar  with  the  objects  around  me,  I  gained  courage,  and 
rambled  about  in  search  of  situations  from  which  me  best 
general  view  of  the  scene  might  be  taken.  The  grandest 
point  of  view  is,  perhaps,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  rock 
on  the  Canada  side,  about  100  yards  from  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  the  top  of  which  is  seen  {Jig.  22.  J ) ;  but  the 
subject  is  too  vast  tor  the  pencil*  The  wind,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  time  of  the  day,  &c.,  produce  most  won- 
derful changes  on  the  scene,  and  on  the  mind';  the  transi- 
tions of  sunshine  and  shade  are  the  most  remarkable.  One 
afternoon,  whilst  standing  on  the  Table  Rock  ((?),  contem- 
plating the  scene  before  me,  never  shall  I  forget  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays,  darting  firom  beneath  a  dark  cloud,  when 
within  15^  of  the  western  horizon.     This  sudden  burst  of 

Slden  light  flashing  on  the  picture,  spread  an  ethereal  charm 
Eit  was  quite  enchanting.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was 
gazing  on  the  same  objects.  How  exquisitely  beautiful  was 
the  iris*  which,  in  an  instant,  started  into  being,  and  encircled 
diis  sublime  scene  with  its  loveliness  and  splendour !  The 
varied  but  subdued  tints  of  vegetation,  the  evanescent  and 
floating  q3pearance  of  the  grey-tinted  rocks  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  seen  through  the  Uiin  veil  of  mist,  the  deep  long- 
drawn  shadows  fi*om  the  setting  sun,  and  the  hollow  sound 
of  that  mysterious  voice  that  thimdered  from  the  gulf,  gave  a 
spirituality  to  the  whole  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

'Early  one  morning,  I  went  with  the  guide  to  pass  under 
the  water  of  the  Canada  Fall :  we  took  o£P  our  clothes  at  a 
hut  built  at  the  bottom  o(  the  staircase,  and  equipped  our- 
selves with  strong  shoes,  large  loose  cloaks,  and  strong, 
broad-brimmed,  white  painted  hats.  We  had  not  proceeded 
fiu*  over  the  loose  slippery  stones,  before  the  guide  stopped  to 
wash  his  head  at  a  sulphur  spring,  which  came  down  in  big 
drops :  what  its  virtues  were  I  did  not  enquire.  On  turning  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  met  us,  com- 
ing firom  the  hollow  between  the  Falls  and  the  rock,  which 
drove  the  spray  directly  in  our  faces,  with  such  force  that,  in 
an  instant,  we  were  wet  through.  When  in  the  midst  of  this 
shower-bath,  the  shock  took  away  my  breath ;  I  turned  back, 
and  scrambled  over  the  loose  stones,  to  escape  the  conflict. 
The  guide  soon  followed,  and  told  me  that  I  had  passed  the 

*  It  was  not  a  segment  of  prisDiatic  colours,  like  a  rainbow^  bat  an  entire 
circle. 
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worst  part'  With  that  assurance,  I  made  a  second  attempt  ;> 
but  so  wild  and  disordered  was  my  imagination  with  the 
novelty  of  my  situation,  that,  when  I  had  reached  half  way,  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  hurried  out  much  faster  than  I 
entered,  having  taken  but  a  hasty  glance  of  the  great  sheet  of 
water  over  my  head«  From  the  base  of  the  rock  to  the  falling 
water,  there  is  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  feet. 

The  ferry  (g)  is  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Falls,  in  a  straight  line.  Following  the  serpentine 
direction  along  the  verge  of  the  cliff  (6),  the  walk  is  very  in- 
teresting, from  the  views,  seen  through  the  openings  of  the 
trees,  of  what  are  called  the  American  Falls,  and  of  the  per- 
pendicular rock  {k)  which  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  this  deep 
natural  channeL  The  small  town  of  Manchester  (i),  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Falls,  and  several  large  mills,  give 
a  cheerful  appearance  to  this  part  of  the  picture.  A  broad 
steep  path  conducts  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  the 
ferry.  Such  is  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  the  water  in 
this  part  of  the  stream,  that  I  was  taken  across  by  a  boy,  to 
the  landinff-place  on  the  other  side  (A:),  immediately  below  the 
American  Falls.  The  waters  which  expand  to  form  the  Ame- 
rican and  Canada  Falls,  ailer  uniting,  are  here  contracted  into 
a  stream  not  more  than  160  yards  broad.  The  river  is  con- 
fined between  perpendicular  rocks ;  and  the  quantity  of  water 
that  &lls  is  estimated  to  be  100,000,000 tons  in  an  hour: 
hence,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  current,  for  miles,  would 
be  impassaUe  for  a  small  boat  in  this  narrow  channel.  It 
seems  almost  incredible,  were  not  the  fact  decisively  proved, 
that,  immediately  below  such  an  immense  rush  of  waters,  the 
surface  should  be  sufficiently  tranquil  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass 
across  the  stream  with  so  much  ease ;  but,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  there  is  a  current  of  back  water  on  the  Ame- 
rican side  of  the  river,  running  towards  the  main  falL  The 
explanation  given  by  persons  residing  on  the  spot  is,  that  the 
depth  of  the  river  exceeds  1 70  feet,  and  that  the  water  from  the 
Ffdls  sinks  beneath,  and  forms  an  under-current,  which,  in  it» 
progress,  dashing  against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  causes  the 
water  to  rise,  in  different  parts,  in  circular  heaps  to  the  sur* 
face,  and  forms  the  ba£k  current.  Having  crossed  the  river 
several  times,  I  feel  convinced  that  this  explanation  is  correct : 
indeed,  so  comparatively  tranquil  is  the  creamy  sur&ce,  that 
Doats  ofien  advance  to  the  very  base  of  the  Falls* 

On  ascending  a  zigzag  staircase  up  the  rocks,  I  arrived 
at  the  ferryman's  hut,  and  followed  the  path  to  the  rapids 
above  the  American  Falls,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  of  curious  construction,  supported  by  the  projecting 
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rocks.  These  rapids,  alone,  would  be  visited  by  thousands  in 
any  other  situation.  The  descent  is  about  60  feet  in  half  a  mile* 
On  crossing  the  bridge,  for  which  I  paid  25  c,  I  came  to  the 
Enchanted  Island,  commonly  called  Goats'  Island  (e).  Se- 
veral females  were  gathering  wild  raspberries,  of  which  there 
was  great  abundance.  As  I  was  rambling  through  this  de- 
lightml  spot,  I  observed,  at  a  short  distance,  a  tall  figure, 
in  a  long  dark-coloured  cloak,  with  an  old  broad-brinuned 
hat,  a  folio  book  under  his  arm,  and  a  staff  or  wand  in  his 
hand,  walking  majestically  towards  me.  I  felt  a  kind  of 
awe  on  approaching  this  singular-looking  character,  who 
appeared  the  Genius  of  the  place,  the  Prospero  of  the  island. 
When  I  came  up  with  him,  he  gave  me  a  mysterious  look,  and 
passed.  To  follow  up  the  fiction  of  the  Enchanted  Island,  a 
Miratida  was  not  wanting,  for  I  had  seen  her  gathering  fruit ; 
and,  as  for  Calibany  he  was,  no  doubt,  growling  mischief 
under  the  Falls. 

Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  from  the  bridge  to 
the  Falls,  I  came  to  a  very  retired  nook  or  spot  of  ground  (/), 
where  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  could  safely  stand 
without  the  fear  of  being  elbowed  down  the  cataract.  Seated 
on  the  root  of  a  tree,  under  a  natural  arbour  which  overhung 
the  abyss,  I  surveyed,  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 
awe,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  beneadi  me.  It 
was  a  most  lovely  day :  sunshine  and  cloud,  by  turns,  swept 
over  the  face  of  Nature ;  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
magical  appearance  of  the  inconstant  rainbow.  This  was  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  not  a  circular  iris  like  that  before 
mentioned.  A  ledge  of  rock  (o)  divides  the  water  into  two 
unequal  falls.  These  Falls  are  higher  than  the  Horse-shoe 
Falls,  and,  being  much  narrower,  they  appear  still  more  so* 
The  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  500  yards  from  this  point 
to  the  Canada  Falls,  on  approaching  which,  I  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  an  open  piece  of  ground  that  conmiands  a  fine 
view  of  the  rapids  (rf),  whose  turbulent  career  commences 
half  a  mile  from  the  FalL  The  distant  horizon  to  the  soutli 
is  bounded  by  forests.  On  the  opposite  woody  banks  were 
seen  the  two  hotels,  and,  to  the  north,  the  beautiful  avenue 
of  rocks,  clothed  with  vegetation,  through  which  the  river 


A  railed  platform  (m)  has  been  constructed  on  the  rocks, 
extending  over  the  water  from  the  island,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  uie  cm-ve  which  forms  the  concave  central  part  of  the 
Horse-shoe.  The  whole  Canada  Fall  may  be  said  to  form 
three  curves :  the  two  sides  are  small,  being  slighdy  convex ; 
the  centre  concave,  with  the  edge  much  broken.    Tne  station 
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at  the  end  of  the  platform  is  inconceiTably  grand,  suspended, 
as  it  were,  over  the  yawning  gulf;  distance  is  concealed  by 
thick  Yolumes  of  mist,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fathom 
the  deep  descent  I  felt  an  indescribable  sensation  stealing 
over  me,  which  inade  it  dangerous  to  indulge  any  longer  in 
hanging  over  this  irresistible  tide. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  vapour  as  it  sometimes  hangs 
suspended :  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, many  of  its  curves  will  break,  assume  a  ragged 
hanging  appearance,  and  then  dissipate  into  air. 

On  my  return  through  the  island,  I  again  saw  the  myste- 
rious visiter,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  folio  laid 
open  on  his  knees  :  he  did  not  deign  to  look  at  me  on  passing, 
so  intent  appeared  he  at  his  studies.  The  only  history  I  could 
hear  of  him  was,  that  he  had  lived  several  years  at  Manches- 
ter, that  he  was  insane,  but  harmless,  and  spent  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  on  the  island.  I  lingered  until  evening  in  this 
beautiful  seclusion,  and  returned  to  the  hotel,  having  passed 
one  of  the  most  delightful  days  of  my  life. 

During  a  week's  residence  at  the  Falls,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, on  returning  to  the  hotel,  after  each  day's  ramble,  to 
find  so  few  of  the  visiters,  fi'om  different  parts  of  the  world, 
that  I  had  left  in  the  morning :  numbers  would  come  and  go 
the  same  day,  others  would  spend  one  or  two  days,  but  sel- 
dom any  stayed  over  the  third ;  yet  they  all  came  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  Falls  oS  Niagara,  the 
road  continues  for  seven  miles  on  the  same  table  land,  which 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie  (see^.  23.),  when  the 
country  suddenly  sinks  down  to  a  plain,  spreading^  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Descending  to  this  plain,  Icame  to 
the  small  village  of  Queenstown,  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  river,  where  I  was  agreeably  surprised  on  seeing  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  the  opening  or  channel  through  which  the 
river  flows,  after  its  descent  at  Niagara,  as  represented  in  the 
birdseye  view.  (Jig.  23.) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  river  does  not  enlarge  on 
escaping  its  narrow  bounds,  being  only  160  yards  wide,  and 
continmng  so,  with  little  vai'iation,  until  it  is  lost  in  Lake 
Ontario.  The  current  is  very  rapid,  compared  with  what  it 
is  immediately  below  the  Falls.  The  ferryman,  in  crossing 
with  his  boat,  was  obliged  to  ascend  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  bank  side,  and  then  glide  down  the  current  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  Lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  all  pass  through  this 
channel,  which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  place,  when 
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taken  in  connection  with  the  iq>peanuioe  c(  the  chasm  fram 
whence  the  waters  issue.  The  height  of  the  chasm  ( J%.  25. 
^c)  in  the  solid  rock,  independent  of  the  receding  diioTial 
soil,  is  about  200  feet  to  the  plain ;  its  width  at  the  caning  {dd) 
is,  perhaps,  400  yards.  On  Tiewing  this  highly  interesting 
scene,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the  time  when 
a  mighty  flood  poured  over  the  onr^-united  precipice  at  d. 
This  fact,  I  think,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  sees  its 
present  appearance,  and  who  duly  reflects  on  what  a  falling 
body  of  water,  so  immense,  so  rapid,  and  so  resistless  in  its 
.course  as  the  river  of  Niagara,  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in 
a  series  of  -ages.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Falls  have 
once  been  at  c,  it  is  a  curious  question  to  enquire.  When  were 
they  there  ?  An  approximate  solution  to  this  enquiry  will  be 
given,  if  Mr.  Forsyth's  statement  be  allowed  of  the  Falls  having 
receded  nearlv  50  yards  in  the  last  40  years,  and  if  it  be  granted 
that  this  has  been  the  constant  ratio  of  their  recession.  The 
distance  from  the  opening  (c)  to  the  Falls  is  7  miles,  equal 
to  12,520  yards,  which  gives  9856  years  for  the  period  in 
.which  they  have  been  retrograding  to  where  they  now  are.  It 
.appears  evident,  from  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  stated, 
that  the  waters  were  formerly  more  abundant  than  they  are  at 
present ;  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  rocks  were  equally 
hard  in  every  part  of  their  extent,  in  which  case,  the  process 
pf  disintegration  would  be  much  quicker,  and  llie  period  of 
recession  shorter. 

The  drawing  (^.  2S.)  is  intended  to  represent  a  birdseye 
view  or  map  of  the  country,  from  an  imaginary  point  above 
the  chasm  at  Queenstown,  and  to  comprise  a  view  of  the 
xiver  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  (/ 1).  The  distance,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Falls  is  25  miles,  and 
from  the  Falls  to  the  opening  {c)  7  miles.  The  waving 
Jines  {jy)  mark  the  alluvial  or  diluvial  sand  cliffe  above  the 
limestone  precipices  (d).  This  diluvium  covers  a  great  part 
of  the  table  land.  The  lines  gg  mark  the  separation  between 
the  limestone  and  the  lower  shale  (h  A),  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  these  lines  are  more  distinctly  represented  than 
what  are  seen  in  nature,  the  rocks  {k)  having  banks  thickly 
wooded  up  their  sides,  and  the  edges  of  the  precipice  are  here 
and  there  broken* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  curved  and  water-worn  appearance 
of  the  diluvial  banks  {//),  in  which  large  boulders  are  emr 
bedded,  that  the  waters  must  once  have  flowed  nearly  on  a 
level  with  these  banks.  This  important  consideration  again 
carries  us  back  to  the  period  of  time  when  the  chasm  (c)  did 
not  exist,  when  the  parts  ddi  and  h  h  formed  but  one  and  the 
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same  rock,  and  when  the  extensive  waste  of  waters  poured 
over  the  precipice  at  Queenstown,  before  they  had  worn  out 
the  channel  (c)  in  the  solid  rock. 

Before  adverting  to  the  causes  which  have  combined  to 
effect  the  excavation  of  the  chasm  (c)j  7  miles  in  length  and 
200  feet  in  depth,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
strata  which  form  the  table  land,  and  in  which  the  excavation 
is  made.  The  diluvial  sand  varies  in  thickness  from  10  to 
140  feet ;  imder  this  is  a  bed  of  hard  limestone,  containing  a 
few  imperfect  organic  remains :  this  stratum  is  about  90  feet  in 
thickness,  it  extends  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  over  the 
country,  and  forms  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  Falls.  This 
limestone  rests  on  a  bed  of  loose  shale  rock  (A),  nearly  of  the ' 
same  thickness :  it  is  exceedingly  fragile,  and  crumbles  into 
small  pieces  on  being  removed  from  its  native  bed ;  the  shale, 
also,  contains  some  pieces  of  dark  argillaceous  limestone. 
Had  all  the  strata  been  solid  limestone,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  erosive  action  of  the  water  would  have  been 
veiy  slow,  and  many  generations  might  have  passed  away 
without  any  sensible  change  taking  place ;  but  the  vast  mass 
of  waters,  breaking,  with  inconceivable  force,  on  the  softer 
shale  which  forms  tiie  base  of  the  hard  rock,  the  foundation  is 
thus  undermined,  and  the  harder  rock  breaks  down,  in  consi- 
derable masses,  for  want  of  support. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  and  Erie  were  once  united,  and  formed  one  vast  in- 
land sea,  which  poured  its  waters  down  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  ocean ;  even  at  present,  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  former  river  (in  high  floods)  interlock  with  the  rivers 
that  run  into  Lake  Superior.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the 
table  land  at  Queenstown  (see^.  28.  and  Jig.  24*.)  woulcj 
indicate  a  subsidence  of  the  country  round  what  is  now  Lake 
Ontario :  such  a  subsidence,  if  admitted,  would  very  naturally 
explain  the  circumstances  at  present  existing.  The  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  to  the  west  would,  at  first,  rush  over  the  whole 
precipice  at  Queenstown,  and  take  a  northern  direction  by  the 
river  St  Lawrence.  As  the  waters  gradually  became  lower, 
they  would  be  confined  between  the  diluvial  banks  {ff\  and 
finally  begin  to  furrow  the  passage  or  chasm  in  the  solid  rock 
which  we  at  present  observe.  The  immense  force  of  the 
water,  as  before  stated,  acting  on  the  loose  shale,  it  would  be 
carried  away  m  the  state  of  mud,  and  the  overhanging  lime- 
stone, being  left  without  support,  would  fall  down  in  large 
masses,  which  would  be  broken  by  the  fall,  and  would  be  worn 
and  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current.    This  pro- 
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cess,  being  constantly  in  operation,  the  Falls  have,  crab-like, 
travelled  to  their  present  situation. 

A  cursory  glance  at  what  is  now  taking  place  at  the  Falls, 
leaves  not  a  doubt  that  the  great  cause  of  the  comparativelv 
quick  retrograde  movement  of  the  Falls  is,  the  loose  and  soft 
material  on  which  the  limestone  rock  rests,  and  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  water  upon  it  The  water,  also,  penetrating 
the  crevices  between  the  strata  of  solid  limestone,  detaches 
them  from  each  other,  and  disposes  them  to  fall.  At  present, 
the  limestone  rock  projects  considerably  over  the  shale  at  the 
Falls,  and  it  is  this  projection  which  makes  it  practicable  to 
pass  between  the  water  and  the  rock,  nearly  half  way  under 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 

A  few  months  before  I  was  at  Niagara,  a  very  extensive 
portion  of  rock,  as  before  mentioned,  fell  down  at  the  Horse- 
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dioe  FalL  The  shock  was  felt  at  a  cdnsiderable  distance :  the 
noise  was  like  a  distant  clap  of  thunder. 
.  The  disintegration  of  the  rocks  must  continue  until  the 
Falls  reach  Lake  Erie,  provided  the  present  causes  continue 
to  operate.  Goats'  Island^  which  now  separates  the  Falls, 
will,  perhaps,  as  the  waters  recede  on  each  side  of  it,  remain 
in  the  midst  of  the  fallen  flood,  a  high,  perpendicular,  inac- 
cessible rock :  a  lasting  monument  of  the  destructive  power  of 
that  element  which  now  thunders  at  its  base. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  tliis  deep  chasm  or  chan» 
nel,  through  which  the  river  runs  on  its  descent,  was  a  rent 
made  by  an  earthquake.  This  supposition  would  avail  if  the 
strata  were  deranged,  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact  The  strata 
on  each  side  are  parallel  and  on  the  same  level,  and  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  action  of  some  powerful  instrument  having 
out  through  them  in  a  perpendicular  direction :  that  instru- 
ment was  water.  The  wall-like  appearance  of  the  rocks  on  each 
side  of  the  river  is  precisely  the  same  at  the  Falls,  as  at  the 
conunencement  of  the  chasm  at  Queenstown. 

,  By  the  lockages  on  the  fjrie  and  Oswego  canals,  lately 
constructed,  it  appears  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above 
Lake  Ontario  is  290  feet ;  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  former 
lake  above  the  river  Hudson,  at  Albany,  is  615  feet  The  river 
at  Albany  is  150  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

Since  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  Falls  have  re- 
ceded considerably  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  are,  by 
slow  but  progressive  steps,  cutting  their  way  backwards  to 
Lake  Erie,  the  mind  is  led  to  anticipate  the  period  when  the 
present  chasm  will  extend  to  that  lake,  and  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  such  an  event 

My  father,  in  a  former  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Geo* 
logy^  published  in  1815,  offered  some  observations  upon  this 
subject,  the  justice  of  which  seems  confirmed,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  by  the  recent  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Lyell,  on 
the  firesh-water  formations  in  the  lakes  of  Scotland :  —  "  Since 
the  banks  of  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  were  inhabited  by  Eut 
ropeans,  the  distance  has  been  progressively  shortening  be- 
tween the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie.  When  it  has  worn  down  the 
intervening  calcareous  rocks,  and  effected  a  junction,  the 
upper  lake  will  become  dryland,  and  form  an  extensive  plain, 
surrounded  by  rising  ground,  and  watered  by  a  river  or 
smaller  lake,  which  will  occupy  the  lowest  part  In  this 
plain,  future  geologists  may  trace  successive  strata  of  fresh- 
water formation,  covering  me  subjacent  crystalline,  limestone. 
The  gradual  deposition  of  minute  earthy  particles,  or  the 
more  rapid  subsidence  of  mud  from  sudden  inundations,  will 
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form  different  distinct  beds,  in  which  will  be  found  remains 
of  fresh-water  fish,  of  vegetables,  and  of  quadrupeds.  Large 
animals  are  frequently  borne  along  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  precipitated  down  the  cataracts  :  their  broken  bones, 
mixed  with  the  calcareous  sediment,  may  form  rocks  of  cal- 
careous tufa,  where  the  waters  first  subside  after  their  de- 
scent" 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  partial  drainage  of 
Lake  Erie  will  also  effect  a  corresponding  drainage  of  the 
other  lakes  connected  with  it,  and  add  matny  thousand  square 
miles  of  productive  soil  to  the  continent  of  North  America*  * 


Art.  IV.  Dates  of  the  first  and  last  Appearances  of  the  'Rirtau 
dines  in  the  Neighbourhood  ofAUesley  Rectory y  far  me  Year  1829, 
with  Remarks.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  M.  A. 

Sir, 

Your  correspondent,  L.  E.  O.  of  Bradford  (Vol.  II.  p.  458.), 
communicates  the  interesting  fact  of  his  having  observed  the 
common  swallows  (he  does  not  state  the  niunber  of  them),  on 
the  15th  of  November,  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  This  is 
certainly  late  in  the  season  for  these  birds  to  be  seen ;  later, 
indeed,  than  I  have  ever  observed  them,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, which  was  on  November  20th,  as  appears  by  referring 
to  the  table  of  arrivals  and  departures  (Vol.  II.  p.  19.)  under 
the  year  1806 ;  and  in  this  instance  it  was  only  a  single  bird 
that  was  seen. 

Your  correspondent  is  pleased  to  say  that  **  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  communicated  this  previously  to  the  present 
time,  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  JEHrtindines,  along  with  same  other  observations  and  facts 

*  The  few  rock  specimens  my  son  brought  from  the  Yicinity  of  Niagara 
are:  — 

1.  A  hard  subcrystalline  grey  limestone. 

2.  A  dark  very  close-grained  limestone.  Both  the  specimens  closely 
resemble  some  of  the  lower  beds  of  English  mountain  or  transition  lim^ 
stone. 

3.  The  same  dark  limestone,  with  an  indistinct  vestige  of  chain  coral,  in 
which  the  organic  part  is  chert.  In  this  specimen  there  is  a  small  string  of 
yellow  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc).  The  above  three  specimens  are  m>m 
the  hard  limestone  (rfrf)  in^g.  23. 

4.  A  dark  argillaceous  limestone,  from  the  shale  h  h. 

Though  there  are  few  organic  remains  in  the  limestone  at  the  Falls,  the 
mineral  characters  in^cate  that  it  belongs  to  the  transition  class  of  rocks. 
—  i?.  B,,  Sen. 
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which  he  has  collated  [collected  ?],  but  that  I  have  antici^ 
pated  him.'' 

As  these  facts,  &c.,  collected  by  an  accurate  observer,  can- 
not be  without  interest,  and  may  in  all  probability  throw  some 
additional  light  on  a  subject  by  no  means  fully  cleared  up» 
I  sincerely  hope  L.  E.  O.  may  still  be  induced  to  ccmimuni- 
cate  them,  together  with  his  remarks,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine.  **  Two  heads  are,'*  proverbially,  **better  than 
one ; "  and  '^  Natural  History  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  coU- 
lection  qf/acts^  not  as  the  history  of  our  guesses  or  opi^ 
nions."  * 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  date  of  the  first 
and  last  appearances  of  our  JEfirundines  for  the  present  year 
(1829),  in  order  that  such  of  your  readers  as  think  it  wortli 
while,  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  unavoidably  left 
in  the  table  above  alluded  to,,  which  was  printed  in  March 
last 

First  S6CB.  '  lAstseen. 

Swallow        -        -    April  17.  -        -        -    October  14. 

Marten        -  -    April  23.  • .      -        -    October  14:.     . 

Sand  Marten  -    April  29. 

Swift         -  -    Mays.  ...    Augusts. 

The  swifts  were  mostly  gone  in  this  neighbourhood  by  th^ 
end  of  July ;  perhaps  the  wet  ungenial  season  hastened  their 
departure.  The  swallows  too,  and  martens,  i.  e.  the  maiti 
body  of  them,  retired  early.  Having  paid  more  than  usual 
attention  to  the  departure  of  these  interesting  birds  this 
autumn,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  stating  the  par- 
ticulars more  in  detail.  The  swallows  and  martens,  then, 
had  become  scarce  with  us  by  the  end  of  September :  I  ob- 
served a  few  of  both  species,  October  Sd ;  and  a  few  swallows 
only,  on  the  4th  and  6th ;  both  species  again  on  the  8th ; 
and  on  the  9th  we  had  a  large  assemblage  of  swallows  soar- 
ing and  sporting  in  the  middle  of  the  day  about  the  church 
and  over  the  village,  apparently  enjoying  diemselves  as  in  the 
height  of  summer ;  but  I  cannot  positively  say  that  there  were 
any  martens  among  them,  though  I  suspect  there  mi^ht  have 
been.  This  flight,  I  have  little  doubt,  consisted  of  the  later- 
hatched  broods ;  and  the  young  swallows,  before  their  tail 
feathers  are  fuUy  developed,  when  flying  high  in  the  air,  are 
not  always  readily  to  be  distinguished  nrom  their  congeners. 
Not  one  individual  could  I  see  on  the  10th,  though  a  much 
warmer  day  than  the  preceding.     Many  appeared  again  on 

*  See  note,  by  Forster,  in  KcdnCi  TVavelt,  vol.ii.  p.  9.,  second  edition, 
where  the  reader  will  find  some  curious  statements  in  proof  of  the  position, 
that  swallows,  in  northern  countries  at  least,  retire  under  water  for  the 
winter^  and  haye  actually  been  found  in  such  situations  in  a  torpid  state! 
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the  1  Ith)  when  the  daf  was  also  wann,  and  three  swallows  on 
the  12th,  The  14th  was  very  wet  and  stormy,  but  cleared  up 
towards  the  evening  when  I  observed  four  or  five  swallows 
and  two  martens.  From  this  day  they  retired  to  terra  incog* 
pita,  and  I  could  see  them  no  more.  I  have  to  ^K>logise  for 
being  thus  tediously  minute.  If  the  above  remarks  do  not 
serve  in  any  degree  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
subject  is  involved,  they  show  at  least  how  these  amusing 
little  creatures  baffle  our  researches  and  enquiries ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  swallows  beinc  to  be  seen 
here  in  plenty  on  the  9th  and  1 1th  of  October,  while  not  one 
was  to  be  observed  on  the  10th,  though  the  weather  was  fine 
and  warm.  What  had  become  of  them  on  this  intermediate 
day,  the  10th  ?  Perhaps  L.  £.  O.  may  be  able  to  elucidate 
the  point.  At  all  events,  be  will  oblige  a  brother  swallow* 
fancier,  by  communicating  any  observations  he  may  have  to 
make  on  the  subject  Yours,  &c. 

jlUesley  Rectary,  Nov.  23.  1829.  W.  T.  Beee. 

P.S. —  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
firiend,  on  whose  accuracy  I  can  fully  depend,  that  a  single 
swallow  (JET.  rijstica)  was  observed  flying  about  the  mansion 
at  Packington,  six  or  seven  miles  hence,  on  the  6th  of  No* 
vember. 


Art.  V.     Same  AcoowU  cf  the  BriUsh  Pearl  Fishery  now  exuim^ 
an  the  Camoay.    By  D.  C. 

Sir, 

As  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  pearl  fishery  exists 
at  the  present  time  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  in^ 
duced  to  send  you  the  following  particulars  for  the  gratification 
of  your  numerous  readers :  —  ^ 

The  pearl  muscle  (M;^a  margaritifera)  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  River  Conwav,  in  North  Wales,  and  is  collected 
by  many  of  the  natives,  who  obtain  their  livelihood  entirely 
by  their  industry  in  procuring  the  pearls.  When  the  tide  is 
out,  they  go  in  several  boats  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  with  their  sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shells  as  they 
can  before  the  return  of  tide.  The  muscles  are  then  put  in  a 
large  kettle  over  a  fire  to  be  opened ;  and  the  fish  tidcen  out 
singly  fi-om  the  shells  with  the  fingers,  and  put  into  a  tub> 
into  which  one  of  the  fishers  goes  bare-footed,  and  stamps 
upon  them,  until  they  are  reduced  into  a  sort  of  pulp.  They 
jiext  pour  in  water  to  separate  the  fishy  substance,  which  thev 
call  9oUichf  from  the  more  heavy  parts  consisting  of  san^ 
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small  pebbles,  and  the  pearls,  which  settle  in  the  bottom.  After 
nmnerous  washings,  mitil  die  fishy  part  is  entirely  removed, 
the  sediment,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  put  out  to  dry,  and  each 
pearl  separated  on  a  large  wooden  platter,  one  at  a  time,  with 
a  feather ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained,  they  are 
taken  to  the  overseer,  who  pays  tne  fisher  so  much  per  ounce 
for  them.  The  price  varies  from  Is.  6(L  to  45. ;  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  who  live  by  this  alone ;  and  where  there 
is  a  small  family  to  gather  the  shells  and  pick  out  the  fish, 
it  is  preferable  to  any  other  daily  labour.  The  pearls  are 
generally  a  dirty  white,  sometimes  blue,  but  never,  I  be* 
lieve,  green  or  reddish.  I  have  sent  you  a  few  specimens 
25  C/%«  25.),  and  I  leave  you  to  describe  them. 

^J3^  ^  I  cannot  with  accuracy  say  how  many  ounces 
^£9*  <5%  ^^  taken  to  the  overseer  each  week,  though 
^^  A  '^/  I  might  say  that  there  are  some  scores.  But 
what  makes  this  fishery  the  more  singular 
is  the  mystery  which  hangs  oyer  it.  At  present  it  is  a  per* 
feet  monopoly,  and  there  is  but  the  one  who  buys  them  up 
that  knows  what  becomes  of  them  afi^rwards.  It  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  manner  for  many  years;  and  as  such  a 
thing,  if  made  public,  might  prove  more  beneficial  to  the 
neighbouring  poor,  by  causmg  a  higher  price  to  be  given  for 
the  pearls,  mrough  competition,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  could  throw  some  light 
on  this  interesting  subject.  There  have  been  some  curious 
and  fancifiil  surmises,  which  may  not  be  thought  worth  men* 
tionini?.  Some  suppose  that  the  pearls  are  sent  abroad  to  be 
mamiractured  into  seed  pearls :  odiers,  more  gravely,  that  the j 
are  exported  to  India  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of  the 
Nabobs  ! !  However,  at  present  it  is  a  mystery ;  and  not*^ 
withstanding  the  pains  taken  and  the  expense  inciurred  by 
some  liberal  gentlemen  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  secret, 
it  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  The  huts  which  have  been 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  boiling  the  fidh,  are  on  the  ex^^ 
tremity  of  the  marsh,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Conway. 
The  pearls  are  seldom  found  here  much  larger  than  the  en- 
closed specimens,  though  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  they 
have  been  found  occasionally  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  pea, 
and  have  been  sold  for  a  guinea  the  couple,  but  they  are 
very  rarely  met  with.  When  I  say  that  the  price  varies  from 
Is.  6d.  to  45.,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  valued 
according  to  their  size,  for  the  large  and  small  pearls  are  all 
sold  together ;  but  some  years  ago  they  were  as  high  as  4^., 
MOW  they  are  only  2j.  per  ounce.  Yours,  &c 

Nao.  27.  1829.  D.  C. 
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The  sample  of  pearls  that  acoompanied  this  letter  contained 
three  black  ones ;  the  rest,  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
pearls,  have  no  lustre,  and  are  duller  than  those  found  in  the 
conunon  English  oyster,  and  very  irregular  in  form.  They  may 
be  as  good  to  dissolve  in  sherbet  as  any,  but  must  be  totally 
unfit  for  ornaments.  Fine  pearls  have,  however,  often  been 
found  in  the  Mya  (tTnio)  margaritifera,  and  sold  for  jewellery, 
and  such  must  be  what  the  overseer  purchases.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VI.  Ati  Introductory  View  of  the  Linnean  System  of  Plants, 
By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  of  Flora  DonUstica^  Sylvan  Sketches^ 
&c. 

(Continued from  p.  62.) 

The  class  Heptindria  (distinguished  by  seven  stamens) 
is  the  smallest  and  the  least  impoitant  of  the  four-and-twenty, 
and  contains  only  one  British  species ;  a  plant  called  chick- 
weed  winter-green  (Trientalis  europae'a),  but  seldom  met 
with,  and  possessing  little  interest  but  for  the  botanist,  though 
by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty.  The  seed  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic  of  lace,  and  the  leaves  are  elegantly  veined. 

That  ma^iificent  and  stately  tree,  the  horsechestnut  (-^s- 
culus  Hippoc^jstanum),  is  a  visitor  from  Asia,  too  well  known 
to  need  description;  yet  two  persons  would  be  likely  to 
describe  it  in  very  opposite  terms :  for  there  are  few  plants, 
great  or  small,  about  which  people  differ  so  widely;  one 
calls  it  handsome  and  stately,  another  heavy  and  clumsy. 
It  is  certainly  ornamental  when  in  lea^  and  yet  more  so  in 
the  bravery  of  its  blooming  thyrses ;  but,  in  its  winter  naked- 
ness, it  is  like  a  clumsy  living  faggot,  wholly  destitute  of 
grace  or  apparent  beauty.  I  say  apparent,  for  it  has  hidden 
beauties ;  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  some  portion 
of  its  clumsiness.  The  buds,  which,  at  a  distance,  appear 
like  so  many  knobby  ends  of  a  bundle  of  thick  sticks,  will 
amply  repay  a  carenil  examination :  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  smaller,  leaf-buds ;  and  the  larger,  flower-buds.  A  cele* 
brated  German  naturalist  detached  fi^om  this  tree,  in  the 
winter  season,  a  flower-bud  not  larger  than  a  pea,  in  which 
he  could  reckon  more  than  sixty  flowers.  The  external 
covering  was  composed  of  seventeen  scales,  cemented  together 
by  a  gummy  substance,  and  protecting  firom  moisture  the 
down  which  formed  the  internal  covering  of  the  bud.  Having 
carefully  removed  both  the  scales  and  down,  he  discovered 
four  branch  leaves  surrounding  a  spike  of  flowers,  and  the 
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htter  so  clearly  visible,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
not  only  counted  sixty-eight  flowers,  but  could  discern  the 
pollen  of  the  stamens,  and  perceive  that  some  was  (H)aque, 
and  some  transparent.  It  would  be  more  advisable  tor  the 
young  student  to  gather  one  of  these  buds  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  sun  is  just  beginning  to  melt  away  the  gum  with 
which  the  scales  are  sealed  together.  If  his  surprise  at  the 
fact  here  related  have  touched  upon  incredulity,  he  will  then 
believe  and  admire ;  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  such 
objects,  his  doubt  and  wonder  will  probably  be  diminished, 
but  his  interest  and  love  of  nature  will  be  proportionally 
increased.  The  examination  of  buds,  bulbs,  and  seeds  will 
afford  an  endless  source  of  entertainment  and  admiration  to 
the  young  botanist :  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  by  how 
many  miniature  plants  he  has  been  unconsciously  surrounded 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  There  are  comparatively  few  seeds 
in  which  he  may  not  see  something  of  the  future  plant :  he 
may  witness  the  early  promises  of  spring  while  luxuriating 
upon  the  ripe  fruits  of  autumn.  Even  in  imported  fi^its  he 
may  behold  life  as  it  were  waiting  to  start  into  action :  let 
him  split  an  almond,  and  between  the  two  sides,  which  are 
termed  the  cotyledons  (cavity^  from  the  Greek),  and  which 
are  the  storehouses  from  which  the  young  plant  draws  its 
nourishment,  he  will  perceive  two  small  leaves,  regularly 
formed  and  veined,  and  wanting  only  light  to  give  them 
colour.  Of  the  bulbous  flowers,  one  of  the  most  obvious  in 
this  embryo  state  is  the  tulip,  on  account  of  its  size.  Care- 
fully stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  bulb  one  by  one,  the  miniar 
ture  plant  may  be  discovered  snugly  cradled  in  the  centre. 
We  cannot  have  a  better  specimen  of  the  early  formation  of 
plants  in  the  bud,  than  in  that  of  the  horsechestnut.  This 
tree  was  brought  into  England  in  the  year  1550,  and  is  now 
so  common  that  we  do  not  generally  consider  it  as  a  foreigner : 
or,  if  we  do  ever  think  of  it  in  that  light,  it  is  as  a,Jlower  from 
Brobdignag:  a  fine  Brobdignagian  lupine;  not  as  a  stout 
tree  stretching  out  its  umbrageous  arms  over  us,  like  a  father 
with  protecting  tenderness  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
his  child.  The  deer,  however,  account  it  a  noble  fruit  tree : 
they  feed  eagerly  upon  the  nuts,  which,  either  in  a  raw  state, 
or  made  into  a  paste  afler  maceration  in  lime-water,  are  frcr 
cniently  given  to  sheep  to  &tten  them.  The  Turks  grind 
mem,  and  mingle  the  meal  widi  other  provender,  for  their 
horses.  Both  soap  and  starch  have  been  obtained  from  these 
nuts,  and  there  has  been  just  enough  done  to  show  that  there 
is  much  more  to  do,  and  that  industrv  and  ingenuity  might 
turn  them  to  account  in  various  ways.  They  afford  an  excellent 
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size  for  paper-hangers  and  book-binders,  and  a  cephalic  snuff; 
and  the  husks  are  employed  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  Tlie 
wood  is  notparticularly  valuable,  but  the  bark  is  sometimesiised 
in  cases  of  fever.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  many  uses  whidi 
experiment  has  shown  may  be  made  of  this  tree,  its  easy  cul- 
tivation, and  remarkably  quick  growth,  should  not  have  excited 
more  attention  in  this  speculating  age,  and  that  there  should 
not  have  been  a  Joint^tock  AUiterative  Company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  starch,  soap,  size,  snufF,  and  shoes.  The  tree 
attains  its  full  growth  in  about  fifteen  years  from  the  first 
vegetation  of  the  nut;  its  operations  are,  indeed,  remark- 
ably active  for  so  bulky  a  tree  :  naked,  clumsy,  and  heavy  as 
it  looks  during  the  winter,  no  sooner  does  the  sun  melt  away 
the  cement  by  which  the  scales  are  bound  together  than  the 
tree  starts  immediately  into  leaf;  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  spring  shoots  complete  their  growth  in  the  space  of  three 
weeks. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  this  tree,  my  dear  reader; 
for  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  is  so  small,  that  were  I  not 
to  linger  a  little  over  the  plants  which  I  mention,  you  might 
be  likely  to  forget  that  I  had  spoken  of  the  class  at  all.  Let 
me  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  are  three  numbers  with 
which  botany  is  by  no  means  familiar;  seven,  nine,  and 
eleven. 

Another  well  known  plant  of  this  class  and  order  is  the 
Calla  sethiopica,  commonly  called  the  arum.  The  fine  white 
"flower  of  this  plant,  so  generally  admii'ed,  is,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  without  the  corolla ;  what  is  commonly  taken  for 
such  being  the  calyx ;  that  species  of  calyx  botanically  termed 
a  spatha.  The  column  rising  in  the  midst  of  it  is  styled  a 
spadix,  a  name  given  to  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  palm% 
and  extending  to  very  few  others* 

The  genus  Septas,  of  the  order  Hepta^fnia^  is  a  remarks- 
able  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the  number  seven,  in 
which,  as  Rousseau  observes,  *^  nature  seems  to  take  no 
delight'*  It  has  seven  stamens,  seven  pistils,  a  calyx  of  seven 
segments,  a  corolla  of  seven  petals,  and  seven  capsules. 

The  eighth  class,  OctAndria,  comprises  many  genera,  very 
different  in  their  general  aspect:  in  some  plants  you  may 
"detect  the  class  to  which  they  belong  at  a  glance ;  but  in  the 
octandrous  plants  the  young  botanist  must  have  recourse  to 
the  Linnean  characters  before  he  can  have  any  notion  of  their 
place  in  the  artificial  system,  several  natural  families  beinc 
here  united;  The  student  would  not  be  led,  by  their  iextemd 
appearance,  to  suppose  that  the  heath,  the  nasturtium,  and 
the  maple  tree  were  included  in  the  same  class  and  ord«r  % 
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'yet  bH  are  odandrousj  and  all  mofu^ynous.  Of  this  first 
order  we  have  nine  British  genera,  of  which  eight  are  well 
known,  and  the  greater  number  handsome.  Of  the  (Ehothera 
we  have  but  one  species  CE.  biennis  (bis,  twice,  annus,  a  year), 
the  evening  primrose ;  and  some  botanists  doubt  whether  that 
is  really  a  native.  Sir  J.  £•  Smith  observes  that,  though 
-undoubtedly  wild  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  it  may  have 
"been  brought  by  natural  means  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  found  in  some  places  less  suspioiou^ 
but  still,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  from  gardens ; 
being  a  plant  in  general  cultivation.  It  has  no  resemblance 
to  the  primrose  but  in  colour ;  its  fine  fragrant  petals  expand 
In  the  evening,  and  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  a  bouquet, 
for  which  the  flower  is  the  better  adaptea  as  it  is  fragrant 
without  being  oppressive.  Several  foreign  species  are  seen  in 
gardens,  some  yet  handsomer  than  this  native  or  naturalised 
species. 

The  willow-herb  b  a  large  and  b^autifiil  genus,  of  which 
we  have  nine  native  species :  it  derives  its  English  name  from 
the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  the  watery  situations  in  which  it 
is  found.  The  botanical  appellation,  Epil6bium,  signifies  a 
violet  on  a  pod*;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
flower  has  very  litde  resemblance  to  a  violet,  either  in  form 
or  colour ;  neither  is  its  pericarp  properly  termed  a  pod :  —  it 
is  inferior,  quadrangular,  1,  2,  or  S  in.  long, 
according  to  the  species,  and  more  or  less  tinged 
with  red ;  it  is  composed  of  four  pieces  called 
valves  which  form  the  sides,  and  is  divided  into 
four  cells  by  as  many  partitions  extending  from 
thence  to  die  angles  of  the  quadrangular  re- 
ceptacle, as  seen  magnified  in^.  26.  a.  (This 
receptacle  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
seven  parts  of  fructification ;  it  is  the  receptacle, 
not  of  the  flower,  but  of  the  seeds.)  If  the 
seed-vessel  be  carefully  opened  on  one  side, 
when  ripe,  a  6ort  of  silky  feather  will  imme- 
diately spring  out,  as  if  weary  of  confinement 
,in  so  narrow  a  lodging  (b\  Each  seed  is  winged 
with  these  silken  feattiers  (c),  in  which  they  lie 
embedded,  until  the  valves  make  away  for  them 
to  take  flight,  and  by  their  means  the  plant  is 

*  Some  persons  believe  the  word  violet  to  have  reference  to  the  colour 
only ;  but  one  small  objection  to  this  interpretation  is,  that  the  colour  is  no 
more  like  that  of  the  violet  than  the  form  :  others  su|)po^e  the  word  to  be 
used  in  a  complimentary  sense,  as  we  use  the  word  pink.  In  France  and 
ItaLv  the  name  of  violet  is  extended  to  many  other  flowers,  more  esp^ 
cially  the  stocks,  wallflowers,  and  others  of  the  fifleentH  class. 
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disseminated  over  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  seed- 
vessel  is  crowned  by  the  calyx,  which  is  red,  of  one  leaf,  tubular 
at  the  base,  with  the  upper  part  (botanically  termed  the  limb) 
divided  into  four  segments,  between  which  are  inserted  the 
four  petals,  which  are  of  a  paler  red.  The  stamens,  four  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  alternate  four,  are  affixed  to  the 
throat  of  the  calyx  (the  top  of  the  tube)  between  the  petals  : 
the  stigma  is,  in  some  species,  divided  into  four  segments  curv- 
ing downwards  at  the  extremity,  and  forming  a  cross  {d) ;  in 
others,  it  is  obtuse  and  undiviaed.  The  two  handsomest  of 
our  native  species  are  E.  angusdfblium  (narrow-leaved),  and 
E.  hirsiltum  (hairy);  the  latter,  as  commonly  as  the  former  is 
rarely,  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state ;  the  one  a  frequent  inhabits 
ant  in  shady  lanes,  the  other  generally  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens,  where  it  spreads  but  too  quickly;  are  rivals  in 
elegance  and  beauty.  The  other  species  are  smaller,  but  none 
are  deficient  in  beauty. 

Among  the  yellow  flowers,  many  of  which  are  seen  upon 
every  bank,  and  which  are  usually  passed  by  as  die  least 
interesting  and  handsome,  is  one  which  the  most  accurate 
description  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  the  commonest ; 
but  which  stands  among  them  as  a  queen  of  beauty  among 
ordinary  mortals,  Chlora  (green)  per- 
foliata  (through  the  leaf).  The  species 
of  plants  are  usually  determined  by 
characters  not  included  in  the  fructi- 
fication: this  is  distinguished  by  its 
leaf,  which  has  the  appearance  of  two 
egg-shaped  leaves  cut  straight  off  and 
united  at  the  base,  allowing  the  stem 
to  pass  through  the  middle ;  hence  the 
plant  is  termed  perfoliate.  {Jig.  27.  a) 
The  stem  is  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
bearing  a  panicle  of  star-shaped  flowers, 
of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  with  scarlet 
stigmas;  harmonising  admirably  with 
the  glaucous  hue  of  the  leaves. 
Of  the  Faccinium,  an  extensive,  and  chiefly  an  American 
genus,  we  have  four  native  species,  well  known  by  the  young 
peasantry,  who  strip  them  of  their  berries ;  which  they  eat 
either  with  milk  and  sugar,  or  in  puddings,  jellies,  &c.  The 
bilberry  (F.  Myrtillus)  is  a  delicate  litde  shrub  with  red 
flowers ;  this  and  the  bleaberry  (F.  uliginosum)  are  deciduous 
(shedding  their  leaves  in  winter ;  from  the  Latin,  decidere^  to 
fall),  the  other  British  species  are  evergreen.  The  cow-berry 
(V.  Fitis  Idae'a)  has  a  bitter  fruit,  which,  after  a  few  hours* 
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imnlersioii  in  water,  is  made  into  a  jelly,  used  in  Sweden  as 
we  use  currant  jelly.  The  cranberry  {V»  Oxycoccus)  has  a 
peculiar  flavour,  very  generally  known,  and  to  most  persons 
agreeable.  That  it  is  used  in  Sweden  for  no  other  purpose 
than  cleaning  silver  plate  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  many  fine 
berries  with  which  that  country  is  supplied.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  cranberries  are  annually  imported  from  America ;  not 
because  they  are  superior  to  our  own,  for,  though  larger, 
they  are  not  so  sweet  as  our  English  cranberry ;  but  either 
because  we  have  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  or  that 
they  are  too  easily  obtained  to  be  considered  as  worth  having. 
Whordeberry  is  a  name  common  to  all  the  species,  whether 
foreign  or  English.  The  V.  form6sum  (handsome)  is  held 
sacred  in  China,  and  placed  in  the  temples,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  as  an  ofPering  to  the  gods. 

Men^^s/a  is  «,  small  genus,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
heaths :  of  the  two  species  admitted  into  the  English  Flora, 
the  first,  M.  caerulea  is  a  native  of  Scotland ;  the  other,  M. 
jpolifblia,  of  Ireland. 

Another  near  relative  of  the  heath,  and  formerly  included 
in  that  genus,  is  the  ling,  Calli^na  (to  cleanse  or  adorn).  It 
was  removed  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  calyx 
and  capsule  $  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  fi'om  its 
former  companions,  by  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
double  flower.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  on  dry  barren 
land,  and  no  person  who  ever  snatches  a  glimpse  of  tfie  coun- 
tryin  the  summer  months,  need  be  at  a  loss  for  a  specimen  of  it* 
When  we  first  gather  it,  we  believe  that  we  see  the  corolla 
between  the  four  green  leaves  of  the  calyx,  but  we  deceive 
ourselves;  it  is  an  inner  calyx,  coloured:  the  corcdla  is 
shallower,  paler,  and  wholly  concealed  within  it;  like  a  deli- 
cate little  woman  who  loves  finery,  and  suffers  herself  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  her  dress. 

The  heath,  £rlca  (fi'om  the  Greek,  ereikoy  to  break ;  why 
so  applied  is  uncertain),  though  a  very  extensive  genus,  is  not 
so  widely  disseminated  as  might  be  supposed ;  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America  does  not  produce  a  single  species,  while  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  more  than  three  hundred.  We  pos- 
sess but  three  native  heaths,  and  of  these  three  one  is  confined 
to  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The  foreign  heaths  are  so  ten- 
derly bred  in  this  country,  and  so  carefidly  preserved  fi*om 
the  roughness  of  the  elements,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  season, 
that  we  see  them  alwigrs,  as  it  were,  in  full  dress :  did  we  see 
them  in  Jiheir  native  land,  as  we  do  our  own  heaths,  we 
should  not,  perhaps,  treat  the  latter  with  such  comparative 
contempt,   llie  cross-leaved  heath  (JS.  Tetralix)  is  a  remark- 
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ably  elegant  plant,  with  its  flowers  collected  tc^sether  into 
crowded  heads :  they  have  a  smooth  and  wax-like  appear- 
ance, very  similar  to  the  blossom  of  the  Arbutus.  The  fine- 
leaved  heath  {E,  cin^rea)  is  very  common  on  dry  sandy 
gromids,  and  is  often  cut,  together  with  ling,  for  making 
brooms,  and  for  fuel.  Ling  is  employed  in  Scotland  in 
building  and  thatching  cabins,  and  for  rustic  beds ;  in  the  Isle 
rf  Islay  it  is  mingled  with  malt  in  brewing  beer. 

We  are  told  by  the  poets  that  Daphne,  the  fair  fugitive 
who  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  god  of  day,  was  changed  into 
a  laurel,  with  which  Apollo  crowned  his  brows,  in  honour 
to  her  memory.  The  genus  that  now  bears  the  name,  some- 
what resembles  that  noble  laurel,  chiefly  in  the  leaves.  We 
have  two  British  species.  One  of  them,  D.  Mezerfum^  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mezereon,  bears  its  blos- 
soms in  March,  before  the  leaves  appear;  they  have  no 
corolla ;  but  a  rose-coloured  calyx,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  one,  amply  supplies  the  deficiency  in  point  of 
beauty,  and  is  exquisitely  fi-agrant  This  hardly  little  shrub 
is  seldom  found  wild.  The  scarlet  berries  are  greedily  eaten 
by  the  hawfinch,  greenfinch,  and  others  of  that  genus.  The 
D,  Laurfeola,  commonly  called  the  spurge  laurel,  is  a  litde 
evergreen  shrub,  with  drooping  leaves  and  green  flowers; 
the  latter  oppressively  sweet-scented  in  the  evening,  but 
having  little  or  no  scent  during  the  day:  its  berry  is  blacL 
Both  these  plants  have  medicinal  properties,  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  practitioners,  but  dangerous  when  adminis- 
tered by  mock'doctors^  however  willingly  they  may  assume  the 
title.  Every  part  is  acrid,  and  produces  a  fierce  burning  in 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

'  Of  the  genus  ^cer  (sharp,  in  reference  to  the  juice)  we 
have  two  species ;  the  maple,  A.  camp^stre  (champaign),  and 
the  sycamore,  A.  Pseddo-pl^tanus  (false-plane  tree).  The 
maple  is  common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  and  well  known  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  leaf,  which  is  five- 
lobed,  cut  into  five  segments.  {Jig*  28.) 
The  wood,  which  is  still  used  for  many 
light  articles,  was  formerly  in  great  request 
Jg^  for  cups;  and  the  knots,  which  were  thought 
to  resemble  various  animals,  were  prized  by 
the  Romans  nt  a  most  extravagant  rat^ 
chiefly  for  making  tables.  The  expression 
"  to  turn  the  tables  upon  a  person,**  has 
been  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  this 
taste;  which  afforded  the  Roman  ladies  an  opportunity  of 
Retaliation,  when  their  husbands  remonstrated  against  the  cost- 
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ynesd  of  their  dress  and  jewels.  The  sycamore  is  one  of  the 
few  trees  that  thrive  best  by  the  sea-side,  and  being  large  and 
leafy,  may  be  employed  to  defend  weaker  plants  from  the  winds 
and  salt  spray.  It  is  a  fine  tree  when  its  robes  are  new ;  but 
late  in  the  seiason  is  commonly  clothed  in  rags ;  the  fragrance 
of  the  leaves  attracting  various  insects,  which  perforate  them  in 
every  part,  until  they  have  reduced  them  to  the  most  jagged 
condition.  This  tree,  like  others  of  its  genus,  affords  a  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  juice,  which,  by  evaporation,  may  be  reduced 
to  sugar,  but  is  more  commonly  converted  into  wine.  The 
species  termed  the  sugar  maple  (A.  saccharinum)  is  a  North 
American  species,  from  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  manufacture  their  own  sugar.  Each  tree  produces 
from  twenty  to  thirty  galloas  of  juice,  pleasantly  flavoured,  and 
sometimes  drunk  fresh  as  a  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

In  speaking  of  foreign  productions  of  this  class  we  may  say 
that  the  number  of  heaths  alone  exceeds  that  of  all  the  species 
of  the  other  genera  luiited ;  and  though  there  is  a  general 
and  strong  &mily  likeness  among  them,  there  is  also  great 
variety. 

The  nasturtium,  Tropae^olum  (the  diminutive  of  tropaum^ 

ati'ophy),  is  a  Peruvian  genus,  of 
which  some  of  the  species  are  as 
well  known  in  this  country  as  if 
they  were  natives;  the  greater 
nasturtium  more  especially.  Th^ 
seed-vessels  are  pungent,  and 
much  esteemed  for  pickling ;  an4 
the  flowers  are  among  the  most 
splendid  to  be  seen  in  our  gar- 
dens ;  they  look  like  blossoms  of 
fire,  and  it  seems  quite  in  char 
racter  that  they  should  emit  sparks 
in  the  evening,  as  they  were  ob- 
served to  do  by  the  daughter  oS 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  aiSbrds  4 
femiliar  example  oi  the  peltate  \eaS  (target-shaped,  from  pelta, 
&  target),  a  leaf  which  has  its  foot-stalk  inserted  in  or  near  the 
centre,  {/ig.  29.) 

The  genus  .^Imyris  is  known  by  some  minor  articles  of 
commerce  which  it  produces :  though  of  one  of  them,  the 
Balsam,  or  Balm,  of  Gilead,  which  is  the  dried  juice  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  one  of  the  species,  it  is  believed,  that  it  is  too 
scarce  to  be  frequently  exported  genuine  from  its  native 
country.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  antiquity  till  the  present 
day,  this  balm  has  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  Syria  and 
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Egypt,  as  a  medicine  possessing  the  most  extraordinary 
virtues.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testamentj  and  by  Josephus,- 
as  an  article  of  great  price.  The  rose-wood  of  Jamaica  is 
obtained  from  a  species  of  .^yris. 

The  Laws^ma  in^rmis  (unarmed  Lawsonia)  is  the  henna 
of  the  Arabians,  with  the  pulverised  leaves  of  which  the  ladies 
dye  their  nails  red. 

The  order  Digynia  is  small,  and  of  little  note«  In  the 
third  order  is  the  genus  Polygonum  {polysj  many,  gonu^  a 
joint),  familiarly  called  persicaria,  or  knot-grass.  It  is  a 
large  genus,  producing  a  profusion  of  small,  triangular,  black 
seeds,  which,  in  some  of  the  species,  are  very  nutritive.  P. 
Fagop^rum  {Jagus,  a  beech,  jyros^  com ;  its  grain  like  the 
mast  of  beech),  commonly  called  buck-wheat,  is  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  for  feeding  poultry,  or  sometimes  for  making 
crumpets ;  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  cultivated  largely  for 
the  use  of  man.  P.  avicul^re  (seeds  grateful  to  small  birds) 
may  be  called  bird's-wheat ;  its  seeds  are  a  great  resource  to 
many  small  birds.  P.  Conv&lvulus  (climbmg  buck-wheat), 
also,  is  a  wholesome  grain,  left  to  the  birds  to  gather.  We 
have  ten  British  species,  most  of  them  common  in  barren 
ground,  where  they  spread  very  fast;  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  have  no  coroUa,  yet  some  cm  them  are  remarkably  beauti- 
ful under  a  microscope ;  the  calyx  being  coloured,  and,  in 
many  instances,  variegated.  Several  foreign  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens. 

The  most  remarkable  production  of  the  fourth  order,  Te- 
tragyntaj  is  that  rare  British  plant  true-love,  Pkris  {poTy  equal ; 
regularity  of  parts)  quadrif^lia  (four-leaved) :  the 'flowers  are 
creen,  as  they  should  be,  for  youth  is  the  season  of  love.  The 
leaves  are  ccnnmonly  crossed ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  The  fruit  is  reputed 
dai^rous  ! 

There  are  two  other  British  genera  of  this  order,  and  about 
as  many  more  of  foreign  growth,  but  they  are  plants  of  little 
DOte. 

(To  be  concluded  m  our  next.) 
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PART   11. 

COLLECTANEA. 

Art.  I.     The  General  Suhfect 

Ukifersal  Language  of  Natural  History,  —  If  the  scientific  Latin  and 
Gredc  names  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  were  adopted,  without  alter- 
ation, in  the  languages  of  all  nations,  this  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a 
universal  language.  It  would  be  a  considerable  point  of  union  between  two 
strangers  to  call  a  considerable  number  of  the  things  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  same  names ;  and,  in  very  remote  and  distant  lands,  this 
would  operate  like  a  kind  of  firee^nasonry.  Each  would  be  convinced  that 
the  other  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  initiated  like  himself  in  the  mysteries  of 
Nature.  Let  none,  therefore,  despise  the  mere  acquirement  of  systematic 
names;  and  let  them  always  be  adopted,  in  general  language,  without  alter- 
ing their  terminations.  —  Cond, 

JMiscMe/i  arising  from  Ckan&es  in  Nomenclature,  —  An  affected  and  un* 
reasonable  contempt  for  the  Lmnean  arrangement  has  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed amongst  naturalists  of  a  certain  reforming  description ;  finding  it 
necessary,  as  they  must,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  their  own  improved 
system,  to  inspire  readers  with  this  feeling.  The  Linnean  system  certainly 
has  many  and  great  defects ;  and  no  one  was  more  sensible  of  these,  nor 
would  have  b^  more  easer  to  remove  them  when  means  and  occasion 
should  serve,  than  the  father  of  classification  himself.  He  had,  in  fact, 
pointed  out  the  plan  by  which  his  arrangement  might  be  altered  or  im- 
proved ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  obug^  to  rest  satisfied  with  what 
nad  been  done,  and  leave  to  futurity  the  business  of  adapting  it  to  the  pro- 

fress  of  discovery.  But,  suppose  die  despised  standard  oi  the  illustnous 
wede  were  too  old  and  ra^ed  to  be  anv  longer  fought  under,  would  it 
have  disparaged  the  importance  of  any  author  on  natiu^  history  to  have 
enrolled  himself  under  the  banners  of  such  a  man  as  Cuvier,  who  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  wanted,  and  who  combines  so  much  of  the 
artificial  and  natural  modes  of  arrangement  as  is  required  for  prosecuting 
successfully,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  study  of  natural  history  ?  Here  was  a 
naturalist  par  excellence  et  par  occupation^  a  man  placed  by  acclamation  at 
the  head  of  European  natiiralists,  and  entitled  to  give  the  law.  Was  his 
sovereignty  insupportable,  or  would  science  have  retrograded  by  submitting 
to  his  sway  ?  One  would  make  every  allowance  for  ambition  or  egotism, 
and  refirain  fix>m  passing  any  harsh  sentence  on  the  numerous  aspirants  in 
this  department ;  but  they,  one  and  all,  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  but 
amateurs.  Most  of  them  have  never  made  of  it  a  profession ;  they  have 
not  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject ;  they  have  merely  fiincied  it,  and  made 
it  a  pastime.  What  entitles  them  to  originate  systems  ?  Yet  do  they  not 
scruple  to  seat  themselves  in  the  chair  of  authority,  and  frame  classes, 
orders,  genera  and  subgenera,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  by  the  score.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  propensity  rage,  that,  if  one  wish  to  identify  a 
specimen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  at  hand  a  number  of  works  for  the 
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sake  of  reference  to  s^onymes ;  and  even  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  BKf 

which  ought  to  be  preferrecL 

Is  science  forwarded  or  retarded  by  such  a  procedure  ?  "  Speak  ye  who 
best  can  tell."  Universality  of  language  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  main 
desideratum,  and  is  worth  almost  any  sacrifice.  One  name  is  as  good  as 
another,  if  every  one  understands  what  is  meant  by  it ;  and  it  should  be 
made  to  serve  as  long  as  possible,  till  observation  and  information  shall 
have  enabled  some  select  and  indisputable  authority  to  institute  a  perfect 
system  of  classification  and  nomenclature.  As  an  example  of  the  evil 
ejects  of  those  embarrassing  fluctuations  in  classification,  I  may  mention 
that  Tenmiinck's  Ornithology  had  experienced  a  very  favourable  reception. 
He  is  a  practical  ornithologist,  who  had  prosecuted  the  study  for  years,  had 
been  educated  in  museums,  visiting  every  cabinet  in  every  capital  of  Europe ; 
thus  establishing  a  reputation  which  entitled  him  to  respect.  His  work  was 
beginning  to  be  generally  adopted  as  a  manual,  text,  ar  class-book,  for  Eu- 
ropean ornithology ;  it  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to  by  Mr.  Sabine  in  his 
account  of  the  zoological  productions  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  by  Mr. 
Selby  in  the  letter-press  of  his  illustrated  work  on  British  birds.  Last  year 
out  comes  Dr.  Fleming's  History  of  British  AnmuUs,  and,  so  far  as  concerns 
British  ornithology,  away  goes  Temminck ;  and  thus  are  incessantly  issuing 
from  the  press  new  nomenclatures  and  classifications,  most  of  which,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  never  will,  and  never  can,  be  accq)ted  b^  the 
scientific  world.  But  of  these  I  shall,  with  ^our  permission,  enter  mto  a 
more  particular  analysis  in  my  next.  I  am,  Sir,  &c  —  IfypercrUo,  June  6. 
1829. 


Art.  II.    Zoology. 


The  Punik  Sheep  ofLadusk.  — Sir,  Having  lately  met,  in  the  Transactions 
cfthe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.,  an  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Moorecrafl, 
on  the  Tartar  population,  and  productions  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
amongst  which  ne  particularly  notices  a  singular  breed  of  sheep,  that,  he  is 
of  opinion,  would  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  these  countries,  if 
introduced  amongst  us:  to  effect  which,  it  appears,  he  had  even  taken 
some  steps,  though  I  fear  ineffectually,  as  we  nave  since  heard  no  more 
about  them.  As  the  subject  is  of  some  importance,  and  in  unison  with  the 
object  of  your  Magazine,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Moorecrafr's  paper,  in  the  hope  that  their  publication,  through  a  medium  so 
widely  circulated,  may  excite  an  enquiry  how  far  hb  patriotic  and  benevo- 
lent intentions  have  been  carried  into  efl^t,  or  induce  an  endeavour  to  fulfil 
them :  now  more  than  ever  called  for,  at  a  period  when  our  small  farmers 
are  every  day  sinking  in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  the  British  cottager,  with 
narrowing  means  of  support,  is  suffeiing  distress  and  privation  to  which  he 
has  heretofore  been  a  stranger. 

**  The  Punik  Sheep  of  Ladusk,  when  at  full  growth,  is  scarcely  as  large 
as  a  South  Down  lamb,  six  months  old ;  yet,  in  fineness  and  weight  of 
fleece,  and  flavour  of  mutton,  added  to  its  peculiarities  of  feeding  and  con- 
stitution, it  yields  not  in  merit  to  any  race  hitherto  described.  It  gives  two 
Iambs  in  twelve  months,  and  is  twice  shorn  within  that  sp^ce:  the  clip 
may  afford,  in  the  annual  aggregate,  3  lbs. ;  and  the  first  }ield  is  fine  enough 
for  tolerably  good  shawls.  The  British  flockmaster  would  be  delisted  v^ith 
the  fineness  of  the  bone,  the  spread  of  the  carcass,  the  hardiness  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  its  aptness  to  fatten.  The  Puruk  sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts 
its  head  into  the  cooking-pot,  picks  up  crumbs,  is  eager  to  drink  the  remains 
of  a  cup  of  salted  and  buttered  tea,  or  broth,  and  examine  the  hand  of  its 
master  for  barley,  flour,  or  for  a  cleanly  picked  bone,  which  it  disdains  not 


to  nibble;  a  l^of  letliice,  a  peeling  of  tunii|^  the  skin  of  the  qpHcot,  give 
a  luxury :  and  the  mdintiy  ia  indefiitigable  with  which  this  animal  detects 
aad  appropriates  substances  so  minute  and  uninvitingy  as  would  be  unseen 
and  neglected  by  ordinary  sheep :  perhaps  the  dog  of  die  cottager  is  not  so 
com^^telv  domesticated  as  it  is.  I  haire  been  minutely  tedious  upon  their 
acqnired  habits  of  feeding,  as  introductory  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  not  a  cottager  in  Britain  who  might  not  keep  three  of  these  sheep 
with  more  ease  tlmn  he  now  keeps  a  cur  dog;  nor  a  little  fieurmer,  who  might 
not  maintain  a  flock  oi  fifteen  or  twenty  wiuout  appropriating  half  an  acre 
excluslTely  to  their  use :  they  would  denve  support  m>m  that  produce  which 
now  either  totally  runs  to  waste,  or  goes  to  the  dunghill.  I  nave  procured 
some  of  the  sheep,  and  mean  to  increase  the  stock  to  two  hundrea,  leaving 
them  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  lama  for  two  vears,  at  die  end  of 
which  period  my  journey  will  have  been  completed.  Should  I  fall,  an  event 
by  no  means  impossible,  government  will  receive  th«n  as  a  legacy,  without 
expense,  under  the  hope  that  some  of  the  individuals  wiU  be  sent  to  Bri- 
tarn;  and  in  the  sure  expectation  that  the  progeny  will  be  distributed  to 
cottagers  and  small  farmers  in  poor  and  drv  countries." 

I  leave  ^ou  to  estimate  the  national  acfvantages  derivable  from  two  or 
three  milhons  of  extra  animals,  supported  upon  produce  now  really  waste ; 
provided  their  present  frugal  habits  of  feecUng  be  maintained,  and  their  pre- 
sent constitution  not  iniured  by  delicate  treatment.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
-—  ■/(Mbi  RoherUon,    Kweenny^  November^  1829. 

A  Sieai  pumms  a  Water  Rat  throiigh  a  Pond,  -^  A  singular  circumstance 
was  observed,  a  few  days  since,  by  a  friend  of  mine.  A  stoat  was  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  water  rat,  which  latter  took  to  the  water,  where  he,  doubtless, 
expected  to  be  safe :  the  stoat,  however,  followed  his  prey  across  the  nar- 
row pond ;  but  lost  it,  at  last,  from  the  rat  getting  into  a  hole.—- «/.  L.  lAt- 
keard  Vicarage,  Cornwall y  Aug,  15.  1829. 

Tke  Somip iifard*  hmate  or  acqmred? '■^^oms  naturaliita  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  that 
the  song  orbirds  Is  not  innate,  but  acquired.  Mr.  Bingley  has  adopted  this  tneorv  in  his  Animal 
Biograpkyi  and  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  it,  because  I  conceive  that  he  has  made  an  emmeoua 
statemenl^  which  can  never  aniear  so  much  misplaced  as  in  an  elementary  and  popular  work.  I 
km  led  to  this  notice,by  the  recorded  attempt  or  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  establish  a  colony  of  nightin- 
gales, through  the  fostering  care  of  redbreasts.  It  is  evident  that  the  worthy  baronet  is  not  aa 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  acquirement  *  and  I  muA  place  myvdf  on  his  side,  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Bingley  that  it  is  a  doctrine  verified  by  accurate  observations,  and  founded 
on  Bumeroua  oxporimenta,  it  Is  contrary  to  my  limited  experience,  and  I  think  at  variance  with 
analogy  and  reason.  Kverv  quadruped,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  some  call  or  cry  peculiar  to  its 
apecies :  but  I  never  heard  it  asserted  that  that  call  or  cry  was  any  thing  more  or  less  than  a 
nsrtifsular  assignment  of  nature;  and  why  shoukl  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  the  notes  of  the 
feaihered  tribe  shoukl  be  a  similar  endowment  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  so :  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  opportunity  of  acquirement  is  afforded  them.  The  male  bird  confines  hia 
•OB^  enieSv  to  the  period  of  hicubatkni.  During  that  period  he,  Uke  a  true  lover,  cheers  hia 
pBtaent  and  sedeotwy  mate,  by  the  greatest  exertion  of  nis  vocal  powers ;  but,  when  the  callow 
inAnts  have  burst  from  bondage,  he  suspends  hts  melody,  and.  uke  a  good  fiather,  assiduously 
unites  In  nurtoring  his  fiunily.  But,  admitthig  that  I  err,  and  that  young  birds  have  the  privi- 
lege of  llst«iiing  to  their  parents*  voice,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  each  species,  when  the  air  is 
reaoundiBg  with  the  varied  melody  of  Nature's  whole  choir,  is  able  to  select  its  own  appropriate 
;,  and  adhere  to  that  and  that  alone?  Here  a discriminsUngpower  is  allotted  to  thefeathered 
.  in  my  estimation,  even  more  miraculous  than  a  natural  impression,  and  thus  in  avoiding 


eong,  and  adhere  to  that  and  that  alone?  Here  a  discriminsUngpower  is  allotted  to  thefeathered 
race,  in  my  estimation,  even  more  miraculous  than  a  natural  impression,  and  thus  in  avoiding 
8cyU^  we  fidl  Into  Charybdis.  The  language  of  man,  according  to  some,  is  not  innate.  What 
man  would  be  In  a  detached  and  solitary  condition.  I  am  not  anxious  to  know ;  but  sure  1  i 


V  language ;  and  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  song  of  birds  is  an  appropriation  tnm 
me  beneficent  source.  Man  can  vary  and  enlarge  his  language  as  circumstances  and  situa- 
lay  require.    He  can  evoi  acquire  new  langua^ ;  and  here  is  nothing  unnatural,  but  only 


thai  the  gnat  Creator,  when  he  made  him  a  social  animal,  completed  his  work  by  providing  him 

vithak  .-..--u__ 

thesami 

tioo  may  require    , v-^— ,  - 

what  we  ndght  expect  Some  birds  possess  an  imitative  faculty  which  enables  them  to  adopt  new 
calls  or  notes  :  but  this  is  altogether  unnatural;  it  occurs  only  when  they  are  domiciliated  and 
taught  by  man.  In  the  wildness  of  nature  it  is  never  sa  According  to  my  observation  in  that 
stale,  the  most  imitative  species  are  **  true  to  their  song.**  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  hear 
strange  anamalies.  The  chattering  stare  might  entrance  us  with  Philomela's  strains,  or  the 
boary^eaded  daw  might,  in  midwinter,  surprise  us  with  <*  the  welcome  voice  "  of  the  harbinger 
of  spHng.  If  these  observations  are  erroneous,  perhaps  Mr.  Sweet,  or  you.  Sir,  wiU  give  me  better 
infonnatioBL 

—  "  SI  oufd  novisti  rectitts  Istis, 
CandiduB  impefti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum.** 

J.S.    Tlttirgarion,NorMk,AmrU\l.l2l5IQ. 

Ute  of  the  tpurioiu  Whig, —  Griffith,  in  his  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  vi. 
p.  104.,  mentions,  that  the  use  of  the  small  stiff  feathers,  called  the  spurious 
-wing  (ala  spi^ria),  is  not  apparent.    A  young  gentleman  has  suggested  to 
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me,  that  the  probable  use  is  to  protect  the  insertions  of  the  large  quHl  lea- 
thers in  the  carpus  from  injury.  —  Arum,  Jvly^  1829. 

DtuJcs  and  Hens  defending  themiehet  agahut  Ratt.  — - 1  have  now  a  fine 
duck,  which  was  hatched  under  a  hen  in  the  spring  of  1828,  there  bdng 
seven  young  ones  produced  at  die  time.  When  tnese  ducks  were  about  ten 
days  old,  five  of  tnem  were  taken  away  from  beneath  the  hen,  by  the  rats, 
during  the  night-time,  the  rats  sucking  them  to  death,  and  leaving  the  body 
perfect.  My  duck,  which  escaped  this  danger,  now  alarms  all  the  other 
ducks  and  fowls  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  as  soon  as  the  rats  appear 
in  the  building  in  which  they  are  confined,  whether  it  be  in  the  night  or  the 
morning.  I  was  awoke  by  this  duck  last  spring,  about  midnight ;  and,  as 
I  apprehended  that  the  rats  were  making  an  attack,  I  got  up  unmediately, 
went  to  the  building,  and  found  the  ducks  uninjured.  I  then  returned  to 
bed  again,  supposing  the  rats  to  have  retreated.  To  my  surprise,  next 
morning,  I  found  that  ten  young  ducks  had  been  taken  from  beneath  a  hen, 
and  sucked  to  death,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  where  the  duck  was  sit- 
ting. On  this  account,  I  procured  a  young  rat-dog,  and  kept  it  in  the  build- 
ing; and,  when  the  rats  approach,  the  dude  will  actually  rouse  the  dog  from 
sleep,  and,  as  soon  as  the  dog  starts  up,  the  duck  becomes  settled  again. — 
M.  Saul.  ^  Oct,  3.  1829. 

Food  of  the  Wild  Peacock.  —  Mr.  Ranking  informs  us  that  peacocks,  in  a 
wild  state,  feed  on  pepper  pods :  a  fact  which  he  ascertained  in  a  shooting 
excursion  on  the  banks  of  the  Luckia,  in  Bengal,  when  he  flushed  a  flock  of 
twenty  in  a  grass  field.  One  which  he  shot  had  in  his  crop  more  than  a 
hundred  po£  of  Chile  pepper,  the  smallest  and  hottest  sort  known.  — J,  R. 

Cock  Pheasants.  —  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  cock  phea- 
sants (-Phasianus  Gallus)  crow  in  concert  during  a  thunder  storm.  Yet  this 
is  certainly  the  fact ;  and  their  shout  may  be  heard,  **  awakening  the  echoes^ 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  —  J.  Murray. 

77ie  Nightingale.-^  This  "  poet  bird,"  JIfbtacilla  JLuscfnia,  sometimes 
displays  an  eccentric  and  novel  taste  in  the  materials  of  her  nest.  One  in- 
terestmg  specimen  of  this  kind  was  wholly  constructed  of  skeleton  leaves. 
— /rf. 


wnicn  1  n«Te  all  my  life  been  an  utter  »tran«»r.  Both  are  found  in  England  :  the  hooded  crow, 
believe,  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  winter  jbut,  except  nn  accidenUl  and  rare  visitant,  nonenvi 
the  hooded  crow  is  ever  seen  in  Zetland.  The  change  of  plumage  fVoin  the  black  to  the  grey,  or 
vke  prrM,  must  take  place  in  those  who  reside,  if  they  do  reside,  all  the  year  in  England,  or  in 
more  "atnerly  climates ;  for  a  feather  is  not  changed  (n  Zetland.  1  decidedly  question  the  idan. 
?iJZ  LtJit  V**®  1?*^®»  ^^f^J  was  always  struck  with  the  diffbrence  of  bulk :  aid.  on  comparing 
^orTrfS^.?  ■'**'K2'  and  dimensions  given  by  Dr.  Fleming,  the  want  of  correspondence  Is  stilB 
rS2»t  S^^  wir^*^  ,  ^*i?,*^  ■•  '^*^*»  •  -  ^'^^  ^^'^  ••  Length,  m  in.  ;Vreadth.  96 In. ; 
2f!«  'iH^^^L**!!!  ■"**  *®«'»  ^^^  5  '»^"»  *»a«el ;  tail,  slightlj  rounded.  HootM  Cnm  :  iingth! 
Smlii  ^!;S^2vS  '±1  ^^'^^  *?.^*-  '*^h  «°««thi  W«cil,  with  tip  pale ;  Irides,  greyish  broSn  J 
SS  l«SrS2rSt^';i*'?^'."Sf  ^^/«^^-  ^««»  ^hen.  isa*^^5fei4nceof  llinfin  toe«lth 
Sie  you  -^  '^  -  '^  ' '"  weight  The  two  sUtements  of  the  female  wantimr  the  ir.»v.  mn^ 
marvel 


A  White  Blackbird.  AprU  30.  —In  a  blackbird's  nest  at  St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall, m  which  were  two  young  birds,  one  of  them  was  perfectly  white:  and 
the  nest  was  robbed  by  a  boy,  who,  in  a  scuffle  with  the  owner  of  the  car- 
den,  kd^d  the  bird.  It  was,  however,  preserved,  and  is  now  in  the  coUec- 
1829  '  "■  *^'  ^'   ^^^^rd  Vicarage,  Cornwall,  Aug.  15. 

SSe  dlstann/frnSThlJr'"?*!  ■  °?i^_J^Pf$»?_*"»J  ^".  •»?»<>"  ^  keep  it  alive  ;  but.  being  at 
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il0  MU  it  amch  dM>rter,  quite  tfiatliicfc  fttm  that  which  it  nuiket  in  the  evening.  One  morning, 
when  on  the  look-out  fi>r  tfaew  birdi.  I  ahot  the  pipit  lark  of  Bewick,  ImiUtlng  the  note  of  the 
mMhopper  waihlcr,  and  exactly  in  the  attitude  dcMribed  by  him,  ''gaping  and  shivering  with 
m  wings  on  the  top  of  a  branch  .*' — W.  Parrar,  M.JX    Aug.  5.  ISSSl 

JSpeeie9  4tf  Ateido,  or  Kingfisher. -^Thcre  is  another  bird  in  this  country  which  has  often 
excited  my  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  this  place.  Everyday  are  to 
be  seen  numerous  Itodu  of  birds,  net  quite  so  larae  as  piseoiM,  with  dark  backs  and  white  belUes, 
passing  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  with  great  rapulity.  When  they  arrive  either  at  the  Black  Sea, 
or  the  Sea  of  Mannota,  they  again  wheel  about,  ancf  return  up  the  channel;  am*  "* 


I  up  the  channel ;  and  this  course  they 

leoay.    They  are  never  seen  to  allffht, 

either  on  land  or  water ;  they  never,  for  a  moment,  deviate  m>m  their  course,  or  slack  tneir 


continue,  without  a  moment's  intermission,  the  whole  of  the  dav.    They  are  never  seen  to  allffht. 


need ;  they  are  never  known  to  search  for  or  uke  any  food ;  9l»d  no  visible  cause  can  be  assigned 
mr  the  extraordinary  and  restless  instinct  by  wiiich  they  are  haunted.  The  French  call  them  ies 
tmtcM  damniet ;  and  certainly,  if  being  allowed  no  cessation  or  repose  be  included  in  the  idea,  it  is 
not  misapplied.  They  fly  very  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and.  If  a  boat  meets  a  flock  of  them 
tnnsvenelv,  they  rise  a  few  feet  over  it ;  if  directly,  it  divides  tnem  like  a  wedge.  Their  flight 
is  remariubiy  silent;  and  though  so  numerous  and  so  close,  the  whirr  of  their  wings  is  scarcriy 
crer  heard.  They  are  so  abundant  in  this  particular  spot,  that  I  have  reckoned  fifteen  large 
flocks  in  my^Mssage  ttam  Pera  to  Therapia.  I  have  often  wished  to  shoot  one,  to  examine  it ; 
but  the  Turks  have  such  a  tender  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  life  of  every  animal  but  roan, 
that  nopenon  is  permitted  to  kill  any  bird  upon  the  Bosphorus,  without  incurring  their  displea. 
■ure.  TTie  only  work  in  which  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  is,  Andreosn'g  sur  le  Botpkore.  He  calls 
it  AlCTon  voyageur,  to  distinguish  it  flrom  the  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  which  was  supposed  to 
build  tts  nest  upon  the  watern    {WaUhU  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  England,) 

The  Throstle,  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings,  that  the  throstle  (Tardus 
miisicus)  does  not  line  its  nest  with  mud,  but  generally  with  some  compost 
of  which  cow  dung  forms  a  part,  although  I  have  found  them  lined  entirely 
with  rotten  wood.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  it  invariably  lays  the  first  egg 
whilst  the  lining  is  wet,  —  T,  G.     CMero,  April  17.  1829. 

DitHncHon  of  Sex  in  the  Woodcock,  —  Having  been  taught  by  an  old 
sportsman  the  following  ready  method  of  distinguishing  the  sexes  of  wood- 
cocks by  the  plumage,  I  offer  it  to  your  notice,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  who 
may  have  better  opportunities  for  observation  than  myself  may  be  able  to  decide 
whether  it  is  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  sex : — The  firont 
or  outer  edge  of  the  first  quill  feather  of  the  cock  bird  is  marked  alternately 
with  dark  and  light  spots,  of  a  somewhat  triancular  shape ;  while  in  the  hen 
the  corresponding  feather  b  without  spots,  and  in  Ueu  of  them  presents  a 
uniform  light-coloured  stripe,  extending  tlie  whole  length  of  the  feather 
The  difference  will  be  immediately  apparent  on  examining  the  accompany- 
ing specimens,  which  are  the  first  quill  feathers,  plucked  respectively  firom 
two  different  birds  shot  at  the  same  time;  the  two  birds, it  mav be  remarked, 
in  other  respects  varied  sufficiently  in  plumage  to  warrant  toe  supposition 
of  then*  beingof  different  sexes.  —  W,  T,  Bree, 

Voice  of  Fishes.  —  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  fish  have  no 
yoices.  Some  tench,  which  I  caught  in  ponds,  made  a  croaking  like  a  frog 
for  a  full  half  hour  wliilst  in  the  basket  at  my  shoulder. — John  Thompson. 
HuU,  July  20.  1829. 

Extraordinary  Growth  of  a  Pike,  —  If  you  think  the  following  account  of 
extraordinary  growth  in  a  pike  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  your  entertaining 
and  instructive  Magazine,  you  mav  depend  upon  the  authenticity  of  it  fi-om 
an  eye-witness : — Four  years  and  a  half  a^o,  some  jack  were  turned  into  a 
pond  belonging  to  W.  R.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  m  Northamptonshire,  the  biggest 
of  which  weighed  2^  lbs.  In  October  last  the  pond  was  let  off,  and  one  jack 
of  19^  lbs.  was  taken  out,  together  with  five  more,  from  11  to  15  lbs.  each, 
the  largest  having  grown  not  quite  4  lbs.  every  year  since  its  being  in.  The 
pond  is  about  two  acres  and  a  half,  with  a  small  rill  running  througii  it, 
and  there  was  a  good  sUick  of  carp  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  being  let  off.  — 
A  Constant  Reader.     Nov.  5.  1829. 

Remarkable  Flight  ofSpiders,^On  the  19th  of  July  a  number  of  aeronautic 
spiders  (at  any  rate  small  black  spiders  capable  of  flight)  by  some  means 
found  their  way  into  St.  John's  church,  and,  though  not  a  proper  place 
for  observations  on  natural  history,  there  were  so  many,  that,  without 
shutting  my  eyes,  I  could  not  fail  noticing  them.  The  tops  of  ladies'  bon- 
nets were  generaJly  the  places  whence  3iey  commenced  their  flight,  and 
in  it  they  seemed  not  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  direction  :  some  flew 
upwards  at  a  slight  angle,  some  north,  some  south,  some  east,  some  west ; 
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and  ill  so  doing  several  passed  so  near  to  each  other,  that  t  cannot  con- 
ceive, as  they  passed  in  opposite  directions,  that  any  current  of  air  conveyed 
them,  as  two  opposite  currents  could  scarce  exist  so  often  close  to  each 
other.  I  observed  that  those  which  passed  near  enough  to  distinguish  their 
forms,  all  flew  with  their  backs  downwards.  I  do  not  know  if  ttiese  facts 
will  at  all  bear  on  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Blackwall  and  Mr.  Murray. 
Such  as  they  are  vou  have  them. — John  ThonmMon.   Hnll,  July  20.  1829. 

JtlnUr  QMartert  qf  Lentkra  m}cofM.— The  most  trlrUl  acts  connected  with  natural  history 
mar  tend  to  illustrate  the  science^  and  tend  poMlbly  to  other  discoveries.  I  shall,  therefore, 
make  *        '  -  ••     •  ^  .  . 


no  apoloffy  for  communicating  the  following :  —  On  examining  some  stems  of  the  Jriindo. 

''**'*  p  by  the  roots  from  the  side  of  a  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  was 

ick  mud,  1  observed  the  portion  of  the  plant  iuunediatdy  in  coo.. 


Phragmltes,  wnich  I  had  drawn  up  by  the  roots  from  the  side  of  a  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
thick  mud,  1  observed  the  portion  of  the  plant  iuunediatdy  in  coo., 
tact  with  the  root  rather  thickly  studdea  with  certain  ogg-sh^cd 


transparent  brown  cocoons  ijlg.  90.  a),  which  I  ooocluded  to  be 
the  winter  covering  of  some  aquatic  insect  in  its  larva  state  Oa 
examining  these  water.proof  cases,  which -were  about  half  an. 
inch  long,  I  found  each  to  be  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Leptura 
m^cans  (6).  On  extracting  the  insect,  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  semi, 
torpid  state,  but  perfectly  well  fed,  and  in  good  condition.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  Cole6ptera  retire  to  peculiar  haunts  for 
the  purpose  of  hybernation ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are 
many  facts  on  record  proving  that  in  the  perfect  state  insects  of 
this  order  construct  habitations  suited  to  the  occasion :  and  it  is  still  more  extraordinarr,  that  the 
imago  of  this  species,  which  invariably  dwells  alMve  the  surface,  and  is  capable  of  acuve  flight, 
at  must  be  known  to  every  naturalist,  who  in  the  summer  season,  du  ring  the  heat  of  the  day,  nas 
watched  the  reedy  boundaries  of  a  marsh  or  pond,  should  descend  some  feet  into  the  water,  and 
there  construct  a  dwelling  impervious  to  water,  in  which,  so  far  from  its  being  their  natiual 
element,  they  are  soon  drowned.  On  the  whole,  I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  old  ones, 
at  tbe  close  of  summer,  lay  their  eggs,  which  hatch  in  due  time,  and  that  the  larva  is  the  architect 
of  these  cocoons,  in  which,  after  a  speedv  change,  the  perfect  insect  is  devekiped,  and  remains 
cradled  in  its  tomb  till  the  genial  tuns  of  the  next  season  call  it  forth.  It  should  be  remarked, 
hpwerer,  that  on  exposing  these  cocoons  to  water  heated  to  about  85^  they  evinced  no  symp. 
toms  of  increased  activity.  By  what  extraordinary  process,  moreover,  do  these  submarine 
sleepeih  continue  to  construct  a  case  fhnn  which  water  must  have  been  excluded  during  the  whole 
operaticHi  ? •»  £.  5L,  P.L.S. 

Ants  and  Apkidei.'~- Sir,  The  ants  and  their  interesting  habita  have  something  to  much  bor. 
deling  upon  the  marvellous,  that  many  persons  have  been  induced  to  discredit  much  whidi  has 
been  published  upon  the  suUoct ;  but,  singular  at  their  history  appean,  every  day^  observation 
proves  that  much  more  might  lie  written  on  their  instinctive  carefulneu  and  extraordinary  ttga. 
dty.    The  annexed  sketch  (Jig.  SI.),  may  fbmlth  additional  interest  to  their  history,  as  well  at 

pleatuxetoyourreaden.  A  goose- 
berry  tree  in  my  neighbourhood 
was  observed  to  be  infested  by 
■phkies,  on  which  a  number  or 
black  ants  were  seen  actively  em- 
ployed upon  the  leaves  and  fhiit 
On  a  closer  examination,  they  were 
discovered  to  be  oonttructing  mud 
rooO,  or  archways  from  the  stem 
of  the  i^ant  to  some  of  the  fhiit, 
leaving  a  part  of  the  same  un. 
covered.  Within  this  dome,  or 
archway,  a  small  flock  of  aphides 
were  studiously  retained  by  the 
ants.  Thus  sheltered  fh>m  the  rain, 
which  has  so  abundantW  fkOen  this 
summer,  they  nourished  then- 
selves,  and  aflorded  their  sagacious 
shepherds  that  honey  dew  which 
itit  weU  known  they  seek  with  so 
much  assiduity.  Over  some  of  these 
archways  they  had  carefblly  glued 
a  leaf  of  the  tree^  so  disposed  that 
the  rain  might  easilv  glide  ofl^  and 
thus  the  mud  roof  wat  rendered 
impervkNM  t»  the  wet 
ther  inttance  of  inttinct,  the  iVuitt  thut  erected  upon  had  been  chosen,  or  flitt  a 
to  be  firmly  fixed  between  two  of  the  spines,  at  hi  the  iketch,  or  confined  by  the  leaves  and: 
branches  of  the  tree.  Linmrot  truly  called  the  aphides  the  cows  of  the  antt.—i'lC  £.  Omerm- 
§eif,Sept.  21.  18S9L 

The  Water  Beetle,  —  I  observe  that  one  of  your  correspondents  no- 
tices the  probability  of  ponds  in  elevated  situations  being  stocked  ydth 
fish  throu^  the  agency  of  the  water  beetle.  If  this  active  and  voracious 
little  creature  were  really  useful  that  waj',  it  might  in  some  measure  atone 
for  its  other  mischievous  propensities ;  for  I  do  not  know  a  more  destruc- 
tive little  insect  to  fish  themselves,  besides  devouring  the  spawn.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine  lost  several  hundred  of  the  fry  of  the  gold  and  silver  fish  by 
this  little  pest;  and,  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  he  caught  one, 
and  placed  it  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  to  which  he  shortly  after  added  a' 
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little  fish.  The  beetle  unmedjately  jnade  a  dead  set  at  the  fish,  which  com- 
pletely paralysed  the  poor  little  annual ;  for  it  was  soon  after  seized  near  the 
tail  by  the  beetle,  without  making  any  effi>rt  to  escape,  and  never  left  till  it 
was  a  perfect  skeleton  similar  to  nmnbers  that  he  had  previously  found. — 
J,  EUa.    F^.  1829. 

TrHaeUjf  qf  Hfe  ^  Uu  WettU  TWbr.  —  About  a  year  aso,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  captured, 
hear  'Wmdaor^  in  the  young  sprouts  of  the  wiHows,  which  grow  in  provision  in  some  places  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  slz  weevils  most  resembling  the  Cuivhlio  ttpatfai  of  Harsham.  Having 
conveved  them  hom&  I  put  them  into  spirits  of  wine  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  a  time  which 
Is  suflicient  to  kill  by  ar  the  greatest  portion  of  inM>cts :  and  afterwards  having  taken  them  out, 
1  tnuMfixed  them  with  pins.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  were  all  alive,  and  writhing  on  the 
pioa  in  a  manner  horrible  to  look  at  I  therefore  put  them  a  second  time  into  spirits  of  wine  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  first  But  having  taken  them  out,  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  two  of 
them  were  again  kicking  about  their  legs ;  so,  to  try  what  they  would  do.  I  took  out  the  pins,  and 
*-— 1  under  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  in  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  hole.  Ilieo 


put  them  under  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  in  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  hole.  Hie  one  truly  died,  as  well 
It  might,  but  the  other  in  a  very  short  time  crawled  out  at  the  hole  in  the  top,  and  was  soon  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  pieviously  to  its  being  captured,  and  I  then  m ve  it  its  liberty.  The  pins  with  which 
thc;r  were  transfixed  were  of  a  large  sije.  1  also  one  day  observed  a  weevil  on  a  stalk  of  grass, 
which  taking  up  and  examining,  i  perceived  a  hole  in  the  elytra,  by  which  all  the  intestines,  and 
even  the  very  wings,  and  every  thing  except  the  shell  had  been  extracted.  There  was  an  iodi. 
tidiaal  of  the  C&nibus  ojkpreus  species  on  the  same  bit  of  grass,  by  whom  I  suspect  it  had  been 
done.  I  found  another  weevil  in  a  spider's  wA  served  in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  appa. 
reoUy  aa  active  as  thev  ever  were--  C  Lambe.    Maff&  1829. 

Fiidria  forftcuug  {Jig.  38.)  —  These  specimens  of  intestinal  worm  were 

taken   last   autumn 
"^^  from  the   Forffcula 

amicul^na,  or  com* 
mon  earwig.  I  have 
very  frequeadyfoum} 
them  in  this  insect^ 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  in  a  single  individual,  each  not  less  than  3  in« 
long.  Thus  the  whole -cavity  of  the  afckdomen  of  the  earwig  has  been  closely 
tenanted ;  and,  in  some  instances,  I  have  found  a  portion  of  the  worm  within 
the  trunk  of  the  insect,  whilst  part  remained  in  the  abdomen.  After  being 
removed  from  their  natural  habitation  they  will  sometimes  live  in  water  two 
or  three  hours ;  but,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  die  almost  immediately. 
The  worms  of  the  genus  Filaria,  to  which  the  present  subjects  belong,  are 
known  to  infest  animals  of  various  denominations,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects  ^ 
and  even  the  larvae  of  insects :  but  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  structure 
of  great  part  of  them,  as  far  as  man  can  make  himself  acquainted,  defies 
every  attempt  at  specific  distinctions,  therefore  they  have  been  named  after 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  found,  without  the  addition  of  trivial  charac- 
ters. These  I  have  labeUed  Filaria  forficulce.  This  white,  or  very  pale 
yellow,  opaque,  threadlike  inhabitant  of  the  Forflcula  auriculkria  I  have 
usually  found  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long.  The  specimens  herewith  sent  were 
rather  more  when  deposited  in  the  spirit,  which  was  effected  immediately  after 
their  removal  from  their  natural  habitat.  Your  readers  will  have  no  difficult^ 
in  procuring  subjects  for  their  own  examination.  As  connected  with  this 
pursuit  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  your  Magazine,  to  recommend  every  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  interested  therewith  to  provide  himself  witfi  a 
wide-mouthed  flint-glass  bottle,  of  the  size  suited  to  the  subjects  generally 
collected.  If  this  be  partly  filled  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  kept  as  a 
common  repository  to  receive  specimens  indiscriminately  as  they  are  col- 
lected, it  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  many  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  providing  separately  for  them  at  times  when 
it  may  be  inconvenient.  Another  advantage  offered  by  this  method  is,  that 
"when  specimens  are  taken  from  this  stock4>ottle,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and 
put  into  .fresh  spirit,  they  never  tinge  it  with  any  colour,  which  will  some- 
times happen  with  the  fluid  in  which  reptiles  or  insects  are  first  deposited; 
— JB.  Mound.    Bronugnwe,  October  84.  1889. 

The  PolybrwMon  (many  arms)  is  an  animal  described  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
■Zoological  Journal^  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  and  on  which  I  send 
you  a  few  remarks.     From  the  vast  varietv  and  extent  of  nature's  pro- 
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c!uct!ons  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  obserrers  placed  in  isolated  sitn- 
ations,  and  reduced  to  the  com])aratiyely  narrow  compass  of  their  own 
resources,  should  occasionally  describe,  as  new,  indiyiduals  which  have  been 
long  known,  or  promulgate,  as  discoveries,  facts  with  which  naturalists  have 
been  long  familiarised.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fear  of  incurring  this 
censure  will  not  discourage  any  from  communicating  to  the  world  what 
they  may  deem  new  or  interesting;  for  it  b  certainly  better  to  err  in  so  doing, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  what  may  perhaps  be  found  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge.  The  ^reat  extent  of  nature 
and  limited  resources  will  always  be  deemed  a  suffiaent  apology  for  mis- 
takes of  the  kind  alluded  to,  by  the  candid  and  considerate ;  those  natural- 
ists, however,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  splendid  collections  and  exten- 
sive libraries,  and  have  the  means  of  direct  communication  with  persons 
skilled  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  science  to  which  any  discoverymay 
appertain,  can  hardlv  expect  to  meet  with  the  same  indulgence.  These 
reflections  apply  to  the  description  given  by  the  before*named  very  zealous 
and  intelligent  naturalist  of  an  animal  discovered  in  the  Caribbean  Seas,  and 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Polybrkchion,  vrithout  being  aware  of 
its  having  been  previously  observed  and  described  as  a  species  of  Porpita 
viz.  P.  gumdlfera  (Ericyc,  Meth,  Pen,),  and  of  which  a  very  characteristic 
figure  is  given  in  tne  volume  of  plates  (pi.  90.  fig.  6,  7.\  We  have  gained, 
however,  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  representation  of  tliis  animal  firom  the 
psndl  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  some  additional  and  important  facts 
relating  to  its  mode  of  propagation,  (See  ZooL  Joum,,  vol.iii.  p.  403.  and 
pl.lO.)  — X 

Art.  III.    Botany. 

Botanical  Frauds, — Sir,  Mr.  Dovaston  (Vol.  II.  p.  400.)  very  honestly 
confesses  the  botanical  fraud  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  without 
offence)  which  he  has  committee^  in  having  naturalised  ifntirrhinum  Cym- 
balaria  in  a  variety  of  wild  situations,  thus  candidly  making  this  public  ac- 
knowledgment, lest  botanists  should  be  misled  in  imagining  this  elegant  little 
forej^er  to  be  truly  a  native.  Similar  frauds  equally  innocent  have  been 
practised,  I  apprehend,  to  a  larger  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy. 
1  was  informed,  some  years  ago,  that  a  party  of  botanists,  making  a  tour  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ingleboroush,  carried  ^dth  them  the  seeds  of  several 
exotics,  such  as  they  thought  likdy  to  become  naturalised  in  this  countiy, 
and  scattered  them  in  suitable  situations  during  their  progress.  A  list  (as 
I  was  informed)  of  the  species  thus  attempted  to  be  mtroduced  was  kept, 
to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  fact.  The  only  plant  I  recollect  as  being  men- 
tioned to  me  was  iS'cilla  campanulata.  Should  this  be  observed  by  any 
future  botanist  in  tlie  above  apparently  wild  situation,  he  must  not  therefore 
too  hastily  conclude  it  to  be  a  native,  since,  in  all  probability,  its  claim  to 
British  ori^  rests  on  no  better  grounds  than  Mr.  Dovaston's  i^ntirrfainum. 

Dr.  Sibtnorp,  in  the  preface  to  his  Flora  Oxomhisis,  sp^iks  of  several  sus- 
picious natives,  of  which  he  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  enumerate  them 
as  indigenous,  *'  Sub  ipsis  deni^ue  muris  urbis  rariores  stirpes  oculis  oc- 
currunt,  quae  tamen,  cum  pcregnna  sint  fade,  dubito  utrum  mter  indigenas 
enumerandse  sint:  e.g.  IHeracium  cerinthoides *,  iSbnecionis  species,  eC 
Cymbalaria,"  &c. f     This  "  Senecionis  species"  I  have  no  doubt,  is  S, squi- 

*  Quertfy  ifierucium  amplexica(ile  ?  which  grows  on  walls  at  Oxford,  and. 
being  of  foreign  origin,  is,  probably,  no  more  than  '*  horti  rejectamentunu" 

t  **  Under  the  very  city  walls  rarer  plants  meet  our  eyes,  but,  fix^m  their 
foreign  aspect,  I  doubt  whether  they  should  be  enumerated  as  natives ;  for 
example,  fneracium  cerinthoides,  a  species  of  ^Senedo,  and  Cymbalaria,"  &c 
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lidus.  Some  years  since  I  introduced  this  plant  from  Oxford  into  my 
earden,  whence,  by  means  of  its  volatile  seeds,  it  has  made  its  escape,  and 
has  now,  for  a  long  time,  voluntarily  and  firmly  established  itself  on  the 
walls  and  waste  banks  of  this  village.  Sir  J.  Smith  observes,  in  Engluh 
Botany,  that  5en^cio  squalidus  "  grows  abundantly  on  almost  every  wall  in 
and  about  Oxford,  and,  though  long  since  noticed  there  by  Su*  Joseph 
Banks,  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Flora  Oxonihtsis"  Sir  J.  Smith 
was  probably  not  aware  of  the  doubtful  origin  of  the  plant,  nor  that  the 
**  Senecionis  species,*'  mentioned  in  Dr.  Sibthorp's  preface,  alluded  to  S, 
squ^idus.  —  IV.  T.  JSree.    Alleiletf  Rectory ^  Sept.  8.  1829. 

Typha  latifolia.  —  Sir,  Having 
lately  examined  many  specimens 
of  uTypha  latifolia,  and  finding  in 
them  a  character  not  noticed  in 
several  botanical  works  which  I 
have  consulted,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  the  accompanying 
sketch  and  description  {fig.  33.), 
thinking  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers. 

Before  the  plant  comes  into 
flower  the  whole  of  the  spike  is 
enveloped  in  a  sheath  with  mem-» 
branous  edges,  which  rises  from 
the  base  of  the  female  catkin^ 
and  terminates  in  a  leaf,  which, 
with  the  sheath,  is  about  twice  the 
whole  length  of  the  spike.  This 
leaf  first  mils  as  the  flower  swells^ 
previously  to  the  male  catkin  coming 
into  blossom.  At  the  base  of  the 
male  catkin,  and  with  its  membra- 
nous base  sheathing  the  whole  of 
it,  arises  another  leal,  which  is  alto- 
gether about  twice  the  length  of 
that  part  of  the  spike  :  above  this 
are  several  other  alternate  mem- 
branous leaves  or  bracteae  (4  to  8) 

a,  A  leaf  arUing  at  the  base  of  the  female  catkin,     diminishing  in  size  as  they  approacn 
Aealhing  the  whole  of  the  .pike.  ^^e  top  of  the   catkin,  whi^fc  they 

all  reach,  and  the  lower  ones  some- 
times extend  a  little  beyond  it.. 
Several  of  the  upper  ones  are  very 
small  and  linear.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
—  W.  C.  T.  Wallingtony  July  31. 
1829. 

^  A  numstrou*  Comlip.  ~  Sir,  I  reside  in  a  country  abounding  with  the  beauties  of  Flora ; 
and,  ere  long,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  be  able  to  present  you  with  a  somewhat  particular 
aocoout  of  Uiem.  Among  other  flowers,  we  hare  abundance  of  that  beautiAU  and  use(\il  oma. 
ment  to  our  meadows,  the  cowslip  (Primula  vftris).  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
arbitrary  choice  of  situation  (if  I  mar  use  the  expression),  which  this  plant  eTinces.  I  find  it 
difibsely,  and  pretty  regularly  scattereid  over  our  downs ;  abounding  in  such  profusion,  as  to  throw 
over  our  meadows,  in  some  particular  spots,  an  almost  uninterru|>ted  tint  of  golden  yellow  j  while 
in  other  situations,  and  those  not  remote  from  the  last  mentioned,  not  a  single  cowslip  is  to  be 
•een.  In  the  year  1824,  I  brought  home  a  good  root,  with  about  seven  or  eight  blossom  buds  on 
it,  and  planted  it  in  my  ftront  court  The  soil  was  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sand  and  vege- 
table earth,  blackish,  and  perfectly  light  In  lb25  the  cowslip,  as  tar  as  I  can  recollect,  came  into 
flower  again,  but  without  exhibiting  any  striking  appearances.  In  18S6,  I  noticed  that  the  ad- 
raocing  umbel,  while  yet  buried  in  the  centre  of  tb«  leaves,  exhibited  a  vast  and  bulkv  mass.  I 
watched  its  progress,  and  at  length  it  threw  up,  and  fiilly  expanded^  the  flower  which  I  now  send 
you.  The  piedunde,  or  flower-stalk,  did  not  retain  its  usual  cylindrical  form,  but  was  grooved  and 
cbjumeled,  at  if  two  or  three  italka  bad  become  laterally  united.  We  counted  fiity.thzee  btoMoma 
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hing  the  whole  of  the  spike. 
6,  A  leaf  arising  at  the  base  of  the  male  catkin, 
and  enveloping  that  part  of  the  flower. 

c.  The  base  of  the  leaf  a,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sheath. 

d.  A  membranous  leaf  on  the  male  catkin,  above 
the  leaf  & 

gf  Small  linear  membranous  leares,  or  bzactec, 
near  the  top  of  the  male  catkin. 
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wboa  Che  flo«r«r  wm  cut,  iHtfa  a  view  to  dry  and  pieicnre  it.  It  wrm  to  preterrcd,  and  in  drjinc 
two  of  the  flowen  weredetadied :  the  whole  have  acquired  a  greetilin  tint,  eseapt  near  the 
mouth,  where  the  natural  tint  of  orance  it  tolcfably  well  letained.  Ooae  by  the  aide  ertbia 
enormous  ouwiUp  grew  a  little  one.  which  I  had  recently  brought  from  the  summit  of  a  cnaOc 


two  of  the  flowen  weredetadied j  the  whole  have  acquired  a  greetili 

*-,  where  the  natural  tint  of  oraom  it  toleiably  well  letained.    < , 

Dus  cowslip  new  a  little  one,  which  I  had  recently  brought  from  the  summit  of  a  cnaOc 
down.  This  cowslip  flowered  also :  it  might  poasiUy  be  from  S  to  S  in  In  height,  while  the  Urge 
one  lifted  its  expanded  umbel  to  the  altitade  of  at  least  9in.,— a  giant  by  the  aide  of  a  pygmy* 
Both  flowered  at  the  same  time;  both  within  6  in.  of  each  other;  the  one  produced  ^^^J^'l^ 


huge  flowers,  the  other  three  of  only  a  moderate  Awe.  As  this  communication  has  no  otner  oU 
iect  than  the  introduction  of  a  curiomty,  I  shall  bring  it  co  a  dose,  by  remarking  that  the  laigc 
plant  died  after  performing  this  feat ;  It  perished  in  its  greatness,  and  m  the  following  spring  not 
•  trace  of  It  remained.    I  am,  &c  —  Ettetrieut.    Grove  House.  April  24.  18S9l 

A  singularly  briUiarU  golden  green  Light.  —  Wnen  making  a  tour  io  Carn- 
wall  in  the  year  1815  1  was  struck  by  a  '^  snigularly  brillnnt  golden  green 
light,"  similar  to  that  described  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  II.  p.  406.)  On 
looking  into  a  small  cayem  by  the  rcrndside,  near  Penryn,  I  observed  in  its 
recesses  a  small  moss  (apparently  minute  plants  of  Dicranum  texifolium), 
which,  when  seen  in  some  particular  positions,  appeu^  of  a  most  beautiml 
emerald-gr^n  colour  with  a  phosphorescent  brilliancy.  In  De  Luc's 
Geological  TVavels,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.^  is  the  following  account  of  a  dmilar 
phenomenon :  "  Passing  by  Botter  Rock,  Mr.  Hill  led  me  to  a  part  of  the 
Ibot  of  that  Tor,  where  there  are  hollows  like  small  caverns ;  and  in  these 
he  showed  me  a  vegetable  phenomenon,  which  I  had  never  seen  but  in  the 
^;ranitic  mountains  separating  the  coimtry  of  Bayreuth  from  Bohemia.  The 
mnerraost  part  of  these  cavities  is  lined  with  a  very  pretty  moss,  which 
reflects  the  light  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  So  little  light 
reaches  these  remote  recesses,  that,  on  looking  in  from  without,  they  appear 
quite  dark ;  but,  when  viewed  from  a  particular  point,  the  part  of  the  rock 
which  is  covered  with  this  moss  is  suddenly  seen  to  shine  with  a  fine  emerdki- 
green."  —  W.  C,  T,     September,  1829. 


Art.  IV.     Geology. 

A  Stahstone  on  FUnt,  —  I  send  the  enclosed  full- 
hize  sketch  {Jig.  34.)  of  an  impression  of  a  star«tone 
on  flint,  not  because  I  think  it  rare,  but  in  hopes  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  say 
whether  star-stones  in  general  have  or  have  not  bean 
thus  radiated,  and  therebv  throw  some  light  on  the 
origin  of  these  elegant  fossils.  —  F.  December,  1829. 
Conia  porosa.  —  Sir,  It  has  been  assert^  that  no  fossil  species  of  Conise 
have  been  found.  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  gathering,  last  year, 
from  the  crag  pit  in  Tattir^tone  Park,  Suffolk,  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
••  Conia  pordsa"  attached  to  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  Pecten.  I  beg  to 
add,  that  a  gentleman  who  was  studying  the  crag  formation  at  Waltham,  in 
Essex,  showed  me,  about  a  month  smce,  a  very  beautiful,  though  extremely 
minute,  Echinus,  with  one  of  its  spines  uninjured,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Naze  Cliff. 

I  believe  these  are  new  discoveries ;  at  any  rate  they  are  an  additk)n  to 
the  list  of  unpublished  crag  fossils  given  by  S.  V.  W.  in  your  Magazine 
(Vol.  II.  p.  246.),  although  some  of  the  shells  in  that  list  had  been  pre- 
viously published,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in  the  Ma^pizine  of  Natural 
History  (see  VoL  IL  p.  26^,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  lists.  I 
■m.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  IV.  B.  Clarke.  East  BerghoU^  Sujb&,  September  3. 
1829. 


PART  III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Natural  History  in  London. 

The  ZoologictU  Society,  —  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  president 
•f  this  Society,  pabtished  in  the  ThneSf  Jan.  22.,  the  writer .  entreats  the 
president  to  take  warning  by  the  fitte  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  *'  the 
same  influence  which  guided  and  fostered  the  expense  at  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  mainly  directing  the  expenditiure  in  the  eardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  of  the  farm  at  Richmond.'* 
The  advice^  we  trust,  will  not  he  lost.  We  chiefly  notice  this  letter  for 
the  following  remarks : — 

**  I  •bould  vQgret  to  Me  the  Zoological  prematurely  sink,  bm  the  other  lodety  has  doDe:  it  wilL 
If  well  conducted,  and  if  the  ■uggettioni  of  the  tcientiflc  members  be  properly  listened  to,  aflbra 
great  aasiatance  in  the  adTanoement  of  natural  history ;  and  all  must  agree  that  it  ii  the  meant 
of  much  ntiooal  amuaement  to  the  inhabitanto  of  London.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  further  benefit 
which  has  arisen  from  this  society.  The  conduct  in  Ehgland  of  what  is  termed  the  public,  in 
public  gardens,  &c,  has  hitherto  oeen  prorerbially  ttad,— cutting,  tearing,  and  destroying  erery 
thing  tncy  ooaid  lay  hands  on ;  and  the  oontrair  behaviour  of  the  French  has  always  been  taunt- 
ingly referred  ta  Now,  I  am  one  of  thote  who  oonildered  that  much  of  this  conduct  of  our 
countrymen  arose  fkom  the  mode  in  which  they  were  treated.  The  dealing  wiA  a  man  as  If  he 
were  a  thief  is  the  surest  way  to  make  him  one :  the  venr  extended  admiasion  allowed  to  the 
piiblic  has,  Ibr  the  floft  thii«,  creeted  a  sort  of  inteiest  which  never  existed  befirae  In  what  may 
be  conddered  in  some  measure  as  public  propertr ;  and  I  know  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  numbers  admitted  to  the  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  there  has  been 


no  one  instance  of  misconduct :  so  that,  independently  of  the  advanoement  of  science  which  will 
XKuU  from  the  Sodety,  I  think  its  menageries  nuiy  be  made  the  means  of  working  oodsldenbie 
gMd  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbrd  them  a  rational  and  cheap  amose- 
ia«it."— i>Alto^i}.    (TliyMs^  Jan.  S^  1880.) 

We  hare  repeatedly  adverted  to  this  subject  in  both  our  Magasinea  The  observation  of  the 
IvoductSons  ofnature  is  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  rational  edueatkm;  and  the  study  of  uu 
tunl  history,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  improved  or  cultivated  observation  of  nature^  ir 
not  only  best  catoilated  for  calling  forth  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers,  and  for  re. 
aisting  the  natural  tendencv  of  man  in  a  state  of  ignorance  to  supenrtition  and  fiinaticism,  but 
also  for  softening  and  ameliorating  the  heart  and  tne  manners.  If  Kensington  Gardens  w«ra 
crinkled  with  groups  of  the  finest  flowers,  and  ornamented  with  copies  of  the  noblest  statues  of 
antiquity,  there  is  no  one  who  entered  these  gardens  who  would  not  learn  to  respect  them  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  and  denght  in  looking  at  them.  This  is  the  case  at  Paris, 
Rouen  {Oard.  Mag.,  vol  v.  p.  408.},  strikingly  so  at  Frankfbrt  {Hid.,  pi  S09.),  and  more  or  less  so 
at  most  of  the  great  cities  on  the  Continent  As  the  London  populace  isat  least  as  well  instructed 
as  Uiat  of  Paris,  and  certainlv  better  fed,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  flrom  concluding  that  the 
same  causes  would  produce  tne  same  eflbcts  here ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  cliroate,  and  something 
in  the  character  of  our  variety  of  the  species.  But  man.  in  every  climate  and  of  everv  varietv,  is 
an  animal  that  may  be  trained  to  any  thing;  and  it  will  be  the  fhuH  of  government  if  the  Brinsh 
people  of  every  ranl^  become  not  in  all  respects  what  they  ought  to  be  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.    Natural  Hisiory  in  the  EngUsh  Counties^ 

SURRRY. 

L/uuaf  M&rtagon. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  add  to  the  British  Flora  Xrilium 
M&rtagonj  which  I  have  seen  in  great  abundance  in  a  wood  at  Woodman- 
stone,  near  Epsom,  Surrey.  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the 
summer  of  1626,  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  who  mforms  me  he  observed 
it  about  45  years  ago.  Should  any  botfuiist  desire  some  of  these  presumed 
indiffenous  specimens,  or  the  Messrs.  Sowerby  for  the  EngUth  Botarw,  I 
shaU  be  most  happy  to  supply  them  next  season.  —  A^ahiu    Oct,  14.  1689. 
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Kent. 
T7te  Canterbury  Philosophical  and  lAteranf  InsHtuHon,  —  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  mc  to  remark  that  the  Institution,  and  more  especially  the 
Museum,  are  very  flourishing,  scarcely  a  week  elapsing  without  some  new 
additions.  This  week  we  have  received  a  present  of  fifty  birds,  shot  in  the 
mountains  near  Madras,  and  presented  by  the  governor,  S.  R.  Lushington, 
Esq.  Among  them  the  wild  fowl,  cock  and  hen,  the  probable  origin  of  our 
domestic  bre^s,  are  very  beautiful.  —  W,  Masters,  St,  Peter's  Street^  Can- 
terimry,Jan,3.  1830. 

Bedfordshire. 

Cuculus  canorus.  —  The  cuckoo  arrived  here  on  the  21st  of  April,  and 
continued  to  charm  us  with  his  twofold  note  till  the  28th  of  July:  The  last 
bird  I  saw  of  the  species  was  on  the  4th  of  August, —  W.  H.  WMie.  Bed- 
ford,  Nov.  25.  IS29, 

Wr&M&nes.  —  The  Hirdndo  rustica,  or  chimney  swallow,  arrived  here  this 
year  on  the  26th  of  April ;  but  the  nights  about  that  time  being  very  fi-osty, 
and  a  strong  breeze  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  they  entirely  disappeared,  and 
did  not  appear  again  till  the  3d  of  May.  The  house  marten  (^^undo  ur- 
bica)  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  swift  (Cypseius  ifpus)  on  the  8di 
of  May.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  sand  maiten  (H.  ripkria),  probably  owing 
to  this  neighbourhood  Iving  very  low,  and  there  not  being  convenient  places 
for  them  to  build  in.  The  house  marten  and  the  swift  took  their  departure 
on  October  27. ;  but  the  chimney  swallow  was  flitting  about,  in  "  many  an 
airy  ring,"  on  the  4th  of  November ;  on  the  5th,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 
— Id. 

Meteon.  —  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  16th  of  Noyember,  aevenl  small  brilliant  meteon 
appeared  in  the  east,  emitting  beautiftil  white  and  bluish  lights.  These  were  succeeded,  about 
10  o*dock,  by  one  of  a  deep  red  colour :  it  was  apparently  about  3  in.  In  diameter,  and  at  the 
height  of  ftom  9SPto3ff>.  It  descended  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  leaving  behifld  It  a  train  of 
tpAs  50  or  e^  in  length.   The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  wind  blowing  gently  from  tht  wert.— Id. 

Huntingdonshire. 

A  new  Loetdityfor  some  less  common  Insects.  -~  Sir,  Supposing  that  it  might  be  aoocpCafale  to 
*       .    .    .    -^ .-- s_^ J  _i. . — 1.^_* '   urlessc ' 


rnir  entomological  readers  to  be  informed  of  a  new  locality  for  some  of  our , 
forward  to  you  the  following  list  (some  of  which,  I  belieye,  are  considered  rare)  of  those  takes 
by  myself  dunng  the  last  week  of  June  and  firit  of  July,  this  present  year,  at  Honk's  Wood  and 
toe  fen  lands  in  the  nriehbourbood  of  Sawtry,  near  Huntingdon.  I  should  not  have  troubled  yon 
with  this,  but  that  the  locality  was  discovered  within  the  last  two  years,  and  is,  tberefoie,  not 
generally  known  to  entomologists.  This  list  would  have  been  much  larger,  had  it  not  been  ftar 
the  number  of  insects  which  1  took,  with  the  names  of  which,  being  a  young  entomologist,  I « 
unacquainted.    I  ua.  Sir,  Ac  ^Charles  C.  BailmgiOH.    Cambridge,  Oct  20.  IBS9. 


Papilio  Machiiofi. 
LeucophkHta  sinki^s. 
Pieris  cratse^gi. 
Melita^'a  A'rtemis. 
Arg^nu  Ag&ia  and  Pkpbio. 
Cynthia  c&rdui. 
Apatl^ra  Vtis. 
HWrchid  Oalathio. 
Tbecia  prhnl  * 
LycieNia  dispar. 
Thfmcl^  alviolus^ 


1^0  st&tices. 
Deil6phila  Elpfenor. 
Cfissus  ligniperda. 
Gastr6pacha  fuerdf  Mia. 
Hyperc5mpa  domfnula. 
Euthemftnia  r6ssula. 
Nem<^phlla  plant4ginis. 
Callimdrpha  jacobse\v. 
FUuUIbta. 
Ad^  De  Geer^Ebr. 
Cimpylls  dispar.  . 


Rhynch  Ites  pub^sceDs,aqulUis, 

Aetuhe,  and  p^^Mili. 
Apodirus  av^Bna. 
Pogon6oerus  nebulbsus. 
Aptoia  popdlnea,  cCrdui,  and 

Chrysomila  ;i6pu)i,  and  tz6. 

mulse. 
Cryptoc^ahis  HonrY 
AJiispU  frontiiUs  and  niAc6llla. 


Cambridge. 

Desiderata  to  the  CoUectiou  of  British  Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society :  — 

Plcus  villbsus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
OotOmba  Livla,  Rock  Dove. 
Phasiknus  torqu4tus,  Ring.necked  Phoasanf 
^rdea  purpikrea.  Purple  Heron. 

Bgrdtta,  Great  White  Henm. 

squinoctiklis,  Uttle  White  Herai. 


Cirrus  cinerkrius,  Ash-coloured  Harrier. 

^jrivia  Buicica,  Blu 

il'nthus  Rich4rdi,  Richard's  Pipit 


Uue.Uiroated  Warbler. 


nectrnphanes  lapp<Snica,  Lapland  Bunting. 

^4U6da  rubra.  Red  Lark. 

L6xia  Pityopsittacus,  Parrot  CroiibiU. 


•  Of  Curt  Entoro.  &  364.  i  and  ate.  Sya.  Cat  5882. 
this  insect  no.native  locality  was  known,  till  it  was 
by  a  dealer,  last  year,  who  would  not  give  the  "  " 


not  of  9te.llLH.  1.77.  but  &60L  note    Of 
byme^asabove:  Khadbaenfomid 
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raUoUet,  Squaoco  Heron.  Oidimia  n^gn.  Scoter  Duck. 

lentinnlMa,  FVeckled  Heron.  f&Ka,  Velvet  Duck. 

Platikica  Xeucorbdia,  Common  SpoonbilL  leucoc^phala.  White-headed  Duck.    ^ 

Cicbnia  alba.  White  Stork.  penpicilUU.  Black  Duck. 

nigra.  Black  Stork.  P6diceps  aurAtus,  Eared  Grebe. 
iSlnSlopax  SaKint,  Sabiae'i  Snipe.  rubric<Sms,  Red-necked  Grebe  (aduH). 

grisea.  Brown  Snipe.  Columbus  glaciiUlis,  Northern  Diver. 
IVlnga  ruKsceus,  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper.  ircticua,  Black.throated  Diver. 

L6bipe6  byperb&reuf.  Red  PhaUrope.  ■eptentrionklis,  Red.throated  Diror. 

Gallinula  pusilla.  Little  Gallinule.  ^Ica  imp^nnis.  Great  Auk. 
Cursbrius  lMbell)iuir«  Cream-coloured  Conner.    Cdrbo  cristktus,  Cre«ted  Shag. 

Plectr6ptcnM  gambensis.  Spur- winged  Gooie.  St6rna  DougAUti,  Roseate  Tern. 
>l'naer  f^nu.  Wild  Ooow.  4nglica,  GulLbilled  Tern. 

B^nUcla  ruflc61tis,  Red-breasted  Goose.  LSurui  gla6ciu.  Glaucous  Gull  (adult).    ' 
TadAma  rbtila.  Ruddy  Goom:.  Isl&ndicus,  Iceland  Gull. 

iTnaa  ttr^pera,  Gadwall  (female).  capUtrHtua  Temm. 

Querqu^dula  gl6citans.  Bimaculated  Duck.  AtriclUa  Temm. 

Clingula  hiftriunica.  Harleautn  Duck.  mim'ituii.  Little  Gull. 

Fullffula  ruflna.  Red-crested  Pochard.  L^ris  Pomai^nus,  Pomarine  GulL 

Mar^la,  Scaup  Duck.  ProceUiria  glaci&lis.  Fulmar.  :^ 

Somatdria  mollisaima.  Eider  Duck.  Puffhau  Anglbrum,  Shearwater. 

Mr.  Leadbeater,  No.  19.  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,  is  employed  by 
the  Society  for  stuffing  their  birds,  and  will  prepare  any  of  the  above  for 
them,  if  sent  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  notice  of  any  bird  presented  should 
be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  at  Cambridge.  —  J.  S,  H,  Oct, 
16.  1829. 

Exchanges  of  Specimens,  —  There  are  a  catalogue  of  the  Botanical  Mu- 
seum and  Library,  another  of  the  collection  of  British  birds  purchased  by 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  lists  of  the  plants  collected  during 
the  herborisations  of  Professor  Henslow  and  his  pupils.  These  catalogues 
and  lists  will  be  useful  to  other  societies  and  collectors,  in  the  way  of  lead- 
ing to  exchanges  of  duplicates.  —  Cowrf. 

Suffolk. 

OrchidecB  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bungay, 
O'rchla  pyramidklia.  O'rchis  latif  611a.  (Tphrys  muacifera. 

mbrio  (with  white,  pink.  maculkta.  ^  opifera. 

purine,  and  puiple  and    GymnadiniaTizkUa  Ne6ttia  spirUia. 

white  flowers.)  ^  bifblia.  List^r0oviu. 


Some  of  the  more  uncommon  Plants  growing  in  the  Vicinitt/  of  Bungay. 

Veronica  montkna.  Pkris  quadrifblia.  ^asttirtium  syWdstre. 

i'^ris  fcetidfssima.  Di&nthus  Armaria.  Gcrknium  phae'^um. 

Primula  el^tior.  C6roarum  paldstre.  ]  ;  JV&lvq  mosch&ta. 

ilnag&llis  ten^lla.  Aquil^gia  vulgaris.  X4thyrus  ^  phaca. 

Pam4ssta  palAstris.  JZantSnculus  Lingua.  NissbUo. 

Oniith6garum  likteum.  OrobAnche  mSiJor.  inerikcium  umbellMum. 

Epilbbium  angtutif  bUum.  minor.  Hippocripis  combsa. 

Chlbra  perfoliftta.  rambsa.  Bldensc€rnua(fl6ribusradU^). 

JDi&phae  Lauriola.  Ckrd^mine  amira.  tripartita. 

I  had,  this  summer,  the  pleasure  of  gathering,  on  Royden  Fen,  near  Diss, 
Norfolk,  besides  other  {)lants,  Mal&xis  Lceseltt,  J?pip4ctis  palustris,  and 
Cladium  Jiariscus.  Epilobium  angustifolium,  mentioned  above,  I  dis- 
covered in  a  wood  at  Hedenham,  about  three  miles  from  Bungay,  during 
the  last  summer;  and  it  appears  that,  tiU  that  time,  no  one  was  aware  of  its 
groMong  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Paris  quadrifolia  grows  abundantly  in 
uie  same  wood.  lam,  Sir,  yours,  &c. — Daniel  Stock,  Bungay^  Sujblkj 
Oct,  18. 1826. 

Norfolk. 

Natural  History  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  —  Sir,  Perhaps,  in  your 
county  intelligence,  you  may  like  to  insert  the  following  observations, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  past  year,  and  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer, 
Norfolk:  — 

Through  the  whole  of  the  year  1829,  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
stormy :  the  fishermen  scarcely  remember  such  a  succession  of  gales,  and 
so  lon^  a  continuance  of  north-east  winds.  Vegetation  was,  consequently, 
much  mjured ;  the  sycamores,  beeches,  and  other  earlj^  trees,  suffered  ex- 
tremely firom  the  gale  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  in  many  places  did 
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not  fully  recover  their  foliage.  The  ash  trees  came  out  bo  late,  that  tlugr,  in 
some  degree,  escaped.  I  find,  on  reference  to  an  account  kept  in  Barnmg- 
ton's  ruled  journal,  that,  in  exposed  situations,  the  ashes  were  scarcely  in 
full  leaf  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  the  same  trees  were  again  despoiled  of  their 
leaves  by  the  20th  of  October.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  noticing, 
that,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  were  scarcely  any  cones  on  the 
spruce  fir,  which  generally  produces  an  abundance,  and  they  were  unusually 
plentiful  on  the  sSver  fir. 

The  hard  frost  which  set  in  about  the  middle  of  January  brou^t  num- 
bers of  ducks  to  our  coast,  especially  upon  the  Salthouse  and  Blakeiiey 
marshes ;  amongst  these,  the  lapmark,  or  tufled  duck,  and  the  ^Iden  eye 
were  unusually  Sequent.     An  eagle  was  also  seen  about  this  time,  not  a 
very  rare  occurrence :  one  was  seen  lately,  and  several,  in  former  years, 
have  been  shot  at  Gunton  and  Felbrigg.     The  Royston  or  Kentish  crows 
(Corvus  Cdrnix)  were  observed  during  the  Easter  week  (April  19th  to 
26th),  congr^ted  on  the  cMs  for  tndr  departure;  the  last  was  seen 
on  the  26tii  of  April,  and  they  were  with  us  again  by  the  6th  of  October. 
Woodcocks  lingered  till  about  the  7th  of  May,  and  some  had  returned 
to  us  by  the  8th  of  October ;  and,  owing  to  the  north-east  winds,  thev 
have  been  very  unusually  plentiful  this  winter.     The  short-eared  or  wood- 
cock owl  was  noticed  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  swallow  appeared 
on  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  I  saw  one  as  late  as  the  30th  of  October.  A  wry- 
neck was  shot  on  the  18th  of  April ;  the  cuckoo  was  heard  on  the  17th  of 
April ;  and,  about  this  time,  a  crossbill's  nest  was  found.     The  goatsucker 
was  heard  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  continued  whirring  till  the  end  of  July; 
they  hatch  on  the  low  fern  hills  of  this  neighbourhood.    Flocks  of  larks 
were  observed  at  sea,  coming  over,  during  the  third  week  in  October ;  and 
also  flocks  of  hen  chaffinches.     Small  hawks  were  very  numerous  last  sum- 
mer ;  but  of  the  rough-legged  falcon  (F41co  Lagdpus),  of  which  five  or  six 
specimens  are  oflen  killed  m  a  season,  I  only  saw  one  last  autumn.  As  the 
year  advanced,  the  harbingers  of  rough  weather  increased :  a  snow  bunt- 
mg  was  seen  on  the  26th  of  October ;  the  stormy  petrel  was  frequently 
observed  near  the  shore ;  and  the  water-birds  retumea  early  to  the  marshes. 
Large  flocks  of  wild  swans  arrived;  in  one  flock,  21  swans  were  counted.  I 
should  mention  that  on  these  marshes  are  to  be  found  smews,  oyster- 
catchers,  and  avosets,  with  the  usual  variety  of  knots,  stints,  and  others  of 
the  smaller  Charadni  and  Tringce,  which  make  their  nests  there  towards  the 
end  of  April.    We  have  ^ven  some  attention  to  the  gulls ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  young  of  most  kmds  are  spotted.  One  which  we  had  young,  in  the 
autumn  of  1823,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  large  black-backed  gull,  did 
not  acquire  his  full  plumage  till  the  summer  of  1827 ;  his  bill  turned  firom 
black  to  yellow,  but  the  scarlet  spot  was  not  perfect  till  July,  1828:  the 
next  spring  he  died.    These  large  gulls  are  more  easily  tamed  than  the 
smaller  ones,  and  are  intelligent  birds.  We  never  allow  of  the  cruel  and  dis- 
figuring practice  of  pinioning  birds ;  and  we  merdy  cut  the  quill  feathers  on 
one  side :  so  that,  after  moulting,  such  birds  as  have  been  brou^t  to  us 
unmaimed  regain  the  use  of  their  wings.    One  of  our  guUs,  a  spotted  we^, 
which  would  become  a  black-backed,  thus,  after  a  few  months*  domestical 
don,  took  flight  about  the  end  of  July ;  he  returned  to  us  during  the  gale  of 
the  28th  of  August,  very  hungry.     ASter  this,  he  continued  to  sail  back- 
wards and  forwards,  between  our  house  and  the  sea,  and  would  sometiihes 
leave  us  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  but  he  always  recognised  us  on  his 
return,  and  ran  up  to  the  windows  to  be  fed.   He,  nowever,  be^n  to  domi- 
neer over  his  less  fortunate  companions,  and  beat  the  other  gufls  and  shell- 
ducks  without  mercy ;  he  has  now  been  absent  many  weeks,  and  we  fear  he 
may  have  been  shot.     We  tried,  this  winter,  to  tame  a  eannet,  but  without 
success ;  he  was  a  savage  bird,  scarcely  to  be  propitiated  by  sprats  and  her- 
rings, and  he  died  when  we  had  kept  him  a  fortnight,  probably  of  some 
unseen  w6und. 
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The  only  rare  insects  I  saw  last  year  were  a  couple  of  mole-cridcets ;  and 
some  young  friends  of  ours,  who  are  entomologists,  tell  us  that  butterflies 
were  particularly  scarce,  doubtless  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The! 
Cynthia  cardui  (or  painted  lady  butterfly),  however,  appeared  last  year.  I 
got  a  walking  toad  (i?ana  i7ubeta)  in  the  summer,  which,  I  believe,  is  not 
common  here.    We  have  not  many  reptiles ;  more  vipers  than  snakes. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  satisfactoiy  account  of  the  productions  of  our 
sea,  but,  I  believe,  they  have  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  Our  fisheries 
are  nearly  restricted  to  those  of  the  herring  and  mackerel,  with  crab  and 
lobster  catching.  There  is  a  little  line-fishing,  but  we  seldom  find  any  thing, 
taken  but  skate,  codlings,  and  a  few  codfish.  I  am  convinced  more  might 
be  done ;  and,  last  summer,  we  did  make  the  discovery  that  our  soles  were 
abundant  and  excelloit,  though  rather  small.  The  tides  run  very  strong 
on  this  coast ;  and  this,  with  the  sudden  chan|^  of  the  weather,  presents 
an  obstacle  to  the  setting  of  nets ;  but  I  hope  unprovements  may  be  made 
in  the  construction  of  nets,  which  may  extend  the  captures.  A  nice  kind 
of  salmon-trout  is  sometimes  taken  in  our  mackerel  nets,  and  we  now  and 
then  get  a  red  gurnard  or  a  red  mullet.  Of  fishes  which  are  not  eaten,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  8ea4>ream  and  the  lump-fish ;  we  occasionally  see 
a  pocket^sh  (Lophius),  and  some  large  species  of  the  shark  race.  We 
heard  of  a  shaxk,  last  April,  which  was  called  a  bottle-nosed  shark,  nearly 
8  ft.  long,  which  ran  upon  the  rocks  at  Cromer,  with  a  porpoise  in  its 
mouth;  and,  in  the  summer,  we  saw  an  angel-fish  riS<]ualus  5'auatina). 
We  have  very  few  shells,  but  some  beautifm  star-fisn  and  Medi^&z?.  I 
have  seen  the  cuttle4|sh  from  the  length  of  an  inch  to  its  fiill  size ;  and, 
after  the  gale  of  last  November,  the  beach  was  strewed  with  living  sear- 
mice  (Aphrodite  acule^ta\  and  with  skates'  eggs.  These  last  I  had  before - 
supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production ;  but,  in  each  that  I  opened,  I  now 
found  a  living  long-tailed  skate.  They  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  have 
four  pointed  comers,  they  are  sometimes  called  fairy-purses.  Seals  are 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  taken  asleep  under  the  clifis.  In  the  autumn  o£ 
1828,  we  had  one  for  some  weeks,  and  he  became  rather  tame;  but  he 
could  not  bear  the  frost,  and  evidently  pined  for  his  own  element.  When- 
ever  he  could  get  loose,  he  made  off  straigjit  for  the  sea,  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  to  the  sea,  at  length,  to  his  great  delight,  we 
restored  him.  He  was  inclined  to  be  sociable  vmilst  with  us ;  for,  when  left 
alone,  he  would  creep  into  the  kitchen  for  company  :*and  he  had  a  good 
appetite ;  for  one  niig^t,  after  a  hearty  supper,  he  got  out  of  his  tub,  and  stole 
and  swallowed  twenty-six  large  herrings.  Whales  are  not  unknown  on  our 
coast.  A  small  one  got  entamgled  on  the  rocks  at  Runton,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  and  was  ^lled.  I  saw  it  when  cut  in  pieces,  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  give  so  complete  an  account  as  I  could  desire;  but  I  understood  it 
was  24  ft.  long.  The  whalebone  fringe  which  lined  the  jaws  was  nearly  white ;  - 
the  jaws  2  ft.  7.  in.  long ;  the  extreme  width  of  the  tail,  3  ft.  1 1  in.  I  think  it  was  - 
the  Bal»n6|>tera  .&6ops  described  in  p.  233.  of  the  Britith  NaturaUst.  Its  nose 
was  pointed,  and  it  had  the  spout-holes  in  the  middle  of  the  head.  Its  colour 
was  nearly  black  on  the  back,  and  below  it  was  white,  and  in  folds ;  the 
blubber  was  about  l^in.  in  thickness,  and  produced  very  fine  oil.  A  steak 
of  the  flesh  was  cooked,  and  tasted  like  tender  beef.  In  March,  1822, 
a  much  larger  whale,  also  of  the  .ffalae^a  kind,  was  killed  at  Overstrand.  You 
may  like  to  have  the  dimensions  :  —  Length,  57  fL ;  breadth  of  tail,  13ft.; 
pectoral  fin,  6ft.  6 in.;  tongue  in  length,  9ft.;  in  breadth,  4ft.  Another 
whale  was  observed  spouting  off  Cromer  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

Having  referred  to  the  British  NaturaUsty  I  must  advert  to  the  iust  regret 
of  the  author  of  that  entertaining  little  work,  at  the  extinction  of  tne  Urogal- 
lus,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  in  Bntain ;  and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  that,  five  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood  imported. 
a  pair  of  these  birds  from  Sweden.    They  did  well  m  confinement ;  and 
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hatched  seven  young  aae&^  irioch  grew  to  the  size  of  pheasants ;  hut  then 
they  and  their  modier  died,  it  was  supposed,  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
cock  was  turned  out,  and  lived  two  years  in  the  fir  plantations ;  he  was  then 
killed  accidentally.  The  gentleman  who  made  the  attempt  intends  to  renew 
ity  aad  has  much  expectation  of  final  success. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  these  facts  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
interesting  Magazine.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A,  G.    Jan,  5. 1830. 

Norfolk  and  NoruOeh  Museum.— The  Fiah  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Institution  wa«  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  in  Norwich,  on  Nov.  25.,  Dawson  Turner,  Esq ,  haying  taken  the  chair,  addressed 
the  subscribers  to  the  following  efibct :  ~~ 

"As  this  is  the  first  opportunity  which  has  been  allowed  me  of  meeting  you,  I  trust  that,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day,  I  shall  be  permitted,  for  a  few  moments,  to  tresfMSS  apoo 
Tour  time,  chiefly  for  the  puipoac  of  returning  you  ray  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  electing  me  to  this  chair.  1  do  assure  vou  tnat  I  very  deepW  feel,  and  very  sensibly  appreciate, 
the  distinction  thus  bestowed  upon  me ;  for  it  is  virtually  nothing  less  than  nominating  me  to  be 
tho  head  of  the  naturalists  of  this  opulent,  enlightened,  and  scientific  county :  and,  when  I  tpetk 
of  Norfolk  as  a  county  distinguished  for  the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  science,  I  am  by  no  meana 
using  words  of  course,  or  wishing  to  flatter  the  self.love  of  you  or  my  feiiow-countmnen  ai  the 
expense  of  truth.  I  do,  indeed,  feel  that  Norfolk  is  deserving  of  such  an  epithet  I  rcfpembcr, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  being  in  company  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  Europe* 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  botanist  (Vom  a  distant  part  of  England,  who  had  been  upon  a  visit  in 
Norfolk.  I'hc  fbrmer,  congratulating  the  other  upon  what  he  had  seen  and  gathered,  obaerred 
that  there  must  of  necessity  tie  some  singular  advantage  in  the  soil,  the  climate,  or  the  position  of 
Norfolk,  which  made  it  so  celebrated  as  abounding  in  the  rarer  productions  of  nature ;  and  was 
not  a  little  astonished  when  told  that,  on  the  contrary,  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  district*  or  Enfland 
the  least  favoured  in  those  resiiects,  and  that  any  preeminence  she  might  enjoy  was  altogether 
owing  to  the  industry  and  talents  with  which  her  resources  had  been  investigated  and  developed. 
Such  an  assertion  is  certainly  startling  at  first ;  but  when  I  call  to  mind  that,  in  the  short  space  of 
my  own  life,  I  have  known  and  associated  with  such  men  as  Sir  James  Smith,  Mr.  Crowe,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Dr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Whitear,  Mr.  Burrell,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.Wegg,  Dr.  Hooker,  Professor 
Lindley,  and  very  many  others  whose  names  have  at  this  moment  escaped  me,  all  of  them  natives 
of,  or  residents  in,  Norfolk,  its  probability  will  be'easily  admitted  and  its  truth  acknowledged.  With 
regard  to  the  value  and  importance  of  museums  in  seneral,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  entirely  out  of 
ptaoe  to  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  a  noint  so  universally  admitted  and  so  fully  appreciated  by  every 
gentleman  present  As  a  centre  or  union  for  men  of  taste  and  science }  as  a  receptacle  fbr  ol^ects 
which  would  othertvise  be  neglected  or  dispersed  or  lost,  or,  if  neither  lost,  dispersed,  nor  neglected, 
would  be  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  private  houses;  as  the  means  of  fisrming  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  pursuits  the  most  worthy,  by  exciting  their  curiosity,  and  teaching  them  the  value  and 
the  pleasure  of  mental  cultivation :  and  a*  a  most  delightful  source  of  information  to  men  of  even 
age,  who  hence  acquire  more  exalted  ideas  of  their  Creator,  and  learn,  more  and  more,  to  look 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God  :  in  all  theve,  and  in  manv  other  respects,  the  value  and  the 
importance  of  museums  are  neither  to  be  denied  nor  doubted.  With  respect  to  our  own  museum,  in 
particular,  I  feel  there  is  the  strongest  room  for  our  self'Congratulation.  It  is,  indeed,  an  infant 
In  years,  but,  in  growth,  it  has  attained  a  degree  of  maturity  which  is  reaUy  surprising.  When 
I  look  about  me,  and  see  the  various  objects  of  art  and  of  nature  with  which  1  am  surrounded,  I 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  greatest  thankfulness,  first  to  the  extended  patrooage  of  the 
public ;  then  to  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  us  with  donations :  and  the  last,  not 
least,  to  the  labour  of  the  committee  who  have  directed  this  establishment  In  speaking  or  the 
exertions  of  this  committee,  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  expressions  of  ^titude  to  be  chedced  by 
any  fitlse  delicacy ;  for  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  arrogating  any  ment  to  mvsdf :  1  joined  them 
only  at  the  twelfth  hour :  in  time,  indeea.  to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  labours,  but  nol 
to  take  a  part  in  them.  Indeed,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  it  might  at  first  view  be  supposed  that 
their  labours  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  r^xed ;  for  the  committee  had  felt  it  tlieir  duty  to 
abstain  from  making  any  purchases,  or  even  IVom  taking  steps  to  display  a  considerable  portion  of 
what  we  possess,  fieeling  it  a  paramount  duty  to  ap^y  themselves  mainly  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  which,  but  two  years  ago,  hung  over  us  as  an  incubus,  and  threatened  our  destruction.  Thia 
debt  is  now  hap[rfly  reducedfrom  4O0/.  to  little  more  than  501. ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
will,  without  any  extraordhiary  efibrt,  be  altogether  annihilated.  The  rather  have  I  cause  to  coo. 
gratulate  you  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Institution,  which  no  one  of  us  could  have  expected  at 
Its  outset  to  have  seen  in  the  preient  flourishing  condition ;  and  of  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
M  the  poet  of  the  Jerutalem  Delivered  of  his  favourite  hero,  but 

*'  L'etk  precorse  e  la  speranxa  e  1  florl 
Prcsti  furean,  quanao  n*  usciro  i  fiorettt" 

Again  to  advert  to  myself,  I  am  the  more  flattered  by  the  situation  i»  which  I  am  placed,  inaa. 
much  as  I  am  the  successor  to  one  who  was  confessedly  the  first-rate  naturalist,  not  only  of  Nor. 
folk  but  of  England,  and  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe.  With  Sir  James  Smith  I  had  the 
happiness  of  mainUining  an  uninterrupted  friendship  for  thirty  vears ;  I  esteemed  and  I  loved  him 
whilst  alive;  and,  so  long  as  I  myself  sliall  live,  I  never  shall  cease  to  dwell  with  afftctionate 
regard  upon  his  memory.  Whether  in  public  or  in  private  life.  Sir  James  Smith  was  a  man  who 
was  highly  estimated.  His  talenU  and  his  time  were  always  devoted  to  the  public,  and  always  to 
doing  good.  By  his  works  he  has  erected  to  himself  an  imperiihablc  monument ;  and  U|ion  every 
occasion,  tn  these  works,  he  has  uniformly  studied  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the 
slory  of  Ood.  As  possessor  of  the  linnean  Herbarium,  his  conduct  was  at  all  times  eminently 
liberal,  opening  its  treasures,  without  reserve,  to  men  of  every  rank  and  station,  and  of  every 
clime.  As  founder  and  president  of  the  Society  which  equally  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Ii»- 
iitcus,  his  amiable  and  condescending  aflfability  won  him  the  regard  of  every  member  of  that  body, 
whilst  that  establishment  gave  a  character  and  a  permanency,  and  an  importance  to  the  study  o^ 
natural  history  in  England,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  attained.  While  proud  to  be  his 
successor,  1  feel  how  much  I  must  suflte  bi  comparison  witli  such  a  man ;  but  I  will  not  pay  you 
so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  dwell  on  my  unworthiness  to  occupy  his  chair.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  you  have  thought  fit  to  elect  mc  to  it  j  and  my  endeavour  shall  not  be  wanting  to  discharge 
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it*  dutiM.  ir,  from  want  of  talenti  or  of  Ictoure,  or  from  the  diitaiice  of  my  reskknoe,  1  should 
be  found  inadequate  to  the  MtUtactory  perfonnance  of  what  ti  impoted  by  the  oflSce,  I  shall  con. 
Ildently  rely  upon  your  indulgence,  and  upon  the  airittance  of  the  committee,  or  shall  resign  into 
your  hands  the  trust  you  have  confided  in  me,  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  thankfulness  with 
which  I,  in  the  first  insUnce,  accepted  it*' 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  were  read,  and  the  committee  for  the  year  appointed.  tSorfoUt 
CkroHiele,  Nov.  28. 1829.) 

Gloucestershire. 

NeUwral  History  Society: —  A  Society  has  been  established  at  Gloucester, 
the  enquiries  of  which  are  to  be  dedicated  to  subjects  of  natural  history.  Dr. 
Barron  has  accepted  the  office  of  president.     {Hereford  Joiima!y  July  29.) 

FonU  Remmnsfrom  Foxcote,  —  In  1827,  my  employer  had  a  well  sunk  on 
one  of  his  farms,  for  the  use  of  his  cattle,  upon  those  beautiful  hills  near 
Foxcote.  It  is  70  fl.  in  depth,  and  these  stones  {fig.  35.)  came  out  of  it,  save 
one  that  was  given  me  by  a  friend  from  Newland,  and  which  was  taken  out  of 
a  gravel  pit  in  that  parish,  near  Shipston  on  Stour,  Worcestershire.  If  you 
should  find  them  useful,  they  are  much  at  your  service ;  and  I  remain.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  -^W,  B,  Rose,  Gardener,     Foxcote,  Sept.  6.  1829. 

The  fossils  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Rose,  htcft 
been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  who  ha»  com- 
municated the  following  catalogue :  — 


a,  Ammool/et  hawskeri^nsia  Young  and  Bird. 

b,  Phoiadom^a  prod6cta  Mbt.  Can. 

e,  Vtnus  ?  A  cast  found  also  at  Pickeridge  HIU. 

d,  Amphid^sma  pholadif6rmis  PhiUim,  York- 
shire.   Pull4stra  MureMton,  Geol.  Trans. 

e,  P^cten  oouivilvis  Min.  Con, 

f,  Terebr&tula  orfoiculiris  (new  species). 
r,  Terebr&tula  ovflridet?  Mfn.Con. 

h,  Terebritula  bklem  (new  species). 


i,  Terebr4tuU  mddia  Min.  Con. 
A,  Terebritula  tetra^ra  Min.  Con. 

The  unfiguTL-d  specimens  are  Tragments  of 
two  species  of  Ammoni/ef  ;  an  impression,  pro. 
bably,  of  Am.  planic6sta,  apparently  Arom  the 
lias ;  a  flragment  of  a  species  of  Pecten  ;  S^r. 
pula  (imperfect),  flelemnltes,  and  Peotacrlnus; 
lYagments  of  Oryphm\  ?  O'strea  ?  and  Jlelem- 
nltes? 


Without  being  able  to  point  out  the  precise  locality  whence  these  fossils 
were  collected  by  our  correspondent,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning 
them  to  the  inferior  oolite ;  and  are  probably  correct  in  referring  them  to  the 
brown,  ferruginous,  and  micaceous  sandstone  which  is  situated  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  series,  towards  the  lias,  and  in  which  the  large  P^cten 
aequivalvis  is  the  most  distinguishing  shell.  This  bed  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Messrs.  Conej^beare  and  Phillips,  under  the  term  **  marly 
sandstone."  Most  of  the  fossils  in  the  forgoing  list  will  be  found  in  that 
furnished  by  the  authors  of  the  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales.  Fine  sections  of  this  portion  of  the  oolitic  series  occur  in  the 
western  escarpment  of  the  Coteswold  Hills  of  Gloucestershire,  and  upon  the 
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detached  or  outlyine  hills  which  arise  within  the  vales  of  Gloucester  and 
Evesham.  A  sketch  of  this  escarpment,  sufficiently  exhibiting  the  subdivi* 
sions  of  the  strata,  may  be  consulted  at  p.  1^2.  of  the  work  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  inspection  of  these  fossils  recalled  to  our  memory  an 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  similar  sheUs,  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
matrix,  in  a  quarry  on  one  of  those  outlying  masses  of  oolite  to  which  we 
before  alluded,  in  the  same  county.  We  revert  touthe  circumstance,  as  inte- 
resting to  ourselves,  from  early  associations.  It  was  the  first  occasion  which 
attracted  our  attention  to  these  singular  depositories  of  organic  remains,  and 
excited  an  admiration  which  the  experience  of  83  years  has  only  served  to 
strengthen,  at  these  wonderful  records  of  a  former  world.  The  spedmoi  of 
bone  which  Mr.  Rose  states  was  discovered  near  Shipston  on  Stour  is  a 
portion,  probably  about  one  third,  of  a  large  molar  tooth  of  an  elephant^ 
comprising  eight  plates,  forming  the  c^itre  or  middle  part  of  the  tootn.  It 
occurred,  as  we  are  informed,  in  a  bed  of  gravel  about  10  fL  in  depth.  ThiB 
is  another  instance  of  the  extensive  difiusion  of  the  bones  of  elephants  in 
the  diluvium  of  our  island.  We  thank  Mr.  Rose  for  this  contribution, 
because  it  enables  us  to  compare,  to  name,  and  to  figure  the  specimens  foi* 
the  satisfaction  of  himself,  and  to  the  advantage  of  our  geolopcal  readers. 
We  are  particularly  desirous  of  encouraging  smular  communications  fr^vn 
our  country  friends. — R.  C,  T,    Jan.  1830. 

WORGESTERSHIKE. 

TVte  Cttckoo,  —  The  best  place  for  observing  the  habits  of  this  Inrd,  in 
England,  is  on  the  range  of  the  IMy  vem  Hills,  where  they  abound,  in  the 
season,  in  extraordinary  numbers,  making  the  whole  circuit  of  than  resound 
continually  with  their  note,  in  a  most  strikmg  manner ;  and  flying  about, 
from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  way  which  would  much  delight  a  [xerson  fond  of 
natural  history.  The  workmen  of  the  neighbourhood  say  a  bird  comes  with 
them,  which  they  call  the  cuckoo's  maid,  but  I  never  saw  it.  —  X,Y,  Dec. 
25. 1829. 

Plants  an  the  Malvern  HUlt.^  Sir,  The  Malvern  Hills  being  so  well 
known,  firom  the  beautifiil  prospects  they  afibrd,  and  beine  the  resort  of  many 
persons  in  the  summer  season,  incited,  probably,  as  mucn  by  the  salubrity  of 
the  air  as  the  purity  of  the  waters,  perhaps  the  following  list  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  them,  or  in  their  vicinity  (all  gathered  or  observed  bv  myself,  in 
various  excursions),  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Several  I  have  noted 
this  present  season,  during  a  short  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
ben^t  of  my  health. 

Flanti  growing  on,  or  in  the  immgdiate  ticuiity.of»  tbft  primitiyc,  gtaHltic.  and  lienttie  ebain  of 
the  M«lrern  Hilb,  stretching  nine  miles  in  length  Arom  nerth  to  south,  from  Leigh  Stnton  in  Wor. 
ocslershire,  to  Bromsberrow  in  Gloooestershire ;  bounded  on  the  east  !»  the  red  marl  plain  of 
'Woroestershire^and  on  the  north  and  along  the  west  by  the  transition  Umcscone  of  WoKestcr. 
shire  and  Hefenudshiie  ^  s  *> 

Enchanter's  nightshade  [arcm^a  luteti&na);  blunUflngered  speedweU  {Ver6iaca  triph^Uus),  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  link  Common  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  butterwort  (Pinguieula  tuI- 
l^ris),  in  a  bog  on  the  western  side  of  the  Worcestershire  Bcaoon,  but  on  no  other  part  of  the 
hills;  gipsy  wort  (Lyc&pus  europaeHis),  in  the  neighbouring  ditches:  ootton-grMi  (JsfiMonim 
pdystacbion),  in  a  bog  on  the  western  side  of  the  hills ;  mat-grass  (A&idus  stricta),  on  tne  con. 
mons :  silTcr  hair-grass  (^ire  carophf  Ilea) ;'  UU  fescue  grass  {Fewtkea  gigant^) ;  reed.fteeue  (F. 
calamkrU),  the  last  two  In  woods  on  the  limestone  hills  north  of  Mahrcra ;  water  blinks  f  MteUa 
fontkna).  In  plasby  rills  on  the  bill ;  small  teasei  (IMpsacuspUhsus)  j  woodioof  ( Aspdnila  odoi&taU 
lady'is  mantle  {AlchemlUa  nilgiUris} ;  holly  (/'lex  ^quifbUum),  almost  coyering  one  of  the  hlUs  m 
the  southern  part  of  the  chain ;  tufted  water  scorpkm  mss  (afyas&tis  OBSpItbsa) ;  gromwdi 
(Lithosptenum  offldnile) ;  jnen-leavcd  houndVtongue  (Cynogl^asum  syly4ticum).  In  the  woody 
glen  at  the  foot  of  Wanen  Hill,  near  Little  Malvern :  bog  pimpernel  (if  nagftlHs  ten^lla),  mossy 
bog  at  the  base  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon ;  great  mullehi  (Ferb&seuiQ  ntAnnis},  in  abnikU 


:  moth  muuein  ( V.  AlattiLria),  side  of  the  road  to  Wotoester ;  thorn  apple  (i)at&(ni 
piom).  on  waste  ground  near  the  church ;  henbane  (Hyosctamus  nlger),  in  abundance  at  tlie 
base  of  the  hills  near  the  wells :  lesser  periwinkle  (Hnca  minor),  in  a  wood  on  the  sunmit  of  a 
bmeetene  hiU  near  Cmdley }  lesMr  dodder  {OimnUa  ^k^thymum),  on  the  Ddrth  hlU|  antunnal 


*  Perhaps,  at  a  (Uture  time,  I  may  say  more  on  the  geology  of  this  district.  If  not  anticipated  by 
in  aiMer  oorrespondcnL 
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ItiM  (GotfUwi  AiMrCllt),  «i  HmUmm^  la  Araelqr  ir«od  newthe  Wyteli,  MMUAiUn  eracfiiw 
Iw^Miniiap  {8\vn  repeat),  ta  auMby  nouad  on  the  mmum  ilda  of  the  WomOvaliire  $«a. 
miaaalf  G«aUlarraie<nMnuHa  LaalAna},  in  thewooda,  oa  UaiartDBe,  near  Udburyj  flax 
(fV^um  vcitatiMiaMim),  aaarLiUla  Malvarai  tuadev  (DrfiMra  rotuadilWia),  tacoa  wwten  slda 
•t  the  Beacnm'i  novdroD  CO«U^atluii  nivUis),  ia  great  abundanca  in  a  numj  0m  at  the  noitii* 
vaMmabaMor  tba  HeccM^Oia  BaMOD,aad  la  the  adiaintng  waod  $  daflbdiUNuaisuia  PwMa. 
DareiMM},  is  proAMlon  ia  a  wood  near  Ltttla  MalToni  cburefa,  and  Mnia  AdUflowevad  rvneUm  la 
*"  ~  puts )  arUd  tulip  iTUlpa  syW^etria),  tbb  wu  fouad  amonf  the  lioiaitooe  quarrias  by  Jaa  T. 


Ooadaum  j  golden  doek  (JUkmea  paUkrtri*).  aunh  br  the  ckalybarta  i|iriBg :  anow  grsM  (TVigl^ 
ctaia  palAstia).  la  boggy  placoi ;  nwadow  Mfflron  (CMehicam  autuamUe),  abuadant  in  iha  aiolaC 
VMsdavi  oa  tte  weMara  aide  of  Um  bilia ;  yeUow.wort  (CbMra  perfoUftta),  near  the  Uaieatone  ouar* 
nea  t  bilberry  *  (f^acelaiam  Mynilhia),  on  the  roeka  of  the  Woreeateiahire  Beaeon ;  Line  (CaQftna 
vttlgirM},  no  other  kiad  of  baath  giowa  throughout  the  wbala  range  {  gieat  biatort  ( A>lfgoBuai 
But<SrU},  inraoift  copay  meadows  to  the  north  of  the  hiUt;  alpine  biitort  (P.  viTlparum) ;  herb 
aaria  f  Piria  qoadrifMia),  In  the  thick  woods  at  the  weatem  baaea  of  the  two  beaooos ;  golden  laxU 
nage  (Chrysoapliniuni  oppoaitifbtium),  abundaat  In  the  shallow  plaahy  rills ;  Deptford  pink  (DU 
ftnthua  Armaria) ;  bog  atitchwort  (StflUria  uliginbsa^ ;  purple  sandwort  ( Arcnkiia  rikbra),  abun- 
dant  on  the  racks  ;.  aavelwort  (Cbtylkdon  umbilicus),  numerous  ia  the  fissures  of  the  rocka  ;  Adum 
J^hphimm,  S.  %en,  and  3.  ilbum,  all  abundant  on  the  rocks  of  the  north  hill,  but  the  Album  rarely 
wwertng ;  smooth  awUhaped  spumy  (Sp^rgula  aagiah'ldes),  in  a  aaaiahy  spot  on  the  western  aidt 
^the  woreestersliire  Beacon,  about  midway  down  the  hill ;  also  in  another  spriney  spot  near  the 
WTteh{  wlM  service  (Pfrtu  tormlnklis),  in  the  woods;  mountain  ash  (P.aucuparia%numerona 


Tulgkria) ;  goldeo  rod  (Solidkgo  Virga6rea),  on  the  rocks ;  chamomile  (^nthcmis  n6bilis),  abun . 
iant  on  the  wK  eonuaoaa  near  the  hfUs :  butterfly  orchU  (O.  bifbibi).  In  the  woods  j  pyramidal 


oiahls  (a  pynuakiUla)/0B  the  limcitone  banks,  rarying  with  mUlc.white  flowers }  frog  or«hia  (0« 
▼Irldja),  In  pastures  at^the  base  of  the  north  bill ;  aromatic  orchis  ^0.  eon6psM)^  covering  whole 


atone  rocka  at  Leigh  Sinton ;  ladies'  traces  (Ne6ttia  qrtrklis),  oa  the  wot  eommoua )  iuniper  (JunU 
penis  commdnia),  on  the  limestone  rocks ;  yew  (Z^us  baccdta),  abundaat  io  the  adiaoent  wood* 
an  Maifstiins,  vailoaa  old  and  eurioudy  grotesque  indi vMuala. 

Htmxig  tiais  emuaerated  to  many  flowering  plants,  I  must  defer  men* 
tioning  any  of  the  Crjptogamm  at  present.  I  am,  8ir»  &c.  —  JSditm  Lea. 
Munier^s  HaU,  tuarlAUk  Mahem,  Sept.  18.  1820. 

Piattii  aaiyly  ^  Mr  Col^tr  qf  their  FUrmrt,  4rc,  growiag  wlkl  prInclpaUv  near  Woreaster.^ 
Bad  valerian  ( ValtriAna  rAbra),  on  the  walls  of  the  Priory  amte  at  Crickhowelf,  with  white  flowersp 
iHtt  plants  with  red  flowen  grofring  intermixed  with  Ae  white  ones.  Spring  crocus  ( Abeus  venras). 
With  white  flowen,  in  a  low  fleld  on  the  south  side  of  Worcestar )  soil  alluvial,  on  red  mavL  Cow« 
allp  (Primula  vdris).  with  deep  red  flowers,  in  a  gravelly  field,  on  the  west  side  of  worocstcr. 
Meadow  saflhm  (Otlehieum  autumnitle),  with  white  flowers,  la  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  tba 
Savani,  growlac  bi  aaoapaay  with  purple  ones.  Common  lioa  (Calliiiu  vulgluria),  with  white 
lowers,  in  a  bony  place  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alalvern  Hilla.  Soapwort  (Saponilria  ofBcU 
■Ula),  with  double  Bowers,  in  a  hedge  on  the  mad  to  Cotheridge.  Wild  plum  tree  (Primus  do- 
Mistiaa},  with  doid>le  flowers,  in  a  hedge  near  Cruokbarrow  Hill.  Maadow.sweel  (^na^a  Mixtk* 
Ha),  a  most  beautifbl  varietyt^tth^fUlfflowcrs.  resembling  sroall^white  roses,JD  a  marshy  place^at 


aolourad  netala  asarked  with  red,  BattenhaU  Lane,  Woroeater.  Whiteucluatefed  bramble  (il&bua 
lauo6atacfiys),  with  double  white  flowers,  in  a  hedge  on  the  north  side  of  Worcester,  ^abua 
aJaaduibaas^  with  red  flowers,  and  the  calyces  In  stx  segments,  terminating  In  leafy  polnCa  on 


Bnaasgrove  Liak] 
liark  aTEastnor  C 
,  where  the 


oea),  with  deep  purple  flowers,  on  rad  marl,  io  BaUenhaU  Lane.  Woodbetony  ( AstiSnioa  oAevi 
nUU),  with  white  flowers,  in  a  copse  on  the  Helbury  Hill,  west  aide  of  Worcester,  towards  the 
bouiuUeiea  af  the  red  mari  and  Has  marl  Self-heal  {PrtmiUa  vulgaris),  with  white  flowers,  west 
elda  of  Worcester,  ao  gravel.  Bed  bartsU  (B4rtsfo  Odoot)tea),  with  white  flowers,  on  limestone  near 
Ledbury ;  eight  or  ten  specimens  with  white  flowers,  growing  within  a  yard's  distance  of  numerous 
-' with  rtd  ones.    Dwarf  red  rattle  (Pedicnikrti  sylvitlca),  with  white  flowers,  hi  a  bony 


„ J  near  Mtidwall  Mill,  Woneater}  a  number  of  planta  growing  together,  all  with  wbTta 

flowers.    Great  soapdragoo  (ilntirrhloum  ml^us),  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  on  «n  oU  waU 

•  I  fltenlioa  the  bilberry  here,  to  correct  an  error  of  Dr.  WaUccTs  of  Hudfleraflald,  who,  Io  a 
paper  recently  published  in  the  Middand  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  sUtes  that  no  bog  ox 
alalae  plants  af«  found  on.  the  Malvern  Hills,  *'  not  even  the  \aeclnium**  Of  course.  It  did^noC 
fall  under  Dr.  Walker's  observation  ;  but  he  omilted  to  examine  the  rocks  of  the  Worcestershire 
Beacon,  where  the  Faocinium  MyrtiUus  grows  plentifully  j  and  the  bog  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Beacon  also  eaomed  his  notioa 
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imt  the  Cominandery,  Worwrtef.  FosglOTe  (DigltklU  purp^iw),  with  white  flowen,  on  fft« 
north  hill  at  Malvern ;  an  old  inhablUnt  inform«dine that  thti  white  variety  wai  manv  yean  ago 
almost  aa  conunon  on  the  hllb  as  the  purple  one,  but  curioui  vialton  having  repeatedly  TOOtcd  it 
«p  year  after  year  wherever  it  appeared.  It  li  now  quite  nure  to  And  a  white-flowered  plant. 
Small-flowered  cranetbill  (Gerftnlum  pusUlani),  with  white  flowery  Henwick  hiU,  on  nndv 
ground.  Musk  nuiUow  (MiUva  mowhku),  with  white  flowers,  as  a  weed  in  a  garden  on  Henwicft 
Hill ;  a  atraggler  from  the  wild  ones  with  pink  flowers,  growing  by  the  road-side.  Milkwort  J  Fo- 
If gala  vulgSis),  with  white  flowers,  on  limestone,  to  the  north  of  Malvern.  Wood  vetch  ( Hoa 
mrlvitica),  with  flowers  entirely  cream-coloured,  on  limestone.  In  the  middle  of  the  lime-kila 
Woods,  near  Wellington,  Shropshire ;  some  other  plants,  not  far  offl  had  their  flowersof  the  usual 
variegation  of  btne,'white,  and  grey.  Mask  Thistle  ( C&rduus  ntUns),  with  white  flowen,  on  Hal. 
vem  Hills.  Pyramidal  orchU  (O.  pyraraldklls),  with  white  flowers,'on  transition  limestone,  at  tiie 
north.w«st  base  of  the  Malvern  Uilk  I  am.  Sir,  ftc. — Edwin  Lee$,  UmUer't  HaUy  near  Little 
Malvem,  Sept.  17.  18Sa 

Warwickshire. 

Weaver* t  Museum  in  Birmingham.  —  Richard  Weaver,  a  working  shoe- 
maker, being  in  bad  health,  was  advised  to  walk  frequently  into  the  coun- 
try, and  on  these  occasions  amused  himself  with  collecting  various  species 
of  insects  and  especially  the  Lepid<5ptera,  in  their  ctifierent  sta^.  By 
making  up  small  cases  of  butterflies  for  sale,  he  obtained  a  sufficient  sum 
to  purchase  a  cabinet,  and  is  at  length  become  possessed  of  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  out  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  suggestion  of 
some  friends,  he  is  endeavouring  to  establish  a  museum  here  *,  which  at 
present  he  wishes  to  confine  to  the  natural  history  of  the  British  islands. 
He  has  a  few  British  birds,  but  his  means  of  obtaining  a  greater  variety  of 
specimens  are  extremely  limited.  Weaver  has  some  subscribers  of  1/.  1*. 
per  annum,  but  still  too  few  to  defray  the  expenses  of  obtaining  a  larger 
collection ;  and,  to  aid  his  funds  for  "^ this  purpose,  he  will  gladly  make  up 
small  cases  of  British  insects  to  order,  eitner  for  sale,  or  in  exchange  for 
birds  and  other  objects  of  natural  history. 

The  character  of  Richard  Weaver  will  be  highly  interesting  to  any  of 
your  readers,  lovers  of  natural  history,  from  the  ardour  he  exhibits  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  objects,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  pecuniary  profit,  be- 
yond the  most  moderate  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  wife.  He  evinces 
great  gratitude  for  any  assistance  afforded  him  either  by  instruction,  speci- 
mens, or  donations.  It  should  be  added,  that  Weaver  has  learned  to  set 
his  butterflies  with  skill  and  effect.  —  C.     Bknmnghamy  Nov.  17.  1829. 

Rarer  Plants  found  in  Warwickshire,  —  Sir,  In  making  out,  according  to 
my  promise,  a  list  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Warwickshire,  «ie  chief  difficulty  I 
have  met  with  is  that  of  selection  ;  I  mean,  of  determining,  in  many  cases, 
what  plants  are  of  sufficient  rarity  to  justify  their  insertion  in  the  sort  of 
list  intended.  And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  tliat  in  several  instances 
the  lists  of  rare  plants  and  insects,  furnished  b^  some  of  your  correspondents, 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  consist  pnncipally  of  articles  wnich  have 
no  pretensions  to  be  so  distinguished ;  and  the  publication  of  such  lists  in 
your  Magazine,  has  accordingly  drawn  forth  some  severe,  yet  just,  remarks 
from  others,  under  the  head  of  Retrospective  Criticism.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  much  difference  of  opinion,  I  am  aware,  must  unavoidably 
exist  on  the  subject.  The  occurrence  of  a  plant  in  any  particular  district 
depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  suit- 
able  habiUtty  or  place  of  growth,  of  wood,  mountain,  heath,  bog,  water, 
waste  ground,  &c.,  and  a  varietv  of  other  circumstances.  Some  plants,  too, 
though  distributed  very  generally  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  are  scarcely 
any  where  found  in  much  abundance ;  while  others  are  extremely  local,  yet 
where  they  do  occur,  sometimes  occur  in  great  profiision.  As  an  instance 
of  the  former  kind  may  be  mentioned  jSamolus  Valerdndi,  and,  of  the  latter, 
X/ithospermum  purpureo-cseruleum,  a  plant  which  I  never  happened  to  have 
met  with  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chedder  in  Somersetshire,  where 
the  woods  abounded  with  it  to  a  great  extent.     The  common  Foxglove 
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0[Hgitidi8  purpibrea),  I  ha^e  understood,  would  hardly  find  a  place  in  the 
rlora  ik  some  English  oonntieB.  In  the  immediate  neighbournood  of  this 
place  I  should  in  vain  seek  for  a  wild  specimen  of  such  commonj^ants  as 
^chium  Yulg^e,  Cichorium  r'mybus,  ^nth^llis  Vulnenkria,  ^ph6riM8 
omyedaldidesy  iS&lvia  Ferbendca,  ilrtemista  ilbsf nthium,  and  severaf  others 
equuly  common,  ^ile  the  beautiful  Camp4nula  p^tula*,  generally,  and  with 
reason,  considered  one  of  our  rarer  natives,  occurs  plentifully  m  this  and 
many  other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  two  botanists,  therefore,  it 
is  probable,  would  exactly  agree  in  their  selection  of  the  species  proper  to 
find  a  place  in  a  list  of  the  rarities  of  one  and  the  same  district.  No  doubt 
I  have  enumerated  below  some  plants  which  others  would  have  omitted, 
and  excluded  some  which  others  would  have  been  disposed  to  insert.  In 
either  case,  the  apology  I  have  to  plead  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line. 

■         **  Non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  alter.'*  f 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  following  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete 
list  of  ful  the  rare  plants  which  the  county  may  affi>rd ;  such  only  are  men- 
tioned as  I  have  observed  myself,  or  for  which  I  have  the  authority  of  some 
personal  friend ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  authority  for  the  insertion  is 
always  given.     Yours,  &c.  —  W,  T.  Bree.     Allesley  Rectory,  Aug.  24.  1829. 

Niame,  Place  of  Growth, 

Fer&mca  scutellata        -       -     Coleshill  Heath. 

montana  -  -    Woods  at  Beausal,  near  Wedgnock  Park. 

PfagufculayulgiWs  -  {  ^^f  cSS?' ^~'*' ""'' ^"'^''^ 

Eri<Sphorum  vaginatum  -  Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool. 

polystachion         -  -  Packington,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

jtfrundo  epiggos  -  -  Allesley. 

8ag)na  erecta  -  -  Coleshill  Heath. 

Hottonta  palustris       -  -  Between  Coleshill  and  Tamworth. 

Xysimachia  vulgaris  -  Banks  of  the  Blithe,  Coleshill. 

^nag&Uis  cerulea        -  -  Com  fields,  Bidford. 

ten^la  -  -  Bogs,  Coleshill  Heath,  Sutton  Park,  &c. 

Camp&nula  p&tula       -  -  Allesley,  Meriden,  Coleshill^  &c. 

latifblia  -  -  Alleslev. 

h^rida  -  -  Bidford. 

Flola  nfrta  -  -  Bidford,  Birdingbury. 

palustris  -  -  Coleshill  Heath,  &c. 

Ferbftscum  nigrum       -  -  Stoneley. 

iSbm^us  Val^ndt  -  Itchington. 

RYakmnus  cath^rticus  -  Coleshill,  Bidford,  &c. 

Finca  minor  -  -  Allesley,  Fillongley. 

CutaUa  europae^a        -  -  Allesley. 

J9upleurum  rotundifolium  -  Bidford,  Wootton  near  Warwick. 

*  I  have  been  told  that,  some  years  ago,  a  noble  lady,  resident  in  this 
county,  informed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis  that  Campanula  pdtula  was 
common  in  Warwickshire.  As  Her  Ladyship  was  at  that  time  only  com- 
niencmg  the  study  of  botany,  Mr.  Curtis  seemed  unwilling  to  credit  the 
statement,  and  concluded  that  some  other  more  common  species  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  one  in  question,  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cam- 
panula patula  was  one  ot  our  rarest  English  plants. 

f  **  All  do  not  admire  and  like  the  same  things.  . .  .  What  should  I 
supply  ?  what  reject  ?    Hie  same  which  you  refuse,  another  orders." 
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^ndix  odorata 
flmpinella  in4gn»  * 
^Sambttcus  J^ulus 
PwmkHm  palustria      - 
Dr^sera  jrotundifolia 
Myosikrus  minimus 
Gal4nthu6  nivMis 
Z^eucojum  aesdvum     •«       «• 
Tuiipa  sylv^tris 
OnuthiS^iun  vimbdEtiim  - 
Karth^ium  osslfragum 

Gonvall^aia  majidis 

Trigldchin  palustre      - 
EpUobium  ansustifoliimi 
Cnl6ra  perfoliata        n 

raccfnium  Oxyc6coo8 

iMphne  Laiir^ola 
Polygonum  Bist6rta 
Paris  quadrifolia 
P^rola  mddia 

Chrysospl^aium  alterniioUum 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  . 
5jBdum  Teiephhtm 
CVats^gus  torminalis 
jS^irse^a  Filipendula         -     - 
226sa  tomentosa  f        -        - 

Donntana 

raicr^ntha 

s^pium  ?X  w        - 

Potentilla  argentea      i^ 


Balsal  Temple. 

AUesley,  Meriden,  &c. 

Grafton,  Mr.  Parton. 

Bogs,  Coleshill,  Warwick,  &c- 

CoIeshUl  Heath. 

Coleshill. 

Packington,  Countess  of  Arlesford. 

Near  the  Avon,  Stralfbrd,  Mr.  Purttw, 

Allesley.  ,„      .^ 

Meadows  near  the  Avon,  Warwidu 

Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool. 

C  Woods,  AUeslw  and  Coriey;  Bentley 

\     Park,  Hay  WVwd. 

Bogs,  Coleshill. 

Ryton  Wood. 

Between  Stratfiwd  and  Alcertef  . 

5  Pool   in  Chemslev  Wood,  Bog   below 

I     Coleshill  Pool,  &c 

Warwick,  Itchington,  &c, 

Allesley,  &c.  ,  ^  .^^,      ,       - 

Bannerley  Rough,  Coleshill,  FJllongley,  file 

Woods,  Meriden. 

Balsal  Temple. 

Ruins  of  Maxstoke  Priofy, 

Woods,  Allesley. 

Claverdon. 

Between  Marton  and  Southam. 

Allesley,  &c. 

Allesley,  Claverdon. 

Allesley,  Bidford,  &c. 

Near  Bidford  Grange. 

Coleshill  Heath. 


•  Judging  from  its  frequent  and  abundant  occurrence  on  banks  ^d  mar- 
gins of  fidds  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  should  hardlv  have  thought  of  mtro- 
ducing  this  plant  into  the  above  list.  I  find  it,  however,  classed-  among 
our  rarer  species  in  Turner  and  DillwjTi's  Botanitft  Guide,  and  have  her^ 
tofore  been  applied  to  by  a  botanist  to  forward  roots  to  him  firom  this 
ndghbourhood  into  Yorkshire. 

t  Common  enough  in  this  county ;  I  include  it  in  the  above  list^  not^  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  but  because  it  is  often  overlooked  or  taken  for  a  variety 
of  i?6sa  canina. 

±  This  rose,  which  I  discovered  some  years  since  in  a  rough  paature  nepr 
Bidford  Grange  (see  Purton's  Midland  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.),  and  forwarded 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  has,  I  understand,  mucn  perplexed  the  bota^ 
nists  connected  with  that  establishment.  If  I  nught  venture  an  opinion  in 
a  case  where  far  better  judges  than  myself  entertain  doubts,  {  should  be  4^ 
posed  to  consider  this  rose  as  merely  a  strone  variety  of  JRosa  canina- 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  determining  the  species  of  this  genus  is  become 
almost  proverbial :  "  Fungum  et  Rosam,"  says  Scopoli,  **  quisque  nosdt, 
Bj^des  vero  genuinas  utriusque  generis  ne  botanici  quidem  consummatL" 
(♦*  Every  one  can  tell  a  Fungus  and  a  Rose;  but  to  distinguish  the  true 
|P®^'®8  of  each  is  scarcely  within  the  power  of  even  a  first-rate  botanist.") 
1  nave  been  told  of  a  justly  celebrated  botanist,  and  an  able  writer  too  on 
«us  very  genus,  who,  being  asked  how  many  true  species  of  rose  he  be- 
.qSte  s^'a^^'^^H?^  somewhat  dryly,  «  I  really  caimpt  ^y,  b«^  I  « 
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Pap^yer  Argemdne 
Aquil^iavulgi^        *• 
i^aniinculufl  parvifldrus 

jETell^borus  vfridis       • 

jlfigntha  Pul^um 
Oa]e6p6]s  Teraicolor 
Scutellaria  minor         • 
ikfelamp/nim  arr^nse 
Antirrhinum  spurium 
Umos^a  aqimtica      «- 
Orob&nche  elktior 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis    • 

Chrd&mine  am^ra        * 
Turritis  glabra         « 
Pelargomum  syMticum 

jpyrenaicum 
Genista  inglica 
JLathyrus  ^phaca 

NissdUs 

sylv^stris 

rfcia  aylvitica 
Astrigalus  ^  vcjphylloa 
ifiypericam  ebdci 

/»aetdea  tirdM  *•> 

Aeriudum  nmbeUatum 
Ooiicua  cridplierus 
pratensis  •• 

i  cemua 


3\is8ilago  h^bnda^ 
Solidago  Vvgaurea 
/"nuia  H^esium 
OVchis  pyramidalia 
OymnaaSua  <»n6ptea 
tiabenaria  yiridis         •- 
List^a  nidus  avis 
Ne6ttia  spiralis 
iS'pip&ctis  latifolia 

palustris  -  « 

ensifblia 
Littoreila  lacustris 
iliyriophyllum  yerticillkum  * 
Qudrctts  sessiliflora  * 


Arley  Wood,  &c- 
Claverdon« 
Woods,  AUesley. 
BickenhilL 

JDadley^s  Wood,  Allesley ;  baiikt  of  Bourne 
Brook,  Shustoke. 
Allesley* 
Coleshill. 
ColeshiH. 

Packington,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 
Bidford. 

Coleshill  Pool,  Coontfss  of  Aylesford. 
Coleshill,  BickenhiU,  Allesley. 

C  Between  Packin^on  and  Coleshill ;  bc^ 

I     tween  Coleshill  and  Lichfield,  by  the 

(     turnpike  road. 

Allesley,  Coleshill,  Balsal  Teraple* 

Allesley. 

Oversley  Wood,  Mr.  Purton. 

Allesley,  ColeshilL 

ColeshUl  Heath. 

Alne  Hills,  Mr.  Purton. 

Coughton;  Great  Alne,  Mr.  Purton* 

\  Bubbenhall,  near  the  bridge  leading  kom 

\      Baginton. 
Bentley  Park. 
Bidford. 
Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool,  &c 

C  Stone  bridge,  between  the  Coleshill  bdA 

\      Birmingiuim  roads. 

Coleshill  Heath. 

Allesley,  &c 

Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool 

Packington. 

Banks  of  the  Avon*  at  Bidford  Grange. 

Kenilworth. 

Lower  Whitacre. 

Ragley  Park  and  Grafton,  Mr.  Purton* 

Bogs,  ColeshilL 

Oversley  Hill,  Mr.  Purton. 

Kinosbury  Wood,Mr.  Boultbee^ushy Wood» 

Bidford  and  Snitterfield,  Mr.  Purton. 

Allesley,  Coleshill,  Wootton  hear  Warwick. 

Bogs,  Coleshill,  &c. 

Oversley  Wood,  Mr.  Purton;  Ragley. 

Coleshill  PooL 

Packington,  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

Woods,  Allesley;  Hay  Wood,  &c 


*  Tfa»  species  has  n^  claim  to  be  considered  rare  in  this,  orperh^  i» 
any  other,  part  of  the  comitry ;  but  except  by  the  eye  of  a  botanist  it  is  sel- 
dom distrnguished  from  the  Quercus  J?6bur.  A  writer  in  the  Qnarterfy  R&* 
wiew  (^No.  IxxriL  pw  22.)  states  that  Qucrcus  sessiliAdra  *•  is  supposed  to  lmy# 
been  mtraduced,  some  two  or  three  ages  t^,  from  the  Contment ;  **  an  op^ 
nion,  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  ill-founded.  That  Che  acorns  rosif 
huft  been  imported  from  the  Continent,  as  the  reviewer  states,  and  the  plants 
raiBed  from  «lem  extenerivdy  cultivated,  is  extremely  probable.  Hie  specie* 
itself  however^  I  cannot  but  believe  to  be  air  originai  native  of  otir  istedk 
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i^alix  pentdndra         -  -  Binley. 

Osmunda  regMis         -  -  Coleshill  Heath. 

Botr^chium  Xtun^ria  -  Overslev  Hill,  Mr.  Rirton. 

Lycop6dium  clavatum  -  Ooleshiu  Heath. 

innndfitum           -  -  Shores  of  Coleshill  Pool. 

5elago             -  -  Bog  below  Coleshill  Pool. 

Aspidium  lob^tum  *  -  Alleslev»  Meriden;  &c« 

Qre6pteris          -  -  Coleshill  Heath,  &c. 

Tlielypteris         -  -  In  a  bocgy  pk,  AUole^ 

Pilularia  globuHfera  -  ColeshitrPooL 

T^traphis  pellucida       -  -  Allesley. 

Trichostotnum  fontinaloldes  In  the  Avon  at  Warwick  and  Bidford. 

Neckera  heterom&lla  -  Allesley. 

JETypnum  loreiim         -  -  Woods,  Allesley. 

dendroides        -  -  Allesley,  &c. 

alopecikrum          -  -  Allesley,  &c. 

*yimi  bfcolor        -  -  Walls  of  Warwick  Castle. 

aureum             -  -  Shores  of  Coleshill  Pool. 

Peziza  epidendra         -  -  Allesley,  Coleshill. 

Sunicca             -  -  Coleshill  Heath, 

aria  striata        -  -  Allesley. 

laeVis              -  -  Coleshill. 

Reticularia  Lycopdrdon  -  Allesley,  Coleshill. 

for  the  following  reasons : —  In  some  districts  ^e.  g.  in  some  parts  of  Korth 
Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  m  3ie  north  of  England)  it 
is  the  most  prevailing  kind,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  staple  growth  of  the 
country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  species,  Q.  J?6bur.  In  these 
situations  we  should  hardly  suspect  that  the  trees  had  been  planted  by  the 
hand  of  man,  nor  have  they  that  appearance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
be  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  I  have  also 
observed,  in  various  places,  trees  of  the  sessile-ftowered  oak,  which,  I  should 
conclude,  must  be  or  some  hundred  years'  growth.  In  this  county,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  woody  and  extensive  district,  anciently  cfJled  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  the  oak  in  question  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  woods, 
some  of  which  almost  entirely  consist  of  this  species,  and  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  large  hollow 
stools  of  oak  which  frequently  occur  in  them.  It  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
probable supposition,  that  our  Warwickshire  woods  may,  at  least  in  some 
mstances,  be  portions  of  the  original  unreclaimed  land,  existing  now  in 
nearly  the  same  state  as  before  the  country  was  cleared  to  its  present  extent 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  reviewer,  above  referred  to,  very  justly  re- 
probates the  practice  of  cultivating  C^uercus  sessiUflora  as  a  tree,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  its  timber.  Where  woods,  hoMrever^ 
are  periodically  cut,  and  chiefly  employed  as  copse,  and  the  oak  poles. (with 
the  exception  of  such  samplers  as  are  left  for  timber)  felled  at  about  twenty 
years*  growth  for  the  use  of  the  coal  pits,  the  sessile-flowered  oak,  as  being 
of  quicker  and  cleaner  growth,  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  is  perhaps  pre-> 
ferable  to  the  oth^.  So  at  least  our  woodmen  would  argue,  who  nave  a 
common  saying  among  them,  that ''  a  quick  ninepence  is  better  than  a  slow 
shilling.**  I  wiM  only  add,  that  this  spiuious  species  will  attain  to  a  very 
large  size,  and  is  extremely  handsome  m  its  foliage.  As  a  timber  tree,  bow- 
ever,  its  culture  cannot  be  recommended ;  and  more  especially  ought  the 
^  impostor  "  to  be  extirpated  from  the  royal  forests  and  other  woods  which 
are  to  supply  our  navy. 

*  Very  common  in  this  county,  but  generally  confounded  with  the  nearly 
allied  species,,  A.  aculeatum,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct.  Bay's 
SyjiopM  may  be  usefully  consulted  on  this  fern. 
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Lycop^rdon  steU&tum  -  Allesley^  ColeshiU»  Warwick. 

Sphae  ria  mammdsa  -  Allesley, 

Trlchia  rubif<5rmis  -  AUesley,  Meriden. 

H^dnum  membranaceum  -  On  an  old  moist  bank,  Coleshill, 

LbICBSTBRS  HIRE. 

Plants  in  Chamwood  Forest  and  its  neighbourhood ;  the  s(m1  sienite  and 
slate. 

Orooby  Pool  (40  acres  in  ex. 
tent),  and  its  atUoinlng 
manh  J  and  rocky  banka. 

yerMea  /Inag&llia. 

acuteU^ta. 
Lycbmu  europc^u. 
rn»  Pieod&conu. 
£ri<if>horuin  polyaticbion. 
0&liuinpal6atre. 

saxatUe. 
JlekemiUa  anr^n^ 
Moe'ncbjff  er^cta. 
Afeny&nthea  trifbliata. 
Z.ysiin5chia  NummulSutla. 
.rfnagSUia  ten^lla. 
filum  angusttfbliam. 
^SniLntbe  flatulbsa. 

seucedanifblia 
Hyaroc6tyle  vulgkrit. 
Parn&asia  patfiatris. 
Biitomui  umbellSktua 
Axffhupa  granuikta. 

tridactyntea.  i 

Sclertothua  &nnuui. 
Arenkria  riibia. 
<Mum4cre. 
Sp^igula  oodta. 
FotentlUa  arg^ntea. 
/taniinculua  Fl&mmula. 
Tfa^mus  Sen^Hum. 
Scutellaria  galericuUUa. 
HixXaia  4Mant\tca. 
PedicuUU-ia  paldatriii 
Digit&lia  purpilrea. 
^aatiiitium  terr^rtrc. 

ampbibium. 
SrtKtiam  eicut^iiim. 
Jf&Iva  noachkta.  ; 

Ocniste  tinciMa. 
Oobnis  arr^naia. 
T^fblium  arv^nae. 
ifyp6ricum  qnadrtognlum. 
.£untMmn  caanUrinum. 
dtalcuapal^stift. 


.    Uium  uliginftfua. 

genn&nteum. 

mfnbsitini. 
SeoMo  ayWitieua. 

aqu4ticu«L 
l^ula  dyaent€riC8. 
O'xcbia  UtiAlia. 

Sheet  hedflca,  and  other  woodfl 
adjoining  Orooby  Pool. 

Ciroe^alutetUUia. 

rer^nica  offictn4UaL 

Valeriana  offlcin&lU. 
dtofca. 

Axp^mbi  odoiita. 

Zyiim^hia  n^orum. 

Campanula  latifblia. 

Angelica  sylvvstria. 

^'llium  ttranum. 

flyacfnthur  nonacrfptua. 

J^hne  Laurtola. 

I^ia  qradrifblia. 

Cbryaoaplinium  oppoaltifollum. 

StelOxia  Hoi<Sstea 

O'zalla  Acetoa^Ila. 

FoteotSiia  Fra8ail4«tnim. 


Tormentnia  officinUia. 
ilnembne  nemorftta. 
TebctUtm  Scorodbnia. 
Gale<ibdolQn  l&teum. 
Afelamp^rum  pratteae. 
Scrophuuria  nodbaa. 
CSard&minc  amAra. 
►Ida  Crdcea. 
Ficia  a^pinm. 
Xithyrua  prat^naia. 
O'robus  tuberbaua. 
Ifyp^ricum  perforatum. 

hlraittum. 
Hieiiiciura  sabafidiuB. 
Sierritula  tinctbria. 
Jt/ercurM/if  per^nnta. 
Tkmxu  commiinia. 
Aapfdium  lobktuia. 

diLatktum. 

Xevtown    Linford,   adjoining 
Bradgatc.Park. 

Polygonum  Biatdrta. 
iteaMa  Lut^la. 

Bradgate  Park  and  Ruina. 

Crnogl68sain  oflScinUc. 
/fyoac^amui  n1ger. 
Chelidbnium  majua. 
>4ntirrhlQuin  m^yua. 
3/entha  piperita. 
Matridkria  Paithintum. 
^spldnium  RiUa  mviriutia. 

Ulveacioft  Priory  and  neigh, 
bourhoad. 

Vcr&Mca  montkna. 
Ad6xa  Moichataiina. 
Stellkria  uliginbsa. 
Pediculkria  cylv&tica. 
AUhemiUa  rulgkria, 
frenista  inglica. 
Felargbnium  Ijicidum. 
^rtenlata  Tul^ia. 
O'rcbU  Infblia. 
£quia^tum  fluviitile. 
Aapfdium  aculc&tum. 
iBlcchnum  bore&le. 


CotyMdon  umbilicus 
TeeadkUa  nudicafilia. 
Preninthea  murMia. 
AapSdium  FUix  flgmlna. 
^^l^nium  7Yich6maneiL 

Rubia  and  neighbourhood  df 
Gracedieu  Nunnery,  at  tha 
northern  extremity  of  Cham, 
wood  Forest;  aoil carbonUb. 
roua  llmcatone;    . 

f^chium  vulgkre. 
f^erb&acum  znApaoa. 
A'tropa  BeUadSimm. 
J^peta  Catena, 
^nichya  paKuttria. 
j<ntirrh\num  Lb^ria. 
£r(geron  kcre. 
Sunchua  paldatria. 
C&rduua  niktana. 


Alao  in  Chamwood  Foreat 

Faccinium  Myrtlllua. 
tfierkcium  ^W&ticum. 
Sanicula  europae^a. 
.^Itoium  Jdi^ntum  n\ 


Beacon  HiU. 

M6ntia  fontkna. 
Callbna  vulgkria.  ( 

£i^ai  Tigtraux. 

cin^rea. 
Scutellaria  minor.  'A 

SiAix  rdpena. 
//yp^ricum  p61cbraaa. 

Bardon  HilL 

Flola  palAatriaL 
jPUmKria  clavicul&ta. 
Carltiia  vulgaris. 

Swithland  Slate  Pita. 
I,yc6paia  arv6nai8. 
Jaubne  montkna. 
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Glen  field  and  ita  Ticinlky,  %o  the 
aouth  of  Cham  wood  Foreat, 

irklium  Afolliigo. 
Xithoap£nnum  oflkinUe. 

arv^nae. 
5fmphytum  offlcinUe. 
rertMUoum  nigrum. 
Hnca  m^nor. 
Erythrs\i  {%nta6rium. 
Slum  nodiilbnnn. 

anguatifblium. 
Cbldium  5ilkua. 
Paatin]u»  aatWa. 
DaiSicua  Carbta. 
Z>lnum  catbfirticum. 
JKbroex  palAatria. 
Arenkria  trin^via. 
Sp^rgula  arr^nata. 
JLtthram  Salickria. 
Agrimbnia  fupatbrjo. 
&Mi6ncuhu  Lingua. 

parviflbrua. 
Thalictram  flkvun. 
jia^brium  Sophia 
Ptifgala.  Tulgkria. 
J'rvum  hiraotuaa. 

tetraap^rmura. 
iLbtua  mi^or. 
TYifbllum  offlcinkle. 
TVagopbgon  prat^nae. 
Bldeoa  tripartita. 
T^Mwc^tum  Tulgkria, 
^chill^  Ptirmica. 
O'rchia  condpaea. 

raaeulkta. 
Liat&ra  ovkta. 
£uph(Srbto  exfgua. 
HQmulua  Liipuloa. 
£quiadtum  limbaum. 


palAatreL 
>h W 


Ophiogldaaum  yulgktu 
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The  foregoing  list  is  chiefly  tftken  from  a  little  work  lately  pobfiAod  at 
Leicester,  entitled,  <'  A  Ouide  to  Bnigdate  Park,  Ulveacraft  Priofy,  &c^ 
with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  Chamwood  Forest  |  '* 
with  some  additional  plants  lately  discovered  by  myself.—  Andrtw  Jlwsf. 
Glenjieldy  near  Leicester^  Sept.  1829. 

Lyshndckia  thyriijiora,  —  Thi»  pkmC  is  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty  at 
Leckby  Carr,  near  Boroushbridge,  in  this  county,  alone  with  Scheucfaxerw 
psJustris,  Ithinch6spora  alba,  Facclnium  Oxyc6ccu8,  DrcSsera  rotundMblia 
and  &nglica,  C6marum  palustre,  and  other  rare  plants.  —  H.  D,  Eickmond^ 
Yorkshire,  Nov.  24.  1829. 

Earlyjtowering  Plants  growing  in  the  Neighhowhood  ofUkkwmmd,  ■  Sir^  I 
have  found  many  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  following  list  earlier ;  bat 
as  these  were  generally  solitary  specimens,  peculiarly  situated,  I  have  given 
their  usual  time  of  coming  into  flower.  I  have  selected  the  same^ants^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  €korge  fieidts^ 
has,  with  a  view  to  their  more  easy  comparison.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — JL.  IS.  O. 
Richmond,  Aug,  1.  1829. 


JWHMOItlf. 

IHEphne  Laureolii, 
X&mlum  purpiireum. 
Stellkria  idMul 
Prtmula  vulgkrU  (Frfli). 
FotentUlA  Aragari6)daL 

irellAMnruj  vlridi^ 

DriOMT^nia. 

ITIex  europn^L 


Mardk 
Fngiirla  y^ica. 
no&  hiita. 
^Inemtee  nemoittMu 

AprU. 
JGbeM  Oronuiauria. 
Anh\»  Thalii^iM. 
Cocble&ria  oiBcinUia. 
O'xalis  Acetotfite. 
flola  canlna. 

pal6sCru  (Hfiw)- 
JSanonculus  Aedcnoeua 


Ptiinusi 

indtftia. 
Primula  elitttan 

Tdru. 
Fidia  oMtbtUL 
SteUkria  HoU^ta. 
raoclnlum  UyirtUlilik 

PrdnvaCframL 
FtLx\nm  «o£l«ior« 
BarbardaTulfiiiUL. 
SberinUaarvteaifu 


YORKSBIRE. 

Rare  Plants  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire.-^  Sir,  Honxi^ 
that  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  that  I  have  met  wttt  is 
this  neighbourhood  will  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers,  I  have  sent  it  to  you.  I  have  also  sent  the  habitats,  whicb 
you  can  either  insert  or  leave  out,  if  you  think  they  will  occupy  too  much 
space.     lam.  Sir,  &c.^Z/»  £.  O.     Richmond,  Nov.  23.  IS2S. 


Cbkn  bfipida.    Kirby,  Fleethaln. 

flfoUii.    Ditcb  near  Coatham. 
8a]ic6rnia  berbkcea     Tees  Moutb. 

procOmbens.    Tecs  Mouth. 
fVrralea  scotelUta.  Nun  Monkton,  near  York. 

moQtkna.    Wood  near  Rkhmond. 
Fingufcula  vttlskrif .    Skeeby,  near  Richmond. 
Utriculkria  TulgikiUL   Skern,  near  Darlington. 
X^mna  polyrrblaa.  Fond  near  Nun  Monkton. 
ClAdium  germ&nleum.  Hell  Kettles,  near  Croft. 
Rb]rncb60pors  SUm.     Leckbj  Carr,  near  Bik 

rougbbridfe; 
Acirputf  paucUlbnis.    flkem,  near  Darlington. 
Erl6pborum  yaginUttm.  Bog  near  Richmond. 
Ayhaa  prat^nsla.    Near  Kirov  Fleetbam. 
Jr&ndo  Oilamagr^tia.  Wood  near  Richmond. 
£6lium  temul^ntum.    Neac  Hartlepool 
ir6rdeum  marttuBum.    Bedcar. 
3Y1tleum^6ncettni.    Bedcar. 
Dipsacus  sjlT^Btrla    Leven  Bridge. 

piUisus.    Wood  near  Richmond. 
Potamogiton  fl&iHUM.    Near  Darlington. 

compr^ssumb    Near  Dariington. 

pectlnktHBB.    Near  Daiitagton. 

fftoens.    Near  York, 
jfnch&sa  semperrlNiM.    Spenntthome. 
Primula  eUktior.    Common  near  Richmond. 

fkrinOiM.    Manh  near  Skeeby. 
JTenyAntbos  trifoUkta.    Sootton. 
Hottbnia  pal6strla.    Near  lliirtk. 
Xysim&chh  vulgiute    Near  Malton. 

thyniflOta.    Leckby  Calr. 


(BnSti 


Zyslmkchia  Nummulkria.  _  . 
Campinute  latifUia.  Woods, 
note  palAstrls.    Bog  ne»  BicL— ,- 

mtea.    Race-ground  near  RtdttMBA 
Atropa  BeUiulinna.    Kirt>y  Fleolhaak 
asmUus  Valerfodl    Baydales,  iim»  Otoflae. 
ton.  ^^ 

Hh&mnuf  catb4rticus.    Skeeby. 
jBu6nymus  europeihis.   Wood  near  !.». 
Kibe$  rilbnira.    Wood  near  Riclwaeftd. 

alplnum.    Wood  near  Richmood. 

petn^m.    Wood  near  Richmend. 
nthe  fistuldsa.    Hell  Kettles,  i 

pimpinell(l)des.    HartlcpooL 
CicfiitaTirtMa.    Near  NortbaUoRtOQ. 
JVuia  gravdolensL    Ditcb  near  ^^^^frro^ 
nmpin^la  m&gna.    Near  Thirdc. 
i>amiasia  palfistris.    Field  near  RtebnMOd. 
5t4tice  Armaria.    Tees  Mouth. 

iitmbnlum.    Tees  Mouthi 
Dr^sera  fogtica.    Leckby  Carr. 

TotundifbUa.    Leckby  Cam 
M70s5rus  minimus.    Neaf  DsrtlngtoiL 
J  Ilium  arenkrium.    Near  Nun  BlonktoOb 
Ornlth6galum  liiteum.    Near  Richmond. 
JdncuM  coHiJMUs.  Tees  Mouth.  Var.  Sin.  HglL 
Litaula  cong^tta.    Moor  near  RIchmoad. 
ScheuchsMa  palAstris.    Leckby  Carr. 
Triglbchin  maritimum.    Tees  Mouth. 
(?61chicum  autumnkle.    Fidd  near  Richsnoad^ 
"^  ""^  lum  angustiOUum.    By  the  9w^bt,  »e«« 
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^9Mcf Mum  Ozy«6oiiM.    TiwtbyCtfr, 
DJJlftme  Mayemrn.  On  an  Island  in  the  Swale, 

no#  peffently  wiM. 
PDltloirani  TitlkMniii.    WtnalcydaW* 
PfroU  minor.    Aike  Woode. 
AuifAraga  nmtatn.    Aake  Weeik. 
inicolMi    Junction  of  r 

beck. 
trUMtyAtei.    Walla. 


]RwuMotiiuni  nlTHieiun*    Wooda* 
l&ctdum.    Walls. 


I 


uQk      Wood  near 


Wenslexda]* 

CbryacMpltoium  alternuoDum 
lUehrooBd 

<]fipo^UI:R>t3unii.     Wood  isear  Rkhtnond- 

/^I^tbrum  SalichftoL    Near  Sltertjf . 

SyAY^^A  FillpeiiiJuli.     MoJtoii. 

/r&i*  rulKEl9^     IlafUejKJul.  \ 

Pottfnt^lU  fiTuiJclKfe.     Wvtich  Bridge 

v^mA.     W^ncb  t^ridic. 
CvtDAfiiffi  tala^tre.     LctIui  Carr. 
Aidwi%  n^U,     Aikrig£4^ 

Tli^kctrum  niVtiuj,     ^c^t  Caathnm. 

liilr\iiii.     Near  Kpnbj-Ucrttm. 
Rxfihanulm  tXt^mi^    ^^mr  XoriTiiflprtoiJ. 
THtllim  furopjtTJi.     Neat  Itiehmund. 
//ptl^bQriM  viriakf.    Kirtw  FlccUiam. 

Mifi-tha  rijbra.     Blihop  Aucklaml, 
JPLkcbvt  luili'ittriJk     M^r  Ruhmorut 
Scuti'llin!!  mtnnr.     Nenr  Waliinghftm. 

Liif^P^.v  H^  i^Y-^-;^      \\'     ,i   Mtar  Hithmond. 
J,r\i'  '         ■  ithaiiL 

C4rLl_ . . . .  r  I ;  ■  ;i  r  1 1 L!  r.  1 .       : .  i  i  ■  1 1 1  ]i  ■■  ■  1 1  lL 

^aat6rtlum  amphfbium.    Near  Tbirsk. 
Bteeiii  matranUiA.    Clover  field  near  Kiilqr 
Fieethair 


A)l«mMnum.    Think. 

sanatttncint.    HartlepooL 
ncia^v&tica.    Woods. 
ilatrl«alus  h3rp6gl6ttl&    Torkshife  WoM& 
^^rp^ricua  kumiflksttm.    Near 
C&rauus  tenuiflimts.    Redcar. 

hcteroph^nus     Richmond. 
CarihM  vulgkria.    Ricfami 
Bldens  c6mua.    Bolton. 

tripartita.    Bolton. 
ilrtanWa  g41Uc8.    Redcar. 

maritinuL    Redcar. 
Chaphklium    dtofcvm.       Race-ground 


Orchis  bifUla.    Near  Richmond. 

pyramidkHs.    Wensleydaic. 

mbrio.    Near  Richmond.  —  Also  0.  usta* 
^       Ikta,  Yiridis,  UtifMia,  and  conupsea. 
Ophrys  apifera.    Near  Wansley. 
Ustira  ovkta.    Near  Richmond. 

cordkta.    Near  Richmond. 

nidus  ivis.    Near  Richmond. 
l>ip4cUs  UtifNia.    Near  Richmond. 

paI6stria.    Near  Richmond. 
Apaiigknium  simplex.    Near  Northallerton. 
Ckrex  p^ula.    Near  Richmond. 
JIfyriophyUum  TerticilUttum.    Near  Bolton. 
Saf ittkria  sagittlfblia.    Near  NorthaUerton. 
Aiix  triindra.  'Near  Darlington. 

aroygd41ina.    Near  Darluigton. 

riibra.    Near  Darlington. 

pent4ndra.    Near  Richmond. 

ftigUis.    Near  Richmond. 

Lambertidno.    Near  Richmond. 
Pidypbdium  Dry^pleris.    Near  GiUlng. 
Aspidium  loUitum.    Near  Redcar. 
Orath^  fy&gilis.    Malham. 
.ifapltoium  rlride.    Malham  Farm. 

marlnum.    Near  Hartlepool. 
Wo<klste  ilY^nsU.    Falcon  Qlnta. 

, Lyoopbdium  selaginoldes. 

Felaiiteiuai  pkiAna.    AakeWoo*. 

The  foUowine  is  a  list  of  the  white  yarieties  found  in  this  neighbourhood, 
ia  the  class  Di^nj^nua  alonei  — 

A^nga  reptane. 

AttakaeOlcir'' 

JBUntaniigm 


CHnopMlura  mlgkre. 
Origanum  rukkMk 
Prun^Wa  viilgkria. 


B&rtsia  Odontites. 
PedkuUuis  palfiatria* 


HoATBUnSKLAND  AND  DuRBAM. 

NiaiUral  ffltlory  Society  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  —  An  introductory 
address  delivered  by  the  Kev.  William  Turner,  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  held  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15.  1829;  to  which  are 
appended  the  provisional  laws  directed  by  the  Meeting  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Committee^  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  Anniversarv,  and  a  list 
of  the  officers  and  members  (Newcastle,  1829,  pamph.  8vo};  has  been 
lately  published^  Theory  woula  lead  us  to  infer  that  hterature  and  sciencs 
shoula  flourish  most  in  cities  and  places  which  are  the  resort  of  those  classes 
of  society  which  have  leisure  and  education ;  but,  practically,  it  is  otherwise* 
Cathedral  cities  and  wateHng'-places  are  remarkably  deficient  in  the  institu*- 
tions  which  &your  their  progress,  while  commercial  places  have  displayed 
an  eminent  zeal  on  the  subject.  Newcastle  was  among  the  first  to  establish 
a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  and  has  become  the  metropolis  of 
science  for  the  northern  portions  of  En^and.  Liverpool  is  indebted  to  a 
Roscoe,  for  engrafting  upon  its  conunercial  stock  a  taste  for  the  Muses  and 
for  literature;  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  owes  no  less  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Turner  and  others,  for  givine  a  salutary  direction  to  the  scientific 
occupations  of  the  citizens^  and  mfiismg  a  noble  spirit  among  its  enterpris* 
ing  merchants. 

Out  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution  has  sprung  a  Natural 
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History  Societv  for  the  counties  of  Northumbefland  and  Durham,  and  New* 
castle,  as  the  child,  when  nurtured  and  matured,  emancipates  itself  from  its 
parent.  It  has  to  boast  of  a  very  superior  collection  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  270«), 
especially  of  birds,  which  formed  the  Allan  Museum,  well  known  to  natu- 
ralists, and  which  was  purchased  on  very  liberal  terms  by  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  members.  It  is  gratifying  to  witness  that  the  omithologkaK 
school  of  the  North,  so  long  celebrat^  by  the  instrumentality  of  Bewick, 
continues  to  produce  so  many  excellent  and  intelligent  disciples;  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  neighbourhood  does  not  extinguish  a  generous  ardour  for 
science,  nor  quench  the  intellect  in  the  love  of  gain. —  oC^ 

The  Third  Meeting  qf  this  Society  was  held  on  Not.  17th,  i&n  Buddie,  Enq.  In  the  cfaeir.  The 
attend«nce  was  thin.  Mr.  Winch  read  a  paper  firom  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Udddl,  containing  some  de- 
•ertpUon  of  a  Honey  Buzxard  (F&ico  apivorus  IAn.\  lately  shot  by  his  keeper  at  Esllngton,  and 
which  he  characterised  as  a  remarkably  scarce  British  bird.  The  hon.  gent  said  he  haaonly  met 
with  accounts  of  three  specimens  of  it  among  all  the  ornithologists  whom  he  bad  consulted.  Bfr. 
Bewick  has  an  engraying  of  it,  but  both  that  and  his  description  are  essentially  difl^rent  in  many 
polnu  of  marking  and  conflguration  flrom  Mr.  Uddeirs  specimen.  The  latter  bird  was  killed 
while  pursuing  a  wood  pigeon,  and  was  so  Tcrv  fat  that  the  greaae  trickled  down  its  side  from  the 
shot  wounds :  it  is  an  adult  bird,  and  was  in  the  moult  when  shot  The  coUecUon  of  planu  ftmn 
New  South  Wales,  presented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  announced  last  month,  was  ethiUted,  having 
been  carefully  mounted  by  Mr.  Winch.  It  was  reaoWed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  a  sub. 
committee  should  be  formed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  applying  to  the  mineral  interest  of  the 
country  Ibr  specimens,  &&,  of  that  peculiar  and  intereetingscience ;  several  genUeftten  were  named 
for  that  purpose :  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  who  said  that  a  very  useful  oflloec 
was  attached  to  the  committees  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  called  a  convener.  Mr.  Crawhall  was  re. 
quested  to  take  that  situation,  and  caflLthem  together  when  necessary,  whid)  he  did.  A  sketch  of 
a  set  of  mineralised  trees,  which  were  found  embedded  in  sandstone  in  a  coal  vein  at  RulRide,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Dolphin  of  that  place.  It  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  between  the  Chairman 
and  other  gentlemen  around  him,  but  the  proceedings  on  this  subject  were  nearly  all  of  so  tech. 
nical  and  conversational  a  character,  that  any  attempt  at  de^  would  be  difficult  A  few  new 
members  were  proposed.    {NetocatUe  Courani,  Nov.  81. 1821.) 

Lancashire. 

A  Collection  of  S/telisfrom  Preston.  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  few  shells  of  the 
foUovring  species  t  —  Jffuccinum  undatum  and  anglicanum,  Purpura  Lapfl- 
lus,  Triton  m6culf^  Muvex  mnaceus,  Fusus  b4mffius  Flemmg,  Turri- 
t^lla  terebra  Fleming,  Turbo  litt6reus,  C&rdium  rchinatum  and  edul^ 
Vhiuf  galllna,  Cyprlna  isldndica,  Psammobia  feronensis,  M&ctra  8<$lida, 
Dentalium  striatum  and  entalis,  which  I  b^  your  acceptance  of.  Part  of 
them  were  obtained  in  a  gravel  pit,  near  Whittle  HiUs  six  miles  south  of 
this  town,  at  an  elevation  of  300  ft.  above  the.  sea ;  the  others  have  been 
collected,  at  different  places,  from  the  marl  which  covers  nearly  the  whole 
country,  from  the  shore  at  Blackpool  to  the  foot  of  die  moimtains,  a  dis« 
tance  of  at  least  twenty  miles.  From  the  elevated  situation  in  which  these 
shells  are  found,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  been  laid  there  at  any 
time  since  the  deluge;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  districts  of  the 
whole  country  can  alone  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
period  at  which  they  were  deposited.  Whenever  that  may  have  been,  or 
whatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  climate  or  temperature  of  this 
part  of  the  earth,  they  prove,  beyond  dispute,  by  their  perfect  identity  with 
the  shells  now  found  on  our  shores,  that  no  perceptible  change  has  taken 
place  in  these  species  of  animals  since  that  time.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
kingdom  being  likely  soon  to  be  intersected  and  exposed  by  the  cutting  of 
rail-roads,  every  geologist  must  be  anxious  that  such  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  effects  of  the  deluge  on  the  surface  of  our  country  should  not 
be  suffered  to  pass  unimproved ;  and  if  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
would  only  encourage  and  direct  the  efforts  of  ardent  individuals  in  the 
country,  they  would  obtain  that  accurate  and  extended  information  on  the 
subject  which  such  an  opportunity  and  such  aid  can  alone  afford.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  —  IVm,  GilberUon,     Preston,  Dec,  10.  1829. 

These  shells  are  so  perfectly  like  those  recently  cast  upon  our  shores,  that 
we  feel  doubts  as  to  their  being  any  other.  Iney  might  have  been  con- 
veyed upon  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  manure.     At  m  events,  we  ^ould 
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like  to  be  k&noied  fbither  respecting  those  which  are  stated  to  occur  in 
gravd  at  the  hei^t  of  300  ft.  The  characters  of  the  stratum  in  which  they 
were  embedded,  its  extent  and  thickness,  and  other  geological  dattf,  are  re- 
quifflte  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  this  deposit.  —  R»  C,  T, 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  we  have  procured  some  further  in 
formation.  The  existence  of  shells,  particularly  Turbo  terdira,  among  the 
gravel  employed  in  mending  the  road  betwixt  Whittle  and  Leyland,  has  long 
been  known.  One  gravel  pit,  situated  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  canal  at  Whittle,  is  20  or  SO  ft.  deep,  several  acres  in  extent,  and  upon 
higher  ground  than  the  canal,  which  is  there  307  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  .^ong  this  gravel  several  of  the  shells  were  obtained ;  and  in  two 
other  gravel  pits,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  similar  shells  were  abundantly 
collected.  They  were  deposited  most  plentifully  in  a  layer  at  the  bottom, 
or  about  25  ft.  from  the  sur&ce.  A  considerable  number  nave  been  obtained 
in  sinking  wells  at  Preston ;  others  were  procured  from  the  marl,  in  cutting 
the  new  road  to  Blackburn  at  Brockhales  Brow.  The  depth  of  this  cutting 
is  about  35  ft.,  of  which  30  are  marl  and  3  or  4  of  clay.  A  quantity  of  shells 
was  easily  procured  from  the  lowest  Hft  in  the  marl,  and  more  may  readily 
be  collected  at  the  same  spot,  before  the  marl  is  covered  with  vegetation. 
At  Goosnargh  is  an  extensive  marling,  where  the  shells  are  only  indicated 
by  fragments,  because  the  marl  is  there  only  excavated  to  the  depth  of  12  fl. 
At  Blackpool,  where  a  perpendicular  face  of  the  same  marl  is  exposed  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  several  different  species  of  shells,  smiilar  to 
those  near  Preston,  may  be  obtained  at  depths  ot  from  10  to  40  ft.  These 
were  embedded  in,  and  filled  with,  marl,  in  a  manner  that  nothing  but  a  con- 
temporaneous origin  could  have  eflected.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  accom- 
pamed  by  any  other  organic  remains,  except  such  as  are  round  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone  pebbles.  Thdr  appearance  is  much  more  like  that  of  recent 
beach  shells  than  the  Suffolk  Crag,  our  most  modem  deposit,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider,  in  Uiis  country.  —  R,  C.  T, 

Cumberland. 

Lektus  morUanm  ( Mountain  Leiitwi),  —  The  onl^  recorded  locality  of  this 
rare  beetle  is  Skidoaw,  and  even  there  it  is  sparingly  found.  The  most 
productive  situation  is  the  sudden  ascent  to  the  highest  point  or  level  of 
the  mountain,  after  crossing  the  long  and  grassy  level  in  the  horse-path 
ascent.  The  insects  are  found  under  not  very  lai^e  fragments  of  the  rock 
lying  on  bare  sand  and  soddened  soil,  but  rarely  under  those  restins  on 
v^;etation  or  other  stones.  Last  July,  in  a  diameter  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards  at  this  place,  I  took  twelve  specimens,  one  or  two  quite  in  the  horse- 
path. •  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  this  beetle  is  generally 
sought  for,  I  onlv  captured  three,  although  engaged  there  a  longer  time. 
The  capture  of  these  fifteen  specimens  was  the  work  of  three  days.  Two 
other  entomologists  took  five  between  them  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Stephens,  the  only  author  who  mentions  this  species,  records  the 
capture  of^  thirteen  by  himself  and  others. — H,  C.  W,  Edmburghy  October, 
1829. 

Birdtm  the  NeiMourhood  of  W/titehaven.  —  Sir,  In  looking  over  my  com- 
munication (Vol.  II.  p.  275.),  I  find  I  have  omitted  the  Mergas  serrlLtor,  the 
Redbreasted  Merganser,  very  rare;  Colymbus  minutus,  the  Little  Grebe; 
and  if  nas  Glaucion,  the  Morilion  Duck,  rare.  In  continuation,  we  have  of 
the 

CniUm  8c6lcpKX  TUatufi, SpoitedBeA.  Charibdrius    pluviUte,   Golden 

vrmuv.                               ghank.    Rare  Plover. 

^'Mea  m^r.  Heron.                        ^goc6pha]a,CominoiiOod-  Rcm&topuf   ottr&legoi,    Pled 

•tellkrU,  Bittern.   Rare.                   wit    Very  rare.  '  Oyster-catcher. 

iSc61opax  arqulita.  Curlew.  Tringa  Vanfllus,  Lapwing.  fulica  cbliSropus,  Moofrhen.     j 

rusttoola, Woodcock.                    Squatarbla^    Gray  Plover.  ktra.  Coot 

Gallinikgo,  Snipa                              very  rare.  R&lluc  Or£x,  Corncrake. 

-"^^    JackSi-  "     —        - 


GallinuU,  Jack  Snipe.  Char^driut  Horin^lluf,  Dotto-  aqu&ticui.  Water  Bail. 

C&lidric,  Rcdabank.  reL    Kara. 
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OtOhut, 
Tttno  •c^Ucvs,  Red  GrouMi 
P^rdix,  Partridge. 
Cbt6niix,  QuaiL    Rarft 

TatstrtM. 
Oil6mte  O^Hmh,  Stockdovt. 

Paldmbiw,  BiMdova 
JIaOda  arr^nsia,  skylaxk.    A 
white  fpecCmen  b  mom- 
timot^thougb  rardy,Meo. 
obtci^ra,  Rocklark. 
Stdrnm  yulgiirii,  Starling: 
Cfnclua,  Water  Ouzel. 
TYirdut     vftcivonu,      Waael 
llinieh.    8caxe«L 
pUkria,  Fleldfkre. 
Sllacus,  Redwiog. 
nCltlcua,  ThnMua 
1/erula,  Blackbird.   A  pie- 
bald variety  is  generally 


to  be  met  with  In  the 
wood*  of  IrtOQ  Hall,  al- 
tboagh  few  in  nomber. 


Very  rare, 
^rrhala,  Ballflncfr. 
Cbldrto,  Greeollnch. 
Emberlsa  Afili^ia,  Cora  Bun- 
ting. 
Cltrin^lla,  YeUowbaanaer. 
J'rilwtUa  cv^ebi,  Cbafflnch. 
HontiftingUia,  Mountain* 

finch. 
Cardu^lUp  Goldfinch. 
Linbta,  linnet. 
liniria,  Lcner  Redpoll 
dom^atica,  S^tarniw. 
afotaciUa    modulMi,    Wood 


AR%  White  W^glilf. 

fRkTakT^owWagUU. 
iSo&nthe,  Wheatear. 
Rubdlra,WUnehaL 
RubScola,  Stonechat 
Atricapilia,  Blackcap. 
Rubtola,  Rodbreut. 
TlrQgl6dytM»  Wren. 
Smim,     G<Mca.aeHtt4 

Bo4nila,  Grey  WagtaU. 
Atuc  mlkjor.  Greet  TKaoOM. 
Gsrhleua,  Blue  TUkmamm. 
eaudktui,  Lims-tailod  lU* 
mouse,    scarce. 


Salvia,  Whitethroat 


ripkria.  Sand  Mactao. 
.^rpu*.  Swift 
€k|Blni6lgii8  tatxfparm,  QttU  • 

•uckar. 


A  very  few  additional  species  might  probably  be  added  to  the  above  Iist« 
but  as  their  identity  depends  on  the  observation  and  authority  o£  others, 
which,  in  most  cases,  I  find  defective,  I  have  omitted  them,  thinking  it 
better  to  confine  myself  to  those  I  have  actually  seen  or  possess,  than  to 
run  die  slightest  risk  of  inserting  any  to  which  the  least  doubt  attaches.  Id 
a  fiiture  communication  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  shells,  Cnist^cea^ 
Mollusca,  &c.,  found  on  the  coast  of  this  county;  till  when,  I  remain^ 
Sir,  &c.  —  J.  Stanley,  MM.     WhUehaven,  July  18.  1829. 

Notice  of  the  Arrival  of  Thventyfotir  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  Postage  in  the 
Neighbourhood  ofCarUsle,  during  the  Year  1829,  with  Observations,  &c.  ^ 
EngUth  Specific  Natoea. 


No. 

8.'  Swallow 

a  Houae  Marten 

4.  Sand  or  Rivet  Marten 

5.  Swift 

6.  Goatsucker 

7.  Pied  Flycatcher,  male 


&  Spotted  Flycatcher 

9.  Wheatear 
10.  Whincbat 
IL  Redstart,  mate 

female 
U  Grasshopper  Warbler 
13.  Sedge  Warbler 
\\.  Greater  Pettyehapa 

15.  Wood  Wren 

16.  Blackcap 

17.  Whitethroat 
la  Yellow  Wren 
19.  Yellow  Wagtail 
80.  FV>ld  Lark,  or  Titling 
SI.  Cuckoo 

22.  Wryneck 

23.  Corncrake 
fM.  Common  Tern 


latin  Generic  and  SkieciflcNai 
.    Colfimix  TulgfUis 
.    ifirfindo  r«itlca 

^rbica 

rip&ria 

-  C^pseliu  jr% 
.    Oiprlmfilgus  eurapse^M 

-  Muscicapa  Atricapilia 

Grisola 

.    Saxieela  ffihintbe 

Rub^tra 

-  Salvia  jPhecnidinit 

-  CtirrQca  Locust^lla 

Mlidirla 


Wbwifint 

-  May   S3 
.    April   9 

-  —  87 
.     6 

-  —  rr 

.       .    3lay    IS 

-  April  n 

S7 

-    May    IS 
.    AprillS 


.    April 


18 


May 


.  April  85 

-  — «  89 

-     IS 

-  —  rr 

.  -«-.  18 

-     96 

-     18 

.  ^i—  18 

.  May    6 


•ibilktrix 
Atricapilia 
^Ivia 
A^gulus  7Y6chilua 
JIfotacilla  fl^va 
>f  nthus  triviklia 
'  Cuculus  cnnbrus  • 

y6nx  Torqa'Ila  - 

Ortygorotera  Cttsx 
Sterna  iiirtlndo 
This  bird  may  be  considered  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  we  beliere  la 
g^crally  so  throughout  the  county.  It  is,  however,  much  more  plentiful  some  yean  than  othcvk 
This  was  the  case  laat  year,  having  heard  it  repeatedly  in  various  situations  j  yet  duriog  the  h«> 
sent  summer  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  its  singular  note  cither  before  or  since  the  9SAo£ 
May.  One  or  two  are  almost  annually  killed  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  a  few  have  been  knowv 
to  remain  over  the  winter. 

SumUow.  The  appearance  of  the  swallow  this  year  was  remarkably  early,  particulariy  sol 
considering  the  severe  weather  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  arrtval,  and  is,  we  hate  reason  19 
believe,  the  earliest  notice  of  its  having  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  A rst  mIiiiwI  iC 
between  two  and  three  r.  m.  coursing  the  river  Eden  in  a  sheltered  situation  near  Etterby,  in 
compnny  with  eight  or  ten  sand-martens ;  and  on  our  return  the  following  day,  it  was  still  In  the 
same  situation.  Although  daily  upon  the  look.out,  we  could  not  soe  another  until  the  Slat,  ok 
which  day  several  were  seen. 

Pied  ^pcalcher.  All  the  writers  upon  British  ornithology  who  have  stated  that  this  wede* 
Is  indigenous  to  Britain,  appear  to  have  done  so  more  fVom  conjecture  than  fVcmi  any  condusiv* 
evidence,  as  we  cannot  flnd  a  single  well  authenticated  Act  of  iU  having  been  met  with  in  tbir 
country  during  the  winter  season }  indeed,  all  the  testimony  upon  which  any  rellanoe  can  ba 


•  Fust  published  in  the  PkUotopUeai  Magtaine.  and  here  republished  at  the 
author,  wiUi  some  oonrectioos  and  additions.  —  Qmd, 


erth 
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• 

ptaceA  to  Ocddidlr  aaiuU  tbdtt^potltkm  Ibat  it  to  indigeDoiu,  ud  tcndc  stioody  to  prove  ttuit 
ft  to  only  A  fumiaar  Innt  of  pmuml  For  iniunoe,  l€r.  Bolton,  in  his  Harminia  JlurAU*,  Mjt  that 
It  Ttoitt  the  west  riding  of  Vovkibire,  and  deparU  with  ita  young  in  September.  The  Bev.  Hr. 
Dalton,  of  Copgrore  (also  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire),  states  that  he  has  frequently  seen  ic 
ajbout  hto  houae  in  the  sunmar,  but  doe*  not  reooUoct  ever  to  have  noticed  it  in  the  winter.* 
Dr.  Beysham,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Cumberland  AmimaU,  observes  that  the  pied  flycatcher  appears 
ebout  the  same  time  aa  the  spotted,  but  is  not  so  common ;  and  for  the  last  three  years  we  have 
noticed  it  regularly  during  the  spring  and  summer  in  Cumberbmd,  but  as  yet  have  never  been 
able  to  aee»  bear  of,  or  procure  a  single  specimen  in  the  winter,  notwithstanding  we  have  repeat, 
edly  searched  for  it  in  all  the  winter  months  during  the  above  period ;  nor  can  we  find,  trom  the 
enquiries  we  have  made,  that  it  baa  ever  been  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  those  parts  of 
'Westmoreland  where  it  constantly  resorts  to  in  great  numbers. 

.  The  migration  of  thU  speeies  iwears  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  northern  counties,  as  it 
to  sddom  observed  beyond  Yorkshire,  and  I  ■      - 


eooasionaily  been  met  with  in  Nosfoik,  Suffldk,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Dorsetshire ;  and  Mr.  Greaves, 
Id  hto  Brid$h  QrnUkology,  states,  that  in  the  summer  of  1812  he  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  with 
young  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey.    In  some  parts  of  Westmoreland  it  is  very  plentiful,  especially  io 


|he  beautiful  and  extensive  woods  surrounding  Lowther  Castle,  the  magnificent  and  princely 
jtsidence  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  where  we  have  seen  it  in  very  great  numbers,  and  where  it  has 
bred  unmolested  and  almost  unknown  for  years.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  think  it  baa 
not  resorted  to  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  more  tlian  five  or  six  years,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  yet 
beea  able  to  ascertain,  onlv  lo  one  locality,  where  it  is  evidently  upon  the  increase. 

In  thto  situation  the  mabi  generally  arrive  about  the  middle  of  Ainril,  the  females  not  imtil  ten 
or  fifteen  days  afterwanto :  they  commence  nidification  early  in  May,  and  the  young  are  excluded 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  We  have  hitherto  invariably  found  their  nests  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  height,  ooiasionally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and,  for  two  successive  years,  in  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree.  In  texture  and  formation  the  nest  to 
.Tery  similar  to  those  of  the  greater  pettychaps,  blackcap,  and  whitetbroat,  being  only  slightly 
put  tqgether,  composed  almost  entirely  of  small  fibrous  roots  and  dried  grass,  always  lined  with  a 
litUe  hair,  and  generally  a  few  decayed  toaves  on  the  outer  side,  but  entirely  without  mosa. 
Their  eggs  vary  in  number:  we  have  found  their  nests  with  five,  six,  and  now  and  then  with 
eeven ;  their  colour  a  pale  qreeo,  and  so  greatly  resemble  the  egg§  of  tne  redstart,  that  it  is  tre. 
quently  very  difficult  to  dtotinguish  them,  unless  contrasted  together :  they  arc,  however,  tkr  from 
being  so  elegantly  made,  of  a  rounder  form,  and  rather  less,  weighing  from  23  to  SO  grains. 

Tlie  males,  soon  after  their  arrival,  should  the  weather  be  at  all  favourable,  will  flrequently  sit 
lor  a  considerable  time  on  the  decayed  branch  of  a  tree,  constantly  repeating  their  short,  little 
varied,  although  far  from  unpleasing,  song,  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  some  luusing  insect  Their  atorm  note  i*  not  very  unHke  the  word  chucks  which  they 
commonly  repeat  two  or  three  times  when  approached,  and  which  readily  leads  to  their  detection. 
The  maaners  and  habits  of  the  pied  flycatcher  have  consideTable  affinity  to  those  of  the  redstart ; 
they  arrive  about  the  same  time,  associate  together,  and  often  build  in  the  same  holes,  for  whieb 
they  will  sometimes  contend.  On  one  occasion  we  fbund  a  dead  liemale  redstart  in  the  nest  of  a 
pied  flycateber  containing  two  eggs ;  and  at  another  time,  when  both  these  siiedes  had  ncets 
within  a  few  laches  of  each  other,  upon  tlie  redsUrt's  being  removed,  the  fenuile  redstart  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  flycatcher's  nest,  incubated  the  eggs,  and  brought  up  the  young.  • 

We  have  now  (August  Sbth)  two  young  pled  flycatchers,  uken  from  the  nest  on  the  2Ist  of  tost 
June ;  and  should  we  succeed  in  our  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  we  mav,  in  all  probability,  on 
some  future  oocaaion,  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  change  of  their  plumage  fVom  youth  to 
maturity. 

BUeatear.  We  were  not  able  to  see  the  wheatear  before  the  12th  of  April,  and  then  only  a 
solitary  male,  notwithstanding  we  had  repeatedly  traversed  the  coast  fbr  several  miles  in  the  latter 
ead  of  March  and  tbe  beginning  of  April ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  that  we  observed  them 
in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Carlisle. 

Grasshopper  Warbler.  The  grasshopper  warbler  has  been  more  abundant  with  us  this  vear 
than  usual ;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  been  able  to  procure  fbur  specimens,  and  could  nave 
obtained  more  without  much  difficulty.  These  consisted  of  three  males  and  one  female :  th6 
plumage  of  the  former  nearly  coincided  with  each  other,  but  the  female  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  brown  spots  on  the  breast,  and  all  the  under  parts  were  of  a  uniforai  pale  brown  or  buff 
colour.  We  have  been  induced  to  notice  thU  circumstance,  as  it  to  stated  that  no  material  diflbr. 
ence  exists  in  the  plumage  of  the  sexes.  Should  this  not  be  an  accidental  occurrence,  it  is  possible 
ttc  females  do  not  acquire  these  marks  until  tlie  aecond  or  third  year. 

Tbe  stomachs  of  the  whole  were  entirely  filled  with  the  elytra  and  remuos  of  small  coleop. 
terous  Insects,  prlncipallv  belonging  to  the  family  {^irculionlda  of  Leach  ;  and  we  could  not  dls- 
eovter  the  least  vestige  of  any  orthopterous  insect,  upon  which  they  are  supposed  almost  entirely 
|o  subsist,  and  which  they  are  Mid  to  deooy  by  their  remarkable  note. 

Dotterel  {CJkaridrius  MorinSlius).  At  one  time  we  had  considerable  hopes  that  we  should  have 
been  able  to  have  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  dotterel  in  this  neighbourhood  with  some  d^ree  of 
accuracy,  having  lately  ascertained  that  it  had  ri^gularly  for  some  years  past  resorted  to  some 
open  ground  contiguous  to  Scugh  Dyke,  rituate  upon  Broad  Field,  about  nine  miles  south-west 
fhm  Carltole.  At  this  place  they  usually  remained  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  thev  In 
all  -probability  took  up  their  residence  on  Skiddaw  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  where  they 
annually  breed.  Early  in  May,  18S8,  they  were  seen  in  the  above  rituation  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  wore  killed  about  the  9th  of  that  month.  It  is  perhaps  not  very 
generally  known  that  some  parts  of  the  plumage  of  the  dotterel  are  in  very  great  request  by  the 
loanufiicturers  of  artificial  flies  for  fishing,  which  accounts  for  their  being  pursued  and  killed  in 
such  numbers  j  and  it  to  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  are  every  year  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Keswick.  We  regret  to  add  that  not  a  single  bird  haa 
been  seen  there  this  summer,  which  may  partly  be  attributed  to  tbe  numbers  killed  last  year,  and 
haa.  In  all  likelihood,  caused  them  to  resort  to  some  more  sequestered  place.  The  cffgs  of  the 
dotterel,  we  beUcve,*stil1  remain  undescribed,  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  considering  that 
they  constantly  breed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and 
some  parts  of  Scotland.    Dr.  Lathaiq,  it  to  true,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  General  History  of 


*  See  the  Supplement  to  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary. 
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JIf  irops  Api&ster,  Bee-eater.  In  the  parish  of  Madera,  in  1807,  four  of 
these  birds  were  discovered,  and  two  of  tnem  shot.  Drew,  Hist,  Cornwall,  — 
tTpupa  JSTpops,  Hoopoe ;  rare.  Three  specimens,  which  came  under  my 
notice,  were  killed  in  April.  J,  A  pwr  snot  in  Lansallos  parish.  C,  One 
shot  at  Mewbiily :  having  been  only  slightly  wounded,  it  was  put  in  a  cage, 
where  it  lived  a  few  d^s. 

i^^mpelis  gimilus,  waxen  Chatterer.  A  specimen  shot  at  HestonneJ, 
January,  1829. 

L6xia  curvirdstra.  Crossbill ;  scarce.  I  kept  one  of  these  birds  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  cage,  where  its  manners  were  very  amusing,  and 
resembled  those  of  a  parrot :  its  song  was  pretty,  but  uttered  only  when  the 
bird  was  alone.  Three  of  these  birds  were  brought  from  the  Continent  m 
a  cage  made  of  fir,  which  they  almost  tore  to  pieces ;  probably  from  tlieir 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  turpentine,  for  they  did  not  maidle  with  an  oaken 
cage.  C.  —  L.  Coccothraustes,  Hawfinch.  A  male  was  killed  near  Looe, 
Nov.  1828;  another  escaped. — L.  Pyrrhula,  Bullfinch;  abundant  in  gardens 
in  spring;  in  the  winter  seldom  seen,  but  in  low  marshy^  places. 

Kmberlza  Cirlus  ;  not  uncommon.  I  have  seen  this  bird  erect  a  crest  C 

JUngilla  Montifrin^nia;  in  the  winter,  but  rare. 

^Ia6da  camp^stris.  Rock  Lark ;  common  on  all  our  cliffis  and  beaches.  — 
A,  minor.  Tree  Lark ;  in  summer. 

Afotacllla  Bo4rula,  Grey  Wagtail ;  in  winter  it  is  nerer  seen  with  the 
mark  on  the  breast.  —  M,  flava.  Yellow  Wagtail ;  not  seen  in  summer,  but 
common  in  spring  and  autumn.  —  Af.  modularis.  Hedge  Sparrow.  I  have 
frequently  observed  large  excrescences  on  the  bill  and  I<^,  J,  —  Af.  pro- 
yinciMis,  Dartford  Warbler ;  rather  scarce,  but  seen  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  —  M.  CE^n^nthe,  Wheatear ;  common ;  sometimes  met  with  in  winter, 
when  it  changes  colour  entirely,  except  the  rump,  which  always  remains 
white ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  light  brown ;  the  quills  and  tail  edged  with 
brown;  visits  us  about  micldle  of  March,  crossing  the  channel  so  early  as 
to  show  that  it  must  have  taken  wing  before  daybreak.  None  arrive 
after  midday.  —  AT.  Phceniciirus,  Redstart ;  very  rare.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  in  winter.  C.  The  only  one  I  ever  saw  here  was  caught 
in  a  house  at  Fahnouth,  October,  1622.  •/.  I  saw  one  near  St,  Qennan's, 
May,  1829.  L. 

yiirdus  torquktus.  Ring  Ouzel ;  scarce.  —  T,  rdseus.  Rose-coloured 
Thrush.  One  shot  in  his  garden  at  Lostwithiel,  soine  years  since,  by  P. 
PomeiT,  Esq.,  and  now  in  his  possession.  L. 

If irundo  riphria.  Sand  Marten ;  not  common. 

Col6mba  Turtur,  Turtledove;  scarce.  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  spring 
and' autumn.  J, 

T^trao  Tutrix,  Black  Game;  killed  at  Wadebridge,  in  the  winter  of 
1821.  —  T,  Cot&mix,  Quail;  not  very  common;  sometimes  remains 
through  the  winter. 

RaOus  Porzdna,  Spotted  Rail ;  rare. 

jStumus  vulgaris,  Starling ;  seen  in  winter  only.  —  S.  Otkchu,  Wttter 
Ouzel. 

Trlhga  p6gnax,  'Raff.  A  specimen  of  the  Reeve  was  killed  new  Thiro 
in  March,  1829;  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  the  county.  J,-^-T,  ntoricans. 
Purple  Sandpiper.  —  T.  mt^rpres,  Turnstone.  — T.  SqfuOardla,  Grey  Plover. 
— T.  isl&ndica.  Red  Sandpiper.  Two  were  purchased  in  Falmouth  market, 
in  April,  1822.  J,  —  T.  ochropus.  Green  Sandpiper.  One  killed  at  Hy- 
thian,  and  another  at  Paramoor,  1824. — T.  pygmae'us,  P^gray  Curlew;  not 
uncommon  at  Swanpool,  near  Falmouth,  wliere  I  have  known  several  killed. 
J,  —  T.  pusHla,  Little  Stint.  I  have  several  times  shot  this  species  at  Swim- 
pool,  nngly;  but  once  saw  a  flock  often  or  twelve  there,  liie  bill  and  legs 
of  tfajs  species  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  T.  minitta,  being  much  stouter. 
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and  of  a  dusky  black.  «7.  —  T.  minutay  Least  Sandpiper.  I  shot  a  specimoi 
of  this  scarce  species  at  Swanpool»  in  September,  1822,  and  have  seen  one 
shot  there  since.  These  are  ue  only  specimens  I  have  ever  met  with.  J,  — 
T.  lobata.  Grey  Phalarope ;  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  in  winter^  but  their 
habits  md^e  them  seem  so  rare.  Thev  never  perch  on  rocks  or  the  sands ; 
but  alight  on  the  water  with  ease,  and  are  capable  of  swimming  against  a 
rapid  tide.     Not  shy. 

diaradrius  Hiatlcula,  RingPloyer ;  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter. — C.  C4- 
lidris,  Sanderling;  scarce.  I  have  seen  two  matured  specimens  shot  at 
Swanpool,  and  once  found  a  small  flock  of  young  ones  there. 

Recurvir6stra  Avosetta^  Avoret.  I  have  seen  this  bird  at  Swanpool ;  and 
there  is  a  specimen,  in  the  museum  at  Truro,  that  was  shot  there. 

Hasm&topus  ostr&legus,  Oyster-catcher ;  rather  rare. 

i^lica  at^rrima.  Greater  Coot.  Of  several  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, not  one  had  the  white  spot  under  the  eye,  as  in  2^.  ^tra.  This 
induces  me  to  consider  it  as  a  separate  species  from  the  latter  bird.  C. 

jSSc61opax  Phaeopus,  Whimbrel.  Arrives  in  flocks,  in  May,  and  is  called 
the  May-bird. 

Tdntaluf  Falcinellus,  Bay  Dm,  Two  specimens  of  this  bird  (now  regarded 
as  the  same  with  T.  (gneus,  the  Glossy  Ibis)  were  killed  near  Helston,  in  June, 
1825 ;  and  two  others,  at  the  same  tnne,  near  Penzance :  one  of  them  is  now 
in  the  Truro  museum. 

j^'rdea  Grus,  Crane. .  A  specimen  killed  in  1828,  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Drew,  Devonport.  —  A.  Garzetta,  "Egret.  Two  specimens  were  shot  near 
Penzance,  in  April,  1824 ;  one  of  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John. 
J.  —  A,  purpi^ea.  Purple  Heron.  In  May,  1822,  this  bird  flew  on  board  a 
iishing-boat  of  Polpeno,  and  was  taken. 

Col^bus  glacialis.  Northern  Diver.  A  specimen  was  taken  in  May, 
1823,  by  one  of  the  Polpeno  fishermen,  as  it  lay  asleep  on  die  water.  It 
lived  for  at  least  a  month  in  confinement,  being  carried  to  the  water  every 
day.  —  C.  urinator;  common  on  the  coast  in  winter.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  Crested  Grebe,  in  its  winter  plumage.  —  C,  auritus.  Eared  Grebe,  A 
male  specimen,  in  fine  plumage,  was  taken  near  Truro,  in  April,  1829,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum  there.  —  C,  rubric611is  Latimm,  Red-necked  Grebe ; 
rare.  A  specimen  killed  in  Falmouth  harbour,  and  another  at  Looe.  —  C, 
rmmer,  Imber ;  common  in  winter.  Two  of  these  birds  remained  near  Looe 
the  whole  summer  of  1828.  J. 

Pelecanus  Carbo,  Corvorant;  rather  uncommon.  The  white  spot  on  the 
tiiigh  easily  distinguishes  this,  even  when  flying  from  the  shag,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fishermen  as  having  a  watch  under  his  wing.  —  P.  Gr&- 
culus.  Shag.  "Wherever  these  birds  go  to  fish  for  the  day,  they  return  to 
their  home  about  sunset,  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  nearly  level  with  the 
sea,  if  the  weather  be  fine ;  but  at  a  good  height  if  the  weather  be  rough,  or 
IScely  to  be  so. 

iliergus  Oastor,  Dun  Diver  ;  rare.  —  M»  albellus,  Smew ;  rare  only  in 
severe  winters. 

Sterna  cantfcea.  Sandwich  Terti.  I  uhot  a  specimen  at  Looe,  out  of  a 
flock,  in  March,  1828,  the  only  time  I  have  seen  them.  J, 

2/aru8  Hissay  Kittiwake.  The  young  birds,  with  the  dark  spot  behind  the 
ear,  not  uncommon  in  summer.  —  L,  crepidatus,  Black-toe4  Gull.  Caught 
near  Falmouth,  in  1824. — Z/.  parasiticus,  Arctic  Gull;  common  on  the 
coast  during  the  pilchard  fishery.  — L,  minutus,  Little  Gull.  A  specimen 
in  fine  preservation,  shot  in  Falmouth  harbour,  in  October,  1824,  is  now  in 
my  collection  at  Looe.  J, 

yf  nas  nigra.  Scoter ;  common  on  the  coast  in  winter.  —  A.  clvpebta.  Sho- 
veller. One  shot  in  Swanpool,  in  the  winter  of  1826.  J,  —  A,  Querqu^dula, 
Oarganey ;  scarce,  as  are  most  of  the  duck  tribe. 

yl^lca  Alle ;  scarce.    Two  specimens  killed  in  Falmouth  harbour. 
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ENGLAND. 

C/OjKlWAn  of  Nature  in  the  Neighbourhood  cfBtmgay^  m  SuJfoUcy  for  1829. 

January,  Snow  and  rain  until  the  16th,  when  it  froze,  and  continued 
freezing  with  slight  intermissions  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Primrose, 
stinking  hellebore,  and  common  gromwell  were  in  flower  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation on  the  11th,  on  which  day  I  saw  some  male  flowers  of  the  hazel 
expanded ;  and  the  winter  aconite  flowered  on  the  28th. 

February.  This  month  commenced  with  frost,  which  lasted  for  a  few 
days ;  it  rained  on  the  4th ;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  continued 
nmd  for  the  season  until  the  23d,  when  the  frost  commenced  again ;  it 
lasted  to  the  end,  and  was  rather  severe.  Hepatica  in  flower  on  the  6th; 
snowdrop,  7th;  purple  dead-nettle,  14th;  marsh  marmold,  and  female 
flowers  of  the  hazel,  22d ;  and  the  toren  strawberry,  28w.  Thrush  heard 
on  the  8th ;  missel  thrush,  14th;  skylark,  15th;  rooks  building,  22d;  lady- 
bird (C.  7-punct.)  seen,  19th. 

Mardi*  This  month,  upon  the  whole,  was  fine :  we  had  rain  or  snow 
ten  days,  and  then  but  little.  Alternate  golden  saxifrage  in  flower  on  the 
6th;  common  whitlow  grass  and  pilewort,  14th;  chickweed,  15th;  meze- 
reon,  16th;  daflbdil,  2()th;  sweet  violet  and  dandelion,  22d;  lesser  peri- 
winkle, 24th ;  dog's  violet,  29th ;  and  polyanthus,  30th.  Frogs  croaking 
on  the  20th ;  bees  on  wing,  10^ ;  humble  bees,  22d ;  small  tortoiseshell 
butterfly,  22d;  ants  in  motion,  25th;  nuthatch  heard,  22d;  black  and  white 
wagtail  seen,  29th. 

4prt/«  A  cold  wet  month :  it  rained  on  twenty  days ;  thunder  on  the 
17th ;  again  on  the  19th,  with  hail ;  and  on  the  28th.  Wall-flower  m 
blossom  on  the  3d ;  oxlip,  4th ;  grape  hyacinth,  8th  >  wood  sorrel,  13th ; 
crown  imperial  and  cowsUp,  18th;  fritillary,  23d;  blackthorn  and  great 
saxifrage  on  the  25th»  Swallow  appeared  on  the  15th;  wryneck,  16th; 
house-marten,  23d ;  nightingale,  26tli ;  cuckoo,  27th ;  redstart,  29th ;  brim*- 
stone  butterfly  and  great  tortoiseshell  butterfly,  17th;  slow-worm,  17th. 

Matf,  This  month,  although  not  so  warm  as  it  is  generally  expected,  was 
fine :  it  rained  only  on  six  days^  viz.  the  1st,  3d,  6Si,  7th,  8th,  and  24th ; 
and  on  two  of  those  the  wet  was  but  trifling.  The  field  hyacinth,  wild 
cherry,  and  male  orchis  in  flower  on  the  3d ;  germander  speedwell,  6th ; 
barrenwort,  11th;  sweet  vernal  grass,  12th;  oats,  17th ;  lilac  and  fly  orchis, 
17th;  Solomon's  seal,  20th ;  horsechestnut,21st;  herb  Robert,  22d ;  haw- 
thorn, laburnum^  guelder  rose,  and  columbine,  23d;  lily  of  the  valley,  25th; 
cinnamon  rose  and  bistort,  28th ;  butterfly  orchis,  29th ;  and  thrift,  30th. 
Swift  appeared  on  the  1st;  tiger  beetle,  3d ;  peacock  butterfly,  3d;  cabbage 
and  argus  butterfly,  10th  ;  wall  butterfly,  24th ;  orange  tip,  29th ;  snake, 
10th  \  viper,  17th; 

Junex  The  first  part  of  this  month  was  very  cool ;  indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  20th  that  the  weather  could  be  termed  hot,  and  then,  perhaps, 
only  comparatively.  It  rained  more  or  less  on  fifteen  days,  and  we  had 
some  thunder  on  the  14th.  Com  poppy  in  flower  on  the  4th ;  foxglove 
and  woodroof,  11th;  elder,  spiked  speedwell,  and  yellow  flag^l2th;  sweet- 
william,  14th;  common  wild  pink,  15th;  wheat  and  bee  orchis,  21st;  lark- 
spur, 25th ;  evening  primrose,  27th.     Admiral  butterfly  on  the  25th; 

Jvlv,  A  very  unpromising  month.  We  had  rain  on  eighteen  dajrs; 
thunder  on  the  12th  and  20th.  The  21st,  22d,  23d,  and  24th  were  the 
only  days  which  could  be  termed  fine.  White  lily  in  flower  on  the  8th ; 
house-leek,  13th ;  hollyhock,  16th  ;  simflower,  26th ;  and  stramonium,  27thi 
Glow-worm  seen  on  the  5th. 

Au^tH,  Rain  1  rain  I  It  rained  on  seventeen  days.  On  the  4th  thun- 
der with  haili     The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  were  hot  days.     Orpine  in  flower  on 
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the  8th ;  Chinapester,  14ih ;  tiger  lily,  15th{  and  meadow  ^affi^Mi  SOth. 
Wheat  cut  in  several  places  on  the  1st,  and  some  carted  on  the  11th. 
Swift  diswpeared  on  the  15th.    (Saw  ime  on  the  2dd.) 

September.  Notwithstanding  we  had  rain  on  thirteen  days,  and  the 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  were  flooded  on  the  14th,  September  ma/ 
be  considered  as  living  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  tolerably  fine  month. 
Xadies'  traces  in  flower  on  the  13m. 

October,  In  this  month  it  also  rained  on  thirteen  days ;  snow  on  the  8th 
and  31st:  upon  the  whole,  very  cold  and  unpleasant.  Ivy  in  flower  on  the 
12th;  Laurustinus,  15th.  I  did  not  notice  the  departure  of  the  martens 
and  swallows,  nor  did  they  congregate  in  the  usual  place. 

November.  The  beginning  of  the  month  cold  with  frost;  a  few  flne  but 
cold  d^s  from  the  5th  to  the  9th,  and  then  cold  and  wet  weather  to  the 
end.    Rain  on  nine  days  ^  snow  on  the  25th. 

December,  With  the  exception  of  a  day  or  two  in  the  first  and  second 
weeks,  a  cold  firosty  month.  Snow  on  the  10th,  17th,  2ath,  25th,  26th,  and 
27th.  Frost  commenced  rct^arly  on  the  21st,  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  Sweet  coltsfoot  in  flower  on  the  6th ;  and,  in  sheltered 
situations,  on  the  same  day,  I  saw  the  primrose,  meadow  saxifrage,  acrid 
crowfoot,  and  white  nettle  in  blossom. — Daniel  StodL  Bungay ^  Jan.  1 1. 1830. 

Journal  of  the  Weather  kept  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  Lat.  51°  37' 44" 
North,  Long.  34'  45"  West,  during  the  Year  1829,  with  Monthly  Ob- 
servations. By  James  G.  Tatem,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  London  Meteo- 
rological Society. 
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January,  The  month  was  colder  than  in  1827  or  1828,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  and  melted  snow  considerably  less  than  in  January,  1827,  and  not 
a  fourth  part  of  that  in  1828.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  lower  than  for 
the  last  7  years.  Snow  fell  on  six  different  days,  the  whole  quantity 
about  1*75  in.  in  de|ith.  A  beautiful  lunar  halo  observed  on  the  17m,  about 
1 1  P.M.     The  evaporation  0'08125  of  an  inch. 

February,  The  temperature  of  the  month  was  below  those  of  the  last 
2  3^ears,  according  to  tne  mean^  but  the  extreme  of  cold  was  not  so  great 
as  in  1827,  though  10*25^  below  that  of  last  year.  The  barometer  higher  than 
since  February,  1825.  The  quantity  of  ram  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  The  weather  generally  dull  and  bleak,  with 
the  wind  mostly  from  the  northward  and  eastward.  The  evaporation 
0-00625  of  an  inch. 

March,  Less  rain  feU  (only  on  five  days)  than  even  in  March  last  year, . 
which  was  distinguished  by  extreme  dryness.  The  mean  temperature 
lower  than  since  1823,  and  the  extreme  cold  greater  than  any,  observed  by 
the  journalist,  in  the  same  month,  during  the  last  12  years.  The  barometer 
below  the  mean  of  last  year,  though  above  that  of  1827.  Very  few  bril- 
liant days  occurred,  and  the  weather  was  generally  dull,  cold,  and  bleak. 
A  lunar  halo,  with  misty  area,  seen  on  the  night  of  the  16th.  The  evapo- 
ration 0'2  of  an  inch. 

April,  The  month  commenced  with  snow ;  about  1*5  in.  fell  on  the  n%ht 
o£  the  Ist,  and  the  whole  month  was  extremely  cold;  the  mean  tempe- 
rature being  below  any  one  in  April  since  1823,  and  more  than  3°  lower 
than  the  average  of  the  last  12  years.  Kain,  with  the  snow  on  the  1st, 
fell  on  24  different  days,  the  whole  quantity  remarkably  great,  exceeding 
that  of  last  year  by  nearly  an  inch.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  lower 
than  for  many  years,  although  the  range  was  not  very  great.  Very  heavy 
gales  of  wind  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  particularly  on  the  28th, 
which  were  similar  to  those  frequently  experienced  at  uie  equinoxes. 
Thunder  heard  on  the  10th  about  2  P.M.  The  evaporation  0*08125  of  an 
inch. 

May,  During  the  whole  month  the  barometer  was  remarkably  high, 
and  the  mean  much  above  any  one  in  the  last  13  years.  The  quantity  of 
rain  less  than  in  1818.  Nearly  1*5  in.  more  fell  in  May,  1828.  The  weather 
generally  fine,  yet  the  mean  temperature  did  not  reach  either  of  thode  of 
the  last  2  years.  An  indistinct  lunar  halo'  seen  on  the  10th,  about 
10  P.M.  A  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward  on  the  night  of  the 
25th.     The  evaporation  0*60625  of  an  inch. 

June.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  there  was  much  threatening  wea- 
ther, yet  but  little  rain  fell  until  the  latter  end,  when  there  were  freciuent 
heavy  showers,  upwards  of  1  in.  fell  on  the  27th,  and  nearly  as  much  on 
the  following  day ;  the  whole  quantity  more  than  since  1824.  The  tem- 
perature much  below  June  last  year,  the  ran^  of  the  thermometer  40°,  and 
the  minimum  only  2*5°  above  the  freezing  pomt.  The  mean  and  extremes 
of  the  barometer  rather  above  those  of  June  last  year,  and  the  average  of 
the  month.  On  the  25th  a  slight  thunder  storm,  with  some  little  lightning 
between  2  and  3  P.M.  An  indistinct  lunar  halo,  with  misty  area,  observed 
on  the  night  of  the  9th.     The  evaporation  0*45  of  an  inch. 

July,  More  rain  fell  in  the  month  than  in  any  July  since  1823,  the 
weather  of  which  month,  in  that  year,  it  very  much  resembled  $  the  mean 
temperature  was  very  nearly  the  same ;  the  maximum  of  heat  lower  than 
usual,  and  the  minimum  about  the  average.  The  barometer  higher  than 
last  year,  although  lower  than  ordinarily  in  July,  and  nearly  approximating 
to  the  mean  of  1823.  Thunder  heard  on  the  2d,  8th,  18th,  and  24th. 
Slight  storms  were  experienced  on  the  two  last  of  these  days,  and  the 
lightning  on  the  24th  (about  12  P.M.)  was  very  general,  but  not  extremely 
yivi4  and  for  some  little  time  the  rain  fell  with  extraorctihary  rapidity.   On 
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the  9th  what  appeared  a  heavy  storm  passed  over  to  the  north-east,  but 
no  thunder  was  heard  here.     The  evaporation  0*2  of  an  inch. 

August.  The  same  similarity  to  the  weather  of  1823,  noticed  last  month, 
occurred  again  in  this ;  the  minimum  of  the  thermometer  the  same,  and 
the  range  only  1^  greater  than  at  that  time ;  the  mean,  however,  was  less 
than  any  one  in  the  last  13  years ;  the  month  was  consequently  cold,  and 
the  quantitv  of  rain  was  unusually  great,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  <;[uan- 
titv  which  fell  in  last  August,  From  the  22d  to  the  28th  were  contmual 
gales  of  wind  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  nearly  half  the  rain  fell  in 
that  time.  Thunder  heard  about  midnight  of  the  27th.  The  evaporation 
0-39375  of  an  inch, 

September.  On  19  days  rain  fell,  and  the  total  quantity  was  greater  than 
in  the  last  3  years ;  the  mean  temperature  bdow  any  one  in  September 
since  1820,  and  the  maximum  lower  than  ever  noticed,  by  the  journalist, 
in  the  same  month.  A  corresponding  depression  was  observed  in  the  baro- 
meter, the  mean  being  lower  than  for  13  years.  Thunder  heard  on  the 
12th  and  15th.     The  evaporation  0*3125  of  an  inch. 

October,  The  month  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkably  early  fall  of 
snow,  the  earliest  that  has  occurred  during  the  journalist's  observations. 
The  6th  was  a  fine  autumnal  day ;  on  the  next  morning  rain  fell  for  some 
little  time,  when  snow  followed  for  some  hours  but  did  not  lie ;  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  and  melted  snow  on  that  day  was  nearly  half  an  inch.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  lower  than  since  1823,  another  instance  of 
the  similarity  of  the  weather  in  the  two  years.  The  barometer  lower  than 
last  year,  but  above  the  average  of  the  month ;  the  whole  quantity  of  rain 
and  melted  snow  less  than  usual ;  the  wind  between  north  and  west  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  A  lunar  halo,  with  misty  area,  seen  on  the 
15th  from  7  to  10  P,M,  The  evaporation  0*15  of  an  inch.  The  last  very 
early  fall  of  snow  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  1819. 

Xovember.  The  mean  temperatiire  of  the  month  below  any  one  in  the 
same  month  during  the  last  7  years,  although  the  maximum  was  above  that 
of  1826,  and  the  extreme  of  cold  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year ;  the  quantity 
of  rain  less  than  for  many  years,  with  the  exception  of  what  fell  in  last 
year.  So  small  a  range  in  the  barometer  has  not  occurred  during  the  last 
12  years;  the  mean  above  the  general  average  of  the  month,  but  not  so 
high  as  in  1827.  About  6  in.  of  snow  fell  on  the  24th,  but  was  all  melted 
in  2  days.  Lunar  halos,  with  misty  areas,  seen  on  the  nights  of  the  8th 
and  9th.     The  evaporation  0*075  of  an  inch. 

December.  The  barometer  during  the  month  was  very  high,  the  mean 
much  above  any  one  in  the  last  7  years,  and  the  maximum  higher  than 
since  December,  1827,  the  range  only  0*98  of  an  inch.  The  month  was 
also  extremely  cold,  the  mean  being  upwards  of  10^  below  those  of  the 
last  3  years.  Snow  fell  on  the  18th,  19th,  21st,  23d,  24th,  and  27th ;  the 
whole  quantity  little  more  than  3  in.  The  rain  and  melted  snow  only 
0*33125  of  an  mch,  a  quantity  little  more  than  one  eighth  of  what  fell  in  last 
December,  which  was  much  less  than  usual.  The  evaporation  0*03125  of 
an  inch. 

SCOTLAND. 

Diagram  (Jig.  36.) ,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and 
Thermometer,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Days 
in  December,  1829,  and  January,  1830  j  also  the  Depth  of  Rain  in  the 
Pluviometer,  and  the  Quantitv  of  Moisture  evaporated  in  the  Evaporating 
Gauge,  for  the  same  Period;  as  extracted  fi-om  the  Register  kept  at 
Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire,  N.  lat.  56®  23*^  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
172  ft.,  and  15  miles  from  the  coast,  being  the  mean  of  daily  observationa 
at  10  o'clock  morning  and  10  o'clock  evening. 
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Jaimarf,  J8Ja            1      Jo 

m. 

The  coldest  day  in  December  was  the  26th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
day  29*^ ;  wind  Is . ;  extreme  cold  25°.  The  warmest  day  was  the  5th : 
mean  temperature  of  that  day  51° ;  extreme  heat  54° ;  wind  S.W.  There 
were  only  2  days  of  brilliant,  and  6  days  of  partial,  sunshine;  23  days  were 
cloudy.  Rain  and  snow  fell  on  5  (hiys,  26  days  were  fair.  Depth  of 
rain  and  melted  snow  0*9  of  an  inch.  The  wind  blew  from  the  east 
and  north-east  on  12  days,  from  the  north  7  days,  and  from  the  west  and 
Dorth-west  on  12  days.  There  were  loud  gales  of  wind  on  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th.  The  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  year  1829  was  46°,  which 
is  1*7°  below  the  ordinary  average.  Annual  depth  of  rain  28*22  in.  Or- 
dinary or  average  fall  is  26*38  in. 

1830.  The  coldest  day  in  January  was  the  28th :  mean  temperature  of 
that  day  31*5°;  wind  N.;  extreme  cold  27°.  The  warmest  day  was  the 
26th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  39*5° ;  extreme  heat  44°;  wind  S.W. 
There  were  8  days  of  brilliant,  and  5  of  partial,  sunshine;  18  were  cloudy. 
The  wind  blew  ft-om  the  east  and  nortn-east  on  12  days,  from  the  norUi 
on  5  days,  and  from  the  west  and  north-west  on  14  days.  There  were 
loud  gales  of  wind  from  the  north-west  on  the  6th  and  7th,  from  the  north 
on  the  9th,  and  from  the  east  on  the  13th.  Slight  showers  of  sleet  and 
snow  fell  on  8  days.  Mean  temperature  for  the  month  35° ;  depth  of  ram 
and  melted  snow  1*4  in. 

After  5  weeks  of  a  temperature  averaging  between  39°  and  40°  in  No- 
vember, a  south-west  wind  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  December  was  accom- 
panied with  a  temperature  elevated  to  51°.     Charmed  by  the  appearance 
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of  spring,  blackbirds  b^ian  to  sine  on  the  6th,  and  partridges  chimed  their 
love-notes,  and  began  to  pair.  The  deception  was  of  short  continuance : 
hoar  frost,  followed  by  slight  sprinklings  of  snow,  eave  the  vale  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  a  mantle,  which,  thou^  only  3  in.  deepj  lay  undissolved 
for  3  weeks. 

Although  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  never  fell  below  25°,  yet  the 
storm  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  December,  and  the  crater  part 
of  January.  The  mercury  in  the  baronfeter  ranged  unusuaUy  high  for 
the  season,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  and  while  we  heard  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Thames  being  frozen  over,  such  was  the  mild  and  lingering 
nature  of  the  storm  in  this  quarter,  that  ice  2  in.  thick  could  not  be  easily 
obtained  for  preserving. 

Vegetation  for  the  two  past  months  has  been  stationary  above  ground 
wheat  sown  on  the  29th  of  October  gave  a  braird  on  the  9th  of  December, 
a  period  of  41  days.  Mean  temperature  of  that  period  40'4^.  Wheat  sown 
on  the  26th  of  November  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  winter  aconite  is  just 
beginning  to  break  the  surface;  it  was  m  flower  last  season  by  the  23d  of 
January.  The  berries  of  the  -4'rbutus  UnMo  (winter  strawberry)  only 
begin  to  colour,  and  a  great  part  are  still  green.  During  these  18  past 
years  the  berries  on  the  same  plants  were  ripe  by  the  end  of  January.  The 
low  temperature  in  October  and  November  has  retarded  the  ripening 
process. 

The  following  Table  (^.  37.)  will  show,  at  one  view,  the  mean  temperature 
{€)  for  every  10  days  in  1829,  and  the  dark  line  (a  m  /)  the  annual  mean  tem- 
perature. {Enc.  (xord^  2350.)  —  -4.  G.    Annat  Gardens.    Feb.  1.  1830. 
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Botanic  Microscope. 


Art.  IV.    Description  and  Use  of  the  Botanic  Microscope, 

DESCRrPTlON  and  Use  of  the  Botamc  Microtcope,  —  Several  readers  hav- 
ing expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  describe  the  use  of  a  cheap  microscope, 
we  give  the  following  as  the  most  suitable  for  general  purposes: — a  b 
(jig,  38.^  is  a  pillar,  which  screws  into  the  top  of  the  box,  containing  the 
whole  01  the  apparatus. 
«  the  stage  for  laying  the 
objects  on;  it  slides  up 
and  down  the  pillar,  to 
adjust  the  object  which  is 
to  be  laid  upon  the  stage, 
to  the  focus  of  the  mag- 
nifier c,  three  of  which 
belong  to  this  micro- 
scope. The  knife  g, 
nealle  fy  and  scissors  h, 
are  used  in  dissecting  or 
separadujo;  the  parts  of 
flowers,  £c.  e  is  a  pair 
of  tongs  for  taking  up 
any  small  object,  or 
turning  it  about  on  the 
stage.    There  is  an  ivor}' 

Elate  fitted  to  the  stage, 
lack  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other;  dark- 
coloured  objects  should 
be  laid  on  the  white 
side,  and  vice  versa. 

To  u$eihe  Microscope,  — When  taken  out  of  the  box,  slip  on  the  stage; 
and  having  screwed  the  pillar  into  the  top  of  the  box,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Lay  the  object  on  the  stage,  and  slide  it  up  and  down  till  it  api)ears  per- 
fectly distinct :  as  most  persons'  eyes  differ,  every  one  should  adjust  the 
object  to  his  own.  The  three  magnifiers  are  of  different  foci,  and  may  be 
used  separately,  or  either  two  of  them  together,  or  all  three,  by  screwing 
them  one  on  the  other,  making,  in  this  way,  seven  different  powers.  The 
smallest  magnifier  has  the  largest  aperture.  When  more  than  one  is  used, 
the  least  magnifier,  or  that  with  the  largest  aperture,  should  be  next  the 
object.  Let  as  much  light  as  possible  fall  on  the  object  while  under  exa- 
mination, particularly  when  the  greater  magnifying  powers  are  used ;  and  be 
attentive  not  to  shade  it  with  &e  hat,  or  other  part  of  the  dress.  If  this 
precaution  is  not  attended  to,  the  objects  will  appear  obscure ;  this  will 
also  be  the  case  if  the  magnifiers  are  not  quite  clean.  Wash-leather  is 
the  best  thing  to  wipe  the  glasses  with,  and  a  piece  is  put  into  the  box  for 
that  purpose.  This  microscope  is  not  confined  to  the  examination  of  bota- 
nical subjects,  but  may  be  used  for  any  kind  of  objects  that  can  be  laid  on 
the  stage,  such  as  specimens  of  minerals,  seeds,  shdls,  insects,  &c. ;  and,  as 
a  contrast  to  these,  artificial  objects,  as  medals,  corns,  intaglios,  cameos,  fine 
writing,  printing,  miniature-painting,  and  engraving ;  silks,  fine  lace,  linen, 
watch-work;  in  short,  any  of  the  finest  works  of  art.    Price  12*. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  microscopes,  at  various  prices,  up  to  7  and 
even  10  guineas,  and  we  have  seen  one  in  the  workshop  of  a  celebrated 
manufiicturcr  at  Munich,  the  price  of  which  was  156  guineas.  There  are 
also  various  magnifying  glasses  in  use  by  naturalists,  and  especially  by  mine- 
ralogists, at  various  prices,  from  Is,  6d,  upwards.  A  good  plan  for  an  in- 
tencfing  purchaser  is  to  state  his  wants  to  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  be 
guided  in  a  great  measure  by  his  advice.  — Cona, 
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Art.  V.    Hints  for  Improvements. 

The  Zoological  Society  and  Garden,  —  After  what  has  taken  place  at  the 
Medico-Botanical  Society  (Gard  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  104<.),  and  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  {Ibid.,  p.  104.),  would  it  not  be  wise  in  the  council  of  the 
Zoolo^cal  Society  to  pass  a  bv-law  to  the  effect  that  every  year  a  regular 
professional  accountant  should  be  employed  to  draw  up  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  Societ;^ ;  i  mean  such  a  one  as  would  give  one 
merchant  a  complete  idea  of  the  circumstances  of  another  merchant ;  and 
that  copies  of  these  annual  statements  should  be  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Society  ?  The  treasurer  of  this  Society  being  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  is  rather  ominous ;  but  I  hope  he  will  have 
good  sense  enough  to  resign.  —  F,  Z.  S,    Feb,  10.  1830. 

A  Depot  for  the  Exchange  of  Natural  HUlon/  Artielet.-^Sir,  The  naturalist,  whom  prores. 
sional  or  other  duties  confine  to  a  strictly  local  dwelling,  often  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  specimens  of  plants  and  animals  flrom  other  quarters,  when  desirous  of  studying  some- 
thing of  Nature's  productions  beyond  those  of  his  own  immediate  ricinity ;  and,  if  not  fortunate 
In  distant  or  locomotive  scientific  friends,  it  liecomes  almost  an  impossibility  to  him,  by  reason  of 
the  local  hatritats  of  so  many  of  our  animal  and  vegetable  productions^  To  remedy  this  incon. 
venience,  fdt  more  or  less  by  all  naturalists,  and  to  aflbrd  fiicility  for  the  exchange  of  speoimens. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  for  those  interested  in  natural  history,  and  forming  museums  or  coU 
lections,  to  have  some  fixed  place  where  their  supernumerary  specimens  might  be  sent,  and  flrom 
which  they  could  receive  others  wanted,  either  in  exchange  for  th^ir  own,  or  by  payment  of  a 
certain  price  for  each  specimen.  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  if  some  competent  individual  In 
town  would  allot  a  room  and  portion  of  his  time  to  this  scheme,  it  might  be  made  to  answer  as  a 
pecuniary  speculation,  and  be  of  great  general  utility  to  naturalists.  He  might  obtain  remune. 
raUon  for  his  services  either  by  stipulated  charges  on  all  exchanges  etftcted,  or  by  yearly  subscript 
tions  or  entrance  fees  fh>ra  all  persons  placing  specimens  in  his  hands.  As  personal  attendance 
In  town  would  be  inconvenient  to  many  who  would  be  most  likely  to  support  and  be  benefited  by 
aucb  an  establishment,  some  plan  must  be  adopted  to  facilitate  the  exchange  or  sale  of  qiecimens. 
Suppose  appointed  individuals  take  Smith's  BugUth  Ftora^  Stephens's  Catalogue  qfBrUUh  Inlets, 
ftc,  and,  running  over  the  species,  mark  each  one  with  a  number  corresponding  to  its  rarity,  or 
other  dicumstancc  enhancing  iu  value ;  these  numbers  being  so  arranged,  that  one  species 
marked  IS  shall  be  worth  four  specimens  of  those  numbered  3 ;  one  of  No.  60  be  equal  in  value 
to  five  of  No.  IS,  and  to  twenty  of  No.  3.  These  numbers  might  be  regaided  as  stamping  a  com. 
mercial  value,  and  would  thereby  enable  the  naturalist,  who  might  have  none  to  eive  in  return,  or 
not  wish  to  receive  any,  to  sell  or  buy,  which  would  still  farther  increase  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
desired  species.  The  numbering  or  pricing  could  easilv  be  ananaed,  by  estimating  all  minenClo. 
gical,  botanical,  entomological,  and  conchological  species  as  Na  5  (or  3d.  each),  unless  otherwise 
stated ;  those  regarded  as  more  valuable  having  an  appropriate  number  attached  to  them.  Ver. 
tebrate  animals,  dead,  prepared,  or  alive,  should,  in  like  manner,  have  a  minimum  price  for  each 
state,  and  an  increasing  scale.  An  establishment  of  this  nature  might  be  limited  to  the  pro. 
ductions  of  the  British  Isles,  or  include  exotic  natural  history.  A  general  catalogue  of  species, 
with  the  numbers  alBxed,  might  be  published  as  a  guide  to  those  sending  or  requiring  specimens. 
By  inserting  these  hints  in  your  Magazine,  the  attention  of  naturalists  may  be  directed  to  the 
utility  of  the  plan  here  proposed :  and  if  they  can  elicit  any  advice  Arom  yourself  on  the  subject. 
It  wiO  much  gratify.  Yours,—//.  C.  W.    EdMurgh,  Oct  1829. 

A  Soekty^  Naturaiists. —  Sir,  I  am  much  pleased  to.find  the  suggestions  of  your  correspond, 
ent  K.  (p.  286.)  followed  up  by  those  of  J.  R.  in  the  last  Number  of  vour  Magasine  {p.  395.), 
relative  to  the  formation  of^a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  natural  htotory,  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  with  some  trout>le  and  attention,  one  might  be  formed  on  such  a  plan  as  would 
meet  with  very  general  support ;  for  althoueh  we  have  the  Linnean,  M edico.Botanical,  Geolo. 
gical,  and  Zoological  Societies,  yet,  I  think,  if  one  were  formed  in  the  more  comprehensive 
nature  of  a  Society  of  Naturalists,  many  might  be  induced,  and  would  be  very  glad,  to  join  it,  wlio 
would  not  like  the  expense  of  subscribing,  or  ever  think  of  belonging,  to  four  or  five  separate 
societies ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  society  should  be  of  a  more  sociable  description  than  most 
of  the  present  scientific  societies ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say  that  the  meetings  should  be  more  f)re- 
quent,  so  as  to  bring  the  members  more  in  contact  and  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
•nbrd  opportunities  of  Imparting  their  knowledge  and  observations. 

If  any  thing  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  your  correspondents  should  be  seriously  entertained,  ami 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  proposed,  I  hope  you  will  give  notice  of  it  in  your  liaguine,  as 
myself  and  many  of  my  Arlends  woukl  be  glad  to  join  and  support  it  as  far  as  in  our  power.  I  am« 
Sir, Ac.— I*^.i<.    Sept.  18S9. 

the  Idea  of  a  Sotanieai  Society,  with  a  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  like  that  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  improving  new  species  of  ornamental  plants.  Is 
suag«»ted  by  — An  Admirer  qf  Nature.    October  a  18S9. 

Rarer  Birdt,  when  and  where  shot.—l  venture  to  propose  to  you  the  propriety  of  devoting  a 
small  space  in  your  Magasine  to  the  mention  of  the  rarer  British  birds,  when  and  where  shot  1 
conceive  the  information  would  be  valuable  to  numerous  persons  now  forming  cabinets  of  the 
British  birds.  I  have  myself  received  three  species  within  these  few  days,  which  I  have  nevei 
seen  or  heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  anxiously  looked  for ;  namelv,  the  Grey  Ph« 
larope  (Phaliropus  lob4tus),  Black.throated  Diver  ia)ifmbus  ircticus),  and  Stone  Falcon  (F41oi 
lAthoUlco).^ Edward  P.  thompion.    Dover,  Dec.  8. 1829. 
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Reply  to  the  Strictures  ofA  Friend  to  Fair  Critidtm.''  (p.  84.)  —  Sir, 
Had  I  seen  Fcur  Criticism  in  company  with  him  who  professes  to  be  his 
friend,  I  should  not  have  requested  your  permission  to  occupy  some  apace 
of  your  Magazine  in  replying  to  his  observations  upon  me;  but  as  he  appears 
to  have  introduced  Unfair  Criticism  by  that  name,  I  must  beg  leave  a  little 
to  put  aside  the  mask  worn  on  the  occasion,  and  to  convince  your  readers 
that  this  personage  appears  **  under  the  suspicious  denomination  of  an 
alias."  But  I  fear  I  am  flippant  again.  I  must  contract  my  brow,  and 
resume  nw  dignity.  This  sentleman  (whom,  to  spare  space,  I  will  designate 
by  two  of'^his  initials,  A.  F.^  has  pretty  broadly /un^<ftnat  the  review  of  the 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  in  a  former  Number  of  your  Magazine,  was  not 
fair  criticism.  Let  me  ask  him,  where  is  the  un&imess  of  that  criticism 
which,  quoting  word  for  word  the  passages  which  call  forth  its  animadver- 
sions, leaves  the  reader  full  powers  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and,  should 
he  think  the  censure  unmerited,  to  return  that  censure  upon  the  writer  ? 
Had  your  *'  indignant "  correspondent  quoted  as  furly  as  I  have  done,  he 
would  not  have  given  his  readers  to  understand  that  the  poor  stone-breakers 
were  represented  as  earning  2s,  8d.  or  3*.  a  day,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
four  persons,  **  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  under  the  least  favourable  circum- 
stances ; "  but,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  the  winter  season, 
the  weather  being  good,  and  the  whole  femily  in  health.  In  the  few  lines 
which  the  writer  has  actually  quoted  from  this  part  of  the  journal  (inde- 
pendently of  his  own  observations  upon  them),  tnere  is,  it  is  true,  little  to 
call  forth  the  remarks  which  have  excited  his  indignation.  That  I  admit ; 
but  why  is  this  ?  Because  this  *^  friend  to  fair  criticism  "  has  cited  from  those 
remarks  a  few  sentences,  of  which  the  import  is  materially  changed  by  their 
separation  from  the  context,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  omitted  the  passages  to 
which  they  refer,  "  The  reviewer,"  says  A,  F., "  falls  foul  of  the  author  (who, 
if  he  be  not  an  errant  hypocrite,  must  be  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man), 
and  accuses  him  —  of  what  ?  —  why,  '  of  utter  insensibility  to  the  misery  he 
describes,*  viz.  of  the  poor ;  and,  moreover,  attributes  this  want  of  feeling  to 
^  *  a  habit  of  enjoying  his  own  ease,  without  thinking  of  others;  and  of  lotting 
upon  the  poor  (perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself)  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings* " 
He  does  not  add,  that  I  speak  of  tne  naturalist,  in  the  same  page,  as  ^  appap 
rently  an  amiable  and  kind^arted  man,**  I  believe  him  to  be  such ;  but  I 
also  believe  (^and  this  is  by  no  means  incompatible)  that  he  is  one  of  the 
many  who,  living,  day  af^;er  day,  a  life  of  ease,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
the  poor,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  tolerably  comfortaUe  too, 
remain  insensible  to  the  misery  around  them ;  not  from  heartlessness,  but 
from  want  of  due  reflection.  One  says,  '*  If  the  poor  cannot  get  bread,  why 
don't  they  eat  cakes  ?  "  Another  observes  that  they  have  a  **  little  bread," 
and  plenty  of  potatoes ;  and  calls  this  well-doing.  Which  of  us  would  think 
it  well-doing,  if  we  ourselves  were  reduced  to  a  diet  of  potatoes,  with  "  the 
aid  of  a  little  bread  ?  "  Not  one.  How,  then,  can  we  think  it  good  living 
for  the  poor  (the  appetite  sharpened,  too,  by  hard  labour),  unless  we  con- 
sider them  as  an  inferior  race  ?  Cats  and  dogs  are  to  be  fed  with  meat ; 
horses,  upon  hay  and  corn ;  ourselves,  upon  all  the  dainties  of  land  and  sea; 
pigs  and  the  labouring  poor  upon  potatoes  I 

Had  the  author  of  this  pleasant  little  work  been  less  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  labourers,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
have  spoken  of  them  in  a  very  different  manner.  Instead  of  boasting  of 
their  well-doing,  he  would  probably  have  been  shocked  to  think  that,  to 
obtain  the  mere  necessaries  of  a  comfortless  existence,  many  a  poor 
mother  (to  the  utter  Delect  of  all  maternal  duties)  should  be  compelled 
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daily  to  work  with  her  husband  in  the  fields  and  highways,  and  to  behold 
her  children  labouring  bv  her  side,  until,  stunted  in  growth  and  cramped  in 
mind,  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  other  employment  for  the 
support  of  a  life  which,  having  always  been  a  burden  to  them,  they  will 
the  less  hesitate  to  forfeit  to  the  laws,  by  the  infringement  of  those  rights 
of  which  they  never  have  known  the  value. 

It  was  not  imtil  some  time  af);er  the  review  was  written  and  printed,  that 
I  knew,  or^ever  had  heard,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Journal,  I  then 
learned  that  he  was  the  firiend  of  a  respected  and  highly  esteemed  friend  of 
my  own ;  yet  my  opinion  remains  unchanged.  Though  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted,  I  yet  think  that  he  falls  short  of  perfection,  and  that  some  pas- 
sages in  his  work  are  calculated  to  increase  an  evil  already  of  sufficient 
extent ;  and  thus  to  become  an  instrument  of  mischief  which  he  never 
contemplated.  Let  me  request  of  the  reader,  when  he  lays  aside  the 
second  review  of  the  volume,  to  take  up  the  first,  and  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  or  not  there  be  any  thing  in  it  like  a  malicious  intention,  or  a  design 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  autnor. 

I  must,  however,  plead  guilty  to  having  said  that  the  volume  was  grass- 
green,  of  sufficing  plumpness,  &c.,  and  to  not  having  said  "  of  what  exact 
dimensions"  I  "  would  nave  the  book."  But  let  me  plead  in  extenuation, 
that  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  censure  conveyed  in  these  very  severe 
expressions,  the  rather  as  I  designed  none;  but  particularly  liked  the 
appearance  of  the  volume  in  every  respect,  and  (as  I  send)  thought  "  both 
the  name  and  aspect  inviting."  Still,  as  it  is  considered  by  many  persons 
that  every  member  of  the  fraternity  of  critics  should  wear  his  crown  of 
plurality,  and  walk  in  stilts  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  it  was  doubtless 
a  misdemeanor  to  condescend  to  be  pleased,  and  to  express  my  pleasure  in 
a  natural  and  uncritical  manner :  I  should  rather  have  said,  '*  We  approve 
of  the  sober  yet  verdant  hue  of  this  unpretending  little  volume,  since, 
however  unimportant  in  our  eyes,*^  &c. 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  regret  which  I  must  feel  in  acknowledging 
to  my  kind  adviser  that  there  is  no  hope  of  my  improvement  from  the 
source  he  proposes,  as  Dr.  Coplestone*s  pamphlet,  entitled  Hinis  to  a  Young 
Reviewer^  was  familiar  to  me  years  before  I  became  one.  Entertainment, 
indeed,  I  might  yet  derive  from  the  perusal,  though  it  should  be  the  tenth. 
I  believe  it  is  now  out  of  print ;  and  if  A.  F.  will  confer  so  great  a  benefit 
upon  reviewers  and  authors,  writers  and  readers,  as  to  persuade  some  one 
to  r^ublish  it  (and  this,  as  a  Friend  to  Fair  Criticism,  he  is  surely  bound 
to  do},  I  will  promise  him  to  lose  no  time  in  reviewing  it,  and  will  endeavour 
to  please  him  better.  —  K,    January  14.  1830. 

A  Term ndMrnaplied,— Since  jou  so  good-naturedly  submiMo be  criticised  hj  your  correspond. 


ents,  let  me  atk  how  you  will  justify  the  terms  of  one  of  the  titles  which  appears  In  the  last 
Number  of  Vol.  II.,  *'  Inferior  dexterity  of  the  Ufi  hand."  Dexterity  is  derived  Arom  dexter^  the 
rfglit  hand :  how,  tncn,  can  the  1^  band  have  the  term  applied  to  it  ?  Surely  '*  activity,"  or 
•ome  mich  term,  would  have  been  more  suitable,  though  not  so  amusing.  —  John  Thamppm. 
HuU,  Jan.  11.  1890. 

TTktf  Jtusieuean,  or  Natural.  System  qf  Plant*.  -•  Being  acquainted  with  the  Linnean  system,  but 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  that  of  Jussieu,  I  anticipated  much  information  fh>m  the  papers  on 
that  subject  to  be  given  in  the  Numbers  of  vour  Maeasine.  The  first  was  excellent ;  but  the 
second,  as  fkr  as  Aimishing  that  precise  knowledge  which  thesttident  reauires,  decidedly  a  failure, 
for  want  of  deflniUons  and  engravings.  —J.  H,  Daviet.    Fortsmouth,  Aug.  1. 1888. 

We  found  that  the  definitions  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  being  scattered  through  diffbr- 
ent  volumes,  would  lose  much  of  their  utility :  we  therefore  considered  it  best  to  drop  the  con. 
tinuatlon  of  this  article.  Our  readers  may  find  the  whole  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
PlanUt  and  also  in  the  H6rtus  Britdnnicus  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  study  the  svstem  fundamen. 
Ully,  may  consult  Clinton's  translation  of  Kichard's  New  Elements  qf  Botany  (8vo,  Us.),  or  wait 
till  Mr.  Undley's  work  appears.  —  Ctnd. 

Translation,  fy:.t  qf  tecinieat  Terms. .  I  cannot  but  agree  with  A.  (Vol.  I.  pi  200.),  that  tho 
Introduction  of  the  derivations,  &&,  into  the  text  rather  distracts  the  reader,  and  might  **  with 
advanuge  occupy,  as  a  glossary,  the  hut  page  of  the  Numbers;"  or  perhaps,  what  would  be 
better,  might  be  inserted  as  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  which  they  occur :  but,  at  all 
events,  they  should  not  be  omitted,  as  they  are  a  very  excellent  feature  of  the  work ;  indeed,  I  trust 
you  will  continue  to  follow  up  that  plan,  by  giving  the  plainest  explanaUon  of  every  technical  term ; 
and,  if  anv  inconvenience  should  arise  by  an  alteration  of  the  present  mode,  I  would  rather 
they  should  remain  as  they  are  given,  than  that  one  should  be  omitted.  —  J.  H.  Daviet, 
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Muieumy  Rojtal  Kaval  BouaUal,  HaOer.  (Vol  T.  ix  191.)  —The  rooms  tbould  ntber  be  nid  f o 
be  appropHaied  than  erected,  u  the  tuiall  building  dividing  the  left  wmg,  now  adapted  for  tbii 
purpofe,  is  part  or  the  original  edifice.  —.J.  H.  Diuiet. 

PorUmouth  PMtwtphictU  Society. —Vol  I.  pt  190.,  line  la,  for  "  Branden'*  read  «  BramderJ* 
Guftevus  Brander  published,  in  1706,  a  small  volume,  with  figures  and  descriptions  in  LatUi,  of 
the  fossils  of  the  Hordwell  Cliflii.  lliese  cliffi  extend  along  the  seashore  from  Lymington  to 
Christchurch,  Hants,  and  are  divided  by  two  chasms,  called  Beacon  and  Chewton  Bunny's,  into 
three  nortions.  named  Hordwell,  Barton,  and  High  CliA.  It  was  fkt»m  the  second  of  these^ 
abounoing  in  lossils  of  the  London  clay  formation,  that  Brander  collected  his  specimens,  which, 
by  the  tiilepage,  he  appears  to  have  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  work  is  now  scarre, 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  figures  renders  it  valuable.  He  appears  to  have  made  an  aoi^rate  research 
at  this  locality,  as  subsequent  observers  have  added  but  few  to  his  list.  He  followed  the  Linnean 
classification,  but  was  singularly  unhappy  in  discriminating  his  genera :  thus  many  of  his  Hikrioes 
are  Voldtes ;  and  his  HMix  mut4bilis,  a  very  characteristic  shell  of  this  formation,  is  an  umbili- 
cated  A'erita,  and  very  nearly  ai^roaching  to  the  N.  glauclna  of  our  shores.  The  work  is  entitled 
FonUki  HantoniAuia,  and  the  figures  of  the  shells  have  certainly  never  been  suniaased.  Mr. 
Webster  has  since  given  a  very  accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the  clifil  alfuaied  to,  in  the 
Geotagical  Trofuactioiu,  9d  series,  vol  L  part  L  p.  9a  ;  in  which  he  has  identified  iu  the  Hordwel! 
ClifT  a  ftesh. water  formation,  analogous  to  those  existing  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  — /i 

Mermaids.  —  A  few  years  back  a  mermaid  was  shown  in  London,  very  like  that  figured  by  Coo. 
cbilta  (Vol.  1.  p  106.),  except  that  it  had  arms,  and  was  not  quite  so  large:  it  is,  I  believe, 
now  travelling  the  country.  This  specimen  also  was  said  to  come  ttom  Japan.  I  can  aver  that 
it  came  flrom  the  East  Indies ;  for.  being  at  St  Helena  in  I81S,  I  saw  it  on  board  the  ship  which 


was  bringing  it  to  England.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  it  was  an  artificial  compound 
of  the  upp«r  part  of  a  small  ape  with  the  lower  half  of  a  fish ;  and  being  allowed  to  examine  it  as 
closelv  as  I  pleased  externally,  mv  attention  was  directed,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass,  to  ascer- 
tain  the  point  of  union  between  the  two  parts.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  staggered  to  find  that 
this  was  so  neatly  eflfbcted,  that  the  precise  line  of  junction  was  not  satisfactorily  apparent  I 
speak  of  it  in  its  best  state  of  preservation :  perhaps  now  the  imposture  can  be  more  easily 
detected.  A  short  time  back  the  skeleton  of  a  mermaid,  as  it  was  called,  was  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth, which  had  been  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Island  of  Mombass.  lliis  was  aUowed  to  be 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  Diigong.  The 
anatomy  and  natural  history  was  illustrated  by  some  of  the  members  present,  and  briefiy  noticed 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  18S6-7,  p.  21.  To  those  who  came  to  the  examination  with  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  fabulous  mermaid,  it  certainly  pcesented,  as  it  lay  on  the  lecture-table,  a 
singular  appearance.  It  was,  if  I  recollect  right,  about  6  It  long :  the  lower  dorsal  vertebne.  with 
the  broad  caudal  extremity,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  powerAd  fisn-like  termination ;  whilst  the  fore 
legs,  flrom  the  scapula  to  the  extremities  of  the  phalanges,  presented  to  the  unskilful  eye  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  bones  of  a  small  female  arm.  The  cranium,  however,  had  suoh  an 
outri  brutal  form,  that  even  the  most  sportive  imagination  could  never  have  svmMsed  it  to  have 
borne  the  lineaments  of  Ihe  **  human  face  divine.'*    It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  London.  —Id. 

The  Chameleon. -^Thii  animal  does  not  take  hours  to  elibct  its  change  of  colour,  as  stated  by 
&  R.  A.  (Vol.  L  p.  192.) :  its  changes  are  often  instantaneous,  and  ftequently  repeated,  according 
as  the  animal  is  situated.  I  have  a  live  one  at  this  present  time :  it  is  the  favourite  pet  of  my 
youngsters,  delighting  to  crawl  about  th^r  persons,  and  take  its  food  from  their  hands  ;  and,  if 
desirable,  I  will  draw  you  up  a  notice  of  its  habits  for  a  ftiture  Number.  —  Id, 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  such  a  communication,  and  taka  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  regret  at  having  so  long  neglected  to  insert  our  valued  correspondent's  remarka,  —  Void. 

A  Water  SkreWy  similar  to  the  one  described  in  your  Magazine,  was  seen 
lately  at  noon  in  a  pond  near  Somerton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
appears  not  to  be  at  all  uncommon  here.  —  M,    January y  1830. 

The  GoatmckeTy  and  Mr,  Harvei/s  CanielopdrdaUs,  —  Sir,  Mr.  Dillon's 
theory  as  to  the  use  of  the  goatsucker's  serrated  claw  is  so  ingenious,  that 
I  think  it  worth  noticing.  Among  numerous  reasons  which  could  be 
br6ught  against  it,  I  shall  merely  inform  him  that  there  is  an  American 
group  of  this  family,  which  have  no  bristles  round  the  bill,  and  yet  have 
serrated  claws ;  and  another  group  in  Australia  having  bristles,  and  yet  with 
the  claw  smooth  and  simple.  The  Heron  tribe,  in  like  manner,  have  the 
rictus  smooth,  but  have  the  claw  serrated :  finally,  the  bristles  round  the 
bills  of  all  the  purel  v  insectivorous  birds  I  have  seen  (and  they  are  not  a 
few')  are  capable  of  being  diverged  and  contracted.  The  philosopher  of 
Selooume,  1  suspect,  is  right  in  his  conjecture. 

Your  scientific  readers  must  be  anxiously  expecting  a  description  of  the 
new  species  of  Oamelop6rdaiis  figured  in  your  fi'ontispiece,  aistinguiahed 
from  that  already  described,  by  having,  like  the  camd,  a  lump  upon  its 
shoulders.  Mr.  Har\'ey  is  an  artist  of  much  promise :  he  is  young,  I 
believe ;  so  much  the  better.  Let  him  study  nature  more,  and  effect  less, 
and  his  career  will  be  successful.  —  S,  fV.    Jan,  12.  1830. 

The  Biscacho  and  Coqiambo  OwL  —  In  Vol.  I.  p.  285.  of  your  Magazine  is 
an  extract  from  the  entertaining  travels  of  Captain  Head.  With  the  rough 
notes  of  this  galloping  adventurer  in  my  hand,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that 
some  mistake  must  have  been  made  by  the  copybt.     The  Biscacho  and 
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Coquimbo  owl,  being  two  very  difierent  animals,  are,  in  the  heading,  stated 
to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  passage  quoted  relates  to  the  Biscacho, 
an  animal  described  by  Captain  Head  as  resembling  a  rabbity  but  which,  in 
the  passage  I  allude  to,  is  called  "  a  bird."  The  description  runs  through- 
out of  the  Biscacho,  but  the  drawing  is  that  of  the  owl.  —  M,  January ^ 
1830. 

The  Aerial  Spider,  —  Sir,  My  devotedness  to  experimental  el^tricity,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  should  certainly,  at  any  rate,  have  gained  for  me  the 
reauisite  qualification  for  investi^tions  like  these,  and  I  therefore  cannot 
cede  to  an  assertion  evidence  gamed  through  the  medium  of  experiments 
diligently  and  carefully  conducted.  Atmospherical  electricity  has  been  with 
me  a  favourite  study,  and  I  trust  it  is  one  in  which  I  find  myself  in  some 
d^ee  at  home ;  and  the  emplo3n[nent  of  Ck>ulemb*s  Balance  of  Tarsim, 
with  Br^uet's  Thermometre  metaUiquey  has  been  of  essential  service  to  me. 
Professor  Brande  has  justly  concluded  that  the  divergence  of  the  threads 
in  the  fasciculi  represented  by  Mr.  Bowman's  diagram  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  explainea ;  and  a  very  slight  excess  of  electricity  in  the  excited 
substance  employed  as  a  test  for  the  electric  condition  of  the  thread,  every 
electrician  knows,  would  defeat  the  end  proposed.  Is  Mr.  Blackwall  aware 
of  this,  and  have  his  experiments  been  thus  secured  ?  A  spider's  thread, 
darted  through  the  air,  must  necessarily  acquire  electricity  fi'om  the  fiiction 
occasioned  by  its  impulse  through  that  medium  ;  and,  if  propelled  counter  to 
a  current,  the  amount  of  excitement  will  be  greater ;  a  thread  of  glass  is 
excited  under  such  circumstances.  Is  Mr.  Bladcwall  ignorant  that  a  current 
of  air  is  an  excitant  of  electricity  ?  a  fact  long  ago  proved  hf  Bennet  and 
other  electricians.  The  air  bsuing  from  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  common  bel- 
lows, and  directed  on  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  will  occasion  a  divei]^ence  of 
its  pendent  leaves.  Now,  Mr.  Blackwall  should  have  known  all  this  :  and, 
permit  me  to  ask,  what  connection  is  there  between  heated  currents  emanating 
from  the  earth  and  an  impulse  of  air,  even  on  Mr.  Blackwall's  own  showing  ? 
I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  to  Mr.  Blackwall  in  electrical  experiment ;  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  my  illustrations  of  this  branch  of  science  will  rea- 
dily, if  I  mistake  not,  give  me  credit  for  successful  and  delicate  manipulation. 
I  am  in  possession  of  attestations,  from  other  sources  than  my  own,  in  veri- 
fication of  the  asserted  fact  of  the  short-lived  term  of  existence,  in  the  case 
of  the  dark-brown  glossy  gossamer  spider^  when  imprisoned  within  narrow 
precincts,  as  a  smul  chip  box,  or  tube  of  glass ;  and  I  would  just  say  to 
others  ^certainly  not  Mr.  Blackwall)  experimentum  fiat,  I  have  found  the 
result,  m  nearly  twenty  cases,  with  this  variety,  and  have  not  made  the 
experiment  with  any  other.  The  **  shy  retiring  truth,"  however,  gleams  in 
his  own  account  of  the  matter ;  though 

**  He  that's  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

If  my  antagonist  can  satisfactorily  confute  the  facts  and  phenomena 
recorded  in  the  volume  referred  to,  he  is  a  more  profound  wit  than  I 
have  hitherto  given  him  credit  for.  This  notice,  however,  is  final  on  my 
part.  Mr.  Blackwall  may  continue  his  appeals  to  the  Council  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  or  to  the  individual  authonty  of  Humboldt :  I  protest,  how- 
ever, against  being  esteemed  accessary  to  aiu'  opinion  that  would  suppose  me 
to  think  by  proxy.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  J.  Murray,     Nov.  19.  1829. 

Mr.  Palmer  c^  ChigweWs  lists  qf  Plants.  —  Sir,  In  reading  your  last  Number  of  the  Magasine  of 
Natural  History,  I  mu«t  beg  leave  to  say,  I  wm  rather  surprUed  to  see,  among  the  plants  collected 
by  the  Rev.  &  Fslmer  of  Chigwell,  EMsex,  many  that  are,  1  believe,  every  where  almost,  in  this 
country,  of  very  common  occurrence.  Localities  of  such  plants,  I  humbly  conceive,  cannot  be  of 
any  service,  lli^mus  Nipetn  is  mentioned,  and  marked  with  a  star,  as  beinp  rather  uncommon, 
while  Ver^niea  spid^u,  certainly  a  much  more  local  plant,  is  not  so  distinguished.  If  ever  found 
in  E^ng  Forest,  it  certainly  merits  a  locality  being  given.  ^Antirrhinum  i^l&tine  is  mentioned  as 
tiefng  common  in  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chigwell.  Bv  a  ditch  is  generally  meant  an 
cxcaratioD  with  watet  in  it }  but  the  plant  in  question  is  found  almost  exclusirely  in  cultivated 
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fleldt,  and  prindpally  on  a  gniTelly  solL  ^jpdricum  pAlchrum  I  have  always  oondder^  as  a 
tolerabl/  common  plant,  but  it  is  marked  with  a  star.  Among  those  nlants  collected  in  Herts*  the 
Aspc'ruM  odoriita  and  JllenvJuithes  trifolikta  certainly  deserve  no  plaoe.  The  alpine  plant,  the 
B&rtsia  alnlna,  from  its  ba^ng  been  found  in  Epping  Forest,  only  shows  that  plants  may  be  found 
within  a  few  miles  of  London,  which  botanists  have  never  thought  of  collecting  so  fio-  from  tbeir 
usual  places  of  growth.  Thus  the  5tratibtes  albldes  fills  a  pond  on  Wandsworth  Coauaon ;  the 
ToflMdia  palAitrls  has  been  found,  I  believe,  by  the  foreman  (Mr.  Bevis?)  of  the  garden  at  Snm 
House,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  with  other  rarities.  I  found  the  ErythrseVt  pulch^lla  l^mth  taa 
boggy  part  of  a  OQpimon  that  runs  by  th6  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Kingston  to  Leatherfaead; 
and,  wnat  is  more  singular,  on  a  strong  clay  sdl,  as  this  plant  is  ustully  found  by  the  sew  side,  and 
consequently  on  a  sandy  soil.  In  the  next  page,  I  find  that  the  Ixbdia  proc6mbens  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Stock  as  a  plant  new  to  him  and  to  the  botanists  there.  I  should  conceive  that  there 
Is  no  good-slsed  common  or  heath  where  this  plant  may  not  be  found.  If  this  plant  had  been  xare 
In  SuSblk,  Sir  J.  Smith  would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  EngUah  Flora.  ^T.M.    Oct  1.  ISSa     ' 

Plants  with  white  Flowers.  —Various  lists  of  varieties  of  plants  with  white  flowers  have  been 
given  in  your  valuable  Magaaine,  and  much  interest  (if  we  may  Judge  from  the  numerous  ootre- 
spondents  who  have  appeared)  seems  to  be  taken  on  the  rafaject ;  but,  afterall,  very  little  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  point,  as  vour  correH>oodents  have  mostly  givoi  hare  lists,  withoot 
stating  the  nature  or  qualihf  qftke  soil,  or  peculiar  habitat  of  their  plants :  so  that,  from  the  mere 
enumeration  of  varieUes  of  plants,  without  ntferenoe  to  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  we 
gain  little  advantage,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Having  myself  frequently  met  with  varie- 
ties of  plants  in  botanical  rambles,  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  what  causes  operate  to  diange  the 
colour  of  the  blossom,  and  I  find  that  it  is  sometimes  merely  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  habitat ;  i 
times  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  plant  grows  appears  to  be  the  only  r ' 


sionally  an  accidental  circumstance  has  given  a  richness  to  the  soil,  and  manuring  it  has  caused 
an  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  its  ve^tation :  e.  g.  the  common  bird's-foot  trefo'd  (Lbtus  rar. 
niculKtus),  which  in  dry  upland  pastures  is  of  a  brilliant  vellow,  on  the  red  marly  banks  of  the 
Severn  assumes  a  deep  sanguine  orange  hue ;  and  a  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  observed  it  on 
the  lias  marl,  a  few  miles  on  the  western  side  of  Worcester,  perfectly  white :  in  this  case  tbe  soil 
aflfhcts  the  flowers  of  the  plant  The  bluebell  (Scflla  niktans)  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Worcester,  with  white  blossoms ;  but  I  have  uniformly  observed,  wherever  it  so  occurs,  that  the 
spot  is  uncommonly  shady,  or  that  a  wood  has,  at  no  very  distant  time,  occupied  the  place.  In  these 
cases,  the  peculiar  locality  has  an  efl^ect  upon  the  plant ;  and  in  a  dem  shady  wood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  where,  this  summer,  I  found  a  number  of  luxuriant  plants  of  the  F9uis 
quadrifblia,  in  one  spot  of  the  thicket  where  a  straggling  sunbeam  was  admitted  through  the  trees, 
and  glanced  upon  one  of  the  plants,  the  blossom  was  withered  and  shrunk,  and  the  four  leaves 
variegated.  In  illustration  of  the  accidental  luxuriance  of  plants,  I  may  mention  that  I  found  tbe 
O'rchis  mbrio.  in  a  moist  field  near  Worcester,  double  its  usual  height,  and  with  flowers  of  a  ddi. 
cate  light  pink ;  and  around  the  plant,  at  this  particular  spot  in  the  marsh,  I  noticed  some  swine^ 
dung  had  been  dropped.  In  the  list  of  plants  (p.  161,)  I  have  noticed  in  this  neighbourhood,  vary, 
ing  In  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  though  1  have  mentioned  the  particulars  above,  yet,  in  many 
insunces,  I  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the  variation.  I  think,  however,  the  nature  of  tbe 
toil  should  always  be  examined  and  noted ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  your  correspondents  to  observe 
this  in  their  botanical  communications.  —jEiiiWn  Lees.    SepL  17.  I8£9. 

Grimlue^a  arcuata, —  I  wish  your  F.R.S.  had  not  sent  you  his  drawing  of 
two  of  the  most  common  fossil  shells  in  England,  the  Oi^phs^a  arcuata. 
(fig.  20.  [).  95.)  Their  position  must  be  accidental,  for  they  have  lids  like 
oysters ;  indeed  Linneeus  classes  them  with  oysters.  —  H.  B,    Jan,  4. 1830. 

Cueullus  simplex.'^ Sir,  At  p  95.  f^  your  Magaiine^  you  have  favoured  us  with  a  drawing  of 
two  fossil  shells,  which,  your  corrcsiwndcnt  says,  *'  appear  to  be  the  Cuc6IIub  simplex  of  Rumpbius 
(tab.  59.  tit.  B.}. "  I  think,  if  he  refers  to  Sowerby's  lieceni  and  FOssil  Condtology,  he  will  find  the 
said  fossils  to  be  Oryphites ;  and,  according  to  Lamarck,  very  distinct  fit>m  CucuUae^a.  I  am.  Sir, 
Ac. ^  A  Subscriber.    Jo*?.  1830.  o  -^       * 

Meieorologieal  Observations.  —Sir,  I  feel  obliged  by  Mr.  Tstem's  notice  (i>.  95.)  of  my  remarks 
on  his  meteorological  observations;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  1  shall,  with  much  pko. 
sure,  explain  the  course  adopted  by  me  in  making  out  my  register.  I  have  abready  briefly  alluded 
to  this  at  p.  204.  Vol.  II. ;  but  perhaps  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  In  the  article  Me^ 
teorologv,  p  159.  of  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  it  is  assumed  that  the  mean  temperature^  l^  daily 
observations  at  10  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.  with  an  ordinary  thermometer,  coincides  with  the  mean  of 
the  doUjf  extremes  J  and  the  mean  taken  In  this  manner,  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  dsily 
extremes  for  71  months,  gives  only  a  difference  of  0'3P,  and  in  some  years  there  is  not  the  smallest 
ftractional  diflbrcnce ;  and  my  own  observations  corroborate  what  is  there  suted.  For  example : 
at  10  A.  M.  I  find  the  thermometer  indicate  50°,  and  at  10  p.  m.  40°.  These  results  are  marked  in 
separate  columns,  and  the  mean  iS^  extended  in  a  column  by  itself.  On  examining  my  night  and 
day  thermometer  at  10  p.m.,  I  find  the  minimum  38*",  and  the  maximum  5^  {  the  mean  of  which 
Is  also  450.  Should  any  fractional  diflierence  occur,  the  mean  of  means  is  taken  for  the  true 
mean ;  but  knowing  that  such  difference  is  extremely  slight,  I  have  repeatedly  recommended 
taking  the  mean,  as  stated  above,  with  an  ordinary  thermometer,  with  a  view  to  encourage  gar- 
deners to  keep  registers,  who  may  not  liave  self.registcring  thermometers.  Evcrr  ten  days  tbe 
true  mean  is  added,  and  divided  by  90  for  the  mean  of  that  decade.  The  monthly  mean  is  obutncd 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  true  daily  means  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  and  the  annual 
mean  by  dividing  the  sum  of  these  by  IS.  The  mean  of  the  barometrical  range  is  taken  in  the 
same  manner.  The  dew  point  is  ascertained  at  2  o'clock  by  plunging  a  thermometer  in  a  glass  of 
water,  cooled,  if  necessary,  by  fl-igorific  mixtures,  noting  the  temperature  when  the  dew  ceases  to 
appear  on  the  outside  of  the  glass.  Spring  water  at  47°  often  eflbcts  this  in  summer  without  any 
mixture.  I  also  employ  Leslie's  diffbrenUal  thermometer  for  a  check,  but  the  calculations  are 
tedious. 

The  annual  average  temperature  at  this  pl.'ice  for  the  last  seven  years  I  find  to  be  477°  j  and  at 


aphroxUnMe  nearly  to  the  truth,  the  annual  mean  temperature  here  should  be  47 'So  which  U 
uithm  O-.-o  of  the  seven  p.^at  seasons.    According  to  the  same  authority,  the  annual  mean  tcm- 
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pcMture  at  Wycombe  ihoiiH  be  about  51©.  which  comes  rcty  near  with  the  annual  mean  at 
Chiiwtek  by  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Tatem's  mode  of  taking  bis  obMrvationa  accounts  for  the  difference. 
He  infonns  ub  (p.  96.)  that  **  the  thermometer  is  examined  everr  day  at  8  a.m,  3  p.m.  (esteemed 
the  hottest  period  of  the  day),  and  10  p.m.  ;  and  the  extreme  of  cold  is  ascertained  by  a  self-reffls. 
tering  thermometer;  thus  giving  four  obserrations  of  that  instrument,  at!  of  which  are  daUr 
registered  ;  and  the  monthly  mean  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  these  by  the  number  A 
obserrations,  which,  of  course,  varies  with  the  number  of  days  in  each  month.  From  thb  state- 
ment, Mr.  Gorrie  wiU  see  that  I  refer  to  the  dailv  esrtremet."  Now,  what  I  understand  by  the 
daily  extremes  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  only ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  T^tem  cools 
bis  maximum  considerably  by  adding  his  observations  of  8  and  10,  hours  the  temperature  of 
which  approximates  nearly  to  the  minimum  in  winter :  but  these  two  cold  periods  bear  their  AiII 
share  in  estimating  the  mean;  which  will  easily  account  for  annual* results  being  so  much  below 
what,  according  to  meteorologists,  they  should  indicate.  I  hope  Mr.  Tatem  will  excuse  the  fl-ee. 
dom  of  these  remarks.  I  have,  agreeably  to  his  request,  bnefly  stated  the  method  by  which  I 
keep  my  register,  and  given  my  authority,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  difibrence 
between  the  results  of  our  observations.    I  must  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Tatem  that  it  was  the  hiirh 

Stoion  I  entertained  of  his  accuracy  that  induced  me  first  to  notice  that  diiftrcnce,  and  of  which 
rough  bis  kindness,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  cause.    I  am,  &c. — Archibald  Gvrrie,   Annat 
Gardens,  Ftb.  1.  183(X 


Abt.  VII.     Queries  and  Answers, 

Bewick's  ReRcs.  (p.  92.) — Sir,  Though  I  deem  the  chief  part  of  his  polite 
enquiry  answered  in  a  previous  page,  it  would  be  uncourteous  not  to  make 
some  reply  to  yoiu"  learned,  elaborate,  and  really  usefiil  correspondent,  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Bree.  Yes ;  it  toas  an  old  horse  that  my  friend  Bewick  last 
engraved;  and  he  kas  cut  black  profiles  of  very  many  of  his  friends,  and 
other  specimens  of  his  art,  wherewith  to  illustrate  his  autobiographic  me- 
moir. And  I  quite  concur  with  the  above  reverend  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man, that  not  only  the  relicsyhut  a  complete  collection,  of  all  the  works 
of  this  "  painter"  (as  he  is  most  properlv  called)  should  be  published  by  and 
for  the  advantage  of  his  famOy ;  whom  1  have  warned  into  whose  hands  they 
commit  any  of  nis  papers,  as  lives  (like  sign-post  Shakspeares)  of  eminent 
men  are  often,  immediately  after  their  decease,  got  up  to  catch  a  penny, 
with  pulf  and  parade,  by  heavy  book-makers,  without  gumption  enough  to 
compose  the  life  and  character  of  a  cabbage  grub.  ^  Could  a  fit  editor  be 
found,  who,  without  departing  from  his  province,  ancl  "  speaking  more  than 
is  set  down  for  him,  which  (says  honest  Hamlet)  shows  a  pitind  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  uses  it,"  my  beloved  friends,  the  Bewicks,  would  have 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  would  liberally  come  forward,  with  their  friends,  in 
concurrence.  Such  a  work  might  be  considered  of  national  interest,  if 
produced  in  a  superior  manner,  with  its  numberless  embellishments  and 
illustrations,  and  tne  honourable  task  may  well  become  a  Briton.- — John  F* 
M.  Dovaston,     Westfetton^  near  Shrewsbury y  Jan,  30.  1830. 

The  Cause  of  Goitre. —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  Obscurus  (Vol.  II. 
p.  403.")  wishes  to  be  informed  what  is  the  most  generally  received  opinion 
as  to  tne  cause  of  goStre,  and  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  satisfying  him 
on  that  point  if  I  were  able ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  opinion  has 
hitherto  been  advanced  which  is  at  all  satisfactory ;  and  as  so  many  emi- 
nent individuals  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  not  presume  to  hazard 
a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  drinking  dissolved 
ice  or  snow,  as  some  have  imagined,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  disease 
is  not  uncommon  at  Sumatra,  where  neither  ice  nor  snow  is  ever  seen,  while 
in  Greenland,  where  snow-water  is  commonly  used,  it  b  unknown.  That 
it  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  a  residence  in  mountainous  districts  is 
equally  certain,  since  it  is  found  among  all  classes  of  society,  in  almost  all 
countries,  and  most  frequently  among  females.  Humboldt  saw  it  in  South 
America,  in  high  districts  and  low  ones,  in  those  which  were  dry  as  well  as 
in  those  saturated  with  damp,  in  a  high  temperature  as  well  as  in  a  low  one, 
and  worst  where  the  water  was  chemically  the  purest.  Obscurus  is  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  muscles  of  the  neck  have  any  thing  to  do  with  tnie  goi- 
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ire,  excq)t  secondarily,  by  the  eztensbn  of  the  disease  to  the  surrouiMfing 
parts.  It  is  properly  a  disease  affecting  the  thyroid  eland.  As  it  is  gene- 
rally of  little  consequence  except  from  the  deformity  it  occasions,  ttiose 
affected  with  it  (in  this  country  at  least)  are  very  unfi^equently  the  subjects 
of  a  severe  operation  for  its  removal ;  and,  if  by  **  the  knife"  Obscurus  means 
the  extirpation  of  the  gland,  I  believe  no  one  would  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt 
it,  unless  the  patient's  life  were  in  immediate  danger  from  the  pressure  of  the 
(leased  structure  on  the  trachea  obstructing  respiration.  The  arteries 
supplying  the  tumour  (which  are  generally  enlarged)  have  been  tied  with 
partial  success,  and  setons,  blisters,  leeches,  fHction  with  or  without  medi- 
caments, and  pressure,  with  alkaline  and  tonic  medicines  internally,  have  each 
and  all  been  more  or  less  successful  in  different  instances ;  but  the  greatest 
dependence  at  present  is  upon  the  preparations  of  iodine,  which  are  used,  not 
'^to  neutralise  any  noxious  qualities  of  the  water"  drank  by  the  patient, 
but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  action  on  the  glandular  system  of  the  body 
generally.  To  its  good  effects  in  the  early  stage  of  the  c&sease,  I  can  bear 
witness,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  found  equally  beneficial  in  a  case  of 
long  standing.  I  am.  Sir,  Sec, — J»  Aaron,  M.R,C,S, — Birmingham^  Sepi, 
17.  1829. 

A  Fight  between  a  Rat  and  a  Hedge^tparrow,  —  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, a  friend  of  mine  was  witness  of  a  fight  between  a  rat  and  a  hedge- 
sparrow.  The  sparrow  acted  on  the  offensive  as  well  as  on  the  defensive, 
by  striking  the  rat  on  the  head  with  its  beak.  On  hearing  my  friend 
approach,  the  sparrow  flew  away,  and  the  rat,  of  course,  disappeared  among 
the  bushes.  What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this  fight  ?  It  was  too  late 
for  the  sparrow  to  have  young  or  eggs  to  defend ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  any 
other  reason  for  her  attack  on  the  rat.  It  evidently  could  not  be  in  selt> 
defence,  for  she  could  fly  away  as  well  at  first  as  at  last.  —  Y.    Dec,  1829. 

The  Cdvia  Cobdpa,  or  Guinea-pig  (in  answer  to  C.  Lamb.  Vol.  1 1,  p.  806.),  ia  a  naUve  oT Guinea  and 
the  Braiilfl,wherc  It  isgeneraliy  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  leldom  vart^ated  with  orange  and  Mack, 
In  Irregular  blotches,  as  in  England.  They  dwell  in  warrens,  like  rabbits,  whom,  in  their  food  and 
manner  of  liTing,  they  strongly  resemble ;  and  would,  without  doubt,  be  speedily  extirpated  by  the 
smaller  kinds  of  cats,  in  which  their  country  so  greatly  abounds,  were  it  not  for  the  rafud  and 
almost  incredible  multiplication  of  their  species,  six  hundred,  on  an  average,  being  annnaUypro. 
duced  trom  each  female.  In  confinement,  their  food  consists  of  the  most  Juicy  and  sooculciit 
herbs ;  they  will  also  eat  bread  sofjped  in  milk,  grains  and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  especially  apples :  and 
here  it  mav  be  well  to  correct  an  error  of  Buflfbn's,  who  states,  '<  that,  though  pcrpetuany  throw, 
ing  out  urine,  M«y  never  drmk."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  all  tnose  that  I  have  seen 
have  always  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  drinking,  being  particularly  fond  of  milk,  and 
never  reAising  water  when  oflbrod  them.  Their  sleep  is  short  and  frequent ;  they  utter  a  shrill 
piercins  cry  when  in  want  of  any  thing,  or  when  any  one  approaches  near  them,  and  ftequmtly 
perish  from  cold,  moisture,  or  want  of  exercise.  On  the  whole,  they  are  extremely  timid,  deiicat^ 
and  feeble,  but  inoflfbnsive,  docile,  and  elegant :  useless  for  food,  in  this  country,  at  least,  or  for 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  domesticated  animals  are  generally  applied,  but  very  well  wlapled, 
ttom  their  genUeness  and  beauty,  to  be  kept  as  pets.  —  PercewU  Hunter.    Jmie ^  ifea 

The  Night-Jar,  or  Goatsucker,  —  Is  it  generally  known  that  the  Night-Jar, 
or  Goatsucker  (Ckprimulpis  europae^usj,  is  reared  in  the  manner  of  the 
cuckoo  ?  At  least,  one  circumstance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  within  my 
knowledge.  Last  spring,  a  large  bird  was  observed  to  visit  a  hedge  conti- 
guous to  the  road-side,  and  enclosing  a  garden  at  Newington,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent.  It  was  soon  remarked  that  a  hedge-sparrow  had  built  her  nest 
there,  and  that  there  was  an  egg  of  a  larger  size  than  hers,  and  of  a  different 
colour,  in  the  nest.  The  incubation  was  watched,  and  a  stranger  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  progeny  of  the  hedge-sparrow  was  hatched  with  her 
own  offspring.  In  a  short  time  the  intruder  grew  so  fast  that  it  occupied 
the  whole  nest  itself,  having  previously  ejected  the  young  of  the  rightful 
owner.  When  the  bird  was  fledged,  and  nearly  ready  to  take  wing,  it  was 
placed  in  a  cage,  supposing  it  to  be  a  voung  cuckoo ;  but,  as  the  plumage 
became  perfected,  it  proved  itself  a  night-jar.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  similar 
circumstance  of  this  bh-d  has  been  recorded.  —  W.  Masters,  Curator  of  the 
Canterbury  Mitseum,    .Tizn.S.  1830. 

Softening  the  Skins  of  Birds  (in  answer  to  J.  A.  H.).  —The  skin  should  be 
thrown  into  a  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  it  without  bending,  and 
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he  coTered  whh  water  free  from  any  brackish  properties :  to  effect  which,  it 
must  be  sunk  by  weights  att^hed  to  the  bill  and  feet.  It  must  be  suffered 
to  remain  until  perfectly  saturated  and  softened,  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  accomplished  when  the  toes  can  be  straightened,  and  the  bill  opened 
with  gentle  force.  I  have  found  18  hours  to  be  sufficient  for  the  largest  birds, 
and  3  or  4  for  the  smallest.  The  skin  must  then  be  hung  up  by  the  beak  for 
«  short  time,  to  aUow  the  water  to  drain  off,  and  must  afterwards  be  com- 
pletely buried,  for  at  least  12  hours,  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  will  come  off  in 
lar]^  flakes  or  cakes  on  being  touched,  and  any  small  remaining  particles  are 
easdv  brushed  off  with  a  feather.  I  have  invariably  found  the  skin  to  be 
much  benefited  by  this  process,  and  to  have  every  appearance  of  being  fresh 
taken  from  the  body.  The  plaster  of  Paris,  at  least  the  crusted  parts,  cannot 
be  used  a  second  time.  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris 
in  skinning  birds :  it  keeps  the  skin  clean,  by  absorbing  the  blood  and  grease, 
which  might  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  the  feathers.  —  Edward  P. 
Thompson,    Dec.8.lS29. 

The  Cuckoo,  —  To  what  country  does  the  cuckoo  migrate  during  our 
autumn  and  winter,  and  does  she  lay  her  single  egg  in  her  new  abode,  as 
«be  does  here  ?--lV.H.  WhUe,     Bedford^  Nov.  25.  1829, 

T7te  Missel  Thrush, — Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  enquire,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Ma^izine,  if  any  of  your  correspondents  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  missel-thrush  (Turdus  visclvorus)  is 
to  be  classed  among  the  number  of  our  songsters.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  it  is  not^  and  a  very  close  observer  of  nature 
^the  aadior  of  Hie  Journal  of  a  Naturaiisi)  remarks  that  ^  it  seems  to  have 
no  song,  no  voice,  but  a  harsh  predictive  note  ;**  as  if  he  alluded  merely  to 
that  harsh  grating  cry  which  they  often  utter,  and  e^ecially  when  collected 
together  in  numbers  during  the  autumn,  t  have  also  spoken  to  several 
persons  on  the  subject,  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  have  scarcely  met  with  one  who  does  not  consider  the  bird  in  question 
to  be  totally  devoid  of  song,  and  to  be  no  more  a  contributor  to  the  music  of 
the  woods  than  the  jay  or  magpie.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  this  united  evidence 
i^ainst  me,  I  am  bold  enough  to  maintain  mat  it  has  a  perfect  son^  and 
fihall  be  extremely  gratified  to  find  any  one  who  will  bear  me  out  m  this 
assertion.  I  have  never  been  able  to  approach  the  bird  while  in  the  act  of 
singing,  sinpe  from  its  always  selecting  the  summit  of  a  tree  for  that  piu*- 
pose,  and  being  of  a  very  shy  disposition,  it  has  always  flown  off  before  I 
could  get  near  enough  to  inspect  it ;  but  from  its  peciiliar  darting  mode  of 
flying,  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  the  missel-thrush.  The 
note  resembles  that  of  the  blackbird  more  than  die  common  thrush,  and  is* 
I  believe,  generallv  mistaken  for  the  former ;  but  it  is  much  louder  and  less 
mellow,  and  free  from  that  warbling  nature  so  peculiar  to  the  blackbird.  Its 
song  seems  to  consist  of  only  three  or  four  notes,  which  it  continues  to  repeat 
oyer  and  over  again,  for,  perhaps,  half-  sm  hour  together,  with  scarcelv  any 
Tariation,  pausing  for  a  second  between  every  stave,  till  the  ear  is  almost 
wearied  with  its  monotony :  on  which  account  it  gives  one  more  the  idea  of 
,  being  a  young  blackbird  wnich  has  not  yet  acquired  its  perfect  song.  It  also 
begins  to  sing  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  dther  the  thrush  or  blackbird, 
and  generally  in  very  wild  cold  weather.  I  remember  once,  in  particular, 
hearing  it  in  the  week  after  Christmas-day  in  the  year  1827,  when  the  trees 
■  were  loaded  with  one  of  the  heaviest  hoar-frosts  I  ever  witnessed,  singing 
as  merrily  as  if  it  had  mistaken  the  snowy  covering  for  the  more  grateful 
shape  of  the  summer  foliage.  There  also  appeared  to  be  another  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  continued  to  answer  it  for  some  time.  It  ^erally  discon- 
tinued its  song  at  the  end  of  May,  but  I  have  heard  it  this  year  as  late  as 
the  end  of  June.     I  am.  Sir,  Scc—J,  B,    Au^.  4.  1829. 

Turdus  mudctu,  —  I  have  often  been  surpnsed  on  finding  a  quantity  of 
snail-shells,  broken  into  small  bits,  chiefly  Uie  H^lix  nemorMis,  on  a  bank 
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in  my  garden,  lying  about  a  stone  j  and  it  was  not  till  v«ry  lately  diat  I  wai 
able  to  account  for  the  manner  of  their  coming  there.  I  then  saw  a  throstle 
(Turdus  musicus)  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  sheU  against  a  stone,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  snail.  From  this  circumstance,  I  should  conceive  the  snaH^ 
afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  this  species  of  bird  during  the  winter 
season ;  or  during  a  scarcity  of  worms  or  insects,  on  which  1  nave  always 
considered  them  to  subsist.  Some  of  your  able  correspondents  will,  pro- 
bably, be  able  to  give  some  further  information  on  the  food  of  this  species 
of  bird.  —  IV.  H.  White.     Bedford  Nov.  25. 1829. 

Facts  and  Qtteriet  as  to  Birds  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  — Loxia  curvir6ttra. 
In  winter  1828-9,  the  crossbill  was  seen  in  small  flocks  in  the  larch  woods  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  obtained  two  specimens,  male  and  female:  the  male 
of  a  rose  colour ;  the  female,  yellowish  green.  (Bewick^s  British  Birds,  1809, 
vol.  i.  p,  154.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  crossbill  followed  the  apple  into 
England.     Has  this  species  of  bird  followed  the  larch  into  Scotland  ? 

Eniberiza  nivalis.  During  the  same  winter,  I  got  specimens,  male  and 
female,  of  the  snowflake,  shot  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"ilLergus  albellus. — ^Also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  male  bird  smew,  or 
white  nun,  killed  on  the  boach  near  Prestwick  church.  The  hen  bird  was 
also  shot,  and  is  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood. 

AfmpeUs  gdrrulus  f  There  were  also  killed  in  this  county,  last  winter, 
several  birds  which  were  called  Bohemian  chatterers.  I  did  not  sec  luiy  of 
them,  but  they  were  described  as  being  remarkably  beautiful.  Is  this  the 
chatterer  of  Bewick  (-4'mpelis  gdrrulus)  ? 

A'fMU  C^gntisfcrus.  Within  this  last  fortnight,  several  flocks  of  swans 
{the  wild,  I  presume)  have  been  observed,  from  which  the  country  people 
prognosticate  a  severe  winter ;  and  already  a  decided  frost  seems  to  have 
set  m. 

Col^ibus.  1  saw  a  bird  which  was  shot  the  other  day  on  this  coast,  and 
which  I  had  not  seen  before :  it  spears  to  be  a  guillemot.  Not  having  an 
^opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  Bewick*s  description,  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther it  be  his  guillemot,  lesser  guillemot,  or  spotted  guillemot.  'Hie  biU 
appeared  to  me  to  be  black,  and  the  legs  reddish ;  the  wings  were  black. 

Can  I  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  your  interesting  Periodical, 
whether  there  is  any  more  modern  work  that  now  comes  in  place  of  Be- 
wick's British  Birds,  and  what  is  the  latest  edition  of  Bewick.  I  am.  Sir, 
yoiu^,  &c.  —  Z.  Z.     Ai/r,  Dec.  19.  1829. 

Wr&ndifies.  —  Do  the  swallows  migrate  to  the  south  of  Europe,  or  do 
they  cross  the  Mediterranean  into  Africa  ?  Do  they  propagate  their  species 
there  as  well  as  here  ?—W.H.  White.     Bedford,  Nov.  25. 1829. 

A  remarkable  Vanessa,  Po. — Sir,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  specimen  of 
theVandssa  To,  which  I  took  in  1827,  that  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  eyes 
on  the  inferior  wing|s,  as  well  as  of  the  dark  ground  they  are  placed  on,  and 
the  light^K>loured  circle  that  surrounds  them.  That  they  were  not  niUied 
off  in  taking,  I  am  sure,  as  the  specimen  is  in  most  capital  preservation. 
Having  made  numerous  enquiries  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  cannot  meet  with 
any  one  who  has  either  taken  or  seen  a  similar  insect  before.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  further  information  of  it  firom  some  of  your  nume- 
rous correspondents.  I  am,  S^,  8cc. — H.  S.  Snuth.  Leeds,  October,  1829. 
7%«  Nidus  attached  to  a  Reed  (p.  94.)  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
species  of  wasp ;  I  am  inclined  to  think,  die  Tespa  holditica,  mentioned  in* 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  504.  I  should  have  felt  quite 
certain  of  this,  if  the  inner  coat  of  the  one  in  question  had  not  been  shorter 
-than  the  middle  one,  which  is  not  quite  accordant  with  the  description  given 
by  those  authors;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  an  accidental  variance, 
possibly  owing  to  the  nidus  not  b^ng  fully  completed;  for,  possibly,  tf 
another  tier  of  cells  had  been  added,  the  inner  covering  mig^t  then  have 
been  extended ;  or  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  shelter  in  which  the  nidus  was 
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placed  may  have  rendered  the  extension  of  the  inner  covering  unnecessary ; 
for,  though  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  nidus  built  by  eadi  individual  of 
each  distmct  snecies  of  insect,  yet,  under  varying  circumstances,  they  will 
at  times  vary  ttieir  plan  of  operation,  as  Huber  proved  by  his  experiments 
on  bees.  —  John  Thompson,     HuU,  Jan.  1 ) .  1830. 


hldut  attached  to  a  Acvrf.— Sr,  In  answer  to  your  correqxmdent  G.  M.  (p  91),  I  should  top. 
,io«e  the  **  nidus  attached  to. a  reed"  to  be  the  nest  of  the  solitary  wasp  {ttgpt.  eampaniria),  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  that  interesting  work  the  Journal  t^  a  NaturaliUt  p.  33^,  as  well  at 


a  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book.    1  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  W.  H.,  UN.     Yeovil.  Jan,  IS.  183a 

A  eurioitu  BtUlcontaUune  Beet.  —  One  of  your  correspondents  in  the  9f  agazine  of  Natural  History 
(VoL  II.  p.  404.)  requejU  mformatioi;  respecting  **  a  curious  ball  containing  bees,**  which  he  found 
•Impended  Arom  the  roof  of  a  hen-house ;  and,  as  I  see  no  reply  to  his  enauiry  in  the  Noveicber  Num. 
ber«  firoiD  a  more  able  band,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  following  accouui,  accompanied  with  a  sketch 
{fig.  aSL)  of  a  similar  nest,  which  will,  perhaps,  satisfy  his  curiosity.  About  three  yean  ago,  I 
round  a  deserted  habitatioa,  of  very  ddicate  structure, 

and  of  a  greyish  colour,  adhering  to  the  ceiling  of  a        *j<)         ' '  ^  ^  ^'-^^"^-S*-^^^ 
▼erandaht  which  was  overgrown  with  the  purple  --'.^  _^^V^V: — ^ 

Cl^matia.    The  texture  was  very  like  that  of  thin  .  _     ^    ^ 

unsiMd  (blotting)  paper ;  and  I  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  guess  by  what  insect  it  had  been  constructed,  till 


I  mot  witK  an  account  of  it  in  Rees's  Cucloptedia 
(article  ^i^spa),  in  which,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
I^atreiUe,  it  U  attributed  to  the  workmanship  of 


the  F^spa  holsAtica  of  Fabricius.    Since  that  time  I 

have  seen  a  move  accurate  dcscripUon  of*it  in  the 

Journal  ^  a  Naturalist.     The  intelligent,  though 

unknown  [L.  Knapp,  Esq.,  F.L.SL3,  author,  speak. 

ing  of  the  variety  and  delicate  countruction  of  th« 

nests  of  insects,  says:^i"  Among  those  with  which 

I  am  acquainted,  none  pleases  me  more  than  that 

of  a  solitary  wasp  {ViapA  campanhria)  which  occa. 

sionally  visits  us  here.    It  is  not  a  common  insect ; 

but  I  have  met  with  Uieir  nests :  one  was  fixed  be. 

neath  a  piece  of  oak  bark  placed  in  a  pile ;  another 

was  pendent  in  the  hollow  of  a  bank  of  earth.    The 

materials  which  composed  these  abodes  seemed  to  be 

particles  scraped  or  torn  from  tlie  dry  parts  of  Uie 

willow,  sallow,  or  some  such  soft  wood,  and  cemented 

again  by  animal  glue,  very  similar  in  texture  to  that 

provided  by  the  common  wasp,  which  makes  great 

use  of  the  half-decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  and  will  iicnctrate  through  crevices  in  the  bark,  to  abrade 

away  the  dry  wood  beneath.   They  seem  to  have  but  small  families,  ten  or  twelve  cells  only  being 

provided.  These  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  egg-shaped  cup,  contracted  at  the  lower  end,  wher« 

an  orifice  is  left  for  the  entrance  Tliis,  again,  is  covered  in  the  part  where  the  cells  are  placed,  by 

a  loose  hood  or  shed,  extendiug  about  half  wav  down  the  inner  one.  The  peiiciciit  situation  of  the 

whole,  and  this  external  hood,  round  which  the  air  has  a  free  circulation,  are  admirably  contrived 

for  securing  the  cells  from  iixjury  by  water.    The  nest,  when  hanging  in  its  proper  situation,  is 

like  the  commencement  of  some  paper. work  flower,  and  can  never  t)e  observed  but  with  admir. 

ation  of  the  elegance  of  its  structure ;  and  the  unusu.il  appearance  of  the  whole  must  excite  the 

attention  of  the  most  incurious  observer  of  such  things."  If  you  consider  these  particulars  worthy 

a  place  in  the  Magazine,  they  are  quite  at  your  service;  and  I  beg  to  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. <« 

H'm.  Siowe.    Buckingham,  Dec.  4. 18^. 

Curioiuf  Property  of  a  Fltfs  i?ye.  —  Goldsmith,  in  his  Animated  Nature^ 
mentions  the  fact  of  an  experiment  made  upon  a  fly's  eye,  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  objects  might  be  seen  through  it,  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope ;  when  it  was  discovered,  that  the  power  it  possessed  of  multiplying 
and  diminishing  objects  was  incalculable ;  so  that  a  single  soldier,  when 
viewed  through  it,  appeared  a  whole  army  of  pygmies.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
fly  itself  sees  in  tliis  manner,  or  can  the  powers  of  the  hirnian  eye  itself  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  this  extraordinary  appearance?  —  M.    Jmu  1830. 

Skate  Spawn,  —  In  answer  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Boston  (p.  93), 
I  should  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  transparent  jelly-like  masses, 
which  he  describes  as  so  frequently  cast  on  the  shore  near  Boston,  are  a 
species  of  the  MediW ;  most  likely  Medusa  aurita,  I  should  conceive,  from 
his  description,  or  probably  Mediisa  capitata,  thoiigh  I  should  think  the  for- 
mer. As  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea  coast,  I  am  sur- 
n"  ed  at  his  not  having  seen  these  animals  in  motion  more  than  once ;  for 
^ho  only  very  seldom  see  the  sea,  have  noticed  hundreds  of  the  Mediisa 
aurita  moving  in  the  manner  he  describes  off*  the  coast  of  Scarborough.  The 
Greenland  captains  here  inform  us  that  a  very  minute  species  of  this  animal, 
and  a  kind  of  small  shrimp,  which  are  found  in  myriads  in  the  Greenland 
seas,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  whale. — John  Thompson.  HuU y  Jan.  11, 
1830. 

O  2 
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T%€  Sarnie,  BUeher,  wd  OiOkm.  (p.  94.)  ^  Sir,  I  oflbr  a  few  remarkf,  in  replv  to  Mr.  Haw. 
king's  enquiry,  whether  the  samirt  ever  become*  a  salmon.  The  ready  answer  ul  that  (he  sasalet 
is  a  perfectly  distinct  species  of  flsh,  propagating  its  kind  like  all  other  species :  baTing  a  regulat 
couxie  of  existence  proper  to  itself,  and  being  connected  with  the  salmon  no  otherwise  than  tbcar 
being  generally  found  together  in  the  same  rivers :  and  yet  your  correspondent  is  ftilly  Josdflcd 
In  putting  the  question,  for  a  groat  deal  of  mystery  and  misconception  have  prerailed  as  to  th« 
origin  and  ultimate  destiny  of  the  fish  in  question ;  and  purporting  to  remove  these,  in  the  pee. 
sent  remarlu,  it  will  require  going  pretty  ftreely  into  the  natural  history  of  the  case. 

•"■     ~     **•  '■  fisn,  ' '    "   —.-  —  -—. .-U.J 


The  Samlet  Is  a  small  fish,  Arom  6  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  S  or  4ob.  in  weight,  t  „ 
ftx>m  a  fresh.water  trout  of  the  same  site,  chiefly  by  a  row  of  light  blue  blotches  down  each  skle. 
Its  natural  element  is  the  sea,  but,  like  most  of  tne  salmon  genus,  it  annually  ascends  oar  rivtersp 
almost  to  their  sources,  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  all ;  that  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  the 
gravelly  beds  of  the  streams,  far  ftom  the  many  marine  enemies  which  would  entirely  devour  the 
whole,  if  lodged  in  the  gravel  and  sands  of  the  shores.    It  ascends  the  rivers  In  autumn,  and  dis. 

rsars  from  them  in  winter ;  and  very  probablv  that  appearance  and  disappearance  have  been 
source  of  the  many  strange  and  absurd  opinions  entertained  at  diifbrent  periods  oooconiog  it, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  IocilI  names  given  to  it.  In  this  neighbonrhood  it  is  called  a  Wradc. 
rider,  flrom  its  appearing  in  autumn  when  the  streams  are  flill  of  wrack,  and  frequently  ritinc  to 
the  angler's  fly  from  those  vegetable  beds.  In  Cumberland  it  ii  called  a  Brandling ;  in  the  higher 
course  of  the  Severn  a  Laspring }  and  in  Wales,  and  many  other  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  it 
has  other  local  names ;  and  these,  again,  have  tended  to  increase  the  con  Aision  accompanying  its 
natural  history.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  its  beting  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  frequented  by 
the  salmon,  has  originated  many  of  the  wiki  notions  connecting  it  with  that  flsh.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  a  spurious  brood  of  the  salmon,  incapable  of  propagation,  by  the  whole  race  being  of 
one  sex ;  a  monstrous  anomaly,  unworthy  of  the  meanest  naturalist,  by  admitting  that  the  many 
millions  which  annually  enter  our  rivers  were  the  constant  blundering  productions  of  a  power  so 
undeviatingly  correct  in  all  its  other  infinity  of  progeny. 

It  is  universally  true,  that  all  anomalous  productions  in  oiiganie  nature  are  limited  to  fndivi. 
duals,  and  never  extend  into  a  general  and  continuous  succession.  That  absurd  notion  was  Al- 
lowed by  one  equally  groundless,  that  samlets  were  the  young  fry  of  salmon,  and  ultimately  grew 
up  into  that  flsh.  The  case  is  eanly  refuted.  Samlets  abound  in  our  rivers  onir  in  autumn,  when 
the  salmon  arc  mostly  ascending  to  deposit  their  spawn  many  weeks  subsequently ;  and  that  spawn 
is  not  animated  into  a  flsh  of  the  site  of  a  samlet  until  the  following  March  and  April,  when  the 
rivers  swarm  with  them,  and  when  no  trace  of  the  samlet  remains.  To  the  practised  angler,  the 
young  salmon  and  samlet  are  as  distinctly  known  frt>m  each  other  as  the  chicken  and  duckling: 
The  fisherman's  account,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  having  wired  the  tail  of  a  samlet,  and 
afterwards  found  it  a  salmon,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  least  credit.  In  all  cases  of  aoysteries, 
the  delusion  is  kept  up  by  similar  idle  stories.  The  tail  of  fish  is  the  sole  instrument  oT  propuL 
sion,  and  in  so  small  a  one  as  the  samlet,  a  very  moderate  piece  of  wire  would  soon  exhaust  and 
destroy  it  The  number  of  sahnon  entering  the  Severn  is  probably  less  than  as  one  to  five  bun- 
drAl  of  the  samlets,  and  the  same  little  flsh  of  two  or  three  ounces,  returning  a  doaen  pounds  in 
weight,  into  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  and  at  the  same  local  situation,  holds  out  such  a 
chain  of  improbabilities,  as  to  fiimbh  another  striking  Instance  of  the  easy  credence  which  ab- 
surdities obtain  in  the  absence  of  understanding.  In  former  times,  when  ghosts  were  in  fashion, 
6very  parish  had  its  particular  histories  of  the  nightly  wanderingsof  someof  its  former  residents ; 
and  these  midnight  itinerants,  like  the  fisherman's  samlet,  never  showed  themselves  to  more  than 
a  single  witness  at  a  tima  These  fooleries  have  passed  away ;  but,  stranger  yet,  natural  history 
still  abounds  with  its  spectral  phantoms  of  upas  trees,  serpent  fludnations,  innate  instincts,  and 
numerous  others: 

In  Mr.  Hawkins's  other  query,  as  to  whether  the  Boteher,  the  GiUion^  andthe  Salmon  are  mcrdv 
varieties  or  the  same  fish,  a  direct  answer  cannot  be  given ;  the  first  two  names  l)eing  strictly  local, 
and  afTording  no  means  of  knowing  what  sorts  of  fish  are  really  intended.  A  short  notice,  however, 
of  the  natural  habitudes  of  the  salmon,  will  be  quite  suflScient  to  solve  the  case.  The  natural  ele- 
ment of  the  salmon,  as  observed  before,  is  the  sea.  There  onlv  is  to  t>e  found  in  abundance  that 
natural  and  nutritious  food  which  promotes  his  early  and  rapid  growth,  and  restores  his  wasted 
tnme  from  the  extieme  exhaustion,  generally  amounting  to  half  its  original  weight,  in  which  it 
always  returns  tcom  fresh  into  salt  water.  Tbe  safe  uropagation  of  the  species  requres  that  the 
spawn  should  be  deposited  and  covered  up  in  beds  or  gravel,  at  the  bottom  of  running  water ;  and 
ware  than  done  in  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  whole  would  be  soon  rooted  up  and  devoured  by 
crabs,  flounders,  sand  eels^  shell. fish,  and  many  other  hungry  depredators,  always  in  seaidi  of 
food  in  such  situations.  In  the  streams  of  rivers  there  are  no  such  enemies :  and  hence  it  is^  and 
solely  on  that  account,  that  the  oM  flsh  annually  quit  the  element,  to  healthy  and  congemal  to 
their  nature,  for  one  wherein,  from  entering  it,  they  experi«ice  so  much  of  privation  and  waste. 
In  that  situation  the  spawn  safely  progresses  into  lire,  and  the  young  attain  a  siae  and  activity 
enabling  them  to  pass  down  into  their  natural  element  with  powers  of  escape  from  their  many 
marine  pursuers.  Tbe  spawn  is  deposited  in  the  last  tlirce  months  of  the  year,  and  in  March 
and  April  the  young  are  several  inches  in  length.  The  same  young  fish  return  back  into  the 
rivers  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  arc  then  called  Gilses,  and  so  wonderftilly  rapid 
has  their  growth  been,  that  the  same  fish,  which  in  March  weighed  two  or  three  ounces,  weigh  as 
gilse,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  an  increase,  in  so  short  a  period,  of  fifty  times  the  origi. 
aal  weight  The  gilse,  on  their  second  visit  into  fresh  water,  are  deemed  salmon.  Such  is  the 
simple  history  of  this  noble  fish,  and  it  brushes  away  all  the  silly  anomalous  btundcrings  of  mixing 
it  up  and  mystifying  it  with  other  species. 

A  very  singular  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  a  quarter  the  least  to  be  expected  of  all  othen. 
The  late  lamented  and  hiehly  gifted  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  his  Salmtmiat  intimates 
that  the  sea.trout.  here  called  a  Bull-trout,  is  probably  derived  fh>m  the  fresh-water  trout  llie 
probability  is  wholly  groundless ;  for  no  two  species  can  be  more  distinctly  separate.  The  tea.  or 
bull,  trout,  very  abundant  in  this  country,  passes  through  a  routine  ot  existence  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  salmon,  and  even  matches  it  in  sixe,  sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of  more  than 
twenty  pounds,  but  it  is  very  inferior  for  the  table.  A  third  distinct  spedes,  of  the  same  genua 
and  habitudes,  but  much  less  in  ^se,  weighing  only  lYom  two  to  three  pounds,  also  abounds  here, 
called  a  Whitling,  and  having  many  other  local  names  in  other  places.  It  is  an  excellent  flsh  for 
the  table,  and  one  of  the  most  nimble  and  amusing  on  the  angle  line,  running  with  great  force, 
and  often  leaping  3  or  4  ft  above  the  water.  All  these  marine  emigrants  are  rapidly  decrassinf 
(Vom  the  great  deetructlon  of  them  in  fresh  water.    A  salmon  is  only  fit  for  the  table  in  the  first 
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twe  or  Ibree  veeks  After  quitting  tlie  ten :  and,  after  flpawniog,  it  U  not  only  unwholciome,  but 
actually  polMmous,  and  yet  daring  the  whole  of  Its  sojourn  In  tberirers  It  is  destroyed  unlimitcdiy 
I7  jpoachen  and  others.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —J.  Carr.    Jan.  1830.  ^ 

Crabs  abound  intheeattem  Parts  qf  Jamaica  at  ail  Seasons,  but  are  best  in  the  months  which 
have  an  R  in  their  names,  as  April,  &c.  They  are  most  abundant  in  May,  when  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  or  ran,  as  the  Negroes  call  it.  At  this  season  it  is  impossible  to  keen  them  even  out  of  the 
bedrooms,  where,  at  one  time  scratching  with  their  large  daws,  at  another  rattling  across  the 
floor,  they  make  a  noise  which  might  alarm  or  startle  a  stranger.  For  a  few  weeks  in  this  season 
they  nay  be  gathered  in  any  number.  Even  the  hogs  catch  them,  though  not  always  with  inqmnity, 
as  a  crab  sometimes  lays  hold  of  one  of  them  by  the  snout,  from  which  he  is  not  easily  disengaged^ 
and  the  terrifled  animal  runs  about  squeaking  in  great  distress.  At  other  seasons,  and  when  more 
v^ubl^  they  are  caught  by  torcb-Ught  at  ntebt,  and  put  into  covered  baskets.  Crowds  of  Ne. 
groes  pass  my  house  eva7  evening,  with  torches  and  baskets,  going  to  a  crab- wood  m  the  other 
aide,  and  return  before  midnight  Idlly  laden.  Their  baskets  contain  about  fbrty  crabs,  and  the 
legnlar  price  is  a  flvo.pcnny  piece,  our  smallest  coin,  equal  to  about  3|dL  sterling,  for  five  or  six 
crabs.  A  hundred  plantains,  generally  sold  for  5s.,  will  purchase  sixty  or  seventy  crabs.  Two  of 
these  eaten  with  planuins,  or  yams  make  an  excellent  meal  I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Negroes  pass  my  house  on  an  evraing,  and  return  with  their  baskets  not  only  ftill,  but  with 
ouantities  of  crabs  flistened  by  the  claws  on  the  top  of  the  baskets;  they  must  have  had  at  least 
5D00  crabs.  Almost  every  Negro  family  has  an  old  flour-barrel,  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  the 
crabs  are  kept    They  are  fed  with  planUin  skins,  ft&,  and  taken  out  as  wanted. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  crabs  in  Jamaica,  but  only  two  are  eaten.  The  black  is  the  best,'and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  West  Indian  delicacies,  hardly  less  so  than  the  turtle.  They  live  in  moun. 
t^n  forests,  m  strong  ground,  and  feed  on  the  fallen  dry  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  white  crab,  as 
it  is  called  (though  rather  purple  than  white),  principally  used  by  the  Negroes,  but  alao  by  the 


'H'hites,  is  brger,  and  resembles  the  lobster  in  taste,  llieee  are  amphibious  and  are  found  in  the 
row  lands^principally  in  the  woods,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  thev  are  caught  at  night  with 
torches.  They  are  numerous  also  In  cultivated  Adds,  and  in  some  of  tne  lowJviog  estates  do  con. 
aidcrable  injury  at  times  to  the  planters  in  dry  weather,  when  vegetation  is  slow,  by  nipping  off 
the  blade  of  the  young  canes  and  com  as  it  shoots  through  the  ground.    In  such  situations  the 


Negroes  catch  them  in  a  singular  manner.  They  know  from  the  araeerance  of  a  crab-bole,  if 
there  is  a  crab  in  it,  and  dig  down  till  they  come  to  the  water,  say  18  in.  or  S  tl.  and  then  close  the 
bole  flrmly  with  a  handfUl  of  dry  grsss;  in  this  manner  one  Ne^  will  stop  two  dosen  holes  in  a 
morning.  About  four  hours  after  he  returns,  and  his  prisoners  being  by  this  time  drmnkened 
(half-^lrowned),  they  tumbled  out  along  with  toe  plug  of  grass  and  are  caught. 

In  1811  there  was  a  very  extraordinary  production  of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ja- 
ttaica.  In  June  or  July  the  whole  district  of  Mauchioneal  was  covered  with  countless  millions, 
swarming  ftom  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Of  this  I  was  an  eye-witness.  On  ascending  Oua  Hill, 
IVom  the  vale  of  Plantain  Garden  River,  the  road  appeared  of  a  reddish  colour,  as  if  strewed  with 
brick^lust.  It  was  owing  to  myriads  of  young  black  crabs,  about  the  sise  of  the  nail  of  a  man's 
flnger,  moving  at  a  pretty  ouick  pace  direct  for  the  mountains.  1  rode  along  the  coast  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles,'and  round  it  nearlv  the  same  the  whole  way ;  only  in  some  places  they  were 
more  numerous,  in  others  less  sa  Returning  the  following  day,  I  found  the  road  still  covered 
with  them,  the  same  as  the  day  before.  How  nave  they  been  produced,  and  where  do  they  come 
ftom  ?  were  questions  every  body  asked,  and  nobody  could  answer.  It  is  well  known  that  crabs 
deposit  their  eggs  once  a  year,  in  May ;  but,  except  on  this  occasion,  though  living  on  the  coast,  I 
bad  never  seen  above  a  doxen  young  crabs  together,  and  here  were  millions.  No  unusual  num- 
tier  of  old  crabs  had  been  observed  in  that  season ;  and  it  is  observable  that  they  were  moving 
'  from  a  rock-bound  coast  of  inaccessible  clif&,  the  abode  of  sea  birds,  and  exposed  to  the  constant 
Influence  of  the  trade  winds.  No  person,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  saw  the  like  except  on  that  occa. 
sion ;  and  I  have  understood  that,  since  1811,  black  crabs  have  been  abundant  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  than  they  were  ever  known  before.  (Jamaiea  Royal  Oatette,  March,  1829.)  — 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  how  many  of  the  above  crabs  are  described  ? — X.  r.  June, 
1889. 

Night-Miellmg  Plants,  —Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  why 
the  flowers  of  Uie  night-smeliing  plants,  such  as  Cheir4nthus  trlstis,  Pelar- 
gonium filipendulifblium,  P.  gibbosum,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  of  dark  or  dingy 
colours  ?  —  Anon.    July  1829. 

Senecio  Iwidtit  and  tylv&tictu,  —  Sir,  Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  inform  me  of  the  true  specSic  distinction  between  iSen^io 
lividus,  and  iVen^cio  sylvdticus ;  since,  though  I  have  frequently  examined 
the  plants  so  called  for  that  purpose,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  satisfactory  difference  between  them.  The  various  situations  in  which 
I  have  gathered  them  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  specific  characters,  if 
such  r<^ly  exist,  from  being  unobserved.  1  have  Specimens  from  the  sea 
coast,  from  the  Hambledon  Hills,  where  I  gathered  it  in  great  abundance 
this  summer,  in  a  field  of  oats,  growing  with  RhinAnthus  m^jor,  and  nearly 
obliterating  the  crop ;  also  in  some  woods  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  dif- 
ferent authors  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject  give,  as  the  specific 
difference,  the  green  tq>s  of  the  cal^'x  scales  in  Senecio  Hvidus.  Now,  in  all 
my  specimens,  the  tips,  on  their  first  coming  out  of  the  flowers  are  green, 
but  in  their  advanced  state  are  perfectly  discoloured.  I  should  be  obliged 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  give  me  their  opinions  on  the  subject, 
since  I  feel  almost  convinced  that  they  are  the  same  species. — H,D,  Rich-' 
mond,  Yorkshire,  Nov,  24.  1829. 
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Marine  VegetMei  tu  Artidet  of  Food,  (Vol.  IL  p.  106.)  —  Mr.  Charles 
Greaves  having  called  upon  botanists  to  direct  their  attention  to  marine  vege- 
tables as  articles  of  fooct  it  ma}^  be  advantageous  to  point  out  the  amount  of 
our  present  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  The  kinds  as  yet  generally  known  to 
be  resprted  to  as  articles  of  diet  are  but  few,  viz.  LHva  umbilicata,  Fucoa  escu- 
lentus,  edulis,  and  saccharinus,  and  a  species  found  on  the  coast  of  some  of 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Besides  these,  a  second  species  of  CTlva,  re- 
sembling a  small  brown  lettuce,  and  i^cus  vesiculosus  are  converted  into 
an  infenor  kind  of  food  by  the  poor  people  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland, 
while  those  on  the  western  extract  a  superior  and  more  nutritive  kind  of 
sustenance  from  the  fronds  of  the  ^cus  crl^us.  Hie  wretched  pecmle^ 
who  are  necessitated  to  have  recourse  to  such  coarse  and  nauseous  rood  as 
the  pounded  substance  of  the  i^cus  vesiculosus  and  saccharinus,  are  neither 
to  be  envied  nor  imitated ;  but  the  jelly  obtained  by  boiling  the  Javanese 
plant,  and  the  jFVjcus  crispus,  when  properly  saved  and  prepared,  are  not  to 
be  despised,  nor  the  mess  procured  by  stewing  and  choppmg  the  ^va  umbi- 
licata,  and  known  by  the  name  of  stoke  or  laver.  —  T,  J, 

Preserving  A'lga,  and  collecting  Tuci,  —  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  }t>ur 
readers  will  instruct  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  ^"^Igs,  and 
making  them  retain  their  colour.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  learn  what  is 
the  best  month  for  collecting  the  different  specimens  of  British  ^"ici,  and 
any  other  information  relative  to  this  pleasing  pursuit.  Is  there  any  work 
upon  the  subject,  with  coloured  plates,  less  expensive  than  the  recent  splen- 
did production  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  ?  —  C\  A^.  Jan.  14.  1830. 

Untf stone  Quarries  at  Ledburv.  —  Sir,  Having  received  much  gratiflcation  from  the  perusal  of 
your  able  correspoodent  Mr.  Jukea's  remarks  on  the  trilobites  at  Barr  and  Dudley,  and  pcmiv. 
ing  that  he  expresses  (Vol.  II.  p.*SS3.)  a  wish  for  some  information  relative  to  the  limestone  at 
Ledbury  in  Herefordshire,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  few  days'  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  examine  the  quarries,  and  beg  to  enclose  the  specimens  I  then  obtained,  tnuting  they  may 
Iirove  in  some  degree  useful. 

I  find  tliat  there  are  two  strata  of  limestone  quarried  at  Ledbury  :  an  upper  femiginotta  stntum, 
abounding  with  shells  and  alcyonta ;  and  an  under,  darker,  and  more  compact  stratum,  of  acrys. 
talline  nature.  It  is  in  the  ujfper  limestone  bed  that  the  trilobites  are  prindpaity  found,  though 
a  few  have  been,  and  still  are,  occasionally  discovered  in  the  lower  stratum ;  but  the  —^ — ' — ' 


workman  th«rc  assured  me  that  it  was  more  than  two  vears  ago  since  any  perfect  oaet  bad  been 
found  there.  I  could  neither  hoar  nor  see  any  thing  of  the  large  trilobite,  except  tlic  indefinite 
statement,  that  larger  ones  than  ordinary  were  very  rarely  found.  I  have  sent  with  this  letter  a 
few  specimens  of  the  imperfect  trilobites  I  obtained,  with  a  perfect  one  of  a  diSbrent  species, 
which  I  trust  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  identification.  Whether  the  four  spectmcns 
which  I  send  are  the  tail  part  of  the  A'saphus  caud&tus  or  not,  I  leave  you  to  say ;  they  are  ocr- 
tainly  much  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  the  figure  given  Vol.  II.  p.  43.,  and  some 
.  are  so  much  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  butterfly,  the  name  by  which  they  are  popu- 
larly known  among  the  workmen.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  trilobite.  the  lower  portions  of  whidi 
are  found  abundantly  here,  but  the  upper  parts  are  quite  scarce,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  even 
one.  They  were  formerly  more  abundant,  a  workman  of  the  upper  stratum  informed  me,  bat 
as  they  are  now  deeper  In  the  bed,  they  rarely  find  them. 

The  small  trilobite,  in  transition  limestone,  which  I  send  herewith,  and  which,  I  understand,  is 
scarce  in  the  Ledbury  quarries,  I  trust,  will  prove  worthy  your  attention,  as  it  Is  nearly,  if  not 
quite^  perfect,  and  it  is  extremely  simple  in  its  form.  This,  I  believe  Is  from  the  under  stnuum ; 
and  1  could  not  hear  that  any  other  trilobites  were  to  be  found  here.  I  likewise  send  you  a  large 
shell  fh>m  the  upper  stratum. 

The  geology  of  this  part  of  the  country  seems  at  present  to  be  but  little  understood,  though  It 
well  deserves  attention .  At  the  disUnce  of  four  miles  the  primitive  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hilb  lift 
their  numerous  heads  like  mountain  waves  terminating  a  verdant  ocean,  and  a  beautlAiI  vale  in. 
terrenes  between  them  and  the  lime&tone  eminences,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  run  paraU 
Id  with  them.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Malvern  chain  the  limestone  hills  lie'groupc<1  apparently 
in  much  confusion,  a  chain,  however,  extending  to  the  nerth,  towards  the  Abberlej  Hill« ;  but  the 
romantic  valley  of  the  Teme  intervenes ;  and  at  Knightsford  the  river  rushes  swiftly  alcmg  at  the 
base  of  an  immense  and  ncarlv  perpendicular  conglomerate  rock,  upwards  of  SW)  ft.  high.  I4ttJe 
research  has  been  made  into  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  this  district,  but  a  shaft  Is  now  bring 
sunk  at  Cradley,  about  two  miles  ttom  Great  Malvern,  which  may  probably  throw  some  light  upoa 
the  subject  —  Edwin  Ues.    Hunter's  HaU,  near  Little  Maloem,  Sept.  15. 1829 

The  IJme-  Works  at  ColtoaU. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  visited  the  lime-worts  at  Cnlwalt, 
close  to  the  base  of  the  Malvern  range,  on  the  western  side,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fk-om  a 
road  cut  through  the  hills,  called  the  Wych.  The  transition  limestone  here  abuts  against  the 
range,  and  vanous  limestone  eminences  appear,  stretching  in  a  confbsed  manner  northwards  to 
Cradley,  where,  as  I  before  observed,  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
coaL  The  stratum  of  limestone  at  Colwall  dips  to  the  west,  and  is  evidently  a  diflfferent  bed  from 
that  at  IxKlbury,  which  is  four  miles  to  the  south.west,  the  fossils  here  being  (Ufftrcnt  from  those 
at  Ledbury.  I  noticed  many  corallites,  with  some  fine  specimens  of  chain  coral,  lying  about  near 
the  quarry,  and  the  stone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  is  in  many  places  abundantly  covered  with 
minute  zoophytes,  in  the  manner  of  the  Dudley  specimens,  but  unattended  by  trilobites ;  however, 
in  a  stone  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stratum,  I  oliserved  ^  small  specimen  of  the  Dudley  trllcbittt 
(Calymt^nc  ISIiimcnb^chi/},  but  1  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the  trilobite  popularly  known  among 
he  men  a^  the  butterfly  ( A'saphus  caudrttus>.    In  a  hole  of  a  neglected  part  of  the  quarrv,  I 
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•aw  a  lafge  oHhoceratite ;  which,  though  not  perftct,  appeared  to  me  to  reaemble  the  Orth^Scerai 
Btti^ta,  as  figured  in  Vol.  II.  p.  SS2.  fig.  6a 

T*e  Carbontfertma  Limestone  near  the  IVrekin.'^l  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  a  remarkable 


+n 


fimU  shell,  flrom  the 
cartMrniferous  lime, 
stone  in  the  vici. 
nity  of  the  Wrekin, 
near  Wellington,  in 
Shropshire ;  it  is 
known  among  the 
workmen  by  the 
name  Owl  V  head 
(M-  ^•)>  the  protu. 
berances  and  curve 
of  the  shell,  when 
held  op,  giving  a 
rude  representation 
of  the  head,  eves,  , 
and  beak  of  that  £ 
bird.— /dL  ^- 

The  posterior  segments  of  trilobites,  of  which  there  arc  tliree  specimens,  certainly  belong  to 
A'saphus  caudktus  ;  the  fourth  specimen,  which  is  said  to  be  a  complete  animal,  is  only  the  cen. 
tral  lobe  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  tame  species  of  animal,  that  is,  the  portion  between  the 
eyes.  The  large  shell,  if  it  is  a  shell,  is  new  to  me ;  it  may  possibly  be  the  surface  of  a  coral. 
The  small  shell  is,  I  think,  A'ertU  spiriiu,  Min.  Cmich.,  463.  The  Owl's  head  is  the  cast  of  the 
interior  of  a  Prod6cta,  nearly  like  Frod6cta  personAta  of  Min^al  ConcMoiogp.-^J.  D.  C.  S. 

Our  correspondent  may  find  some  accurate  details  of  the  Malvern  district,  illustrated  by  maps, 
in  the  Transaction*  qf  the  Geoioificai  Society ^  wliere  he  will  observe  that  tlte  highly  interesting 
•  peculiarities  dispUyed  in  this  oiurter  have  by  no  means  escaped  the  accurate  investigation  of  men 
of  science.  In  Coneybeare  ana  Phillips's  Geology,  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
to  the  perusal  of  geological  students,  are  some  notes  relative  to  the  same  district.  The  great  ami 
the  reduced  geological  maps  of  England  and  Wales  also  exhibit  the  boundaries  of  the  formationa 
to  which  the  notice  of  our  correspondent  has  reference  We  fear  the  trial  for  coal  at  Cradley  will 
be  ineflbctual ;  at  all  events,  the  details  of  the  strata  through  which  the  shaft  passes  will  be  in. 
ttfealing  if  it  can  be  communicated  to  us. 

The  specimens  of  organic  remains,  furnished  bv  Mr.  Lees,  are  scarcely  perfect  or  characteristic 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  engraving.  Should  such  be  met  with,  and  they  be  sent  to  ua, 
they  shall  be  figured.  As  references  to  most  of  these  fossils  should  in  due  time  be  found  in  titis 
Magaaine,  it  is  desirable  that  the  figures  should  be  taken,  when  practical>le,  from  specimens  that 
are  not  mutilated  —  it.  C.  T. 

A  Mast  of  fitted  Green  Porphyry  has  been  received  from  Mr.  John  Browti 
of  Castle  Hill,  Colchester.  1^  produce  complete  fusion,  the  mass  was 
broken  to  the  size  of  small  peas.  A  large  fragment,  subjected  to  the  same 
degree  of  heat  as  the  small  fragments,  was  merely  vitrified  on  the  surface. 
Mr.  Brown  is  desirous  of  knowing  whether  experunents  of  this  kind  have 
been  frequently  made  before.  —  John  Brown,  Castle  Hilly  Colchester^  Dec,  8. 
1829. 

A  very  unusual  Appearance  in  the  51y.  —  Dear  Sir,  I  was  travelling  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  July,  along  the  high  road  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Namur,  when  a  very  unusual  appearance 
i  n  the  sky  attracted  the  notice  of  myself  and  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  persons,  fellow.passengevs 
in  the  diligence.  As  I  have  never  met  with  the  mention  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  trouble  you  with  a  memorandum  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  scientific  cor. 
reapoodents  may  be  induced  to  explain  it  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  I  have  attempted  below. 
The  day  had  been,  till  two  hours  after  noon,  extremely  wet,  and  rain  had  fallen  previously  to 
that  time,  for  twenty.three  hours ;  the  whole  country,  in  fact,  had  been  deluged  with  rain  for 
oiany  weeks :  consequently,  the  exhalations  were  continual  and  excessive,  and  the  air  filled  with 
'  vapour.  The  evening  of  the  10th  was,  however,  full  of  promise  of  some  coming  change:  and  the 
clouds  began  to  move  offabout  three  o'clock,  P.M.,  before  a  strong  breese  from  the  S.K  At  six 
we  had  got  beyond  the  line  of  those  gentle  acclivities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ligny  and  Som- 
breflb  (celebrated  in  the  battles  of  June,  1815),  and  had  obtained  a  prospect  over  the  extensive 
open  country  beyond  the  little  valley  of  the  Oraeau.  It  is  at  Bfaay  where  the  range  of  hills  at  the 
back  of  the  Meuse  fint  bound  the  horison ;  and  it  was  at  Maay  that  we  first  saw  the  appearance 
*«  In  question.  The  sun  was  nearly  behind  us ;  but,  in  the  direction  of  the  Meuse,  fh>m  which  we  were 
distant  nearly  fl^Brabantleagues  (say  11  English  miles\  we  distinctly  saw  ravs  oflight,asof  thesun, 
' — '--J  flrom  a  low  bank  of  clouds,  which  seemed  to  be  stationary  and  to  hang  over  the  valley  of 


the  river,  and  piercing  the  intermediate  clouds  (as  openings  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  sepa. 
ration  from  each  other),  in  long  diverging  lines  stretching  towards  the  meridian,  so  as  to  ^ive  the 
idea  of  a  rUktg  sum,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  him  rising  in  a  cloudy  mommg  over 
the  same  country.  So  strong  was  the  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sunbeams,  that  one  might  easily 
have  imagined  we  were  travelling  directly  contrary  to  our  route.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  it 
might  be  the  reflection  of  the  actual  sunbeams  from  the  surfisce  of  the  Meuse,  reAracted  by  a  body 
of  vapour,  which  again  reflected  them  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  their  incidence.  The 
rays  were  broad  and  well  defined,  of  a  whitish  light,  and  diverging  from  a  centre  which  seemed 
luminous,  and  had  such  an  appeiarance  as  the  sun  would  have  if  behind  a  cloud,  such,  Indeed, 
as  the  sun  actually  had  at  the  time,  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens.  If  the  Meuse  be  sup. 
poaed  too  flu:  for  us  to  have  seen  a  reflection  ft-om  It,  even  in  that  bold  and  open  country  where 
the  eye  ranges  over  an  uninterrupted  sweep  of  woodland  and  meadows,  mieht  not  the  phenomenon 
I  allude  to  have  been  caused  by  the  simple  reflection  of  the  sun  from  a  cloud  ?  but  as  the  clouds 
~ere  not  quite  stationary,  that  supposition  is  not  likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 
These  mock  sunbeams  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  they  disappeared  instantaneously.  The 


fbllowing  day  was  tieautlftiUy  clear,  and  the  air  so  calm  and  warm,  Uiat  a  party  of  hulies,  whom  I 
Joined  at  Namur,  preferred  floating  down  the  Meuse  to  Liese  in  a  boat,  to  a  land  Journey  on  the 
excellent  road  which  nws  along  the  bonks  of  the  river;  but  the  following  days  were  wet  and 


aHanuf,  the  general  chtncler  of  the  numUi  of  JuIy  tbto  year,  wbeMver,  in  the  ebune  oT  a  \oog 
Journey,  I  hAppetied  to  be.  I  merely  mention  tbb  caamlly  as  a  note  on  the  weather.  I  av, 
air,  &c. ;-  fK  A  Oarke.    East  BergkoU^  Oct.  5.  1999. 

Hie  Caiue  of  Mirage,  -r- 1  offer  the  following  supposition  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  appearance  called  the  mirage,  with  great  humility,  if -new :  •;— ;  1.  The 
great  heat  of  the  sun  draws  up  the  moisture  in  vapour  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  2.  The  same  heat  so  rarefies  the  atmosphere,  as  to  make  it  too 
light  to  bear  the  vapour,  and  consequently  it  remains  hanging  on  the  sur- 
face, being  still  kept  in  vapour  by  the  great  heat  reflected  by  we  hot  sands. 
—  r.     Dec,  1829. 

Electricity,  —  Can  you,  through  your  excellent  work,  afford  your  readers 
some  information  on  the  subiect  of  electricity,  which  (I  speak  from  know- 
ledge^ would  be  highly  gratifying  to  some  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
fanulies  who  take  it  in.  Why  are  flannels  and  silks  more  apt  to  emit  sparks 
this  frosty  weather  than  any  other  substances  ?  An  explanation  fh>m  any 
'of  your  correspondents  of  these  and  other  electrical  appearances  of  the  same 
nature  would  oblige,  Yours,  &c.  — '■  M,    Jan,  1830. 

Effictt  qf  Heat  and  Cold  rdaiively  to  flfjon.  —  Sir,  It  has  appeared  to  me.  fhurn  various  coses 

-mentionedby  writers,  (bat  cold,  while  it  (bv  condensing  substance)  dimlnisbes  attntU  ^»>,and 
magnifies  amai-ent  space ;  and  that  heat,  while  It  enlarges  actual  sise,  diminishes  apparent  siae  or 

.apace.  Tske  the  following  from  among  many :— 1.  As  to  cold.  Captain  Parry  says,  **  We  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remark,  in  our  walks,  the  deception  which  takes  pbuw  hi  estimating  the  distanee 
and  size  of  objects,  when  viewed  over  an  unvaried -surfliee  of  snow.  It  was  not  unconnnon  for  us 
to  direct  our  steps  towards  what  appeared  a  kirge  piece  of  stone,  at  about  a  mile's-distaqoe,  but 
which  we  could  uke  in  our  hand  after  about  a  minute's  walk  ;  nor  did  we  find  the  deception  less 
on  account  of  its  frequency.**  {Nortkerif  Voyogea.)  In  this  case  I  think  that  it  was  not  the  unifimi 
surface  of  the  snow  which  caused  the  appearance ;  for,  had  it-beeni^  I  think,  custom  would  have  got 
used  to  it,  and  that  it  would  not  any  longer  deceive  them :  but,  I  am  mclined  to  think,  it  iwoeeeded 
from  the  condensed  state  of  the  air  by  cold,  at  least  in  part    I  do  not  think  that  the  surftde 

'lAin^  uniform  in  general  would  produce  ho  great  an  effbct,  without  some  other  hoping  cause:  The 
reason  why  the  distance,  as  well  u  the  obifect,  is  evident,  for  the  same  cause  would  affect  both, 
apparent  space  only  being  magnified ;  and  that  the  same,  whether  ftiil  or  empty,  occupied  or  ub- 

.occupied,  only  in  the  first  case  our  senses  cannot  perceive  it  —  2.  As  to  heat :  *'  £verv  one  who 
has  resided  in  a  southern  climate,  knows  how  much  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  dimi. 

'Siish- apparent  distance.  I  never  sisw  it  produce  tbia'elftctinso  extraordinarva  degree  as  at  Mexico 
(the  city).    The  whole  valley  Is  surrounded  with  mountains,  most  of  which  arc  at  least  15  ntUes 

'mnn  the  capital ;  yet,  on  looking  down  any  of  the  principal  streets.  It  appears  directly  terminated 

Sr  a  ma^s  of  rocks.*'  {Ward's  TraoeU  in  Mexico.}  How  is  it  that  the  apparent  distance  was 
minished  ?  I  should  think  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  mounUins  was  alsq  diminished.  This 
•appean  to  me  to  be  implied  by  speaking  of  the  mountains  as  looking  likea  mass  of  rocks.  Qaerv, 
!« this  the  eilkct  of  the  cold  causing  the  atmosphere  to  act  as  A  concave  mimr  (by  coodcnsatMo), 
and  heat  causing  it  to  act  as  a  convex  mirror  (by  expansion).  —  Y   Dec  3829.' 

Singular  Phenomenon. —  SiJ",  I  observed  a  singular  effect  this- morning, 
.when  lookins  at  the  snow  in  my  garden,  from  the  drawing-fX>om  window. 
The  external  cold  had  condensed,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  vapour  on  the 
the  windows,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  frozen.  On  looking  through  one  of 
the  panes,  I  remarked  a  beautinil  rose-coloured  tinge  on  ^1  the  trees  and 
objects  that  were  covered  with  snow,  although  the  glass  itself  was  perfectly 

•transparent  and  colourless,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  same  appearance  in  that 

'part  on  which  the  vapour  from  the  warmth  of  the  room  nad  not  rested. 
The  other  pan^,  although  equally  obscured  by  the  vapour,  did  not  produce 
the  same  effect,  the  objects  seen  through  them  being  of  their  natural  colour. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  on  lookmg  agaiii  through  the  same  pane  of 
glass^  I  observed  a  change  in  the  colour,  the  objects  that  were  covered  with 

.  snbV  having  assumed  a  greenish  tinge,  while  tlie  branches  of  the  trees  re- 
tained the  same  roseate,  or  now  rather  red-brown,  hue,  all  the  other  parts 

;  of  the  window  remaining  .as  before.  There  was  ho  sun,  nor  any  apparent 
change  in  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere,  the  day  being  gloomy  and 

-rather  foggy.  This  phenomenon  was  distinctly  seen  by  others  of  the  family, 
to  whom  Tmentioned  it,  therefore  could  not  proceed  from  any  illusion  m 
my  own  vision.     I  should  much  like  to  have  it  accounted  for,  if  any  of  your 

.  corre8pondent9  can,  from  this  imperfect  description  of  so  singular  an  appear- 

'  ahce,  ascertain  its  cause.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. — i.  F,  Rue  de  ChaUlot,  Paris, 
JOec,  22..  IS29, 
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Art.  I.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  sixth  and  last  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Zoological  Club  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Ldm^ 
don,  on  die  2Qth  of  November^  1829.  By  N.  A.  ViGoas,  Esq. 
A.M.  F.R.S.  &c. 

There  are  few  among  the  friends  whom  I  now  see  around 
me,  who  have  not  at  some  time  experienced  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  accompanies  a  last  farewell.  Even  although  the 
**  accustomed  spot,"  from  which  it  may  be  our  lot  to  be  sepa- 
rated, may  not  recall  to  our  recollection  the  most  favourable 
associations,  still  the  idea  of  never  returning  to  it  will  elicit 
from  us  "  a  lingering  look  "  as  we  part  from  it  for  ever.  How 
much  more  deep  must  be  the  regret,  at  this  moment,  with  which 
I  take  my  leave  of  a  Society  endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
friendship  and  kind  feeling  !  Six  years  have  this  day  elapsed 
since  our  club  first  existea  as  a  scientific  body ;  and  when  I 
look  back  upon  the  many  hours  during  that  length  of  period 
which  I  have  passed  in  conjunction  with  it,  I  do  not  recog- 
nise one  upon  which  I  can  dwell  with  aught  but  the  liveliest 
pleasure.  Much  of  friendly  and  intellectual  intercourse,  — 
much  of  valuable  instruction,  —  much  of  that  high  sense  of 
enjoyment  which  attends  the  pursuit  of  kindred  studies  in  con- 
cert with  kindred  spirits, — is  exhibited  in  that  retrospect.  A 
more  than  ordinary  interest  indeed  unites  me  with  this  club. 
As  a  friend  to  the  science  it  cultivates,  I  took  an  active  part 
in  its  original  formation ;  as  your  secretary  for  some  years,  I 
contributed  an  humble  but  a  zealous  share  to  its  support; 
and  as  your  chairman  this  year,  I  find  the  duty  devolve 
upon  me  of  pronouncing  its  requiem.  Identified  as  I  thus 
consider  myself  with  your  body,  I  trust,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
receive  credit  from  you  for  sincerity,  when  I  again  declare  the 
heartfelt  regret  with  which  I  announce,  that,  when  this  night 
Vol.111.  — No.  13.  p 
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I  shall  have  ceased  to  address  you,  our  club  will  have  ceased 
to  exist 

These,  however,  are  but  the  natural  feelings  to  which  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  utterance,  when  submitting  to  any  sacri- 
fice which  our  better  judgment  pronounces  to  be  expedient. 
The  present  sacrifice  is  on  oiu*  part  voluntary.  We  submit 
to  it,  or  rather  I  should  say  we  embrace  it,  because  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  attained  the  great  object  of  our  institution ; 
and,  that  object  once  attained,  there  remains  no  further  neces- 
sity for  keeping  in  force  the  means  which  have  achieved  it.  I 
need  scarcely  remind  the  friends  who  smTOund  me,  that  this 
club  was  established  at  a  period  when  zoology  still  languished 
under  the  unmerited  neglect  to  which  it  had  almost  at  all 
times  been  exposed  in  this  country,  and  when  a  few  disinte- 
rested votaries  only  of  the  science  were  found  chivalrous 
enough  to  devote  themselves  to  an  unpopular  and  an  unpro- 
fitable pursuit  The  period,  however,  was  auspicious  in 
promise.  A  new  impidse  had  begun  to  operate  in  every 
department  of  science.  Whether  it  owed  its  origin  to  die 
change  of  events  which  allowed  the  minds  of  our  countrymen 
•to  subside  from  the  bustle  of  war  and  politics  into  the  calmer 
arts  of  peace,  —  or  whether  to  the  increased  intercourse  with 
our  Continental  neighbours,  and  the  consequent  example  set 
us  by  a  people  who  at  no  time  suffered  even  the  more  gene- 
rally engrossing  avocations  of  the  field  or  the  cabinet  to 
supersede  the  interests  of  science,  —  whatever,  in  short,  may 
have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  had 
gone  forth,  which  required  only  encouragement  and  proper 
direction  to  be  rendered  eminently  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
With  a  view  to  these  signs  of  the  times,  the  few  leading  zoolo- 
gists of  whom  we  could  at  that  time  boast,  united  themselves 
mto  this  club ;  hoping  by  this  union  to  impart  a  wider  in- 
fluence to  their  own  exertions,  to  stimulate  others  to  partici- 
pate in  their  labours,  and,  above  all,  to  direct  a  portion  of 
that  energetic  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  they  every  where  saw 
around  them,  into  the  cultivation  of  their  own  favourite  science. 
How  far  they  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  the  histoiy  of 
zoology  in  this  countrj^,  during  the  last  six  years,  will  niUy 
evince.  Even  within  their  own  limited  circle,  and  with  their 
contracted  means,  they  effected  much,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out  hereafler.  But  it  was  in  the  impulse  origi- 
nally given  by  their  exertions  to  the  propagation  of  me 
science,  more  particularly  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  that  powerful  association,  which,  with  un- 
limited resources,  carried  their  principles  and  their  objects 
into  execution,  that  their  agency  is  to  be  traced.     Under 
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such  an  impulse^  a  few  years  have  achieved  the  work  of 
centuries.  You,  gentlemen,  have  witnessed  and  triumphed 
in  this  result  You  have  seen  zoology  emerging  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  closet,  where,  like  a  ming  of  mystery,  it  lay 
hid  under  the  monopolising  patronage  of  a  few;  you  have 
seen  it  gradually  passing  into  light,  and  winning  its  way  by 
its  own  native  attractions ;  until,  attaining  its  legitimate  station 
in  public  estimation,  it  has  become  the  popular  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged  favourite  of  the  day. 

X he  great  end  of  our  institution  being  thus  fully  accom- 
plished, it  remains  only  for  us  to  lay  aside  the  instrument 
which  has  produced  this  good,  and  for  whose  further  agency 
there  appears  no  need.  The  present  time  has  been  considered 
by  the  manwers  of  your  body  as  the  most  favourable  for  this 
purpose.  Tney  have  chosen  the  moment  of  triumph  for  the 
moment  of  dissolution ;  and  have  determined,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  of  old  to  the  parent  of  the  Olympic  victors,  to  "  die 
this  day.*'  We  can  hope,  in  fact,  to  merit  or  attain  no  further 
wreath  by  our  own  exertions.  The  activity  of  those  members 
who  first  promoted,  and  subsequently  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port o^  this  club  has  been  called  into  a  wider  and  more  useful 
sphere :  and  to  keep  up  the  name  and  pretensions  of  a  scien- 
tific body,  with  diminished  resources,  — but,  above  all,  to  retail 
the  character  of  representing  the  zoology  of  this  country, 
where  a  more  efficient  and  legitimate  representative  of  the 
sucience,  springing  from  ourselves,  has  lefi;  us  little  claim  to  the 
dignity,  —  would  only  serve  to  institute  a  striking  contrast,  of 
benefit  to  neither  party.  We  have,  in  fact,  completed  our 
work,  and  it  is  time  we  should  retire.  The  arch  is  rounded, 
and  the  keystone  fitted  in,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  humble 
scafEoldine  should  be  removed  from  all  incongruous  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  noble  edifice  which  it  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  erecting. 

Of  the  general  benefits  conferred  on  zoology  by  this  insti- 
tution since  it  commenced  its  career,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  before  I  sit  down :  but,  following  the  example  of  my 
esteemed  predecessors  in  this  chair,  who  have  respectively 
detailed  to  you  the  progress  of  the  science  during  the  succes- 
sive years  of  their  presidency,  I  shall  previously  enumerate 
the  various  accessions  to  zoological  information  which  have 
occurred  since  the  last  anniversary. 

Much  information  has  been  acquired  in  the  class  of  Mam- 
malia during  the  past  year.  The  addition  of  new  species  has 
been  considerable,  and  the  elucidation  of  species  already  known 
by  name,  but  insufiiciently  described,  has  been  of  equal  extent 
and  importance*   Among  the  former  are  several  contributions 
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to  the  Fauna  of  South  Africa,  Iw  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,'  a  zealous! 
corresponding  member  of  the  Zoological  Society.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  sixteenth  number  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 
that  gentleman  describes  five  new  species  of  the  family  of 
Fespertili6nid8B  respectively  belonging  to  the  genera  Pt^ropus, 
Rhinolophus,  A^;^cteris,  and  the  ^espertilio  of  modem  authors.. 
He  has  also  added  a  new  species  to  the  interesting  form  of 
Ghrysochloris,  of  which  only  one  had  hitherto  been  known ; 
two  to  the  Mangdsta  of  Olivier ;  a  new  species  to  each  of  the 
genera  Afyoxus,  Sciillrus,  Z/^pus,  and  Bathy^rgus,  among  the 
Glires ;  imd  one  to  jRiocse^na  among  the  Cetacea.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  species  belonging  to  well  known  groups,  he  has 
characterised  two  new  animals,  which  he  looks  upon  as  exhi- 
biting such  modifications  of  fisrm  as  to  demand  separate  places 
in  our  systems.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
jS5rex,  he  describes  under  the  generic  title  of  Macroscelides  •  ; 
the  second,  which  he  conjectures  to  follow  immediately  aflter 
3fus,  under  that  of  Dendromus. 

To  Mr.  Douglas,  whose  social  intercourse  with  us  for  the 
last  few  months  has  added  so  much  interest  to  our  meetings, 
and  who  has  just  left  us,  under  the  roost  favourable  auspices, 
to  retrace  his  steps  over  the  western  part  of  North  America, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  description  of  a  new  species  of  Cervus, 
C  leuci^us,  discovered  by  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
has  also  given,  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription than  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  that  interesting 
animal  mentioned  so  frequently  by  the  American  writers,  the 
OMs  mont^na  of  the  same  country.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  set  by  this  enterprising  naturalist 
would  be  more  generally  followed  by  scientific  travellers,  of 
giving  their  own  descriptions  of  the  animals  they  discover.   In 

*  M.  Isidore  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  has  since  described  this  interesting 
genus  with  more  detail  m  a  paper  in  the  AnnaUt  det  Sciences  Naturelies  for 
October  last.  Specimens  recently  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  enabled  that  promising  naturalist  to  detect  in  it  the  Sdrex  AAneua 
miximus  cap^nsis  of  Petiver,  the  figure  of  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  by  modem  writers  as  a  mere  caricature,  so  little  did  it  resemble 
any  animal  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Justly 
regards  the  acquisition  of  this  new  form  among  the  Insectivora  as  of  con- 
siderable importance,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  first  example  discovered 


as  follows : 

Marcheurs.  Rat.  Dasyiirus.  Sorex. 

Fouisseurs.  Porc-^pic,  Phascdlomys.  TUIpa. 

Nageurs.  Castor.  Chironectes.  Mygale. 

Grimpeurs,  EcureuiL  Petaurus.  Tupdia, 

Bauteurs.  Gerfooise.  Kdnganu,  Macrosc^des. 
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'the  absence  of  information  coming  to  us  with  double  authen- 
ticity as  well  as  interest  from  the  original  observer,  it  generally 
.falls  to  the  lot  of  ^me  home  compiler  to  appropriate  to  him- 
'  self^  by  the  mere  imposition  of  a  name,  the  credit  which  is 
solely  due  to  the  labours  and  enterprise  of  the  travelleri 

This  imputation  of  neglecting  the  objects  which  he  observed 
does  not  attach  to  our  scientific  countryman,  Dr.  Richardson* 
His  portion  of  the  work  entitled  Faima  Boredli^Americdna^ 
-has  been  among  the  most  prominent  productions  of  the  past 
year ;  and  will  remain  a  standard  volume  to  be  referred  iOj 
not  only  as  a  source  of  original  information,  but  as  a  faithful 
repository  of  all  that  had  been  previously  known  respecting 
the  Mammalia  of  North  America.  In  addition  to  the  several 
novelties  which  he  had  some  time  before  described  in  the 
Zoological  Joumalj  and  which  have  been  already  noticed  by 
my  immediate  predecessor,  he  has  given  us  in  his  late  valu- 
able publication  the  following  new  animals :  — -^^rctomys  Dou- 
flasii  and  A.  Beechfeyt,  Ge6mys  Dougl^zV,  G,  umbrinus,  and 
>ipl6stoma  bolbivorum. 

Mr.  Geo.  Tradescant  Lay,  who  accompanied  Capt  Beechey 
in  his  late  expedition  in  the  Blossom,  has  afforded  us  an  in-^ 
teresting  account  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  Pt^ropus 
ps^laphon,  a  new  species  of  the  group,  which  he  observed  in 
-the  Island  of  Bonin.  We  trust  that  the  reputation  he  has 
Attained  by  this  his  first  essay  in  zoology  will  encourage  him 
to  pursue  a  study  in  which  he  appears  by  his  name  to  have  an 
hereditary  interest. 

We  owe  to  the  industry  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Ogilby,  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  species  of  the  very  limited  gi'oup  of  Pa- 
radoxi^rus,  his  Par.  le^copus.  We  have  also  some  remarks  of 
his  on  the  Linnean  genus  ^qtais,  which  will  shortly  appear 
in  our  Zoological  Journal.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  th^  late 
recruits  to  our  science,  and  .has  already  given  us  sufficient 
earnest  that  he  will  not  long  remain  in  the  subordinate 
ranks. 

-  Mr.  Woods,  an  active  and  well  known  member  of  the  Lin- 
nean and  Zoological  Societies,  has  increased  the  catalogue  of 
the  interesting  group  of  the  Antelopes  by  the  account  of  a  new 
species,  the  Ant,  person&ta.  A  more  detailed  description  than 
that  already  published  of  the  animal,  together  with  a  plate^ 
have  been  prepared,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Zoological  Journal.  From  this  gentleman,  also, 
who  has  honoured  our  London  societies  by  transferring  to 
them  the  talents  which  he  exerted  with  great  credit  to  him-« 
self  in  the  support  of  a  provincial  institution,  we  may  expect^ 
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.  much  elucidation  on  the  aflSboities  of  the  Mammalia.  Hiis  sub- 
ject he  has  deeply  studied,  and  with  con^deraUe  success. 

Dr.  Horsiield  and  myself  have,  during  the  same  period, 
added  to  the  number  of  our  feline  animals,  by  an  account  of 
a  strcHigly  marked  q)ecies,  the  f&lis  nepal^nsis.  A  figure  of 
this  animal  has  been  engraved  for  the  supplon^itajry  plates 
of  the  Zoological  Journal,  We  have  subjoined  the  details  of 
another  animal  of  the  same  group  in  the  collection  of  the 
2iOological  Society,  which,  however,  we  conjecture  to  be  one 
of  the  numerous  alleged  varieties  of  the  JF^lis  rufa  Gtdd^ 

Next  to  the  interest  conferred  by  the  introduction  of  new 
•species  is  that  afforded  by  the  more  accurate  description  of 
those  which  have  been  previously,  but  imperfectly,  known. 
In  information  of  this  nature  the  past  year  has  been  unusually 
fertile.  At  the  head  of  the  publications  devoted  to  this  sul>- 
ject,  I  must  place  the  paper  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
William  S.  Macleay,  on  the  Hutias  of  Cuba,  the  group  ch»> 
racterised  by  M.  Desmarest  under  the  name  of  Caprcmiys.  In 
this  paper  four  species  of  the  group  are  accurately  chai*acter- 
ised  from  living  specimens,  and  identified  with  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  more  particularly  with  those  of 
Oviedo,  who  published  his  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  New  World  within  five  and  thirty  years  after  its  discovery. 
In  this  essay  our  distinguished  friend  has  eichibited  additional 
proof  of  that  extreme  tact,  which  we  ever  remarked  in  him 
while  among  us,  of  selecting  all  that  is  valuable,  and  rejecting 
all  that  is  irrelevant,  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son, published  within  this  year,  on  the  Mammsilia  of  North 
America,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  as  much  to  elucidate  the 
remarks  of  antecedent  naturalists  as  originality  on  his  own 
part  Among  the  animals  whose  history  he  has  cleared  up  in 
that  work  I  should  particularise^  a  few,  were  it  not  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  where  all  are*  of  interest  I  must  notice, 
however,  with  especial  commendation,  his  remarks  on  the 
« Sewellel,  whose  characters  and  station  in  nature  he  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out  for  the  first  time,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
in  the  ZoologicalJoumaU 

To  our  colleague,  Mr.  Jenyns,  we  stand  indebted  for  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  common  Bat  of  this  country, 
generally  described  as  the  Fespertilio  murinus  of  Linnaeus. 
These  observations  are  followed  up  by  some  remarks  on  the 
f^espertilionidae  in  general.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
to  the  friends  of  science,  that  this  gentleman  thus  actively  con- 
tinues to  communicate  the  results  of  his  acute  and  dUigeni 
researches  into  the  British  Faum^     I  have  here  to  add  that  a 
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review  of  the  genera  of  the  same  group  of  FespertUidnidae,  by 
Mr.  John  Eklward  Gray^  has  appeared  in  the  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Mageuine  published  within  the  past  year.  * 

Among  the  sul^ects  of  zoology  lately  elucidated,  the  history 
of  our  own  species  has  not  been  neglected.  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Zoological  Journal  we  have  some  extremely  interesting 
observations,  by  Dr.  Scouler,  on  the  artificial  deformities  pro- 
duced on  the  bodies  of  the  aborigines  of  the  American  conti^ 
nent  and  islands,  and  more  particularly  on  the  skuUs  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

But,  as  far  as  regards  the  elucidation  of  imperfecdy  known 
species,  the  exertions  of  our  learned  friend  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Bennett,  during  the  last  year,  are  above  all  praise.  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  any  false  delicacy  from  stating,  even  in 
his  presence,  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  him« 
If  the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Club  had  produced 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  having  secured  his  co- 
operation in  the  cause  of  science,  its  work  would  have 
been  done.  I  need  only  mention  to  you  his  two  produc- 
tions, the  T(mer  Menagerie^  and  Gardens  qf  the  Zoological 
Society  delineated^  of  which  three  parts  have  appeared  within 
this  year,  as  a  proof  of  my  assertion.  It  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  present  times,  that  naturalists  aim  at  a 
happy  union  of  true  science  with  popular  attraction.     The 

*  I  am  here  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  one  remark  upon  an  observ* 
ation  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  paper,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  his 
having  named  a  certain  species  when  ''  engaged  in  arranging  the  MammMia 
and  Reptiles  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoologi^  Society.  Having  had  the 
honour  of  holcfing  the  office  of  Secretary  to  that  Society  since  its  establish- 
ment, and  having  superintended  in  the  course  of  my  official  duties  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  the  Museum,  and  the  published  Catalogues^ 
I  am  enabled  to  disclaim  all  assistance  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  how- 
ever valuable  his  services  might  have  b^n  had  the  Council  or  Officers 
found  it  necessary  to  have  solicited  them.  In  justice  to  those  confidential 
friends  of  the  Institution  who  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  scientific  arrange* 
ment  of  the  diflerent  collections,  under  the  authoritv  of  the  Council,  I  shall 
here  mention  their  names,  and  the  departments  tney  have  superintended. 
In  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  Mammalia  I  have  had  the  valuable  coope- 
ration of  Jfr.  Bennett  and  Mr.Yarrell ;  the  Birds  have  been  chiefly  attended 
to  by  myself;  the  Itrotiles  and  Amphibia  have  been  exclusively  under  the 
flurvdU^e  of  Mr. Bell;  the  Fishes  under  that  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
YarreU.  The  MoUusca  have  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Broderip 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  The  Annulosa  have  not  as  yet  been  set  in  com- 
plete order ;  the  Insects  only  having  been  partially  arranged  by  myself,  with 
the  occasional  advice  of  Mr.  Kirby  and  Dr.  Horsfield.  We  look,  however, 
to  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Stokes  for  assistance  in  the  Crustkcea  among  this 
latter  great  division,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  divisions  of  Hadilita  and 
Amenta.  The  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  has  chiefly  devolved 
Upon  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  has  had  much  assistance  firom  Mr.  Holberton,  as  well 
as  fix>m  our  active  firiend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Morgan  of  Guy's  Hospital.  - 
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extraordinary  success  of  these  works  has  proved  the  good 
efiect  of  this  judicious  union.  The  principle  of  ^^  graiior 
pulchro  veniens  in  corpare  virtus  "  *  was  never  more  strongly, 
exemplified  than  in  those  popular  publications.  From  among 
the  various  species  touched  upon  in  these  works  I  shall  select 
two,  which,  although  long  since  named  in  science,  have 
assumed  under  his  hand  an  original  form.  The  first  is  the 
Mus  Barbarus  of  Linnaeus,  a  species  hitherto  almost  doubtful, 
but  now  assuming  a  certain  and  Intimate  rank  among  die 
true  Mures ;  the  second  the  Chinchilla  f,  an  animal  familiac 
to  us  by  reputation,  but  a  personal  stranger,  until  introduced 
by  his  accurate  delineations.  To  Mr.  Bennett,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  valuable  analysis  of  works  on  zoology  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Zoological  JoumaL  A  sense  of  justice 
compels  me  to  add,  that  the  credit  which  may  belong  to  the 

Sneral  superintendence  of  that  work  should  attach  to  binu 
y  name,  by  the  kind  partiality  of  my  friends,  stands  at  thei 
head  of  the  publication ;  —  the  merit  is  solely  his. 

While  referring  to  the  additional  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mammalia,  supplied  within  the  last  year,  I  must  name 
another  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  researches  into 
the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  have 
already  secured  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  science.  Here, 
again,  the  beneficial  agency  of  our  Zoological  Club  is  strongly 
conspicuous.  To  its  influence  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
public  services  of  Mr.  Yarrell.  His  knowledge  and  his  acumen 
are  his  own :  but  we  are  proud  in  the  reflection  that  it  was  the 
incitement  and  example  aflbrded  by  this  club  that  first  induced 
him  to  exert  these  qualities  in  public.  You  may  judge  of  the 
value  of  this  influence  by  the  firuits  it  has  produced.  I  refer 
to  the  reports  of  our  former  chairmen  for  his  labours  in  for- 
mer years.  Within  the  year  of  my  presidency  he  has  given 
us  a  continued  series  of  erudite  observations  on  the  osteology 
and  internal  structure  of  the  animals  which  have  died  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  If  in  all  of  these  there 
should  be  no  new  contribution  to  science,  there  is  ample  con- 
firmation and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  knowledge  already 
possessed.  1  cannot  here  pass  over  without  praise  the  share 
which  another  able  recruit  to  zoology  has  taken  in  these  inves- 
tigations. From  Mr.  Holberton,  who  has  for  the  most  part 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  examination  of  the  before- 
mentioned  subjects,  much  valuable  instruction  has  ah'eady 
been  derived,  and  much  more  may  confidently  be  expected. 

•  **  Worth  mofe  pleasing  in  a  lovely  form." 

f  The  aimnal  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Bennett  under  the  name  of  €hm^ 
chilla  lanfgera. 
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Before  I  conclude  my  references  to  the  Mammtilia,  I  must 
mention  the  recent  acquisition  of  two  living  animals  of  con-^ 
siderable  interest,  by  the  Zoological  Society.  The  first  is  a 
specimen  of  the  animal  referred  to  by  my  predecessor  at  our 
last  anniversary,  as  recently  described  and  figured  by  Dr» 
Horsfield,  under  the  name  of  Must^la  Hardwick«.  The 
<Jescription  was  made  from  a  preserved  skin  which  had  been 
one  of  the  numerous  results  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  General  Hardwicke  *,  in  India.  The 
animal  had  been  previously  but  imperfecdy  noticed  by  Pen** 
nant.  The  acquisition  of  the  present  beautiful  specimen  in 
its  living  state  fully  establishes  the  species,  f  The  second 
animal  belongs  to  the  rare  species  described  by  M.  Desmarest 
as  Cynocephalus  niger.  We  are  enabled  by  the  specimen  in 
our  possession  to  restore  the  species  to  its  proper  station; 
which  is  in  that  division  of  the  genus  Macdcus  Lacep.,  that 
includes  the  Magots.  It  accords  with  this  latter  group,  and 
essentially  differs  from  the  Cynoc^phali,  by  the  facial  angle 
and  the  shape  of  the  nostrils,  as  observed  by  our  secretary, 
Mr.  fiennett.  The  tail,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  French  zoologists,  is 
reduced,  as  in  the  Macdcus  Sylvanu5,  to  a  mere  tubercle. 

In  turning  to  our  acquisitions  in  Ornithology,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I  dwell  with  some  particularity  on  a 
&vourite  department  The  number  of  birds  added  to  our 
Catalogues  in  the  past  year  has  been  extensive ;  although  not 
equal  to  that  added  to  our  collections.  It  is  almost  impos-* 
sible,  in  fact,  to  keep  pace  in  our  descriptions  with  the  over-^ 
powering  influx  of  new  subjects.  The  Transactions  of  our 
parent  society  may  be  in  the  first  place  quoted,  as  presenting 
some  valuable  new  species  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
not  confined  his  observations  to  the  Mammalia  of  North-* 
western  America,  but  has  added  to  the  list  of  the  birds  of 
that  country  four  species  of  grouse ;  viz.  the  Tetrilones  Uro-» 
phasianellus,  Sabinf,  Frankl'mi/,  and  RichardsoniV ;  and  two 
species  of  the  genus  O^rtyx,  the  Ort  picta  and  Douglas«* ; 
the  latter  bird  having  been  previously  named  by  myself  in 

•  I  am  happy  to  observe  that,  since  the  delivery  of  this  Address,  a  number 
of  General  Hardwicke's  Illiutratiofu  of  Indian  Zoology  has  been  published ; 
a  work  which  will  prove  the  extent  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  promotion 
of  our  science. 

t  From  a  comparison  of  the  animal  now  living  in  Bruton  Street  with 
the  description  oven  by  Pennant  of  his  white-cheeked  marten,  they  hav§ 
been  ascertained  to  be  identical :  and  thus  another  species,  rejected  by 
modem  writers  as  doubtful,  has  been  restored  to  science.  Dr.  Horsfield*s 
name,  ildTusteia  Hardwicktt,  sinks  consequently  into  a  s}Tionyrae  of  the 
j^ustela  flavf gula  Bodddert, 
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honour  of  the  first  observer.  The  two  kst-mentioned  birds 
are  closely  allied  to  a  species  which  had  been  some  time  pre« 
yiously  made  known  to  science  by  Mr.  Menzies'^s  researches  in 
California,  the  Perdix  califomi^us  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  form 
an  interesting  addition  to  a  group  which  represents  in  Ame^ 
rica  the  Quails  of  the  Old  World.  It  may  not  be  here  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  specimens  of  two  species  of  the  group, 
the  OtU  califomianus  and  DouglksfV,  are  at  present  living 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  same  gentle-* 
Hian  has  added  considerably  to  the  information  which  we  had 
already  possessed  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  some  of  the 
scarcer  Gallinaceous  Birds  of  North  America ;  more  particu- 
larly of  the  T^trao  UrophasiiUius,  which  we  may  well  remenn 
ber  to  have  seen  first  exhibited  and  described  in  this  room  by 
our  distinguished  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Prince  of 
Musignano.  Mr.  Douglas  has  also  published  in  the  Zoologi* 
cat  Journal  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  economy 
of  the  ^ultur  californi^nus. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  rare  ornithological  treasures 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leadbeater.  We  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  many  of  these  are  becoming  known 
to  science  through  the  exertions  of  their  owner.  His  liberality 
hitherto  to  naturalists,  in  opening  his  collections  for  their  use, 
is  well  known ;  his  ability  in  making  use  of  them  himself  for 
the  advantage  of  science  is  now  equally  conspicuous.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Ldnnean  Transactions  he  added  some 
species  to  the  rare  genera  Phyt6toma,  Indicator,  and  Curs6« 
rius ;  a  beautiful  species  to  the  Tyr&nnulus  of  M.  Vieillot ; 
and  an  African  species  to  the  group  of  Pardalotus,  which  had 
previously  been  supposed  to  be  confined  in  its  range  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  same  volume  affords  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of  the 
more  splendid  productions  of  nature,  in  the  description  hy  the 
same  hand,  and  accompanying  representation,  of  a  magnificent 
pheasant,  the  Phasiknus  Amhdrstt^p.  From  the  same  collec- 
tion we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  our  last  meeting  some 
additional  novelties,  which  will  shortly  be  described  by  their 
owner,  more  particularly  two  interesting  species  of  the  jPsittd- 
cidae,  belonging  to  the  Australian  groups  Trichogl66SUS  and 
Platyc^rcus. 

The  commanders  of  our  scientific  expeditions,  for  the  last 
few  years,  have  not  neglected  the  opportunities  afibrded  ta 
them  of  contributii^  to  our  stores  of  zoology*  The  valuable 
ornithological  collections  which  were  obtained  by  Captain 
Beechey,  in  his  late  voyage  in  the  Blossom,  more  particularly 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  sent  to  me,  within 
the  last  year,  for  examination.     Twelve  species,  apparently 


new  to  science,  were  shortly  afterwards  noticed  by  me  in  the 
Zoolagieal  Journal :  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  whole  ool« 
lection,  acoon^ianied  with  some  anatomical  and  physiological 
notices  by  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  together  with 
figures  ox  the  new  or  rarer  species,  is  in  preparation.  And 
here  I  cannot  pass  over  a  fact  which  afibrds  an  auspicious 
omen  to  the  well-wishers  of  zoology*  The  work  which  will 
include  the  natural  history  of  this  expedition  is  coming  out 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  our  government,  who  have 
advanced  a  liberal  sum  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  illus- 
trative plates.  The  same  liberality  has  been  evinced  in  the 
case  of  the  work  lately  published  by  Dr.  Richardson,  to  which 
I  have  already  drawn  your  attention*  These  are  tidings  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  us.  The  expanse  of  suitable  engraviogs 
for  such  works  is  well  known  to  be  so  ^eat  as  to  deter  any 
author  or  publisher  from  venturing  on  what  must  prove  to 
him  a  decided  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  only  by  its  being  met  by  the 
liberality  of  government,  or  of  some  ffreat  institution,  that  an 
object  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  zoology,  as  faithful  re- 
presentations of  the  subjects  described,  can  be  attained.  The 
same  munificence  of  spirit  may  be  noticed  in  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  This  patronage  alone  has  enabled 
the  scientific  world  to  profit  by  such  works  as  Dr.  Horsfield 
has  produced  on  the  zoolc^  of  Java. 

.  I  have  here  also  to  announce  the  arrival,  in  this  country, 
of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  birds,  formed  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  by  our  gaUant  and  accom-« 
plished  friend  Captain  Phiflip  Parker  King.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you,  at  some  of  our  former  meetings, 
the  very  interesting  collection  which  he  sent  to  this  country, 
98  the  results  of  his  first  voyage  to  those  Straits,  and  which 
was  described  -in  the  Zoological  Journal^  by  extracts  from  his 
letters.  The  present  collection,  which  was  obligingly  en- 
trusted to  me  by  the  Admiralty  for  description,  contains 
many  fine  specimens  of  the  rarer  species  described  in  those 
extracts,  together  with  many  additional  novelties.  I  wait  only 
for  the  return  of  Captain  Kmg  to  bring  out  an  account  of  this 
truly  valuable  collection.  This  event,  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope,  will  not  be  far  distant  j  and  the  intervening  delay  will 
be  fiiUy  compensated  by  tiie  additional  value  conferred  on  his 
acquisitions  by  the  observations  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
mpply  in  person. 

From  others  of  the  foreign  collections  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  this  country,  much  important  information  has  been 
acquired.  The  noble  Sumatran  collection,  left  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  as  a  monument  of  his  scientific  zeal  and  acumen^ 
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Still  continues  to  afford  us  many  striking  novelties.  Two  spe* 
t;ies  of  the  family  of  7'etra6nid8e,  belonging  to  the  singular 
group  of  Cr^tonyx,  in  which  the  nail  of  the  hinder  toe  is 
wanting,  have  been  lately  exhibited  in  this  room,  and  subse- 
quently described  in  the  Zoological  Journal  under  the  names 
of  Cr^'pt.  nlger  and  ferrugineus.  Some  other  Gallinaceous 
species,  together  with  a  few  Raptorial  and  Insessorial  birds, 
still  remain  to  be  characterised  from  that  collection.  This 
pleasing  task  is  now  in  progress ;  and  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
the  whole  of  the  collection,  which  is  no  less  interesting  fit>m 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  than  from  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ofii* 
cers  and  other  confidential  members  of  the  Society  where  it 
is  deposited.  I  have  also  to  notice  the  arrival  of  some  birds 
from  Dr.  Heineken  of  Madeira,  which  had  been  previously 
described  by  that  gentleman  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Jour^ 
nal.  The  specimens  were  accompanied  by  some  additional  ob- 
servations, which  will  shortly  appear  in  theZoological  Journal^ 
and  which,  with  the  previous  descriptions,  will  tend  to  clear 
up  many  doubtful  points  respecting  the  birds  of  Madeira.  In 
particular,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  from  these 
specimens,  what  was  the  true  jFVingilla  canaria  of  Linnasus. 
Some  living  specimens  of  that  species,  from  which  all  our  nume* 
rous  domesticated  varieties  have  proceeded,  are  to  be  seen,  with 
their  true  and  native  characters,  in  the  aviaries  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society.  To  Dr.  Bancroft,  also,  of  Jamaica,  a  valuable 
corresponding  member  of  the  same  Society,  we  are  indebted 
for  some  subjects  of  ornithology  from  the  island  where  he 
resides,  which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  institution  of  our 
parent  Society  was  the  elucidation  of  the  British  Fauna. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  an  equally  important  object  wth 
ourselves ;  and  how  far  we  have  contributed  to  this  end,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  department  of  birds 
alone,  above  twenty  species  *  have  been  added  to  our  catalogue 

>  *  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  the  names  of  the  species  thus 
added  to  our  Fauna.  They  are  as  follows:  —  Stiix  Tengmalmi  Linn., 
Sylvia  suecica  Lath.,  Sylvia  Tithys  5cap., ^'nthus  Richardi  Vieill.,  Accentor 
alpinus  Bec/ut,j  Emberiza  hortulana  Linn,,  Plectr6phanes  Iapp6nica  Meyer^ 
L6xia  Pvtiopsittaca  Becht,,  ;Sk;61opax  SabJni  V.,  Tringa  rufi^cens  Fieitf., 
Trlnga  Temmlnckfi  Leisler,  Gaiilnula  Baillon/i  Vieill.,  Cygnus  Bewickii 
Yarr.,  -^'nser  gambensis  Briss.,  A'nas  rufina  Pall.,  A^nas  casdrka  IJnm^ 
^tcma  lirctica  l^mim.y  L^rus  glaupus  Brunn.,  Lkras  ebumeus  Linn,,  Lestris 
pomarinus  Temm.  To  these  species,  entirely  new  to  Britain,  may  be  added 
two  more,  which  had  previously  been  indicated  as  British,  but  not  sufficiently 
authenticated  until  lately;  viz.  Charkdrius  canti^us  Lath.,  Jtnas  id6chans 
fail.      ^ 
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fince  the  date  of  the  mstitution  of  our  club,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  its  members.    The  past  year  has  not  been  barren 
in  such  acquisitions.     A  female  specimen  of  a  species  of  the 
family  of  warblers^  the  Salvia  Tithys  of  Linnaeus,  shot  near 
London,  was  exhibited  at  our  last  meeting.  We  are  indebted  to. 
Mr*  Gould  of  the  Z^loffical  Society,  for  the  discovery  of  this 
addition  to  our  British  Fauna.     The  bird  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  a  common  Redstart  (Sylvia  Phceniciirus),  to  which  it 
bears  a  close  affinity ;  and  probably  would  have  passed  un* 
noticed  as  a  specimen  of  that  species,  more  particularly  in 
consequence  of  its  sex,  in  which  the  colours  are  less  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  male,  had  not  the  critical  knowledge  of 
this  rising  naturalist  detected  the  distinguishing  characters. 
At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Yarrell  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
trachea  of  a.  swan,  diiffering  materially  from  that  of  the  well 
known  C^gnus  fferus,  more  especially  by  entering  the  sternum 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  forming,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  horizon- 
tal instead  of  a  vertical  fold.  One  of  these  specimens  belonged 
to  a  bird  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Cambridge,  and  which  Mr.  Yarrell  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  in  a  recent  state.     The  result  of  this 
examination,  as  well  as  of  that  of  one  or  two  other  similar 
specimens,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  bird  dilFered 
equally  in  external  and  internal  characters  from  all  the  other 
known  species  of  the  group.     He  expressed  his  intention  of 
laying  before  the  next  meeting  of  our  parent  Society  a  detailed 
description  *,  accompanied  by  plates,  of  this  new  and  well 
distinguished  British  species.     To  Mr.  Yarrell,  also,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  accurate  description  and  delineation  of  the 
structure  of  the  beak  and  its  muscles,  in  our  Crossbill,  the 
Loxia  curvir6stra.  I  cannot,  in  this  place,  omit  the  expression 
of  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Manchester,  for  several 
valuable  ornithological  observations  which  he  has  at  various 
times  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Journal.     His  notes  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  Cuckoo,  on  the  nidification  of  birds, 
and  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  several  British  species, 
which  came  under  his  immediate  inspection,  are  replete  with 
interest  and  information. 

The  advantage  which  science  derives  from  the  publication 
of  works  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  nature,  has  at  all  times 
been  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  At  no  period  have  a 
greater  number  or  a  more  valuable  assemblage  appeared  than 
at  the  present.     The  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Selby  on  the  in- 

*  This  description  has  been  since  read,  in  which  the  bird  is  characterised 
under  the  name  of  ^gnus  Bewicko.  i 
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digenons  birds  of  this  cocmlTy  [wogresaes,  and  has,  indeed, 
nearly  been  brought  to  a  dose*  Two  numbers  of  the  Watet 
Birds  have  been  published  since  our  last  anniversary^.  Tlie 
lUmtratians  cf  Ondthologji^  which  he  has  oommenoed  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  William  Jardine,  and  in  cooperation  wkk 
the  leading  aoologists  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have  been 
increased  during  Uie  past  year  by  two  valuable  numbers,  coi»* 
tainiug  thirty  putes.  Mr.  Wilson's  very  important  work,  the 
Ilhistratums  qf  Zoolcgyj  has  also  received  the  addition  of  two 
numbers  during  the  same  period.  In  the  latter  of  these  is  a 
representation  of  the  Tetrao  Urophasi^nns,  to  which  I  havt 
before  alluded  as  having  been  exhibited  and  described  in  this 
club  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano^  and  afterwards  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  magnificent  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Audubon  advances  in  extent  and  reputation.  Twelve  num- 
bers of  his  work  have  already  appeared,  containing  sixty  plates 
of  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  a  large  prc^rtion  of 
which  are  new  to  science.  I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  the 
appearance  of  the  2d  and  3d  numbers  of  the  Prince  of  Musi- 
ffnano's  American  Omitkolcgyy  although  the  merit  of  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work  is  due  to  another  country.  Hie  prince 
is  so  identified  with  this  country,  by  union  with  its  scientific 
institutions,  and  friendship  with  its  men  of  science,  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  considering  the  fruits  of  his  labours  as  belong* 
ing  to  ourselves.  The  lovers  of  nature  have  been  gratified, 
during  the  last  year,  by  the  appearance  of  a  second  series  c^ 
Mr.  Swainson's  Zoological  Illustrations.  If  accuracy  of  de- 
lineation and  critical  acumen  can  recommend  a  work  to  public 
favour,  the  Illustrations  of  that  gentleman  must  secure  fi>r  him 
a  lasting  reputation.  During  the  same  period,  also,  some 
numbers  of  Mr.  Griffith's  translation  of  the  BarcHi  Cuvier^s 
Regne  Animal  have  been  published,  in  which  several  new 
species  have  been  figured. 

On  turning  to  the  next  succeeding  branches  of  the  Vert&- 
brated  Animals,  I  have  to  regret  that  the  works  which  have 
appeared  on  the  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  during  the  year  of 
my  presidency,  although  valuable,  have  been  few  in  number; 
To  Mr.  Bell  we  chiefly  look  for  information  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  but,  of  late,  our  friend  and  colleague  has  not  affi>rded 
his  wonted  answer  to  our  call.  His  silence,  however,  is  not 
that  of  neglect  or  disinclination.  In  the  deep  study  of  the 
Chelonian  reptiles,  to  which  he  has  latterly  devoted  an  unre- 
mitting attention,  he  has  considered  it  better  (and  I  cannot 
but  admit  that  he  has  judged  wisely)  to  delay  the  appearance 
of  the  results  of  his  labours,  until  he  can  invest  them  with  a 
more  perfect  form  than  could  be  given  them  in  our  ephemend 
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productioios.  These  results,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  will  not 
long  be  withheld  from  us ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  progress 
already  made  authorises  me  to  add,  that  the  accuracy  and 
elaborate  finish  with  wliich  they  are  worked  out  will  amply 
compensate  for  the  present  delay.  From  a  few  other  quarters, 
some  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ReptQia 
have  appeared.  I  shall  particularise  Mr.  Guthrie's  Observer* 
Hons  (m  the  Structure  of  the  Heart  in  Testudo  Indica^  which 
he  founded  on  the  examination  of  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  the  2kK)logical  Society ;  and  Mr.  Holberton's  Notes  taken 
during  the  Examination  of  a  Specimen  qflHestudo  tabuldta,  which 
had  lately  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  same  society.  Both 
these  anatomical  treatises  are  replete  with  new  and  interesting 
information  on  a  subject  hitherto  little  understood.  To  Dr. 
Smith,  also,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  elucidating  the 
Fauna  of  South  Africa,  we  are  indebted  for  the  characters  of 
two  new  forms  of  Ophidian  reptiles,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
which  he  names  Bucephalus  and  A^nodon.  Of  the  former 
group  he  describes  four  species,  new  to  science ;  of  the  latter, 
one. 

A  strong  impulse  has  been  latterly  given  to  the  study  of 
Ichthyology,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  and 
the  spirit  has  extended  itself  even  to  our  colonies.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  forded  him  of 
examining  the  fishes  of  the  West  India  seas,  and  has  sent  us  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  subject,  together  with  specimens 
of  several  of  the  species.  His  remarks  have  been  published  at 
large  in  the  16th  and  17th  numbers  of  the  Zoologicaljoumalj 
where  the  lovers  of  this  department  of  nature  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  his  copious  and  accurate  details.  I  have  here 
again  to  refer  to  our  African  correspondent.  Dr.  Smith,  as 
having  contributed  to  this  branch  of  science,  by  the  descrip* 
tion  of  a  new  form  among  the  family  of  Sharks,  which  he 
ibund  on  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  and  which  he  characterised 
under  the  name  of  Rhincodon.  Our  zealous  friend,  also.  Gen. 
Hardwicke,  has  enriched  our  Zoological  Journal  by  some  va« 
luable  remarks  on  the  Goramy  of  China  (Osphr6menus  61fiuc 
Ommerson\  founded  on  his  personal  observation  of  the  spe* 
cies,  while  he  was  some  months  resident  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
His  remarks  are  at  this  moment  of 'peculiar  interest,  as  this 
fish,  which  had  been  imported  into  that  island  from  China, 
and  more  recently  into  some  of  the  French  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  naturalised  in  both  places  with  such  success  as 
to  afford  the  inhabitants  a  copious  supply  of  wholesome  and 
palatable  food,  is  one  of  the  species  which  it  is  in  contempla* 
tion  to  introduce  into  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Zoological  Society.  Some  numbers  of  the  splendid  work  on 
the  Fishes  of  Ceylon^  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett,  the  commence^ 
ment  of  which  was  announced  at  our  last  anniversary,  have 
also  appeared  within  the  past  year. 

At  home  our  ichthyologists  have  not  been  idle.  Our  secre* 
tary  has  favoured  us  with  some  notes  on  the  West  Indian 
fishes,  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  as  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  this  country,  and  commented  on,  by  Dr. 
Bancroft.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  has  contributed  much 
to  the  determination  of  the  species,  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Bennett  is  also  at  this  moment  busily  em- 
ployed in  arranging  the  ichthyological  department  of  the 
museum  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society ;  and  has  already  charac- 
terised that  part  of  it  which  includes  the  Sumatran  collec- 
tion, in  a  catalogue  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Stamfm^d  Raffles,  Mr.  Yarrell,  also,  whose 
exertions  in  ichthyology  have  been  so  frequently  brought 
before  you  by  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  besides  adduig 
to  our  knowledge  within  the  past  year  respecting  several 
species  of  die  British  fishes,  has  enriched  our  Fauna  by  two 
species  hitherto  unknown  to  it,  the  <S61ea  pegusa  ofLacepede, 
and  Cottus  ^ubalis  of  Euphrasen. 

I  now  beg  to  direct  your  attention  in  turn  to  the  Inveite- 
brated  Animals.  But  on  looking  to  the  list  of  the  late  works 
on  this  subject,  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  prepare  to  lay 
before  you  this  day,  and  feeling  how  long  I  have  already  tres-^ 
passed  upon  your  time  and  your  patience,  I  must  pass  over 
these  subjects  more  rapidly  than  I  feel  to  be  consistent  with 
the  merits  of  the  authors  or  their  works. 

The  most  important  communication  which  has  appeared, 
during  last  year,  on  the  MoUusca,  is  the  joint  production  of 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  on  s<»ne 
subjects  collected  by  Captain  Belcher,  during  the  late  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Beechey  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  Sixty  new  species  have  been  described  by  these 
gentlemen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal;  and 
nine  species,  chiefly  from  the  same  collection,  have  been  sub- 
sequently added  in  the  succeeding  volume.  Among  these, 
two  striking  modifications  of  form  have  been  characterised  : 
one,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Turbinidse,  under  the  name 
of  Trichotropis ;  the  second  in  the  group  of  Tmiicita,  undec 
that  of  Chelios6ma« 

From  the  accurate  pen  of  the  former  of  these  gentlemen, 
our  native  Fauna  has  received  the  addition  of  two  new  species 
of  jBuccinum,  the  B.  acuminatum  and  fusiforme ;  the  former 
from  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  latter  from  the  south  coast 
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of  Ireland.  Captain  Brown,  also,  of  Edinburgh,  has  enriched 
our  native  catalogues  with  some  species  of  Molldsca,  collected 
in  Scotland;  and  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick  has  continued, 
during  the  same  period,  his  Contributions  to  British  zoology, 
in  which  are  included  many  new  and  interesting  additions  to 
the  same  group. 

During  the  year,  some  observations  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Zoological  Journal  by  our  valued  correspondent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lansdown  GuUding  of  St.  Vincent,  on  the  groups 
of  the  Chitonidae.  These  form  the  continuation  of  that  gen- 
tleman's remarks  on  the  zoology  of  the  Caribbean  Seas,  the 
reading  and  illustrations  of  which  have  afforded  sq  much  in- 
terest to  our  meetings  in  former  years.  In  the  same  journal, 
some  valuable  anatomical  papers  on  the  MoUiisca  have  ap- 
peared within  the  year,  particularly  A  Description  of  the  Ana" 
tomical  Structure  of  Q/cldstoma  ilegans^  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.. 
Berkeley  of  Cambridge ;  and  Description  of  the  Animal  to 
ttohich  belongs  the  Shell  called^  by  the  Baron  de  Ferusac^  Helico^ 
Umax  Lamarckiif  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe. 

In  no  department  of  zoology  has  the  reputation  of  this 
country  been  more  fully  supported  than  in  the  Annulosa. 
Even  when  every  other  branch  of  our  science  was  languish- 
ing under  neglect,  this  department  produced  some  able  re- 
presentatives, and  none  more  able  than  the  author  of  the 
Monogrdphia  Apum  Anglia,  Happy  am  I  to  add,  that  time 
has  not  dimmed  the  faculties  of  our  revered  friend,  nor  abated 
his  ardour.  With  the  true  enthusiasm  of  science,  he  has 
occasionally  left  the  quiet  of  his  closet,  during  the  past  year, 
to  animate  our  meetings,  and  enlighten  our  discussions.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  he  has  brought  to  a  close  his  great  work,  the 
Introduction  to  Entomology  ;  and  he  has  likewise  found  leisure 
to  animadvert  on  some  minor  groups  of  his  favourite  class,  in 
communications  intended  for  the  Zoological  Journal.  Lonff 
may  he  continue  to  enliven  our  circles  by  his  presence  and 
example ! 

Second  in  point  of  time,  but  second  to  no  man  in  merit  or 
reputation,  is  our  friend  the  author  of  the  Hbra  Entomoldgicce. 
Although  distant  from  us,  he  has  not  forgotten  our  common 
cause.  Besides  some  observations  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
bring  forward  in  vmdication  of  some  of  his  previously  published 
opinions — observations  which,  although  bearinjz  upon  particular 
points,  are  yet  replete  with  those  sound  philosophical  views 
n^hich  pervade  every  production  of  his  pen  —  he  has  favoured 
us  with  a  paper  on  the  Ceratitis  citriperda,  an  insect  destructive 
to  oranges.  We  may  remember  the  success  with  which  Mr. 
MacL^y,  at  a  former  period,  called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  the 
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restoration  of  our  native  timber^  when  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  a  destructive  insect.  In  the  present  notice  he  has  been 
equally  successful  in  detecting  the  cause  of  disease,  and  sug- 
gesting the  rem^y  for  it,  in  a  fruit  that  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  commerce.  It  comes  not  within  the  province  of 
your  chairman,  when  reverting  to  the  labours  of  past  years, 
to  allude  to  the  promises  pf  the  future.  But  I  cannot 
avoid  anticipating  a  little  on  this  occasion,  by  stating  what,  I 
know,  will  be  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  by  my  friends 
around  me,  that  I  have  already  received,  from  our  colleague 
at  the  Havana,  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  entomolo- 
^cal  papers,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  invaluable  Hora 
Entomoldgicie. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  friend  of  whom  I  have 
ust  spoken,  that  he  has  opened  to  others  the  path  which  he 
ias  himself  so  successfully  trodden.  Dr.  Horsfield,  following 
his  footsteps,  has  not  &iled  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  his  spirit 
In  his  work  on  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  Java,  of  which  a 
second  part  has  appeared  within  this  year,  our  valued  col- 
league has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  remarking  a  union  of 
characters  seldom  found  in  an  individual, — and  which  he 
shares  in  common,  perhaps,  only  with  the  individual  just 
alluded  to,  — a  comprehensiveness  of  views,  accompanied  by 
a  minuteness  and  finished  accuracy  of  detail.  We  are  indebted, 
likewise,  to  Dr.  Horsfield  for  a  description,  in  the  Zoological 
Jourmh  of  some  new  species  of  Oriental  Lepid6ptera,  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  collection  at  the  India  House,  and 
consequently  did  not  come  regularly  into  his  greater  work. 

Our  coUeague,  Mr.  Westwood,  whom  it  is  the  boast  of  this 
club  to  have  enlisted  into  science,  and  to  rank  among  its  most 
able  recruits,  has,  during  the  last  year,  exhibited  to  our' 
meetings,  and  commented  upon,  several  new  and  interesting 
Coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  families  ofClcindelidae, 
Notoxidae,  and  2]«amp^rid8e.  His  observations  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Zoological  Journal.  Dr.  Heine- 
ken  of  Madeira  has,  during  the  same  period,  favoured  us  with 
many  interesting  observations  on  various  Annulose  animals, 
particularly  on  the  habits  of  some  species  of  the  ^ichnida. 
Mr.  Thomson,  likewise,  has  continued  his  Zoological  lUustra" 
tionsj  in  which  he  has  given  descriptions  of  some  of  the  lumi- 
nous animals  among  tne  Crust^a;  and  has,  at  the  same 
tin^e,  added  to  the  information  previously  communicated  by 
him,  respecting  the  metamorphosis  of  that  group*  And  Dr. 
Johnston  of  Berwick,  in  his  Contributions  to  the  British  Faunoy 
has  also,  with  much  ability,  observed  upon  some  Crustaceous 
species. 
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I  have  already  adrerted  to  the  important  accessions  which 
British  zoology  has  gained  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
Anfindose  animalsy  the  accession  has  been  most  striking.  Many 
years  have  not  elapsed  since  it  w«6  recorded,  as  a  subject  of 
triumph,  that  three  thousand  species  of  insects  had  been  ascer^ 
tjuned  to  exist  in  the  British  Islands,  The  past  year  has  pro- 
duced Mr.  Stephens's  Si^ematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,  in 
which  ten  thousand  ^ecies  are  registered.  A  few  of  these 
species  are  doubtful,  having  been  introduced  into  our  cata- 
Ic^ues  by  the  earlier  collectors,  who  were  not  always  scrupu- 
lous respecdng  the  authority  on  which  they  pronounced  an 
insect  to  be  British.  But  the  number  of  these  is  more  than 
comiterbdanced  by  the  additions  which  have  been  supplied 
even  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work ;  and  we 
may  now  announce,  with  certainty,  that  above  ten  thousand 
audienticated  species  of  our  native  insects  are  to  be  referred  to 
in  that  gentleman's  cabinet,  or  in  the  other  chief  collections  of 
the  metropolis.  Our  active  colleague  has  been  equally  assi- 
duous,, during  the  same  period,  in  the  publication  of  his  JlluS" 
trations  of  British  Etymology,  the  thirtieth  number  of  which 
has  lately  appeared.  Mr.  Curtis's  work,  also,  on- British  En- 
tomology, has  maintained,  without  intermission,  its  regular 
monthly  appearance ;  the  last  year  producing  twelve  numbers. 
Six  volumes  of  the  work  are  now  almost  completed^  in  which 
ftgafcs  of  neariy  three  hundred  genera  are  delineated,  and 
about  two  thousand  species  are  either  indicated  or  described. 
I  need<not  refer  in  this  Society,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
famJHar  with  the  merits  of  the  work  in  question,  to  the  general 
excellence  and  scientific  value  of  the  plates  which  accompany' 
it. 

It  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  study  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  remaining  groups  of  Radiata  and 
A'crita  has  been  so  partially  attended  to  in  the  country.  The 
last  year  has  produced  little  to  compensate  for  the  previous 
neglect.  Still  we  have  no  reason  to  despair.  The  general 
impulse  given  to  the  study  of  zoology,  which  has  already 
caused  the  more  prominent  and  apparently  important  grounds 
to  be  occupied,  will  ultimately  force  our  naturalists  into  the 
remoter  and  less  cultivated  fields.  The  names  of  some  *  can- 
didates have  indeed  already  appeared,  as  claiming  possession 
of  these  d^artments.     And  from  the  sample,  limited  as  it  has^ 

•  I  must  here  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Grant  and  Dr.  Fleming,  asr 
having,  been  conspicuous  in  former  years  in  these  departments.    Much  is 
expected  from  them.     I  wish  I  could  add  our  friend  Mr.  Stokes  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  likely  to  have  leisure  to  elucidate  the  present  . 
gfoups.    No  naturalist  could  do  more  ample  justice  to  the  subject. 
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been,  of  their  zeal  and  ability,  we  have  cause  to  anticipate  a 
successful  result. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  retrospective  view  of  the  contri- 
butions made  to  zoology,  during  the  year  of  my  presidency,  I 
beg  to  refer,  in  an  equally  rapid  sketch,  to  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  science  since  the  first  institution  of  our  club.     In 
this  progress  it  is  our  boast  to  assert  that  we  have  held,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  an  adequate  share.    I  shall  not  here  revert 
in  detail  to  the  various  publications  in  which  we  have  cooper- 
ated during  that  period,  and  which  have  already  been  laid 
before  you  from  this  chair,  at  your  preceding  anniversaries. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  pointing  out,  with  some  degree,  I  trust,  of 
well  foimded  exultation,  the  immediate  influence  we   have 
exerted  in  the  labours  of  our  parent  Society.     Since  the  sepa- 
ration, or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  branching  off,  of  that  learned 
body  from  the  Royal  Society,  a  step  which  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  in  so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  science  ren- 
dered expedient  and  necessary,   the   Linnean    Transactions 
have  continued  to  be  the  repository  of  the  natural  science 
of  this  country.     Now,  if  we  look  to  the  zoological  papers 
published  in  those  Transactions  during  the  last  few  years, 
we  shall  recognise  them   as   emanating,  with   one   or   two 
exceptions,  immediately  from  ourselves.     Nor  is  the  number 
of  such  zoological  contributions  disproportioned  to  that  which 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
those  supplied  from  the  two  other  kingdoms  of  nature.     On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  comparison. 
The  papers  in  the  last  number  of  die  Linnean  Transactions 
are  exclusively  zoological.     To  the  pages  also  of  the  Zooto- 
gical  Journal^  a  periodical  work,    established  as   subsidiaiy 
to  the  Transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  such 
papers  as  did  not  bear  the  high  finish  or  importance  adapted 
to  the  parent  work,  and  such  likewise  as  required  a  mare 
speedy  publication  than  the  latter  could  promise,  this  club  has 
been  a  zealous  contributor.     That  work,  in  fact,  has  been 
supported  exclusively  by  the  members  of  diis  body,  or  by  their 
friends  who  have  written  for  it  under  their  influence. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  number  of  the  works  contributed 
to  zoology  during  the  last  few  years,  that  I  appeal  as  a  test  of 
the  advance  of  the  science,  but  to  the  general  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  conceived  and  executed.  The  philosophic 
enquirer,  who  traces  out  the  progressive  march  of  this  delight- 
fiil  branch  of  knowledge,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  days  of 
compilers  have  gone  by,  and  the  days  of  original  thinkers  have 
risen  in  their  place.  He  will  see,  that  even  in  the  first  neces- 
sary steps  of  our  science,  in  the  recording  of  &cts  and  the 
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registering  of  species,  a  strictness  and  a  clearness  of  expression 
have  taken  place  among  naturalists  which  almost  assumes  the 
merit  of  originality.  No  materials  are  presumed  to  be  genuine, 
no  species  allowed  to  pass  current,  which  have  not  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  accurate  examination.  Striking  is  the  contrast 
here  exhibited  with  the  catalogues  of  earlier  (kvs,  where  spe- 
cies fabricated  from  the  hearsay  of  travellers,  from  mutilated 
fragments  of  specimens,  or  from  rude  and  unauthenticated 
representations,  were  handed  down  with  "  all  their  imperfec- 
tions on  their  heads  '*  from  one  generation  of  compilers  to 
another.  Nor  is  it  suflScient,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  look  alone  to  the  superficies  of  the  object  described.  No 
character  is  neglected  in  the  examination,  internal  or  external. 
Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  lend  their  aid  to  the 
true  discrimination  of  species.  And  it  is  only  by  a  strict  observ- 
ation of  every  part  of  its  structure,  added  to  an  acquaintance 
with  its  economy  and  geographical  distribution,  that  a  modern 
zoologist  considers  any  species  which  he  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe, as  entitled  to  rimk  among  the  legitimate  accessions  to 
science. 

The  same  scientific  accuracy  which  attends  the  description 
of  the  naturalist  extends  equally  to  the  representations  of  the 
artist :  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  advance- 
ment of  our  science,  than  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the 
illustrative  plates  of  former  days  and  those  of  the  present.  It 
is  but  justice  to  our  Continental  neighbours,  to  acknowledge 
that  they  first  led  the  way  to  this  improvement,  and  have  ably 
maintained  the  perfection  which  they  introduced.  But  those 
naturalists  of  our  own  country  who  have  happily  blended  the 
character  of  the  artist  with  that  of  the  man  of  science,  need 
not  shrink  from  the  comparison  of  their  own  labours  with  the 
proudest  of  the  foreign  productions.  I  cite,  as  proofs  of  my 
assertion,  the  plates  of  Mr.  Selby,  Sir  William  Jardine,  and 
Mr.  Audubon,  in  ornithology ;  of  Mr.  Swainson,  in  various  de- 
partments of  animal  life ;  of  tibe  Messrs.  Curtis,  in  entomology ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Sowerby,  in  shells.  So  faithful,  so  truly  repre- 
sentative of  nature,  are  the  products  of  their  pencils,  that  the 
student  may  apply  to  them  for  scientific  instruction  with 
almost  equal  reliance  as  to  the  subjects  from  which  they  are 
copied.  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  professed  natural- 
ists. But,  even  among  the  votaries  of  the  art  who  have  not 
made  natural  history  their  exclusive  study,  we  find  indivi- 
duals emulating  the  strictness  of  science.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  Landseers,  to  convey  to  you  the  idea 
of  all  that  is  faithful  as  well  as  striking  in  the  representation 
of  nature.     Bewick  is  recently  lost  to  us,  ~  Bewick,  whose 
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original  genius  opened  to  the  lovers  oS  nature  a  new  field  of 
instruction  and  delight;  —  but  his  spirit,  his  talent,  and  his 
fidelity  of  expression  are  preserved  to  di^  rising  generatioa 
in  the  compositions  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  William 
Harvey. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  accurate  mode  of  supplying 
us  with  the  groundwork  of  our  science  do  not  terminate  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  description  itself.  The  modem 
naturalist,  finding  a  firm  foundation  for  his  speculations  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  materials  thus  brought  within  his  reach, 
and  encouraged  by  the  number  of  the  siuijects  with  which  the 
increasing  spirit  of  research  has  supplied  him,  is  enabled  to 
turn  fi*om  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art  to  the  contempla* 
tion  of  its  sublimer  beauties.  He  has  surmounted  the  first 
necessary  steps  of  his  ascent,  —  all  the  petty  technicalities  of 
nomenclature,  —  all  the  minute  particulars  that  attend  the 
determination  of  species ;  —  and  standinff  on  the  high  vantage- 
ground  of  true  philosophy,  he  can  now  give  way  to  the  investi- 
gation of  general  truths.  It  is  not  the  mere  characters  of  the 
isolated  individual  that  he  searches  out,  but  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  ev^ry  other,  and  the  part  which  it  sustains,  singly, 
or  in  combination  with  all,  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  crea- 
tion. Under  the  guidance  of  such  enlarged  views,  the  mind 
is  led  forward  to  conclusions  of  the  highest  import,  attaining, 
by  degrees,  an  occasional  glance  of  the  system  of  Nature  her- 
self. Whatever  may  be  the  process  by  which  her  laws  are 
sought  out,  whatever  the  artificial  mode  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  observed  facts  is  commmiicated,  they  all  unite  in 
coming  at  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  that  true  and  only 
system. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  views,  which  thus  forms  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  present  school  of  zoology,  has 
not  passed  without  reproach ;  and  many  sneers,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  been  cast,  more  particularly  by  some  of  the 
minor  critics  of  the  French  schools,  upon  our  British  theo- 
rists. These  cavillers  have  forgotten  that  they  have  themselves 
had  to  boast  of  a  BuiSbn  and  a  Cuvier ;  and  that  the  philoso- 
phising spirit  of  enquiry  of  which  I  speak,  although  followed 
up  in  this  country  with  a  zeal  far  exceeding  their  own,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  originated  with  themselves.  But  we  do 
not  shrink  firom  the  imputation.  We  rather  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  title  of  theorists  with  gladness.  I  know,  in  fiu;t, 
no  undertaking  of  excellence,  that  has  not  owed  its  existence 
to  some  great  and  preconceived  theory.  It  was  the  glimpse 
of  some  great  truth,  that  first  tempted  the  enthusiast  into  the 
thorny  paths  of  enquiry,  that  supported  his  zeal  and  enlight- 
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ened  his  pirogress  through  the  difficulties  of  his  way,  and 
finally  rewarded  his  hopes  and  his  labours  by  thfe  radiance 
which  it  shed  around  them.  Sudi  theories^  it  is  fa*ue,  have 
hot  always  had  an  equally  stable  foundation,  nor  nave  been 
pursued  with  equal  success ;  but  they  have  ever  led,  even  ih 
ferror,  to  splendid  results.  These  "lights"  may  "  lead  astray,** 
—  but  they  lire  '^  lights  from  Heaven." 

In  the  pursuance  of  such  enlarged  speculations,  the  moderti 
zoologist  has  met  a  powerful  ally  in  the  sister  science  of  geo^ 
logy.  Where  his  own  succession  of  affinities  appears  inter- 
ruptedj  and  a  chasm  occurs  in  the  otherwise  complete  series 
by  whith  the  receht  animals  that  come  immediately  within  his 
province  are  united  into  one  body,  apparently  organised  upon 
one  great  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  geologist  brings  in  the 
remains  of  a  former  world  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present.  The  accessions  accruing  from  this  source  to  oui* 
science,  within  the  last  few  years,  present  a  theme  of  exhaust- 
less  interest  and  extent  I  could  expatiate  upon  it  with  delight; 
and  with  still  greater  personal  gratification  could  I  dwell  upon 
the  ardour,  the  ability,  and  the  disinterested  services  by  which 
our  friends  of  the  Geological  Society  have  laboured  in  this 
great  vocation.  But  my  time  is  nearly  exhausted :  I  could 
do  little  justice  to  the  ample  subject  in  the  short  space  that 
remains ;  and  I  mtist  waive  the  claims  of  science  and  friendship, 
to  conclude  th6  immediate  business  of  the  day. 

Another  sti-iking  feature  in  modern  zoology  is  one  to  which 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude :  the  publication  of 
popular  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  extent  to  which  some 
of  the  more  valuable  of  these  productions  have  been  lately 
circulated,  —  I  shall  instance  more  particularly  the  Mena^ 
geries  and  the  volumes  on  Insect  Architecture^  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision  of 
Usefiil  Knowledge,  —  not  only  proves  the  popularity  of  the 
science,  but  points  out  one  of  the  powerful  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  cultivation  of  it.  When  I  mention  to  you  that 
Copies  of  these  publications  have  been  disseminated  by  tens  of 
thousands^  you  may  calculate  not  merely  how  many  readers 
participate  in  the  delights  of  the  study,  but  how  many  of  them 
may  be  induced  from  the  perusal  to  become  observers?  of 
nature,  if  not  active  cooperators  in  the  science.  We  niay 
almost^  in  fact,  compare  the  effects  of  this  copious  dissemina^ 
tion  of  cheap  and  popular  information,  to  those  produced  by 
tTie  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  itself.  It  was  of  little 
avail  to  the  great  proportion  of  mankind  that  the  art  existed,* 
if  its  beneficial  effects  were  to  extend  only  to  the  opulent  and 
the  learned.     The  fount  of  knowledge  is  now  open  to  all : 
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and  that  it  will  not  be  poisoned  by  rank  or  unprofitable 
infusions,  we  have  an  assiu'ance  in  the  cordial  superintendence 
of  those  individuals  who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  its 
purity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  men  of  science,  without  neglecting  those 
more  recondite  and  technical  performances  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  concentrate  their  knowledge,  unite  in  arraying  it 
in  that  attractive  exterior  which  recommends  it  to  the  good 
offices  of  every  man. 

The  impulse  imparted  to  the  propagation  of  our  science 
throughout  this  country,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  has 
been  already  pointed  out  to  you  from  this  chair.  You  have 
heard  that  in  almost  every  town  of  any  note  in  the  united 
kingdoms,  societies  have  beea^stablished,  in  which  the  study 
of  zoology  fornis  a  prominent  object.  I  may  add,  that  even 
in  these  Institutions  which  have  nitherto  been  most  backward 
in  acknowledging  the  natural  sciences  as  a  part  of  their 
system  of  education,  a  door  is  now  opened  to  the  admission  of 
them.  Cambridge  has  led  the  way.  Her  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  that 
promises  most  auspiciously  to  zoology.  In  Oxford  the  same 
success  has  attended  our  cause ;  and  the  spirit  of  Ashmole 
and  Tradescant  has  revived  in  those  brother  naturalists,  who, 
united  in  taste  and  liberality  as  in  blood,  have  claimed  for  the 
name  of  Duncan  the  gratitude,  not  merely  of  their  own  Alma 
Mater,  but  of  the  world  of  science  at  large.  While  it  has  been 
reserved  for  this  age  and  this  metropolis  to  wipe  away  the 
opprobrium  so  long  attached  to  England,  that  she  possessed 
no  chair  of  zoology.  And  to  the  liberal  and  highly  gifled 
managers  of  the  London  University  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that 
a  professorship  in  that  science  has  been  instituted,  and  ably 
filled,  during  the  past  year. 

Nor  has  the  impulse  been  limited  to  the  parent  country ; 
but  seems  to  have  pervaded  to  the  remotest  of  her  settlements. 
I  have  to  record,  among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  scientific  association  among  the  British  resi- 
dents at  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  that  is  of 
scientific  value  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Demerara, 
and  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  British  Guiana,  a 
similar  institution  has  been  formed,  with  similar  objects, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  present  enlightened  governor.  Sir 
Benjamin  d'Urban.  The  same  spirit  is  diffusing  itself  in 
many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  And  in  Quebec  a  society 
has  been  lately  embodied,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Transac- 
tions,    Some  of  the  papers  in  that  work,  devoted  to  natural 
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science,  will  not  sufFer  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  the 
productions  of  the  old  world. 

One  more  topic  of  congratulation  remains  to  be  noticed.  I 
referred  to  it  when  I  began  to  address  you ;  and  I  return  to 
it  with  heartfelt  interest  in  my  closing  words.  I  allude  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society.  On  the  eve  of  the 
dissolution  of  this  club,  it  is  a  theme  not  merely  of  conso- 
lation but  of  triumph,  that  we  have  been  the  emlnryo  of  that 
higher  body  which  has  now  sprung  into  the  perfect  form. 
The  individuals  who  are  now  about  to  separate  will  carry  in 
their  recollection,  to  their  latest  day,  the  share  which  they  have 
had  in  this  great  consummation.  The  occurrences  of  those 
evenings  will  ever  be  vivid  in  their  memory,  when,  in  con- 
junction with  the  illustrious  founder  and  first  president  of  that 
Society,  they  suggested  the  auspiciousness  of  the  times  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  probability,  I  should  say,  the 
certainty,  of  success.  With  what  delight  have  we  dwelt  upon 
the  words  of  .that  great  man,  when,  with  an  intelligence  that 
in  a  less  enlightened  age  might  have  passed  for  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  he  portrayed,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  the 
plans  and  the  hopes  which  we  have  since  seen  realised.  Time 
presses,  and  already  I  have  engrossed  too  much  of  your  atten- 
tion, or  I  should  indulge  myself  in  dwelling  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations that  pointed  out  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  as  the  individual 
most  fitted  to  organise  and  preside  over  such  a  national  un- 
dertaking. I  should  speak  of  that  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
which  embraced,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  entire  of  every  subject 
to  which  it  applied  itself,  —  that  promptness  of  spirit,  which 
executed  as  soon  as  it  conceived,  —  that  total  prostration  of 
all  selfish  feelings,  which  acknowledged  no  interests  but  those 
of  the  great  cause  he  espoused.  Transcendent  as  were  his 
other  qualities,  this  last,  perhaps,  is  that  to  which  we  may 
refer  with  the  deepest  satisfaction.  Beautiful,  indeed,  it  is  to 
contemplate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause,  —  while  more  cautious  calculators  were  coldly 
watching  the  tide  of  events,  prepared  to  retreat  in  misfortune, 
but  ready  in  case  of  success  to  "  swell  the  triumph  and  par- 
take the  gale," — that  entire  devotedness,  I^repeat,  with  which, 
listening  not  to  such  timid  suggestions,  but  making  ^^  one 
great  offering  "  of  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  energetic  ex- 
ertions, he  laid  them,  with  all-confiding  homage,  before  the 
shrine  of  the  science  he  worshipped. 

Nor  was  the  confidence  misplaced,  or  the  sacrifice  abortive. 
He  is  gone,  —  but  his  spirit  and  energy  survived ;  and  the 
results  appear  in  the  great  work  before  you.  On  these  I  need 
not  dwell :  you  have  yourselves  witnessed  the  gradual  pro- 
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gress  of  the  undertaking;  and  its  eulogy  would  proceed  with 
better  grace  from  any  other  individual  than  myself,  whose 
pride  it  is  to  have  been  so  confidenti€dly  associated  in  the 
task.  I  shall  merely  mention  how  nobly  the  exertions  of 
the  managers  of  the  institution  have  been  seconded  by  thfe 
feelings  of  the  coimtry.  In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  six- 
teen hundred  individuals  have  united  themselves  to  the  Society. 
Within  the  same  period^  a  magnificent  preserved  collection  iii 
every  branch  of  zoology  has  been  formed  by  the  liberality  of 
its  supporters;  while  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  animals,  including  examples  of  almost  every  larger 
group  in  zoology,  have  been  exhibited  in  a  living  state  in  our 
^gardens  and  museum,  for  the  greater  portion  of  which  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  the  same  liberality.  When  I  add,  that> 
during  the  same  period,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  visited  the  repositories  where  these  animals  have 
been  preserved  in  all  the  vigour  of  life,  and  in  the  display,  a^ 
far  as  possible,  of  their  native  dispositions  and  economy,  you 
may  judge  how  much  has  been  effected,  not  merely  for  the 
recreation  of  so  many  individuals,  but  for  the  direction  of 
their  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  truths  of  our 
science. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  take  my  leave.  I  commenced  my  address 
to  you  with  feelings  of  regret ;  I  conclude  it  with  sentiments 
of  triumph.  The  recapitulation,  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  lay  before  you,  of  tlie  events  connected  with  our  science 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  served  to  effect  this  change  df 
feeling;  for  it  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  we 
have  not  lived  in  vain.  Our  part  has  been  amply  performed^ 
and  we  may  now  retire  with  honour  from  the  scene.  We 
have  merged  into  a  higher  body,  which  bears  with  it  our  feel- 
ings, our  principles,  and  our  predilections.  Above  all,  our 
friendship  will,  I  trust,  ever  continue  equally  active  —  the 
delight  and  the  pride  of  our  future  intercourse,  as  it  has  beeil 
of  our  past,  —  although  the  body  in  which  it  was  first  cemented 
is  now  dissolved. 


Art.  U.     Further  Notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Geoi^ffe  Calof. 
By  William  Withering,  Esq.  L.L.D.  F.L.S. 

.   Sir, 

Though  tlie  interesting  article  in  your  Obituary  (Vol.  II. 
p.  310.),  respecting  Mr.  George  Caley,  was  obviously  contri- 
buted by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  the  sterling  integrity 
and  ex'traordihary  zeal  of  that  almost  self«tatrght  naturalist, 
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some  few  additional  well  authenticated  fiicts  may  not,  perhaps^ 
prove  unacceptablct  especially  as  they  tend  to  elucidate  cer- 
.tain  circumstances  aiFecting  his  earlier  career,  which  have 
beeii  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity.  That  this  communica^ 
ticm  was  not  made  immediately  consecutive  to  the  original 
memoir  may  be  regretted ;  but  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
your  correspondent's  time  and  attention  having  been  exclu*- 
sively  engrossed  by  the  completion  of  the  recendy  published 
aew  edition  of  an  elaborate  botanical. work* 

The  late  Dr.  Withering,  whose  protracted  suffering  from  ill 
health  was  do  remarkably  alleviated  by  botanical  researches  *, 
was  never  more  agreeably  engaged  than  in  fostering  rising 
genius ;  and  especially  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  tyro 
qiligendy  seeking  after  scientific  knowledge,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  accessible,  either  ^by  correspondence  or  personal  appli- 
cation. 

Among  very  many  who  thus  benefited  by  his  advice  and 
instructions  was  Mr.  George  Caley;  who,  impelled  by  an 
ardour  sufficient  to  overcome  obstacles  and  discouragements 
firom  which  a  mind  of  ordinary  temperament  would  have  re« 
coiled,  at  length  resolved  to  state  the  peculiarity  of  his  situ- 
ation to  the  author  of  the  Arrangement  of  British  Plants^  who 
soon  became  so  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  ge- 
nuine child  of  nature  as  to  continue  a  correspondence  with 
him  during  several  years,  and  eventually  to  assist  in  advancing 
his  favourite  project  of  exploring  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  earth* 

Singularly  unpropitious  as  it  may  appear,  Caley  was  no 
pther  than  the  son  of  a  horse-dealer  in  the  north  of  England^ 
and  early  initiated  into  the  stables  for  regular  training  to  his 
Other's  business. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  had,  however,  been  placed 
at  the  free  grammar  school  in  Manchester,  in  what  was  termed 
the  lower  Bible  class ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  four  years, 
was  advanced  to  the  L^atin  Testament. 

.  The  learned  languages  being,  in  his  father's  opinion,  little 
better  than  useless  acquisitions  to  the  embryo  jockey,  he  wi^s, 
for  a  short  time,  withdrawn  from  such  studies;  but  quickly 
reentered  the  same  venerable  establishment,,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Brief,  however,  was 
the  term  of  his  reprieve ;  for,  in  his  twelfth  year,  we  find  him 
altogether  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of  the  stable. 

At  this  critical  period  occurred  one  of  those  singular  coin- 
cidtaices  which,  though  apparently  fortuitous,  oflen  materially 

♦  Vide  Memoirs  and  Tracts  of  William  Withering,  M.D.  F.R.S*,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Longman. 
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affect  the  future  destiny.  But  the  dien  irksome  predicament^ 
and  the  determined  spirit  with  which  Caley  pursued  his  fa- 
vourite object,  will  be  best  described  in  his  own  artless  narra^ 
tive,  as  addressed  to  his  newly  acquired  friend :  — 

"  Dealers  in  horses,"  observes  Caley,  "  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  natural  and  accidental  deformities  that  these  ani- 
mals are  subject  to ;  and  th^  horses,  through  high  keep  and 
little  exercise,  are  liable  to  many  diseases,  for  which  there  is 
often  call  for  the  farrier.  As  every  blacksmith  pretended  to 
be  a  farrier,  I,  having  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing  them 
discourse,  saw  that  they  did  not  understand  the  structure  of  a 
horse,  and  might  as  well  style  themselves  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. There  happened  to  be  in  the  house  an  odd  volume  of 
Gibson's  Farriery^  in  which  were  some  anatomical  figures, 
and  receipts  for  the  curing  of  diseases.  This  old  book  stimu- 
lated me  to  search  into  the  errors  of  farriers,  or,  at  least,  had 
liked  to  have  done  so.  In  his  prescriptions  were  a  number  of 
herbs  :  I  began  to  search  after  them ;  but  had  no  sooner  done 
that  than  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  plants.  In  the  course 
of  time,  I  got  some  petty  herbals ;  but  these  not  satisfying  my 
mind,  only  tended  to  perplex  me,  or  rather  excited  me  the 
more.  At  length  I  got  Johnson's  Gerard^  thinking,  then,  I 
should  go  on  boldly ;  but,  alas !  I  was  overwhelmed  again. 
Then  I  heard  of  your  Botanical  Arrangement*  It  was  not 
long  before  I  got  a  copy  of  the  second  edition !  I  was  now  at 
a  greater  loss  than  ever,  for  I  really  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  them.  However,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  non- 
sense to  let  the  books  lie  idle.  Winter  was  then  approaching, 
and  no  plants  to  be  seen  :  I  resolved  to  learn  the  Introduction^ 
and  soon  gained  a  tolerable  idea  of  it.  I  then  wbhed  for  to 
see  some  flowers ;  but  still  a  dreary  winter  was  before  me.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience,  so  that  I  learned 
the  Introduction  over  and  aoer  before  the  spring.  When  the 
plants  began  to  flower,  I  began  to  try  my  strength  in  the 
science ;  but  knowing  a  good  many  pUnts  before,  I  used  to 
cover  the  names,  in  order  that  I  might  not  favour  one  charac- 
ter more  than  another.  Sometimes  I  was  right,  sometimes 
wrong;  but,  by  this  method,  I  gained  a  good  knowled^  of 
investigation.  By  this,  and  the  practice  during  winter,  I  nave 
thought  oftentimes  to  equal  those  who  have  been  under  the 
tuition  of  botanical  lecturers;  Now  I  began  to  find  out  botar- 
nical  companions  (for,  before,  I  had  laboured  by  myself) ;  but 
they,  following  some  manufacturing  branch,  my  employment 
would  not  permit  me  to  spend  the  time  that  they  did*  Here- 
upon I  determined  I  would  learn  to  weave.  I  had  no  sooner 
gained  a  fair  idea  of  that  business  than  there  was  a  stagnation 
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in  trade:  then  I  returned  to  the  stable  again.  There  being 
many  foreign  plants  to  be  found  in  gardens,  which  I  knew 
nothing  of,  caused  me  to  purchase  the  Genera  Plantdrum  and 
Systema  VegetdbUivm,  Then  I  was  at  a  loss  about  the  Latin 
terms,  for  I  had  forgot  most  of  what  I  had  learned  at  school ; 
but  they  being  technical,  and  chiefly  nouns,  I  soon  recovered 
that  loss.  Now,  the  idea  of  visiting  foreign  parts  began  to 
enter  my  mind :  I  thought  of  going  to  sea ;  but  not  having  had 
a  nautical  education,  and  could  not  confine  my  mind  to  it,  I 
considered  it  would  be  rashness.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
entered  my  head  to  write  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  At  length  he 
sent  me  an  answer :  the  result  was,  dliat  he  knew  of  no  other 
method  than  to  be  employed  in  a  good  botanic  garden ;  and, 
if  I  made  a  proper  progress,  he  would  give  me  rarther  assist- 
ance. I  did  not  much  like  the  thoughts  of  working  in  a 
garden,  for  that  would  be  out  of  my  element ;  and  being  tied 
to  regular  hours  was  not  like  working  piece-work,  knowing . 
what  I  had  to  do,  and  then  giving  over.  However,  I  stood  it 
as  well  as  might  be  expected,  till  I  went  to  Kew ;  which  place, 
I  do  sincerely  acknowledge,  I  could  not  weather :  not  through 
the  hardship  of  work,  but  from  being  debarred  of  cultivating 
my  mind  according  to  its  natural  inclination.  Having  a  little 
idea  of  manufacturing  goods  is  of  great  utility  to  me,  for  it ' 
will  cause  me  to  pay  attention  to  plants  that  are  worthy  of 
being  applied  to  such  purposes.  Those  persons  who  have 
been  sent  into  foreign  parts  to  collect  plants,  have  not  favoured 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  materia  medica,  so  much  as' 
an  inquisitive  mind  would  expect ;  for  they  are  chiefly  such  as 
have  worked  in  some  botanic  garden. 

*^  If  I  was  to  mention  all  the  difiiculties  and  fatigues  that  I . 
laboured  under  in  pursuing  my  natural  inclination,  I  should  . 
never  expect  to  be  credited;  but  I  will  drop  this  subject,  for* 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  your  patience.     As  to  learning  to- 
draw,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  a  good  opportunity  at  the  • 
present;  but,  on  shipboard,  I  intend, to  try  at  it.     With> 
regard  to  Latin,  I  may  very  easily  improve  in  that ;  for,  at 
the  present,  I  understand  the  declensions  of  nouns  as  well  as 
I  did  when  I  went  to  school ;  and  pretty  well  of  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs;  and  also  of  the  agreements  of  concords,  parti- 
cularly that  between  the  substantive  and  adjective ;  or,  to  speak 
in  short,  in  what  the  Genera  Plantarum  chiefly  requires.     I 
think  it  i«  not  very  difficult  to  learn  to  read  the  French,  but' 
difficult  to   pronounce.      Whatever  elementary  books  you 
would  favour  me  with,  I  could  wish  to  be  directed  to  Strange- 
ways,  near  Manchester.     I  am,  with  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem*  your  truly  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  June  15.  1798.  George  Caley." 
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With  hearty  goodwill  did  the  present  writer  surrender  his 
elementary  works,  both  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,: 
for  the  benefit  of  the  voi:^hful  adventurer,  and  they  were 
quickly  forwarded  according  to  his  instructions. 

But,  alas !  the  ardent  imagination  of  our  aspirant  had  well- 
nigh  outstripped  all  ]reesc»iable  expectation ;  and  a  series  of 
remonstrances,  with  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  some- 
what injudiciously,  not  to  say  intemperately,  urged,  for  a  sear- 
son  blasted  his  high-flown  hopes.     He,  whose  delight  was 

*^  To  wander  as  free  as  the  wind  on  the  mountains," 

could  iU  brook,  eioeiii  for  a  limited  period,  the  confinement  of  • 
stated  hours,  or  the  vestraint  of  garden  walls.  After  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  convince  Sip  Joseph  that  he  needed  no 
such  initiatory  course,,  and  that  he  was  already  qualified  for 
the  projected  expedition,  he  withdrew  in  disgust,  again  to 
ruminate  on  his  wayward  fate  amid  the  wilds  of  Lancashire. 

Now,  that  talent  of  every  kind  is  likely  to  be  forced  and 
fostered,  perhaps,,  as  some  may  apprehend,  to  an  extreme 
degree,,  let  those  whose  warm  temperaments  glow  with  the 
laudable  desire  to  excel,  beware  of  yielding  to  that  seductive 
self-sufficiency  which  is  but  too  apt  to^resist  the  wiser  counsels 
of  experience,  aiid  thus,  in  innumerable  instances,  to  make 
wreck  of  the  brightest  expectations. 

And  such  disf^pointment  would,  probably,  have  prema- 
turely terminated  the  career  of  Caley's  usefiilness^  but  that  he- 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  engaged  the  attention*  of  a  patron 
not  less  habituated  to  detect  merits  even  through  a  rough 
exterior,  than  to  exercise  thereon*  a  characteristic  generosity 
and  benevolence. 

After  an  alienation,  happily  of  no  long  continuance,  Caley 
once  more  thought  proper  to  address  Sir  Joseph,  in  terms' 
which  drew  forth  the  reply  here  inserted,  and  which,  I  am^ 
confident,  will  be  considered  as  a  notable  instance  of  cuniable 
condescension,  of  honest  and  well  timed  rebuke  :  — 

"  Soho  Square,  M^  16.  1798. 

"  Mr.  Caley,  — Whoever  told  you  that  I  said  I  was  angry 
with  you  has  been  mistaken.  I  am  sure  I  never  said  so,  be- 
cause I  never  felt  myself  angry  with  you. 

"  I  told  you,  when  I  first  wrote  to  you,  that  unless  you 
would  gain  your  livelihood  as  a  gardener,  while  you  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
here,  I  did  not  mean  to  get  employment  for  you  as  a  botanical' 
traveller.  By  so  doing,  I  put  you  in  the  same  situation  as' 
Alton,  Lee,  Dickson,  and  Mason  were  in,  when  they  were  o^ 
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your  age ;  aU  of  whom,  at  that  period^  gained  their  livelihood 
iu  the  gardens  without  complajbiag. 

<^  No  person  has  been  appointed  to  go  to  Botany  Bay  in 
your  stead.  The  man  who  is  goin^,  by  my  recommendation, 
is  Uie  son  of  a  market-gardener,  anoknovcs  nothing  of  botany : 
he  h^  no  appointment  or  salary ;  and  means  to  settle  there, 
wi^th  a  yrife,  as  a  farmer  and  market-gardener. 

*>  How  you  can  be  useful  to  your  employers  as  a  botanical 
traveller,  to  send  home  seeds  and  plants  from  thence,  till  you 
have  made  yourself  acquaiuted  with  those  already  in  England, 
I  dp  not  know.  We  have  now  several  hundreds  of  such  :  and 
to  send  them^  again  would  be  idle  and  useless.  You  might 
dis<;over  some  drug  valuable  in  dyeiiig  or  medicine,  for  your 
own  advantage ;  but,  imless  you  are  able  to  benefit  vour  em- 
ployers as  well  as  yourself,  how  can  you  expect  employment  ? 

^^  You  are  certainly,  however,  eminently  capable  of  search- 
ii;ig  the  woods  with  diligence  and  advantage  for  dyeing  drugs, . 
and  Qther  matters  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  manuracturers 
and  trade :  ^nd  that  many  such  things  remain  unknown  in 
the  unexplored  wilds  of  a  country  larger  than  all  Europe,,  is. 
a  matter  of  infinite  probability.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Man- 
chester will  make  a  subscription  to  maintain  you  in  tliat  em- 
ployment, on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  you 
and  them,  I  will  readily  become  a  subscriber,  and  use  my 
best  influence  with  Government  to  send  you  out  at  the  public 
expense,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  successful.  I 
am,.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  —  Jos.  Banks." 

The  humble  individual  on  whom  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  thus,  bestowed  the  best  advice  soon  found  his  situation, 
even  among  his  quondam  associates,  little  less  mortifying  than 
wjien  the  fancied  prisoner  of  a  royal  garden.  The  plan  of 
sendipg  him  out  by  subscription  met  with  no  success :  and  even 
the  inoomitable  spirit  of  Caley  was  compelled,  in  a  degree,  to 
succumb  to  the  more  ordinary  course  of  events. 

Not  less  dark  and  drear  than  the  season  in  which  the  good 
tidings  arrived  was  the  state  of  Caley's  mind,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  perplexities,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1798,  his  true  friend.  Sir  Joseph,  hastily  summoned  him 
to  London,  in  expectation  of  immediately  despatching  him  to 
the  tar  a  incognita  he  had  so  ardently  longed  to  explore. 
During  this  expedition,  it  was.  agreed  that  he  should  have  a 
sufficient  maintenance ;  that  his  primary  duties  were  to  be  the 
collecting  of  specimens  of  plants  for  his  worthy  patron,  and 
s^ds  for  the  garden  at  Kew,  with  the  use  of  duplicates  for  his 
own  advantage. 

Caley  wa$  quickly  on  hi^  passage  over  the  trackless  ocean : 
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and  rarely  has  the  tedium  of  a  protracted  voyage  been  more 
effectually  or  advantageously  aispelled  than  by  the  varied 
studies  which  he,  during  the  whole  progress,  unweariedly 
pursued. 

We  have  seen  the  lone  wanderer  irresistibly  impelled,  by 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  in  her  grandest  yet  most  savage 
form,  to  penetrate  the  parched  deserts  of  Africa ;  and,  in 
search  of  all-captivating  novelty,  discarding  the  primary  in- 
stinct of  the  mind,  to  approach  even  the  ruthless  tiger's  lair, 
as  though  unconscious  of  danger  :  but  our  Caley  was  destined 
to  less  hazardous  shores ;  it  was  his  fate  to  be  wafted  to  more 
temperate  climes ;  and,  while  exploring  the  flowery  prairies 
surrounding  Botany  Bay,  instead  of  encountering  the  Mauri- 
tanian  lion,  he  felt  no  fear  but  that  of  scaring  away  the  timid 
kangaroo. 

Tiius  did  this  extraordinary  man  attain  the  summit  of  his 
ambition :  yet  what  could  have  been  more  adverse  than  such 
a  birth,  than  such  a  parentage,  and,  we  might  almost  add, 
than  such  an  education !  But  true  genius,  if  accompanied 
with  discretion,  surmounts  all  impediments. 

How  satisfactorily  Mr.  Caley  justified  the  confidence  placed 
in  him  is  well  known.  Indeed,  it  appears  by  his  letters  from 
Paramatta,  Sydney,  and  other  stations  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  that,  as  the  illimitable  field  of  Nature  expanded 
before  his  enraptured  gaze,  proportionally  did  his  powers  of 
observation  become  enlarged.  No  branch  of  natural  history 
seems  to  have  been  neglected :  and  the  extensive  collection  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  in  1818  purchased  by  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  still  constituting  the  most  splendid  por- 
tion of  that  museum,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his 
successful  efforts. 

But  having  already,  in  some  degree,  fulfilled  the  intention 
proposed,  and  being  reluctant  further  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  pages,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  myself, 
Sir,  yours,  very  respectfiilTy, 

William  Withering- 
Widk  Housej  Feb.  10.  18S0. 


Art.  III.  On  ike  HabUs  rf  ike  ChamOetm.  By  Henry  Sligitt, 
Esa.  M.R.C.Sn  Honorary  Librarian  to  the  Fortsmouth  Philo- 
sophical  Institution. 

Su-, 
In  your  last  Number  (p.  188.),  your  ingenious  correspond- 
ent  J.  H.  Davies  gives  a  short  description  of  the. chameleon. 
Now,  the  animal  thus  spoken  of  was  sent  with  a  smaller  one 
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from  Malaga,  as  a  present  to  me,  by  Colonel  Craig :  they 
arrived  by  the  Duke  of  York  steam-packet,  on  the  return  of 
the  staff  of  the  troops  from  Portugal,  and  were  kept  in  my 
drawingroom  for  months.     The  larger  one  was  of  a  lightiah 
sap-green  colour;  the  smaller  one,  much  darker.    They wera 
kept  on  a  wicker  basket  in  the  bow-window,  not  confined ;  and 
slept  many  hours  in  the  day,  lying  on  a  projecting  ridge  of  the 
wickerwork.     During  the   sunshine,  the   animals   rendered 
themselves  flat,  with  a  view  to  expose  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  influence  of  the  warmth ;  and  they  were  at 
these  times  often  of  a  greenish  stone  colour,  and  pale.     If, 
however,  disturbed,  they  contracted  the  abdomen,  expanding 
the  ribs,  and  often  became  instantaneously  of  a  dark  green  or 
even  indigo  green  colour.     Sometimes  only  one  side  changed 
colour.     The  larger  one  was   apparently  vigorous,    and  in 
health :  when  awake,  its  eye  (of  a  dark  cdour,  and  very  lus« 
trous)  was  constantly  directed  in  every  possible  direction,  the 
motions  being  by  a  kind  of  jerk,  and  very  rapid,  as  if  in  search 
of  food ;  of  which,  however,  it  partook  sparingly.     I  was 
accustomed  to  put  the  common  cockroach,  in  number  about 
six  or  seven,  in  a  shallow  tin  vessel,  and  to  place  the  chame^ 
leon  on  the  edge,  its  head  prqecting  over  the  brim,  to  which 
its  forceps  were  generally  so  nrmly  attached  that  it  was  often 
difiicult  to  remove  thenu    After  making  a  circuit  round  some 
portion  of  the  circle,  the  animal  would  distend  the  pouch  be* 
neath  the  jaws,  expanding  them  two  or  three  times  in  a  trifling 
degree ;  and,  stretching  forward  its  body  on  the  fore  legs,  it 
would  suddenly  dart  out  its  tongue  with  such  force  as  to  make 
a  very  sensible  ring  or  noise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tin ; 
would  catch  the  beetle  or  roach  on  the  trumpet-shaped  extre- 
mity  of  the  tongue,  which  was  retracted  as  quick  as  lightning, 
and  mastication  and  deglutition  followed.    In  this  manner  it 
would  take  three  or  four  of  the  insects  from  the  vessel ;  but  I 
could  never  induce  it  to  take  them  from  my  hand,  nor  would 
it  eat  them  when  the  mouth  was  opened,  and  the  roach  intro* 
duced  with  the  fingers :  a  mode  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  with  a  view  to  feed  the  smaller  one,  which  appeared  lan- 
guid, and  died  about  two  months  after  its  arrival.     It  would, 
however,  swallow  the  large  flesh  fly,  if  introduced  into  its 
mouth,  although  there  was  some  difiiculty  in  opening  the  jaws 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  animal.     They  slept  generally  on 
the  top  of  the  basket,  the  heads  projecting  over  the  edge,  and 
the  tails  curled  round  one  of  the  small  divisions  of  wicker* 
work ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  firm  attachment  they 
had  by  this  means.     On  going  into  the  room  with  a  candle, 
the  creatures  always  appeared  of  a  pale  ashy  stone  colour,  or 
Vol.  III. —  No.  13.  r 
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a  spectral  blue,  precisely  similar  in  hue  to  the  colour  prcv 
duced  on  the  hand  when  held  before  a  blue  glass,  as  seen  in 
the  windows  of  chemists.  Their  motions  were  exceedingly 
slow,  and  they  always  firmly  attached  one  leg  to  whateyer 
substance  they  could  reach,  before  they  let  go  with  the  other. 
The  creatures  did  not  feed  more  than  once  in  three  or  four 
days ;  and  they  would  never  catch  ioiy  of  the  beetles  with  a 
hard  covering,  many  species  of  which  I  collected  in  my  walks^ 
and  exposed  to  them  in  the  tin  vessel.  Several  times  I  lost 
them,  and  was  afraid  to  step  about  the  room,  lest,  from  their 
variety  of  colour,  I  should  tread  on  them ;  but  I  generally 
found  them  in  the  folds  of  the  curtains,  always  on  the  blue 
lining,  and  not  on  the  chintz  pattern.  During  the  long  time  I 
kept  them,  they  had  alvine  secretions,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  in  rounded  conjoined  lumps,  not  more  than  four  times. 
I  have  often  seen  one  side  of  the  creatures,  more  especially 
the  larger  one,  nearly  stone  colour,  and  the  other  a  black 
green ;  and  the  changes  of  hue  were  always  very  rapid,  and 
accompanied  with  either  elevation  or  depression  of  the  ribs. 
The  skin  of  the  creatures  I  should  resemble  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  facets  of  a  certain  determinate  figure ;  and  I  think  the 
changes  of  colour  depended  on  the  power  of  the  animals  to 
elevate,  alter,  and  depress  the  faces  or  angles  of  these  &cets 
(I  am  not  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  I  scarcely  know  if  I 
have  rendered  myself  intelligible  in  this  last  sentence),  and 
the  consequent  difference  of  angle  at  which  the  light  was 
received. 

At  the  request  of  Lieut.  Davies  I  gave  them  to  him,  with  a 
view  to  his  continuing  observations  on  their  habits  and  eco^ 
nomy;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  that  gentleman,  in 
whose  possession  they  were  for  several  weeks,  will  fiivour  you 
with  his  remarks. 

Soon  after  Lieut.  Davies's  departure  for  Ireland,  the  ani- 
mals died  from  the  effect  of  cold,  and  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Institution  here.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

110.  High  Street^  Portsmouth^  Henry  Slight. 

March  18.  1830. 


Art.  IV.     Trait  in  the  Habits  of  the  Weasely  toith  Notes  on  the 
Water  Shrew  and  the  Thrush.    By  W.  L.,  Selkirkshire. 

Sir, 

The  following  story  is  told  in  Selkirkshire :  —  "A  group 

of  haymakers,  while  busy  at  their  work  on  Chapelhope  mea^ 

dow,  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  (or  rather  of  the 

Loch  of  the  Lowes,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
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neck  of  land),  saw  an  eagle  rising  aboTe  the  steep  mountains 
that  enclose  the  narrow  valley.  The  eagle  himself  was,  in- 
deed, no  miusual  sight;  but  there  is  something  so  imposing 
and  majestic  in  the  flight  of  this  noble  bird,  while  he  soars 
upwards  in  spiral  cirdes,  that  it  fascinates  the  attention  of 
most  people.*  But  the  spectators  were  soon  aware  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  flight  of  the  bird  they  were  observing. 
He  used  his  wings  violendy;  and  the  strokes  were  ofl:en  re* 
peated,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  and  hurried  by  unusual 
agitation ;  and  they  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wheeled 
in  circles  that  seemed  constantly  decreasing,  while  his  ascent 
was  proporticmally  rapid.  The  now  idle  haymakers  drew 
together  in  close  consultation  on  the  singular  case,  and  conti- 
nued to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  seemingly  distressed  eagle» 
imtil  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  rising  stul  higher  and  higher 
into  the  air.  In  a  short  while,  however,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced that  he  was  again  seeking  the  earth,  evidendy  not  as 
he  ascended,  in  spiral  curves ;  it  was  like  something  fallingv 
and  with  great  rapidity.  But,  as  he  approached  the  ground, 
they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling  in  his  fall  like  a  shot  bird ; 
the  convulsive  fluttering  of  his  powerful  wings  stopping  the 
descent  but  very  litde,  until  he  fell  at  a  smaU  distance  from 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  party,  who  had  naturally  run  for- 
ward, highly  excited  by  the  strange  occurrence.  A  large 
black-tailed  weasel  or  stoat  ran  from  die  body  as  they  came 
near^  turned  with  the  usual  nonchalance  and  impudence  of  the 
tribe,  stood  up  upon  its  hind  legs,  crossed  its  fore  paws  over 
its  nose,  and,  surveyed  its  enemies  a  moment  or  two  (as  thev 
often  do  when  no  dog  is  near),  and  bounded  into  a  saugh 
bush.  The  king  of  the  air  was  dead ;  and,  what  was  more 
surprising,  he  was  covered  with  'his  own  blood ;  and,  upon 
further  examination,  they  found  his  throat  cut,  and  the  stoat 
has  been  suspected  as  the  regicide  unto  this  day." 

This  singular  story  I  always  looked  upon  as  too  good  to 
be  true,  until  lately  a  friend  mentioned  the  following  met  that 
came  under  his  own  observation : — A  light  snow  covered  the 
ground ;  and  he,  having  walked  out  to  an  adjoining  hill  to 
meet  with  one  of  his  shepherds,  fell  in  with  the  track  of  one 
of  these  weasels,  which  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
€){  the  smaller  species,  by  the  larger  footprint  and  length  of  the 
spring,  among  the  snow.  He  follow^  the  track  for  some 
time,  for  his  amusement,  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  until  he 
came  to  die  marks  where  a  pair  of  grouse  had  been  sitting, 

*  In  general,  the  motion  of  his  wings  is  hardly  perceptible :  an  impetus  is 
given,  hnt  die  stroke  is  far  between,  and  he  seems  fanpelled  by  some  invi- 
«Sbl«  power. 
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when  he  lost  all  traces  of  the  weasiel,  and  could  follow  it  na 
&rther.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  hole,  he  was  much 
surprised ;  and  paying  close  attention  to  the  track  of  the  ani- 
mal, he  came  to  be  convinced  that  it  had  sprung  upon  one  of 
the  birds,  which  had  flown  away  with  it.  As  he  is  a  person  of 
uncommonly  acute  observation,  sound  judgment^  and  strong 
sense,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  regarding  this  curious  circumstance.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  stoat  knew  quite  well  what  it  was  about,  and 
would  keep  its  hold  until  it  came  to  the  ffround  again,  under 
similar  circninstances  with  the  eagle,  liie  matchless  agility 
and  comparative  strength  of  this  hold  little  creature  would 
enable  it  to  save  itself  during  the  fall ;  before  which  took 
place»  it  had  probably,  as  in  the  former  strange  instance, 
destroyed  the  life  of  its  more  harmless  prev. 

ne  Water  Shrew.—  In  Vol.  11.  p.  2 19.,  Mr.  Dovaston  gives 
a  very  delightful  and  fascinating  account  of  his  discovering 
somewhat  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  water-shrew  {St>- 
rex  fbdiens),  and  seems  to  think  that  this  elegant  little  animal 
had  become  nearly  extinct  in  the  island :  rare  it  assuredly  is. 
My  eyes  have  been  searching  after  such  sort£i  of  objects,  in  a 
cursory  wav,  for  these  thirty  years  and  more,  and  I  cmly  have 
seen  two  of  them.  The  first  time  was  about  six  years  ago :  I 
noticed  it  swimming  across  a  clear  rill  that  descends  fix)m  high 
ground  near  A^botsford.  A  gentleman  present  knew  the 
creature  by  the  English  name :  and  after  much  tender  care 
about  its  capture,  and  examining  it  as  minutely  as  its  impa- 
tience and  our  fear  of  hurting  it  would  permit,  we  set  it  at 
liberty.  It  was,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ju^e,  one  third  larger 
than  the  common  shrew,  of  the  colour  of  me  mole,  or  fiilly  as 
near  black,  if  my  recollection  is  correct.  In  fact,  I  thought, 
when  I  first  saw  it,  that  it  was  some  rare  and  undescrmed 
species  of  mole.  The  belly  was  singularly  flat,  and  only  re- 
moved from  a  pure  white  by  a  touch  of  silver  grey.  The 
small  stream  where  it  was  swimming  runs  through  a  deep 
chasm  covered  with  old  oaks  and  brushwood,  and  runs  gene- 
rally on  a  rocky  bottom.  The  other  I  saw  early  last  spring: 
it  was  dead ;  newly  killed  by  a  cat,  as  I  thought  (which  kills, 
but  does  not  eat,  the  common  shrew).  The  head  of  this  was 
destroyed.  I  found  it  in  a  pond  surrounded  by  a  young  wood, 
at  Whitehope  on  Barrow.  I  could  only  compare  Uie  two 
firom  recollection ;  but  I  think  the  last,  whose  habitat  was 
very  dissimilar,  was  considerably  less :  the  coloiu:  had  more 
of  a  shade  of  brown.  Some  time  afterwards  my  daughters 
found  another,  likewise  dead.  I  was  then  from  home ;  and  so 
bad,  at  neither  time,  the  luck  to  procure  a  specimen :  the 
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tnore  to  be  regretted,  as  I  caii  hardly  conceive  any  pei'son 
having  the  firmness  to  kill  one  of  these  rare  and  beautiful 
little  creatures  on  purpose. 

Habits  of  the  Thrush  {^iardus  musicus).  —  In  the  course  of 
last  August,  travelling  on  the  coach  to  Edinburgh,  I  met,  as 
a  fellow-passenger,  a  very  sensible  man,  whom  I  discovered  to 
be'  a  master  millwright  from  Fife.  After  much  desultory  con- 
versation, we  came  to  remark  the  great  increase  of  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  all  over  the  country,  and  their  cruel  depreda- 
tions on  gardens.  Having  noticed  the  singular  tameness  o. 
the  thrush,  particidarly  in  me  odd  places  it  sometimes  chooses 
for  constructing  its  nest,  my  companion  asked  if  I  had  ever 
observed  any  of  them  make  their  nest  within  a  house;  and 
added  that  he  once  saw  such  an  instance,  and  came  to  be 
greatly  interested  by  it.  He  had  been  making  a  threshing- 
machine  for  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitlessie,  m 
Fife,  and  had  three  of  his  men  along  with  him.  They  wrought 
in  a  cart-shed,  which  they  had  us^  for  some  time  as  their 
workshop ;  and  one  morning  they  observed  a  mavis  enter  the 
wide  door  of  the  shed,  over  their  heads,  and  fly  out  again  after 
a  short  while ;  and  this  she  did  two  or  three  times,  until  their 
curiosity  was  excited  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  birds  more 
narrowly;  for  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  male  and  female 
were  both  implicated  in  this  ish  and  erUry.  Upon  the  joists 
of  the  shed  were  placed,  along  with  some  timber  for  agricul*- 
tural  purposes  and  old  implements,  two  small  harrows  used 
iox  grass  seeds,  laid  one  above  the  other;  and  they  were  soon 
aware  that  their  new  companions  were  employed,  with  all  the 
diligence  of  their  kind,  in  making  their  nest  in  this  singular 
situation.  They  had  built  it,  he  said,  between  one  of  the  bulls 
of  the  harrow  and  the  adjoining  tooth ;  and  by  that  time,  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  an  hour  after  he  and  his  lads  had  com- 
menced their  work,  the  birds  had  made  such  progress,  that 
they  must  have  begun  by  the  screich  of  day.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  fail  to  remark  the  ftiture  proceedings  of  his  new  friends. 
Their  activity  was  incessant ;  and  he  noticed  that  they  began 
\x}  carry  mortar  (he  said),  which  he  and  his  companions  well 
knew  was  for  plastering  the  inside.  Late  in  the  same  after- 
noon, and  at  six  o'clock  next  morning,  when  the  lads  and  he 
entered  the  shed,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  look  at  the 
mavis's  nest,  which  they  were  surprised  to  find  occupied  by 
one  of  the  birds,  while  the  other  plied  its  unwearied  toil.  At 
last  the  sitting  bird,  or  hen  as  they  now  called  her,  left  the 
nest  likewise ;  and  he  ordered  one  of  the  'prentices  to  clirrib  the 
batdks^  who  called  out  that  she  had  laid  an  egg;  and  this  she  had 
been  compelled  to  do  some  time  before  the  nest  was  finished ; 
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only  plafitering  the  bottom,  ^ich  could  not  have  been  done  so 
well  afterward.  When  all  was  finished,  the  code  took  his  share 
in  the  hatching;  but  he  did  not  sit  so  long  as  the  hen,  and  he 
often  fed  her  while  she  was  upon  the  nest.  In  thirteen  days 
the  young  birds  were  out  of  the  shells,  which  the  old  ones 
always  carried  off.  At  first  they  could  not  be  quite  certain 
what  food  was  brought  for  the  young;  but  this,  in  time,  be- 
came an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  he  and  his  companions 
noticed  that  the  birds  brought  ^^  a  grit  hantle  o'  stripit  buck- 
les "  *  (H^lix  nemoralis,  hortensis,  and  arbust6rum) ;  that  she 
did  not  try  to  pick  the  snails  from  the  buckies,  but  lifted  each 
above  her  head,  gave  it  a  sharp  lick  on  a  tooth  of  the  harrow, 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces,  and  then  caught  the  snail:  she 
never  let  one  fall,  f  She  never  brought  any  common  snails 
(without  shells),  and  not  many  worms.  Sometimes  she 
brought  butterflies ;  and  she  brought  a  hantle  d  mttffiet  (large 
moths).  She  generally  carried  away  the  dung  of  the  young 
birds.  As  the  young  grew,  and  demanded  greater  supplies, 
the  entrance  and  retreat  of  the  parents  through  the  door  of 
the  shed  was  often  so  rapid  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  was 
only  known  from  the  swoqffi  or  sound,  as  they  darted  over  the 
heads  of  the  men. 

One  Monday  morning,  when  the  millwrights  came  to  work 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  expected  the  daily  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
mavises  alert  and  busy,  the  nest  was  gone.  A  boy,  prowling 
about  on  the  Sunday,  had  found  the  little  '*  family  of  love.*' 
**  The  parents,"  my  friend  said,  *'  mourned  about  for  twa 
days :  maistly  the  h^ri."  He  himself  he  said,  could  not  well 
setide  to  his  work  for  an  hour  or  twa,  and  was  *^  neither  to 
ha'd  nor  to  bind,  he  was  sae  mad  at  the  iUdeedy  laddie.'' 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
SeUirishire,  the  1 8«9.  W.  L. 

*  I  conld,  with  same  trouble,  have  given  this  curious  relation  stiU  more 
interest  by  using  the  graphic  and  luSve  tcnns  and  lai^gui^  of  the  eye-wit- 
in  the  broadest  jMitoif  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Fife  "  (which. 


by  the  by,  he  did  not  much  use  in  ordinary  discourse,  or  talking  of  the 
details  of  his  business),  it  would  not  have  beoi  generally  understood  by  your 
readers. 

t  In  the  EdMwr^  Jmimaliff  Nrntund  and  Gtograpkioal  Seienee^  No.  i. 
p.  66.,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  M'Gillavrav  had,  in  one  of  the  Western 
islands,  observed  a  thrush  (Tardus  mi^sicus)  breiddng  whelks  (Turbo  litto- 
reus)  on  the  shore.  Being  once  on  the  western  shore  of  Harris,  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  song  of  the  thrush 
resounding  on  all  sides  irom  the  heathy  and  rocky  bonks  of  the  sea;  but 
I  hanre  always  suspected  it  to  be  another  species,  darker  and  less. 
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Art.  V.    Noiioe  of  a  DtBconery  respecting  the  Food  of  ^  Bearded 
TUnunue  (Parua  iidrmicus  Lio.).    By  W.  H.  Dikbs,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Considering  it  to  be  incumbent  on  the  cultivators  of 
natural  history  to  make  public  any  observation  which  may 
tend  to  the  correction  of  prevailing  errors,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  communicating,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  pub- 
lication a  discovery,  of  a  trivial  nature  indeed,  but  one  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  ornithological  writers. 
I  allude  to  the  food  of  the  Bearded  Titmouse  (Parus  bi^rmi- 
cus  Lin,),  This  is  stated,  in  all  the  descriptions  which  I  hav^ 
consulted,  to  be  the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  Having,  how- 
ever, lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  three  specimens, 
I  find  that  this  account  is  erroneous ;  the  crop  did  not  contain 
a  single  seed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  completely  filled  With 
the  Succinea  amphibia  in  a  perfect  state,  the  shell  being  un- 
broken. These  shells  were  singularly  closely  packed  together, 
the  crop  of  one,  which  was  not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  con- 
taining twenty,  and  some  of  them  of  a  good  size ;  it  contained 
also  four  of  the  Papa  musc6rum.  Of  all  these  MoU6sca  the 
shell  was  quite  uninjured ;  which,  when  the  firagile  nature  of 
that  of  the  Succinea  is  considered,  is  somewhat  extraordinary. 
The  shell  appears  to  be  passed  into  the  stomach  in  the  same 
perfect  state,  as  I  discovered  one  which  I  presume  had  been 
recently  swallowed,  quite  entire.  They  are  not,  however, 
voided  in  this  state,  for  I  found  the  stomach  to  be  full  of 
small  fi'agments  of  shell,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  decom- 
position. This  work  of  destruction  is  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  aided  by  the  trituration  of  numerous 
sharp  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  which  had  been  instinct- 
ively swallowed,  and  by  which  the  minute  division  of  the  shells 
is  most  completely  efiected.  Wishing  you  much  success  in 
your  useful  undertaking,  I  remain,  Sir,  8ic. 

Hull,  Jaji.  7.  18S0.  W.  H.  Dikes. 


Art.  VI.    Notice  of  the  Plumage  of  the  Bearded  Titmouse  when  a 
young  Bird,    By  the  Rev.  J.  Lakes. 

Sir, 
The  interesting  remarks  on  the  Bearded  Titmouse  (Pirus 
bi&rmicus)  in  Vol.  II.  p.  222.  induce  me  to  motion,  that, 
during  a  visit  about  three  or  four  years  since  at  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  male,  female,  nest, 
and  young  bird  in  its  first  year's  plumage,  of  the  Bearded  Tit- 
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mQuse^  which  had  been  found  and  preserved  by  an  excellent 
bird-stufier  in  that  town.  Thinking  the  three  birds  very 
beautiful,  I  made  an  accurate  coloured  drawing  of  them  of 
the  size  of  life.  The  pretty  sketch  and  pleasing  account  of 
this  species,  already  alluded  to,  induced  me  to  turn  to  my 
own  drawing,  and  observing  the  remarkable  difference  in  the 
plumage  of  the  young  and  old  bird,  I  thought  it  might  be 
acceptable  to  your  Magazine,  and  have  therefore  copied,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  tne  original.  Never  having  seen  this 
species  in  their  live  state,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  character, 
but  as  far  as  regards  colour,  my  drawing  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  perfectly  correct  I  am.  Sir,  &c 

J.  Lakes. 
TAskeard  Vicarage^  Cornwall^  Aug,  15.  1829. 

Description^  taken 
from  the  dra^mng  sent, 
{fg.  41.)  —  In  die 
young  bird  of  the  year 
the  bill  is  orange  yel- 
low ;  the  irides  bright 
yellow;  from  the  beak 
to  the  eye  a  black 
streak,  but  no  pendent 
tuft  of  loose  black  fea- 
thers, forming  a  beard, 
as  in  the  adult  male; 
head,  neck,  breast,  and 
under  parts  yellowish 
brown;  chin  somewhat 
lighter ;  back  black ; 
scapulars  varied  with 
brown,  black,  and 
white ;  wing,  prima- 
ries black  edged  with 
white,  secondaries  dark 
brown;  wing  coverts 
barred  brown  •  and 
black ;  carpus  and 
bastard  whig  white;  centre  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts 
orange  brown ;  outer  tail-feathers  graduated,  black,  edged 
with  white ;  legs  and  toes  black.  The  nest  of  the  Bearded 
Titmouse  (P^rus  biarmicus)  is  thus  described  in  the  Zoological 
Journal^  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  86. :— "  It  was  placed  near  the  ground, 
being  sustained  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  by  the 
streiigth  of  the  stems  of  the  coarse  grass  upon  which  it  was 
fixed  :  it  was  composed  entirely  of  dried  bents,  the  finer  ones 
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forming  the  lining,  and  others  increasing  in  substance  made 
up  the  interior.  The  ^ggs  were  four  in  number,  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  weat  Titmouse  (Parus  m^jor)  and 
less  pointed,  white,  and  sparingly  marked  with  pale  red  irre- 
gular lines  or  scratches." 

Nao.  26.  1829.  S.  T.  P. 


A  RT.  VII.    Notice  of  SUmes  found  in  the  Stomachs  of  Pike.    By  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  M.A. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  now  in  my  possession,  and  herewith  forward  to  you, 
a  stone  (Jig.  42.)  weighing  4|  oz.,  taken  out  of  the  stomach  of 

^2  —-— a  pike,  which  was 

"' :-,  caught  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  while 
trolling  in  the 
Earl  of  Craven's 
water  at  Coomb 
Abbey.  The  fish 
weighed  about 
3^  lbs.,  and  being 
in^ood  condition, 
did  not  appear  to 
be  incommoded 
by  this  internal  in- 
cumbrance. The 
stone,  I  should  observe,  is  not  a  concretion  formed  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  cows,  &c.,  but  an  ordinary  pebble,  of  a  somewhat  flat  rounded 
shape,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  at 
some  remote  period  on  two  of  its  sides.  Smce  its  fracture^ 
however,  the  pebble  has  been  well  bouldered,  so  that  it  now 
presents  no  sharp  projecting  edges,  nor  any  very  considerable 
irregularity  of  surface. 

I  recollect  having  formerly  seen,  at  Packington  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  another  pebble  considerably 
larger  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  than  the  present  one,  which 
had  also  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  pike  caught  near 
that  residence.  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  with  an  in- 
telligent friend  and  a  great  fisherman,  who  assures  me  that 
several  instances  of  the  same  kind  have  come  under  his  own 
knowledge :  one  stone  in  particular,  which  he  took  himself 
out  of  the  stomach  of  a  pike,  he  kept  as  a  curiosity  for  several 
years,  and  he  describes  it  as  having  been  full  half  as  large  as 
his  fist  or  more.     The  fact,  in  short,  of  the  existence  of  peb- 
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bles  in  such  situatioDs  is  unquestionable,  and  from  tlie  above 
instances  appears  not  to  be  of  very  unusual  occurrence.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  these  pebbles  have  entered  the 
stomach  of  the  fish  through  the  mouth.  But  the  question  is, 
how  comes  the  pike  to  swallow  such  indigestible  matter  ?  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  in  answer,  that  the  fish,  in  seiang 
its  prey,  might  along  with  it  have  accidentally  picked  up  the 
stone  from  Uie  bottom,  and  swallowed  both  together.  But  is 
not  the  pike  too  good  a  marksman  to  take  up  so  large  a  sub- 
stance accidentally  with  his  food  ?  and  may  not  some  more 
probable  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  be  devised  ?  The 
voracity  of  the  pike  —  the  river  shark,  or  tiger  of  the  fresh- 
water, as  he  may  be  called  —  is  almost  proverbial.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  fish,  when  in  the  humour  for  takiog  its  prey, 
will  strike  almost  without  discrimination  at  whatever  object  it 
sees  moving  in  the  water.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  the  stones  in  question  having  been  thrown  into  the  water 
by  some  person  passing  by,  may  nave  been  seized  by  the  pike 
while  in  the  act  of  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  at  once  gorged 
for  more  digestible  food.  Perhaps,  however,  you  may  be 
able  to  suggest  some  better  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
AUesley  Rectory,  Jan.  S.  1830.  W.  T.  Bree. 


Art.  VIII.      On  the  PdnttA  Chanel  and  3feir%  the  large  and 
small  Cabbage  Butterflies.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree. 

Sr, 
It  has  long  since  been  remarked  by  collectors  of  insects, 
that  most  of  the  first  specimens  of  Pontic  br^ssicfle  (Vol.  11. 
p.  226.  fig.  55.)  and  rapae  (Vol.11,  p.  227.  fig.  57.)  (large 
and  small  cabbage  or  garden  white  butterflies),  that  make 
their  appearance  in  the  early  spring,  are  much  smaller  in 
size,  and  have  the  black  marks  on  their  wings  much  fiunter 
than  in  the  specimens  produced  later  in  the  season.  In  the 
case  of  P.  r^pae,  more  especially,  the  wings  on  the  upper 
side  sometimes  present  a  perfectly  immaculate  sur&ce.  lliis 
Tariety  of  P.  ri^pee  has,  we  are  told,  long  been  known  among 
collectors  by  the  appellation  of  "  Mr.  l£>ward's  White,**  and 
in  Mr.  Haworth's  superb  collection  of  Lepid6ptera  is  ticketed 
^^  P.  rdpee  var.  pree'cox."  That  eminent  entomologirt,  Mr, 
Stephens,  was,  however,  I  believe,  the  first  to  raise  these 
varieties  to  the  rank  of  species  under  the  respective  names 
of  P.  Charicl^  and  P.  Metra ;  and  the  principal  points  of 
difference  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  fix)m  their  too 
nearly  allied  congeners  may  be  found  detailed  at  large  in  his 
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int^estmg  Illustrations  of  Entomcix^,  now  in  the  course  of 
publication.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether,  in 
the  judgment  of  entomciogists  in  general,  these  Early  Whites 
(as  they  are  termed)  will  eventually  maintain  their  place  as 
genuine  and  distinct  species ;  and  it  is  under  the  hope  that 
some  accurate  observer  may  be  induced  to  institute  exjpeA* 
ments  witii  a  view  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  that  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  been  unobservant  of  these  insects  for  some  years  past,  but 
have  more  particularly  attended  to  them  during  the  spring  and 
45ummer  of  the  present  year ;  and,  as  far  as  my  observations 
go,  they  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  P.  Charicl^  and  M^tra 
are  mere  varieties  respectively  of  P.  brassicse  and  rapae.  P. 
rikpse  is  avowedly  a  very  variable  insect,  and  being  too,  as  well  as 
P.  br&ssicse,  a  most  abundant  species,  there  is  consequently  the 
more  scope — there  are  so  many  more  chances — for  variation 
to  take  place  in  die  individuals.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed, 
that  when  a  small  and  perfectiy  immaculate  specimen  of  P. 
M^ra  is  compared  with  a  full-sized  and  strongly  marked  one 
of  P.  ripae,  the  primdjucte  difference  is  so  wide,  that  any  one 
would  at  once  pronounce  them  distinct.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  intermediate  specimens  occur,  which, 
presenting  every  possU>le  shade  and  gradation  of  difference, 
appear  naturally  to  connect  and  identify  the  two  extremes ; 
and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  decide,  in  many  instances, 
to  which  of  the  two  these  intermediate  links  should  with 
most  propriety  be  referred.  The  same  observations  apply 
also  to  the  kindred  species  P.  napi,  the  earliest  spring  sped* 
mens  of  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  summer  brood, 
paler  in  their  markings  above,  and  scnnetimes  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  them ;  and  this  species  too,  like  P.  brassicae  and 
r^pae,  is  subject  to  endless  variations.  In  die  spring  of  the 
present  year  I  took  many  specimens  of  the  pale  varieties  of  all 
three  species  (one  of  P.  rapae  so  early  as  •  March  18.),  but 
I  could  not  observe  that  any  of  the  paler  specimens  of  either 
kind  occurred  in  the  summer  brood.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  Mr.  Stephens  states  his  opinion,  that  P.  Charicl^a 
and  P.  Metra  are  neither  of  them  double-brooded,  as  he  once 
supposed ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  he  would  draw  an  additional 
argument  in  proof  of  their  being  distinct  from  P.  brassicae  and 

*  This  is  Che  only  instance  I  ever  kne«r  of  auy  Papflio  coming  forth  from 
tie  €kiy§aiit  so  efurly  in  the  spring  ;  for  althou^  Vanessa  To,  Poiychldroe^ 
iirtice,  and  €.  album,  and  Gonepteryx  rh4mni  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
wii^  earlier  in  the  month,  and  some  of  them  occasionally  in  Februarv  or 
eren  January,  these  vernal  specimens,  it  must  be  rememfbered,  are  sudi  as. 
have  been  produced  in  ibe  preceding  automn,  and  have  secreted  themselves 
during  the  winter  in  the  winged  state. 
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tipsB.  But  does  not  this  circumstance,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
rather  to  show  that  the  insects  in  question  are  merely  varieties 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  species  ?  For  it  certainly  would  be 
strange  that  two  insects,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are 
so  closely  allied,  in  habit  as  well  as  in  markings  and  appear- 
ance, to  P.  brassicse  and  r^pse,  as  to  be  generally  confounded 
with  them,  and  which,  moreover,  ajppear  so  early  as  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  Apnl,  should  be  only  single- 
brooded,  while  their  near  allies  P.  brdssicse  and  rkpae,  which 
do  not  appear  till  later  in  the  season,  are  known  to  produce 
two  or  more  broods  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  *  No  mate- 
rial difference  has  yet  been  observed  in  the  caterpillar  or  chry- 
salis of  the  early  whites,  to  distinguish  them  from  P.  br^ssicae 
and  rkpsB ;  and  the  distinctions  in  the  markings,  &c.,  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  proof  of  their  being  genuine  species, 
seem  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh  what  may  be  urged  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  ere  long, 
Mr.  Stephens  will  decide  the  question,  as  he  proposes,  by 
rearing  the  insects  firom  the  egg.  It  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  have  ventured  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  so 
acute  an  observer  as  my  friend,  the  author  of  lUustrattons  rf 
Entomology.  Should  these  remarks  meet  his  eye,  I  trust  he 
will  excuse  their  freedom,  my  only  object  being  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth.  Let  me  remind  him  of  the  memorable 
words  of  a  great  father  in  natural  history,  on  an  occasion 
when  he  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  dissent- 
ing from  the  doctrine  of  a  revered  friend,  afj^lv  Srroiv  f  iXoiy, 
ftriov  TCfKyni^wf  t^v  aXriitMv.  (AristoU  Etk.)  f 
Mesley  Rectory,  Oct.  SO.  1828.  W.  T.  Bree. 

P.S.  — The  figure  of  P.  Metra  (Vol.  II.  p.  227.  fig.  57.)  is 
too  large,  and  tne  spots  and  markings  far  too  strong.  If 
Mr.  Rennie  advocates  the  doctrine  that  P.  M^tra  is  a  distinct 
species,  he  (or  the  artist  employed)  has  not  made  the  most 
of  the  case,  by  giving  such  a  figure  as  the  one  referred  to, 
which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  genuine  P.  rapae.  He  might  with  truth  have 
represented  me  insect  considerably  smaller,  and  with  the 
black  tips  and  spots  scarcely  visible.  Several  of  such  nearly 
immaculate  specimens  I  took  this  season  (1830),  at  the  end 
of  March. 

*  Of  P.  raps  there  appears  to  be  a  succession  of  broods  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  lliere  would,  of  course,  have  been  at  least  two  (viz. 
the  spring  and  simimer)  broods  previously  to  the  1st  of  August,  on  which 
day,  m  the  present  year,  I  saw  a  specimen  come  forth  from  the  chrysalis ; 
and  another,  which  I  had  in  confinement,  came  out  on  the  29th  of  Sqitem- 
ber.    Probably  P.  br&ssicse  and  napi  are  equally  productive. 

f  Aristotle  is  alludin^j  to  his  friendship  for  Plato;  and  observes,  that, 
though  both  are  dear  to  him,  it  is  best,  before  all  things,  to  respect  the  truth. 
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I  cannot  but  regret,  that,  in  Mr.  Rennie^s  useful  paper, 
there  is  no  figure  oi  P.  Napse^^e;  which  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  been  omitted,  if  a  specimen  could  have  been  procured 
for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  he  will  favour  us  with  one  on  some 
future  occasion.  —  W.  T.  B. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Gooseberry  Grub.    By  £.  S. 
Sir, 
As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the  gooseberry  leaves  begin 
to  shoot,  a  few  remarks  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  grub, 
which  commits  sad  ravages  on  the  foliage  of  these  shoots,  may 
not  be  unacceptable.     Early  in  March,   if  the  weather  is 
favourable,  the  first  flies  issue  from  their  chrysalis,  a  few 
inches  below  the  soil,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees ;  and,  by  a  sharp- 
sighted  observer,  may  be  seen  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  should  the  sim  be  shining,  hovering  over  the 
gooseberry  trees ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  settling  on  a  leaf^ 
vibrating  tlieir  antennae  in  bustling  action,  searching  for  a 
suitable  leaf  whereupon  to  deposit  their  eggs :  and  every  fly 
destroyed  at  this  period  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  some  thousands  of  voracious   successors.      If  carefully 
watched,  after  having  made  choice  of  a  leaf,  it  will  be  ob- 
served retiring  to  the  under  side ;  wh^e,  in  course  of  time,  it 
deposits,  along  the  stronger  fibres  or  veins  of  the  leaf,  a 
series  of  eggs,  which  appear  like  small  pellucid  oblong  strings 
of  delicate  beads,  following  the  lines  of  the  foliatory  nerves. 
The  following  observations  on  the  times  of  hatching,  &c.,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  accurate :  —  On  the  9th  of  April  the  eggs 
were  laid;  on  the  19th  they  were  hatched;  and  if  the  tem- 
perature is  mild,  they  increase  rapidly  to  maturity :  and  from 
their  numbers  (for  a  single  fly  will  fill  up  the  veins  of  many 
leaves),  the  foliage  of  the  devoted  tree  is  soon  destroyed. 
They  usually  continue  in  the  larva  state  about  ten  days ;  when, 
dropping  to  the  earth,  they  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and 
change  into  a  small  brown  chrysalis  ;  in  which  dormant  state 
they  remain  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days,  and  then  come 
forth  as  flies,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  lay  their  respective  quan- 
tities of  eggs ;  and,  thus,  brood  after  brood  is  continued  inde- 
finitely ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  limits  of  season  act  as  a 
check,  unless  attended  with  decrease  of  temperature,  which,  of 
-  coiurse,  puts  a  stop  to  their  progress.  One  mode  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  I  have  alrelEidy  noticed,  but  the  most  keen- 
sighted  gardener  can  never  efiect  the  destruction  of  the  pri- 
mnah  stock  of  these  vernal  progenitors.     He  should,  there- 
lore,  from  the  first  moment  of  seeing  the  flies  hovering  about 
his  trees,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  the  leaves,  particularly 
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thoee  near  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  are  their  most 
&vourite  resort ;  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  small  perforation, 
at  first  scarcely  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  let  him  diligendy 
examine  the  tree,  and  carefully  remove  every  infected  leaf.  No 
labour  will  be  better  repaid  than  this.  I  have  usually  turned 
in  a  troop  of  little  boys,  who  can  easily  insinuate  their  fingers 
amongst  the  branches ;  and,  with  a  litde  practice,  they  become 
expert  in  plucking  the  egg-bearing  leaves,  for  which  they  are 

Eaid  at  a  certain  rate  pernundred ;  collecting  them  in  a  bas- 
et,  the  contents  of  which  should  be  burnt  or  scalded,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  single  grub.  Another  remedy  might 
be  resorted  to  in  gardens  much  infected  with  this  nuisance; 
namely,  taking  the  trees  carefiiUy  up,  and  transplanting  them 
in  new  ground  very  early  in  the  spring ;  and  then  soaking  the 
holes  from  which  they  were  taken  with  quicklime  and  soJd* 
ing  water ;  though,  such  is  the  impenetrable  case  of  the  cocoon 
in  which  the  chrysalis  is  enshrined,  that  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  this  precaution,  however  severe,  will  in  all  cases 
answer.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  by  carefully  examining 
the  soil,  great  numbers  might  be  taken :  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for,  whether  from  a  glutinous  quality  in  the  external  shell 
of  the  cocoon,  or  other  cause,  I  know  not,  minute  particles  of 
earth  adhere  to  it  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  a  single  individual  in  the  earth 
of  a  small  flowei'-pot,  in  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  buried  themselves;  and  from 
which,  in  fact,  after  I  had  searched  in 
vain,  when  their  hour  of  release  was  at 
hand,  they  emerged  in  full  force.  I 
have  made  a  drawing  of  the  insect :  one 
with  its  wings  spread ;  the  other,  as  it 
usually  rests  when  alighting  on  a  leaf. 
(^.  48.)  The  dark  spot  upon  the 
upper  wing  is  an  in&llible  mark  where- 
by to  distinguish  them  from  some 
other  small  ichneumon  flies  resembling 
them,  at  least  not  easily  distinguished 
bv  persons  who  are  not  naturalists. 
The  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  mode  in 
which  the  eggs  are  arranged  like  neckr- 
laces  of  six^  pellucid  beads.  The 
Linnean  name  dl  the  insect  is  the  Ten- 
thr^o  dlprese.     (See  Torton's  Linnaus,  voL  iiL  p.  4*18.) 

I  am,  SHr^  &c. 
Feb.  6.  IQSO.  E.  S. 
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Art.  X.  On  the  Periodical  Appearance  cf  eertmn  Insects,  Bj 
J.  H.  Da  VIES,  Esq^  Lieut.  R.  M.,  late  Curator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society. 

Sir, 

That  certain  insects  occasionally  appear  very  numerously, 
and  are  again  for  a  period  comparatively  rare,  has  been  long 
noticed  by  entomologists,  and  some  instances  are  so  striking, 
as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  observers ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  intervals  are  stated  or  irregular,  or  how  fax  they 
are  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  The  observ- 
ance of  these  interesting  &cts  may  perhaps  form  a  desirable 
feature  in  your  proposed  Perennial. Calendar  of  Nature:  in 
the  mean  time,  the  prevalence  of  certain  insects,  as  they  came 
under  my  observation  in  this  neighbourhood  (Portsmouth) 
during  a  few  seasons  past,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  note. 

1825.'^Papilio  c^rdui.  Painted  Lady  Butterfly,  is  one  of  this 
tribe,  mentioned  as  an  occasional  visitant  This  year  I  found 
a  field  of  red  clover  completely  covered  by  them ;  since  when 
they  have  been  scarce.  Papllio  card^ines.  Orange  Tip, 
was  also  particularly  numerous.  The  genus  Chrysom^a  was 
very  plentiful :  a  long  hedge  near  Milton  was  crowded  with 
the  C.  a(icta,  C.  Marsh^f ,  and  others.  I  have  since  visited 
the  same  spot  without  success. 

1826. — Papilio  cratflegiLta,  Black-ribbed  Butterfly,  is  rather 
a  local  insect.  In  the  previous  summer  I  met  a  scientific 
tourist  from  Suffolk,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  visited 
Hants  to  procure  this  insect,  which  he  understood  was  here 
plentiful :  we  searched  fen*  it  several  days  to  no  purpose ;  but 
this  year  they  were  more  numerous  than  even  the  common 
Cabbage  White,  abounding  in  every  field :  since  then  very 
scarce.  The  M&scs,  genus  unusually  plentifuL  Qreat  num- 
bers of  Cer&mbyx  violkceus  were  also  taken.  This  year  was 
maiked  by  the  prevalence  of  that  pest  to  fruit  trees,  Phalce'^na 
Neustria^  Lackey  Moth.  In  the  spring  the  bouffhs  were 
covered  with  the  webs  of  the  larvae ;  and  so  plentifiu  was  the 
moth  in  the  autumn,  that  more  than  one  hundred  flew  into  my 
study  window  on  one  evening :  they  have  not  since  i^peared 
in  such  numbers. 

1827.— '-ftipflio  A'rgu5,  Argus  Butterfly,  studded  the  fields 
with  its  blue  wings  in  unusual  numbers.  Hister  quadru- 
maculatus,  of  which  I  had  previously  taken  few  specimens, 
now  covered  Southsea  Common,  so  that  many  were  crushed 
under  foot  at  every  step;  with  them  was  Carabus  cserulds- 
cens,  in  equal  numbers :  and  between  the  two  a  deadly  war 
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appeared  to  rage ;  they  were  found  alternately  the  prey  of 
each  other  all  over  the  field.  The  present  year  they  have  dis- 
appeared. C^cindela  campi^stris  particularly  numerous  and 
active  on  dry  sunny  banks.  The  Hawk  Moths  (Sphinges) 
were  very  prevalent.  iSphinx  A'tropos,  Death's  Head  Moth, 
usually  rare,  was  to  be  met  with  in  every  potato  field  in  the 
larva  state :  many  were  brought  to  me  by  gardeners,  who  did 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  mem  before,  fi*om  their  enquiries 
whether  they  were  poisonous  reptiles,  &c.  &  ligustri.  Privet 
Hawk  Moth,  was  also  numerous. 

1828. — The  present  year  does  not  appear  to  be  very  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  insects.  The  Cole6ptera  have,  how- 
ever, been  rather  numerous :  the  Lepidoptera,  on  the  contrary, 
scarce.  Of  the  butterflies,  Papilio  P^phia  may  be  said  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  plentiful.  Zfucs^us  Cervus,  Stag  Beede, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so  many  in  flight  as  have 
occurred  on  stiU  evenings.  In  May  a  very  large  swarm  of 
tScarabae'^us  3felol6ntha,  Cockchafer,  alighted  in  the  gardens, 
but  their  stay  was  confined  to  a  few  days.  It  is  more  than 
seven  years  since  the  Scarabae^'us  solstitialis,  commonly  taken 
for  young  cockchafers,  was  seen  in  any  number.  One  insect, 
however,  and  that  a  troublesome  one,  has  visited  us  in  quanti^ 
far  exceeding  my  previous  experience ;  I  allude  to  Stomoxys 
(C6nops)  calcitrans:  they  out-number  the  common  house  fly 
three  to  one ;  they  much  resemble  them  in  appearance,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  overlooked;  but  the  houses  swarm  with 
them. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  prodigious  flights  of  Cocdnella 
septempunctata.  Lady  Bird,  which  in  1826  visited  this  neigh-, 
bourhood,  so  as  to  excite  universal  notice.  They  covered  the 
fields  in  all  directions,  and  even  the  streets  of  the  town  were 
filled  with  them :  •  the  whole  genus  was  particularly  abundant, 
but  the  smaller  species  were  not  so  generally  ob^ryed.  I 
have  found  that  these  occasional  visitations  frequently  extended 
to  entire  genera,  though  some  one  species,  £rom  its  magnitude 
or  beauty,  was  more  particularly  noticed. 

These  loose  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  some  of  your 
scientific  correspondents  to  turn  then:  attention  to  these 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  insect  tribes. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
Portsmouth^  Aug.  1.  1828.  J.  H.  Davies. 
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Art.  XI.     Jpt  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  MoUuaoous 
Animals,    In  a  Series  of  Letters.    By  G.  J. 

Letter  4.     Benefits. 

Sir, 

So  far  fi'om  having,  as  you  may  suppose,  estimated  too  highly 
the  use  of  molluscous  animals  in  the  economy  of  nature,  or 
exaggerated  their  importance  to  man,  I,  on  the  contrary^ 
feel  persuaded  of  having  understated  both ;  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  a  naturalist,  more  favourably  situated  for  in- 
vestigation, to  have  made  out  a  much  "  stronger  case."  Your 
future  studies  will  soon  convince  you  of  this ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  additional  facts  about  to  be  detailed  will  prove  that 
I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my  subject     To  proceed. 

Pearls  are  not,  as  poets  have  feigned, 

"  rain  from  the  sky. 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea,'* 

but  they  are  the  morbid  secretions  of  an  oyster.  Several 
species  of  bivalved  shellfish  produce  them,  but  the  greater 
number,  the  finest  and  the  largest,  are  procured  firom  the 
Meleagrlna  margaritifera  Lamarck  (/^  44.  a),  a  native  of 


the  sea,  and  of  various  coasts.  A  considerable  number  are 
likewise  taken  from  the  IPnio  margai-itifera  (6),  which  inha^ 
bits  the  rivers  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  singular,  as  remarked 
by  Humboldt  *,  that  though  several  species  of  this  genus 
abound  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  no  pearls  are  ever  found 
in  them 

The  pearls  are  situated  either  in  the  body  of  the  oyster,  or 

•  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
Vol.  IIL  — No.  13.  s 
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they  lie  loose  between  it  and  the  shell,  or,  lastly,  they  are 
fixed  to  the  latter  by  a  kind  of  neck ;  and  it  is  said  they  do 
not  appear  until  the  animal  has  reached  its  fourth  year.  ITiey 
have  a  beautiful  lustre,  which  must  be  familiar  to  you,  but 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  chemical  composition,  con- 
sisting merely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Romans  were  extravagantly  foiid  of  "these  ornaments, 
which  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diamond;  and  they 
gave  almost  incredible  prices  for  them.  Julius  Csesar  pre- 
sented Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  with  a  pearl  worth 
48,4' 17/.  105.;  and  Cleopatra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  of 
which  Pliny  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account,  swal- 
lowed one  dissolved  in  vinegar  of  the  value  of  80,729/.  3s.  ifd. 
They  wore  them  in  great  profusion,  not  only  in  the  ears,  and 
on  the  fingers,  head,  and  neck,  but  strung  over  the  whole 
body ;  and  the  men  as  well  as  the  ladies  were  thus  adorned. 
The  naturalist,  in  deprecating  this  effeminacy,  becomes  elo- 
quent, and  in  his  censures  tnere  is  something,  perhaps,  not 
inapplicable  to  ourselves  :  —  "  Quid  undis  fluctibusque  cum 
vellere  ?  Non  recte  recipit  haec  nos  rerum  natura,  nisi  nudes. 
Esto,  si  tanta  ventri  cum  eo  societas,  quid  tergori?  Parum 
est,  nisi  qui  vescimur  periculis,  etiam  vestiamur :  adeo  per  to- 
tiun  corpus,  anima  hominis  qussita  maxime  placent"  *  {Hist. 
NaLf  lib.  ix.  c.  53.) 

The  principal  fisheries  of  this  people  were  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  pearls  from  the 
former  places  being  the  most  highly  valued  as  superior  in  size 
and  lustre;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  Ceesar  was 
induced  to  invade  Britain  from  some  exaggerated  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  the  pearls  of  our  coasts,  or  rather  of  our  rivers ; 
but  if  these  were  his  object  he  was  disappointed,  for  they 
were  found  to  be  of  a  bad  colour  and  inferior  size,  nor  have 
they  improved  in  their  reputation. 

Ceylon  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  most  productive  of  these  ornaments.  The  ancient  fisheries 
in  the  Red  Sea,  however,  are  now  either  exhausted  or  ne- 
glected, and  cities  of  the  greatest  celebrity  have  in  conse- 
quence sunk  into  insignificance  or  total  ruin.  Dahalac  was 
the  chief  port  of  the  pearl  trade  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Suakem  on  the  north ;  and  under  the  Ptolemies, 

•  "  What  have  the  waves  to  do  with  our  garments?  That  element 
does  not  rightly  receive  us  unless  we  are  naked.  Grant  that  there  is  so 
great  a  commimion  betwixt  the  sea  and  the  belly,  what  has  the  sea  to  do 
with  the  back  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  our  food  is  procured  through  perils, 
if  perils  are  not  also  encountered  for  our  raiment.  Thus  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  body,  things  acquired  at  the  risk  of  human  life  are  most  pleasmg.** 
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or  even  long  after,  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  thes^  were 
islands  whose  merchants  were  princes :  but  their  bustle  and 
glory  have  long  since  departed,  and  they  are  now  thinly  inha- 
bited by  a  race  of  miserable  fishermen.  Nor  are  the  rivers  of 
Britain  now  fished,  nor  were  they  at  any  time  of  much  value 
in  this  respect.  Good  pearls  have  indeed  been  occasionally 
found  in  our  river  muscle  (ITnio  margaritifera),  but  too 
seldom  to  be  worth  the  search.  A  notion  prevails  that  Sir 
Richard  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  chamberlain  to  Catherine,  Queen 
of  Charles  II.,  presented  Her  Majesty  with  one  taken  in  the 
Conway,  which  is  to  this  day  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal 
crown.  In  the  last  century  several  of  great  size  were  gotten 
in  the  rivers  of  the  county  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  in  Ire- 
land. One  that  weighed  36  carats  was  valued  at  40/.,  but 
being  foul  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single' pearls  were 
sold  for  4Z.  105.,  and  even  for  10/.  The  last  was  sold  a  second 
time  to  Ladv  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace,  and 
refused  80/.  tor  it  from  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.  In  his  tour 
in  Scotland,  in  1769,  Mr.  Pennant,  from  whom  I  have  bor- 
rowed the  above  particulars,  also  mentions  a  considerable 
pearl  fishery  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  from  which  10,000/. 
worth  was  sent  to  London,  from  1 761  to  1799 ;  but,  by  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  the  muscles,  the  fishery  was  soon 
exhausted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  traffic  in  pearls  passed, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  western 
world.  The  first  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Terra  Firma  found 
the  savages  decked  with  pearl  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  and 
among  the  civilised  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru  they  saw 
pearls  of  a  beautiful  form  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  in  Europe. 
The  hint  was  taken ;  the  stations  of  the  oysters  were  sought 
out;  and  cities  rose  into  splendour  and  affluence  in  their 
vicinity,  all  supported  by  the  profits  on  these  sea»bom  gems. 
The  nrst  city  which  owed  its  rise  to  this  cause  was  New 
Cadiz,  in  the  little  island  of  Cubagna;  and  the  writers  of  that 
period  discourse  eloquently  of  the  riches  of  the  first  planters, 
and  the  luxury  they  displayed :  but  now  not  a  vestige  of  the 
city  remains,  and  downs  of  shifting  sand  cover  the  desolate 
island.  The  same  fate  soon  overtook  the  other  cities;  for 
from  various  causes,  and  particularly  from  the  never  ceasing 
and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  Meleagrinse,  the  banks 
became  exhausted,  and  towards  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  traffic  in  pearls  had  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
Of  its  value,  when  first  established,  the  following  extract  will 
give  you  some  notion  : — "  The  quint^  which  the  king's  officers 
drew  from  the  produce  of  pearls,  amounted  to  15,000  ducats  ; 

s  2 
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which^  according  to  the  value  of  the  metals  in  those  tunes,  and 
the  extensiveness  of  the  contraband  trade,  might  be  considered 
as  a  very  considerable  smn.  It  appears  that  till  1530  the 
value  erf  the  pearls  sent  to  Europe  amounted  yearly,  on  an 
average,  to  more  than  800,000  piastres.  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  commerce  to  Seville,  Toledo^ 
Antwerp,  and  Genoa,  we  should  recollect,  that  at  the  same 
period  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  America  did  not  fiimish  two 
millions  of  piastres,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Ovando  seemed  to 
be  of  immense  wealth,  because  it  contained  nearly  2600  marks 
of  silver.  Pearls  were  so  much  the  more  sought  after,  as  the 
luxury  of  Asia  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  two  ways 
diametrically  opposite;  that  of  Constantinople,  where  the 
Paleologi  wore  gaiments  covered  with  strings  of  pearls ;  and 
that  of  Grenada,  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  who 
displayed  at  their  court  all  the  luxury  of  the  East.  The 
pearls  of  the  East  Indies  were  preferred  to  those  of  the  West; 
but  the  number  of  the  latter  which  circulated  in  commerce 
was  no  less  considerable  in  the  times  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  America.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  the  islet  of  Cubagna  became  the  object  of  numberless 
mercantile  speculations.*'  (Humboldfs  Personal  Narrative^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  279,  280.) 

At  present  Spanish  America  furnishes  no  other  pearls  for 
trade  than  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  bulk  of  them,  as  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, are  procured  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  from 
the  Bay  of  Condeatchy  in  Ceylon,  the  Taprobane  of  the 
Romans.  You  will  naturally  enquire  of  me  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  in  all  other  stations  the  oysters  have  disappeared, 
while  here  they  continue  in  undiminished  numbers,  though 
fished  for  centuries.  The  answer  is  that  the  fishery  has  been 
conducted  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  The  banks,  which  extend  several  miles  along  the 
coast,  are  divided  into  three  or  four  portions,  and  fished  in 
succession ;  a  repose  of  three  or  four  years  being  thus  given 
to  the  animals  to  crow  and  propagate.  Further,  the  beds  are 
carefully  surveyeo,  and  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascertained, 
previou^v  to  their  being  let  or  farmed ;  and  the  merchant  is 
permitted  to  fish  them  tor  only  six  or  eight  weeks :  but  from 
the  number  of  holidays  observed  by  the  divers  of  different 
sects  and  nations,  the  fishing  days  do  not  in  reality  much 
exceed  thirty. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  February,  and  ends  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  During  its  continuance,  there  is  no 
spectacle  which  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to  a  European 
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than  the  Bay  of  Condeatchy.  ^*  This  desert  and  barren  spot 
is  at  that  time,"  says  an  eye-witness,  ^^  converted  into  a  scene 
which  exceeds  in  novelty  and  variety  almost  any  thing  I  ever 
witnessed.  Several  thousands  of  people,  of  difierent  colours, 
countries,  casts,  and  occupations,  continaUy  passing  and  repass- 
ing in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast  numbers  of  small  tents  and 
huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with  the  bazaar  or  inarket-place 
before  each ;  the  multitude  of  boats  returning  in  the  after- 
noon from  the  pearl  banks,  some  of  them  laden  with  riches  ; 
the  anxious  expecting  countenances  of  the  boat-owners,  while 
the  boats  are  approaching  the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and 
avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes 
of  a  rich  car^o ;  the  vast  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  mer- 
chants, of  all  colours  and  all  descriptions,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  who  are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
pearls,  some  separating  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing 
and  ascertaining  their  number  and  value,  while  others  are 
hawkinff  them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  tfaem  for  future 
use :  all  these  circumstances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  that  object  which  can  of  itself 
create  this  scene."  {PercivaL)  The  inference  is  just,  and  yet 
when  we  remember  in  what  manner  and  by  whose  means 
these  vain  ornaments  are  and  have  been  procured,  the  impres- 
sions which  such  a  gay  scene  conveys  come  not  unalloyed. 
Poor  negroes,  sold  to  slavery,  were  compelled  to  dive  for 
them,  and  we  cannot  read  of  the  cruel  treatment  they  received 
from  the  American  Spaniards,  without  feelings  of  indignation 
and  horror.  Nor  is  it  methodistical^  but  it  is  wholesome,  to 
view  the  desolation  which  overtook  their  cities,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  "  pomp  of  their  strength,"  as  the  just  punishment 
of  their  wickedness.  The  divers,  I  believe,  now  employed 
are  not  slaves,  nor,  I  hope,  are  they  maltreated :  but  still  they 
drive  a  laborious  trade,  and  one  not  void  of  danger ;  for  the 
ground  shark  prowls  among  the  banks,  and  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  devour  them. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  llie  importance  of  the  pearl 
muscle,  but  shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  on  that 
point  from  the  facts  above  stated.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  remark  that  Linnaeus  in  part  owed  his  elevation  to  nobility 
to  a  discovery  he  made  of  causing  the  fresh-water  muscle 
(U'nio  margaritifera)  of  Sweden  to  produce  pearls  at  his 
pleasure.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  accomplished  this  by 
drilling  small  holes  through  the  sheUs,  but  his  method  is  not 
certainly  known,  nor  is  this  of  any  consequence,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  soon  abandoned.  The  States  of  Sweden  viewed 
it  at  first  in  such  an  important  light  that  they  rewarded  the 
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illustrious  naturalist  with  a  premium  of  1800  dollars  (about 
4501.),  which  in  that  country  must  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able sum«  * 

Pearls  are  the  toys  of  civilised  nations,  while  shells  them- 
selves become  the  pride  and  ornament  of  savage  tribes ;  for 
it  is  in  poetry  only  that  we  find  damsels  who  tliink  themselves 

"  when  unadorn'd 

Adom'd  the  most." 

A  negro  Venus  with  a  large  cowry  (Cypr^'a)  for  an  ear- 
pendant,  another  for  a  nose-jewel,  and  a  string  of  volutes  for 
a  necklace,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  your  fair  lady,  have  a  very 
ridiculous  and  childish  taste,  but,  in  reality,  the  one  values 
her  pretty  shells  as  highly  as  the  other  doth  her  pearls.  And 
this  is  no  idle  supposition  :  for  I  remember  that  Sir  J.  Banks 
could  not,  by  any  present,  induce  an  Otaheitan  girl  to  part 
with  her  native  ornaments;  and  some  tribes  so  curiously 
and  neatly  form  their  shells  into  festoons  and  bracelets,  and 
wear  them  so  gracefully,  that  even  European  travellers  have 
expressed  admiration  of  them.  Some  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  Bullock,  a  very  magnificent  piece  of  dress  of 
this  kind.  It  was  the  chief  mourner's  dress  of  ceremony  at 
the  fimerals  of  Otaheite.  The  part  worn  over  the  face  was 
made  of  large  plates  of  mother  of  pearl  shell  fastened  together 
with  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut;  and  the  elaborate  drapery 
stretched  across  the  breast  was  composed  of  several  thousands 
of  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl,  each  separately  drilled  and  fast- 
ened together  in  a  manner  that  would  be  found  difficult  for  a 
European  aitist  to  copy,  with  the  advantage  of  iron  tools, 
which  were  then  totally  unknown  to  these  interesting  islanders. 
To  many  people  shells  serve  many  purposes  more  useful 
than  that  of  ornament.  You  must  have  read  that  in  India, 
and  among  the  various  nations  in  Africa,  a  species  of  cowry 
(Cypr^'^a  mon^ta)  is  the  current  coin;  and  in  the  Travels  of 
Park  you  may  see  a  table  of  their  comparative  value.  The 
Iroquois,  and  other  North  American  tribes,  make  their  VKzm- 
puniy  which  serves  the  purpose  of  records,  from  portions  of 
perlaceous  bivalve  shells ;  and  they  seem  to  have  another  sort 
of  wampum  made  with  a  species  of  C^sis  Lamarck,  which 
they  string  into  a  belt,  and,  according  to  Mackenzie,  invari- 

•  The  above  account  of  pearls  and  of  the  pearl  fishery  has  been  drawn 
up  from  the  following  works :  —  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.^  lib.  ix. ;  Adams's  Romtm 
Antiqtdtiet;  Pennant's  Brit.  Zoohgj/,  vol.iv.  p.  163.;  Humboldt's  Penonal 
Narrative^  vol.  ii. ;  Bruce's  Travels  m  Abyssinia^  vol.  ii.  p.  246 — 249.,  &c. ; 
Percival's  Ceylon  ;  Pulteney's  Life  of  LinneeuSy  by  Dr.  Maton,  p.  92,  93. 
and  550. 
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ably  present  to  strangers  when  they  form  or  recognise  a  treaty 
of  amity.  The  thin  inner  layers  of  some  large  flat  shells, 
when  polished,  are  used  instead  of  glass  for  windows  in  the 
south  of  China  and  in  India.  Many  of  the  domestic  utensils 
of  savage  people  are  shells,  and  you  must  have  observed  that 
we  have  frequently  imitated  these  in  our  porcelain.  In  India 
they  form  drinking  cups  of  the  ^aiitilus  Pompilius,  which  they 
render  costly  by  painting  devices  on  their  outer  surface ;  and 
in  other  less  civilised  nations  shells  are  converted  into  knives, 
spoons,  fishing-hooks,  and  even  into  razors.  Their  musical 
instruments  also  are  often  formed  of  large  univalves,  particu- 
larly of  TViton  variegiltum  Lamarck ;  and  though  the  music 
may  be  more  loud  man  harmonious,  it  yet  serves  the  pur- 
pose. 

—  "  The  shell  proclaims 
Triumphs^  and  mnaques,  and  high  heroic  gaines."  * 

Even  in  our  own  country,  in  the  days  when  Ossian  sang, 
the  flat  shells  of  the  scallop  (Pecten  mdximus)  were  the 
plates,  and  the  hollow  ones  the  drinking  cups,  of  Fingal  and 
his  heroes ;  and  hence  the  term  shell  became  expressive  of  the 
greatest  hospitality.  '^  Thou,  too,  hast  often  accompanied  my 
voice  in  Branno^s  hall  of  shells.**  "  The  jcy  of  the  shell  went 
round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair."  And  there  are  many 
passages  of  a  similar  import  in  the  poems  of  the  Celtic  bai*d. 
Now  this  shell  is  devoted  to  much  less  honourable  purposes,  the 
modem  maiden  of  the  Western  Isles  skims  her  milk  with  it,  or 
forms  it  into  a  spoon  for  lifting  butter,  and  none  can  be  more 
elegant  and  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  In  Zetland  the 
Fusus  antiquus  Lamarck  {Jig.  45.),  sus[)ended  horizontally 
by  a  cord,  is  used  as  a  lamp,  the  canal  serving  to  hold 
the  wick,  and  the  cavity  to  contain  the  oil.  Examine  the 
sketch,  and  then  tell  me  if  it  is  not  probable  that  some  of  the 
most  elegant  patterns  left  us  by  the  Greeks  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  similar  primitive  practice  ? 

*  Pietro  Martire  thus  describes  a  custom  of  the  nadve  Americans  :  — 
**  The  doors  of  their  houses  and  chambers  were  full  of  diverse  kindes  of 
shells,  hanging  loose  by  small  cordes,  that  being  shaken  by  the  wind  they 
make  a  certaine  rattellme,  and  also  a  whistling  noise,  by  gatnering  the  wind 
in  their  holowe  places ;  for  herein  they  have  great  delight,  and  impute  this 
for  a  goodly  ornament.'*  Souihey*s  Modoc,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  Hence  Southey, 
in  his  description  of  the  Festival  of  the  D^ :  — 


**  Not  a  sound  is  heard. 

But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire, 
Or  when,  amid  yon  pendent  string  of  skel/s, 
The  slow  wind  makes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound, 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 
By  sights  of  woe." 

s   4- 
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A  few  shells  have  been  applied  to  religions  purposes.  Re- 
versed varieties  of  the  Turbinellus  pyrum  Lamarck  are  held 
sacred  in  China,  where  great  prices  are  given  for  them ;  and 
they  are  kept  in  pagodas  by  the  priests,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions admimster  medicines  to  the  sick  from  them,  and  also 
use  them  to  anoint  the  emperor  at  his  coronation.*  Blu- 
menbach  informs  us  that  the  same  shell  is  made  into  arm  and 
finger  rings,  and  worn  by  the  poorer  Hindoos.  After  their 
death,  these  rings  are  thrown  by  their  relations  into  some  holy 
river,  and  never  again  taken  up  by  any  of  the  people ;  hence, 
he  adds,  the  great  consumption  of  such  rings,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  fishery  for  the  shells  firom  which  they  are  manu- 
factured, f  In  the  dark  ages,  a  scallop  (Pecten  m^ximus  or 
opercul^ris),  fixed  to  the  hat  in  fix)nt,  was  the  emblem  of  the 
pilgrim  journeying  to  the  Holy  City  % ;  and  to  this  custom 
allusion  is  occasionally  made  by  our  poets  and  popular  writers. 
Thus  the  love-crazed  Ophelia  in  her  song :  — 

"  How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockie4uU  and  sta^ 
And  his  sandal  shoon." 

•  Dfllwyn's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  569. 

t  EiemetUs  of  Natural  History,  p.  960. 

:(  **  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  shell,  as  a  badge  worn 
by  pilgrims ;  but  it  decidedly  refers  to  much  earlier  Oriental  customs  than  the 
joumejTS  of  Christians  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  history  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  mythology  of  Eastern  nations."  —  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  538.  4to. 
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And  thus  Pamell  says  of  his  hermit :  — 

"  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right, 
He  qaits  his  cell,  the  pilgrim  stafThe  bore. 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before,** 

You  will  now  admit  that  die  Moliiisca  have  contributed 
their  due  share  to  ornament  "  the  outward  man;"  and  you 
could  scarcely  expect  such  animals  to  do  more  in  the  way 
of  clothing  us.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  surprise  you  by  find- 
ing amongst  them  a  rival  to  the  silk-worm,  for  indeed  the 
claims  of  the  silk-spinning  MoUiisca  are  very  trifling.  But 
the  Pmnae  (Jig.  46.),  a  curious  genus  of  the  bivalved  class, 

do  spin  a  kind  of  silk,  which 
has  been  woven  into  some  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  which  in  early 
times  were  so  highly  prized 
as  to  be  worn  only  by  em- 
perors and  kings.  This  silk 
is  the  beard^  or  rather  the 
cable,  of  the  animal,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  moored  to  the 
rocks,  in  the  same  manner  that 
our  common  muscle  is.  In  a 
crude  state  the  silk  is  called 
lana  penna.  It  is  cleansed 
from  its  impurities  by  washing 
in  soap  and  water,  drying  and 
rubbing  with  the  hands.  "  It 
is  then  passed  through  combs 
of  bone,  and  afterwards,  for 
finer  purposes,  through  iron 
combs,  or  cards,  so  that  a 
pound  of  the  coarse  filaments 
is  usually  reduced  to  about 
three  ounces  of  fine  thread. 
When  mixed  with  about  one 
third  of  real  silk,  it  is  spun  on 
thedistafi*,  and  knit  into  gloves, 
caps,  stockings,  vests,  &c., 
forming  a  stuff  of  a  beautiful 
brownish  yellow  colour  (resembling  the  burnished  golden 
hue  on  the  back  of  certain  flies  and  beetles),  but  very  liable 
to  be  moth-eaten,  tmd  requiring  to  be  wrapped  in  fine  linen. 
A  pair  of  gloves  costs  on  the  spot  about  six  shillings,  and 
a  pair  of  stockings  eleven ;  but  its  sale  is  not  very  extensive. 
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and  the  manufacture  is  peculiar  to  Taranto."  *  You  can  see 
a  pair  of  gloves  made  of  this  material  in  the  British  Museum. 

llie  most  costly  and  brilliant  dye  of  which  we  read  in  his- 
tory was  procured  from  shellfish.  This  is  the  Tyrian  purple. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  give  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  was  procured.  They  tell  us  that  the  liquor 
was  at  first  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and 
was  contained  in  a  transparent  and  branching  vessel,  placed 
behuid  the  neck  of  the  animal.  When  the  shells  were  small, 
the  whole  were  bruised  together  in  mills,  but  when  large  the 
fish  were  first  removed,  the  receptacle  containing  the  dyeing 
liquor  taken  out,  laid  in  salt,  and  treated  afterwards  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  art.  It  is  very  plain,  from  their  account, 
that  univalved  shellfish  did  furnish  this  dye ;  and  tlie  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller,  that  the  purple-fish  at  Tyre  was 
only  a  concealment  of  the  Tyrian's  knowledge  of  cochineal  f  , 
though  very  confidently  given,  has  not  the  slightest  proba^ 
bility. 

The  particular  species  of  shells  which  furnished  the  true 
Tyrian  dye  are  not,  however,  certainly  known.  Tliere  were 
two  at  least,  and  they  may  have  been  more  niunerous,  since 
tliey  were  found  not  only  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  sea 
adjoining  Tyre,  but  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Euroi>e.  The 
shell  described  by  Pliny  as  the  Purpura,  coiTesponds  very 
well  with  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus  (^g.  47.  e) ;  and 


the  Buccinum  of  the  Roman  naturalist  may  be  the  Purpura 
pdtula(y)  of  Lamarck.  The  Pfirpura  lapiUus  {g)  of  our  own 
shores  furnishes  a  liquid  of  similar  qualities,  and  may  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients;  but  to  suppose  that  any 
portion  of  the  celebrated  dye  was  procured  from  either  the 
Scal^ria  cl^thrus  (^),  or  lanthina  vulgaris  (/),  or  Aphj'sia 
depilans  (Vol,  IL  p.  23.  fig.  7.  c),  is  idle  conjecture,  since  the 

•  Eftin.  Efici/ch/HP({ia,  vol.  xii.  p.  372. 
f  TrntH'hy  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Introduction. 
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fluid  excreted  by  them,  however  beautiful,  agrees  with  the 
the  true  Pdipura  in  no  circumstances  except  in  colour. 

Poets  as  well  as  naturalists  have  lauded,  you  well  know, 
thd  beauty  and  permanency  of  this  dye,  perhaps  the  principal 
commodity  of  Tyre,  when  its  "  merchants  were  princes,  and 
its  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  It  was  discovered 
1400,  or,  at  the  utmost,  1500,  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  from  its  scarcity,  as  much  as  from  its  brilliancy,  was  al- 
ways very  costly,  and  in  consequence  reserved  for  dyeing  the 
hangings  of  temples,  or  the  robes  of  priests  and  kings.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  relates,  that,  among  other 
valuables  in  the  treasury  at  Susa,  that  conqueror  found  5000 
talents  of  it,  which  was  perfecUy  fresh,  though  nearly  two 
hundred  years  old ;  and  its  preservation  was  ascribed  to  its 
being  covered  with  honey.  "  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  used 
by  Romulus,  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
by  the  consuls  and  first  magistrates  under  the  republic.  The 
Roman  emperors  at  last  appropriated  it  entirely  to  their  own 
use,  and  denoimced  the  punishment  of  death  against  those 
who  should  dare  to  wear  it,  though  covered  with  another 
colour.  This  absurd  and  tyrannical  restriction  confined  the 
dyeing  of  the  Tyrian  purple  to  a  few  individuals ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  knowledge  of  the  process  was  completely  lost. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  neither  the  shellfish  which  furnished 
the  dye,  nor  the  methods  which  the  ancients  employed  to 
communicate  to  cloths  the  rich  and  beautiful  purple  which  it 
afforded,  were  at  aU  known." 

In  1616,  Fabius  Columna,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  Pfirpura.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  had  ever  attempted  to  procure  the  colour ;  his  object 
was  rather  to  give  a  history  of  a  forgotten  art.  But,  in  the 
year  1683,  Mr.  William  Cole  of  Bristol  made  some  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  being  excited  to  do  so  by  a  report  he 
had  heard  of  a  person  living  at  a  seaport  in  Ireland,  who  had 
made  considerable  gain  by  marking  with  a  delicate  durable 
crimson  colour  the  fine  linen  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sent  to 
him  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  this  colour  was  made  by  some 
liquid  substance  taken  out  of  shellfish.  He  soon  discovered 
that  our  common  Purpura  lapillus  was  the  shellfish ;  and,  as 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  he  found  the  colouring  matter  "  in  a 
white  vein,  lying  transversely  in  a  little  fiirrow  or  cleft  next 
to  the  head  of  the  fish."  After  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
years,  the  same  colour  was  procured  fi-om  the  same  species  of 
shell  by  Jussieu  and  Reaumur;  and  afterwards,  in  1736,  by 
Duhamel ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  accounts  of  these  emi- 
nent naturalists  with  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  no  doubt 
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can  remain  concerning  the  identity  of  the  modem  with  the 
ancient  dye. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  describe  the  process  of  dye- 
ing with  this  fluid,  but  should  you  wish  to  procure  it,  remember 
that  in  the  living  animal  it  is  not  purple  but  whitish.  When 
applied  to  linen,  it  appears  at  first  of  a  pleasant  green  colour, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  light,  the  green  gradually  increases 
in  intensity,  and  at  last  changes  to  blue ;  the  blue  soon  acquires 
a  tint  of  red,  and  at  last  becomes  a  fine  purple  of  great  intens- 
ity. Beyond  this  no  fiirther  change  is  produced ;  and  as  the 
fluid  attains  this  its  ultimate  tint^  with  greater  or  less  celerity, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  linen  is 
exposed,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  consists  of  a  base 
capable  of  uniting  with  various  doses  of  oxygen,  and  of  varying 
its  colour,  accordingly. 

Mr.  Montagu  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  this  secretion 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  linen,  since  it  grows  brighter  by 
washing,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  is  known,  be  removed  by  any 
chemical  process.  You  may  try  the  experiment;  it  will  amuse 
you :  but  the  Tyrian  purple  is  eclipsed  by  several  dyes  of  the 
moderns,  and  is  disregarded  by  nations  who  have  made  any 
considerable  advance  in  the  arts.  It  is  still  used,  according 
to  Ulloa  and  other  travellers,  by  the  natives  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  by  the  Chinese.  The 
latter  also  make  a  red  ink  of  it,  a  purpose  to  which  it  wbs 
applied  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  who  esteemed  it  highly.  * 
This  reminds  me  that  the  ink  of  the  ancients  was  sometimes 
prepared  firom  the  black  liquor  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and  fit>m 
the  same  fluid  the  Chinese  manufiicture  our  black  Indian  ink, 
so  much  used  by  artists. 

Amongst  the  MoUdsca  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any 
essential  aid  to  the  physician,  in  his  work  of  ministering  to  our 
ailments.  In  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  indeed,  there  is  a 
catalogue  of  medicines  furnished  by  these  animals  sufficiently 
extensive  and  varied,  but  their  reputation  has  passed  away. 
For  if  oyster  shells  and  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish  (iS^pia 
officinalis)  still  hold  a  precarious  place  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
it  is  more  firom  respect  to  ancient  usage,  than  from  a  conviction 
of  their  utility.  Nor  is  there  any  benefit  to  be  got  from  swal- 
lowing slugs  (Zfimax  agr^stis)  boiled  in  milk,  nor  6rom  sucking 

*  This  condensed  history  of  the  Purpura  has  been  drawn  up  from  the 
following  works : — Aristotle  HUt.  Animal,,  lib.  v.  cap.  13. ;  Plin.  J^si,  Kat^ 
lib. IX. ;  Edinburgh  Encycloptedia,  vol.  viiL  art.  Dyeing;  Thomson's  JBuiory 
of  the  RowU  Society,  p.  67.  &c. ;  Beckman's  Hist,  oflnventkms,  vols.  i.  and  iL ; 
Pennant^s  Brit,  Zooi.,  vol.  ir.;  Montagu's  Test.  Brit.  Sup.,  p.  106— 100. 
I2O4&C.;  Cook*i  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  18.  12mo. 
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the  juice  of  shelled  snails,  though  they  were,  and  perhaps  are, 
remedies  in  use  among  the  lower  orders,  owing  their  popu- 
larity to  a  vulgar  creed,  that  whatever  is  digusting  and  nauseous 
must  necessarily  be  fraught  with  healing  virtues. 

But,  if  poor  in  medicines  of  real  efficacy,  molluscous  ani- 
mals furnish  several  which  are  powerful  trough  a  super- 
stitious faith.  In  South  America,  the  Pietros  des  los  OozeSy 
which  are  worn  fragments  of  shells,  are  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  intelligence  in  removing  extraneous  bodies  from- 
the  eyes,  and  are  in  consequence  looked  upon  as  something 
very  wonderful-  *  The  druggists  of  Venice  sell  the  testaceous 
operculum  of  a  species  of  Turbo,  the  Umbilicus  V^neri^,  as 
they  call  it,  to  cure  the  cramp,  which  it  does  miraculously,  by 
being  tied  to  the  limb.  In  England  the  rustic  maiden  can 
read  her  fortune  in  the  meanders  of  a  snail :  — 

**  Last  May-day  feir  I  searchM  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal. 
Upon  a  gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found. 
For  alwajrs  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  seized  die  vermin,  home  I  quickly  sped. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawPd  the  snail ;  and,  if  I  right  can  spell. 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark*d  a  ciuious  L. 
Oh !  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove  I 
For  L  is  foimd  in  Lubberkin  and  Love."  Gay. 

And,  in  my  younger  days,  I  remember  the  country  school- 
boy, while  strolling,  with  satchel  on  his  back,  from  his  hamlet, 
to  the  neighbouring  village,  would  stay  to  solicit,  by  doggerel 
rhymes,  the  black  slug  (Z/imax  ater)  to  protrude  its  horns ; 
and,  having  seized  them  according  to  the  prescribed  rules, 
would  go  on  his  way  with  a  gayer  heart  and  elevated  hopes. 
Ay,  and  I  have  envied  the  better  fortune  of  my  fellow  who 
could  tell,  by  the  sounding  of  his  whelk,  of  storms  at  sea,  and 
of  the  fluxes  of  the  tide !  For,  with  Wordsworth,  I  have 
seen 

^  A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  implying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hush*d,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard,  —  sonorous  cadences  whereby. 

To  his  bcdief,  the  monitor  ex|)ress*d 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea." 

These  notices  you  may  think  trifling,  and  somewhat  out  of. 
place ;  but  I  have  ever  taken  an  interest  in  the  superstitious 

*  The  same  sii^erstition  is  said  to  prevail  in  Guernsey. 
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practices  of  the  vulgar,  and  in  return  for  the  pains  I  take 
to  cater  for  your  information,  you  must  occasionally  allow  me 
to  digress,  and  indidge  my  own  peculiar  humour. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

G.J. 


Art.  XII.     lUustraiiont  of  Antediluvian  Zoology  and  BoUmy. 
By  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

(ConHnued from  p.  78.) 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  geology  is  to  distinguish 
the  different  epochs  which  have  succeeded  each  odier  during 
the  formation  of  the  globe.  This  is  best  effected  by  means 
of  the  organic  remains  contained  within  the  strata. 

M ineralogical  characters  are  found  to  vary  so  frequently, 
while  zoological  analogies  are  comparatively  so  constant  in  the 
same  epochs  or  formations,  that  geologists  feel  assured  of  the 
superior  value  of  these  latter  tests.  "  In  those  cases,  where 
characters  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  are  opposed 
to  those  which  we  derive  from  organic  remains,  I  should 
give,"  M ,  Brongniart  remarks,  "  the  preponderance  to  the 
latter."  • 

In  tracing  any  of  our  best  recognised  English  formations, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  applicability  of  this  rea- 
soning. At  the  same  time  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
complete  identity,  the  perfect  similarity,  of  these  and  other 
formations,  at  remote  points,  without  occasional  zoological  as 
well  as  mineralogical  deviations  from  that  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  type.  All  formations  possess  local 
modifications.  We  might  instance,  as  most  familiar  to  us, 
the  variations  in  the  zoological  characters  of  the  London  clay, 
at  several  points  where  sections  are  exposed.  Thus  at  Har- 
wich, at  Sheppy,  at  Bognor,  Stubbington,  and  Barton,  are 
deposits  of  Testkcea,  which  may,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  almost 
local.  The  plastic  clay  has  equally  local  accumulations  of 
shells.  Nor  is  the  circumstance  at  all  remarkable ;  for  it  is 
repeated  in  the  beds  of  living  shellfish,  and  mai'ine  exuviee, 
upon  our  present  coasts ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
gregarious  habits  of  this  part  of  the  creation  would  look  for 
an  equal  distribution  of  their  remains,  either  on  our  shores 
or  in  their  fossil  state. 

It  is  proposed  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
and  a  succeeding  article,  an  outiine  of  the  principal  depart- 

*  Address  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  On  the  In^portance  of  Zooh^ctd 
Character  in  Geology,  by  M.  Brongniart.  m 
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ments  of  fossil  natural  history,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
elucidate  by  original  or  well  authenticated  illustrations. 

VEGETABLE    REMAINS. 

No  complete  ti-eatise  on  geological  botany  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Parkinson's  first  volume,  it  is 
true,  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  contains  descriptions  and  beautiful  figures  of  many 
varieties  of  f<5ssil  wood,  plants,  flowers,  seeds,  and  fi'uits,  fi-om 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  treats  of  the  mineral  and  petrify- 
ing processes  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  But  at  the 
period  this  writer  commenced  his  labours,  no  systematic  classi- 
fication or  nomenclature  had  been  formed,  nor  was  it  kno^vn 
that  this  class  of  fossils  was  so  numerous. 

The  great  source  whence  our  geologists  have  hitherto  drawn 
their  knowledge  of  antediluvian  plants,  is  the  splendid  work, 
the  Flora  der  Vorwelt^  of  Count  Sternberg. 

In  England  the  coal  formations  are  particularly  rich  in 
beautifully  preserved  plants.     So  far  as  they  admit  of  com- 
parison, they  approach  those 
^P_  ^ci&  *^         tribes  of  plants  which  now 

^^^       4BRH^^  ^^^  ^  warm  climates,  and 

^■^  :"  ,;^|^^a^  luxuriate  in  moist  situations. 

^■^     T  ^l^^0^^^l^^         They  consist  chiefly  of  palms 
^m(M^^^S^Sf    iSS^^      ^"^  arborescent  ferns  {jSg. 
^SS^mVVw       ^nlP^     \  ^^•)9  succulent  plants,  cacti, 
JS^^^^^^     ^^^-       g  euphorbice,     canes,      reeds, 
^^^  J^    -\  ^         ^"^  gramina.     The   trunks 

^^^v  :  .      _  or    stems    thus    discovered, 

M  '       ^tfdtfH'  belong  principally  to  arun- 

Tfb;""  :'{'l J^^^P  dinaceous    plants,    approxi- 

^^"^^^*^'*™*^^  mating  to  those  now  known, 

Fern.,  from  c2i  rtlS,  South  w«i«.        partly  to  the  palmaceous  or- 
der, and  partly  to  anomalous 
forms,  constituting  a  transition  between  these  and  the  coni- 
ferous plants. 

From  the  few  comparisons  which  have  been  hitherto  insti- 
tuted between  the  plants  of  various  distant  coal  fields,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  have  a  general  resemblance  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  if  so,  it  contributes  to  establish  a 
fact,  on  which  much  speculation  has  been  employed,  of  the 
original  uniformity  of  climate  at  those  remote  points  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

In  the  enumeration  of  coal  vegetation,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  hard  or  solid  wood  trees, 
but  to  plants  possessing  a  succulent,  fibrous,  pithy,  or  hollow 
structure.     The  appearances  presented  by  these  vegetables 
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also  confirm  this  opinion  :  for  it  is  observed  that  those  stems 
which  have  preserved  any  thing  like  their  original  perpendi- 
cularity are  filled  with  the  argillaceous,  siliceous,  or  other 
matrix,  in  which  they  happen  to  be  embedded,  whilst  those 
which  are  inclined  appear  considerably  compressed,  and  those 
placed  horizontally  are  wholly  flattened.    In  the  South  Wales 

coal  basin  some  of 
the  richest  masses 
of  iron  ore  occur, 
moulded  into  the 
forms  of  gigantic 
compressed  stems  of 
plants,  and  fluted 
reeds  or  canes.  (^. 
49.)  Leaves  and 
pericarps  of  various 
unknown  plants,  and 
impressions  resem- 
bling confervae  and 
amina  also  occur 
the  coal  for- 


m  all 


Put  of  a  fluted  ilem  ftom  tfala  district,  one  of  the  vaacular 
cryptotamoiM  pUnta  of  the  coal ;  reiemblet  Calamiltet  deco. 


mations. 

M .  A.  Brongniart 

has  ascertained  that 

■iM  wt  uiv  vuMj  r««cuiuic«  v.«i«ujuM»  wxuM.    the  vascular  crypto- 

riaut  of  Artii^s   AntfdUuvian  Phffiologu,  pL  84.,   and  alto  i       .     /    j 

g.  li.  in  the  HUioire  de$  Vtgitaux  FossUes,  par  M.  Adolphe     immOUS  plaUtS  had  a 
rongniart    (The  tubercle*  at  the  extremities  of  the  strias     ^     .  *       •      l    »^«^ 

are  not  suiBcientiyinaited  in  our  figure.)  Vast    numerical    pro- 

portion in  our  great 
coal  fields ;  "  and,  in  fact,  of  260  species  discovered  in  this 
terrain  or  period,  220  belong  to  this  class." 

Vegetables  having  some  analogies  to  a  few  of  the  arundina- 
ceous  and  succulent  plants  of  the  coal  measures  are  occa- 
sionally traced  in  subsequent  formations,  amongst  which  the 
calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield  is  particularly  distinguishable. 
Ferns,  flags,  gigantic  reeds,  and  euphorbise  occur  in  the  lias, 
Whitby  alum  shale,  and  incumbent  sandstone.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  assemblage  of  plants  of  this  jtribe,  after  the 
coal  measures,  is  found  in  the  limestone  slate  and  carstone 
of  Tilgate  Forest  Mr.  Mantell  enumerates  impressions  of 
succulent  plants,  approaching  to  the  eiiphorbiae,  arborescent 
ferns,  or  palms,  and  unknown  vegetables  in  a  carbonised 
state ;  and  considers  that  they  assimilate  to  the  vegetation  of 
hot  climates.  With  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  Brown, 
in  comparing  these  plants  with  recent  specimens  in  his  col- 
lection, it  has  been  found  practicable  to  point  out,  in  the  fossil 
Flora  of  Tilgate  Forest,  some  genera  which  imperfectly  ap- 
proach such  as  are  now  in  existence.     Amongst  these  are  tne 
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genera  ZJUnia  and  C^cas,  Dracse^na'draco,  C&ctus,  and  Filicites. 
(^•50.)* 


Jointed  and  fluted  items  of  planta  [reeds  ?]  abounding  in  shale  in  the  Hastings  sandstone  series. 
The  fhigments  are  introduced  here  chiefly  because  Uiey  do  not  appear  in  Mr.  Mantell's  PouUm  <^ 
jygate  ForaL 

Some  singular  vegetable  productions^  which  occur  silicified 
in  the  freestone  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  are  locally  termed 
petrified  birdsnests,  have  recently  been  subjected  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  Loddiges, 
who  conceive  them  to  be  the  bases  of  the  stems  of  plants  allied 
to  Zamia  and  C^cas,  and  their  structure  is  such  as  to  suggest 
their  forming  a  link  betweea  the  coniferous  plants  andthe 
Cycadeae.  {Jig.  51.)   These  also  are  proper  to  tropical  climates* 


Cyeadeeidn  nieropbfUA,  lOicifled  in  the  Portland  ooUte.    Trant.  GeoL  Soe.,  vol  iL  pL  49.  flf .  t. 

VoL,IIL  — No.  13.  T 
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Wood^  properly  so  called,  is  more  or  less'  abundant  in  die 
higher  secondary  strata.  In  none  are  they  of  more  interest- 
ing character  than  in  the  Portland  limestorife,  where  enormous 
silicified  trunks  are  frequently  discovered.  .  Woody  stems  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  appear  in  the  lias.  The  tertiary  beds 
contain  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  which  are  perforated  by 
the  Teredo  antenautae  (Fistulana  person^ta).  In  the  London 
clay  so  extensively  have  their  ravages  prevailed,  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  any  fossil  wood  firee  from  them,  and  numerous  instances 
are  observed  where  the  original  mass  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  congeries  of  these  animals.  Fossil  wood,  perforated 
by  the  genus  Pholas,  has  been  discovered  in  the  ferruginous  or 
lower  green  sand. 

Leaves  and  fragments  of  arborescent  plants  occur  in  the 
calcareous  laminated  sandstones  near  Hastings,  and  also  in 
Tilgate  Forest  They  form  a  species  of  coal,  or  Surturbrand, 
in  me  plastic  clay  beds  at  Alum  Bay,  at  Newhaven,  and  Corfe 
Castle. 

Pruit  and  seed-vessels  occur  in  the  Yorkshire  oolitic  coal 
shales,  and  abundantly  in  the  London  clay  at  Sheppy ;  but  the 
number  of  species  has  been  there  greatly  exaggerated,  owing 
to  the  fancied  resemblance  which  some  of  the  pyritous  con- 
cretions bear  to  organic  forms.  Those  of  undoubted  vegetable 
and  terrestrial  origin  are,  however,  extremely  abundant,  and 
appear  to  be  closely  allied  to  genera  now  existing  in  tropical 
regions.  Seven  hundred  species  are  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected, by  one  individual,  firom  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Sheppy 
clifi&.  On  careful  examination  this  number  will  be  found 
exceedingly  over-rated,  and  it  may  probably  be  reduced  to 
about  twenty  species.  {Jg.  52.) 


Se«d.Tegieto  from  Sheppy  of  the  natund  dw. 
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Accumulatioiis  of  trees,  called  ^^  subterranean  forests,"  may 
be  traced  at  intervals,  along  our  eastern  coasts.  Some  of 
them,  ^parently,%re  the  remains  of  forests  which  clothed  the 
surface  of  our  soil  prior  to  the  last  great  geological  epoch. 
Most  of  the  trees  of  this  class,  although  broken  off,  over- 
whelmed bv  tremendous  violence,  and  often  flattened  by  the 
pressure  of  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits,  appear  to  occupy 
their  original  sites ;  their  stumps  still  remain  rooted  in  the 
soil  on  which  they  evidently  once  flourished.  These  lignites 
have  been  much  confounded  with  others  of  obvious  postdilu- 
vian lacustrine  origin. 

Mosses,  conferva,  and  other  equally  delicate  vegetable  sub- 
stances, preserved  in  agate  and  chalcedony,  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  who  is  inclined  to  refer  their 
origin  to  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  the  earliest  existence 
•  of  organic  matter. 

Naturalists  have  often  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  iden- 
tify the  antediluvian  plants  with  those  now  existing.  They  evi- 
dently flourished  under  a  wdrm  climate ;  but  botanists  hesitate 
-to  pronounce  upon  the  species,  or  even  the  genera.  In  one 
instance,  lately,  a  fossil  plant  has  been  determined  with  unusual 
precision.  Under  the  name  7>ich6manes  rotund^tus,  Mr. 
Undley  has  described  a  vegetable  discovered  within  a  nodule 
of  argillaceous  ironstone,  which  plant  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
identify  closely  with  one  which  is  now  only  known  recent  in 
the  deep  forests  of  New  Zealand. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  comparative  botany  expect, 
with  much  satisfaction,  7%^  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain^  by 
Mr.  Landley  and  Dr.  Hutton. 

ZOOPHYTES, 

which  form  the  link  between  vegetables  and  shellfish,  are 
little  less  obscure  than  the  plants ;  and  we  are  again  strudc 
with  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  organic  productions 
of  the  ancient  and  of  the  present  worlds  As  far  as  the  inves- 
tLnition  has  been  pursued,  it  would  seem  that  the  zoophytes 
of  those  remote  and  mysterious  times  were  not  less  numerous 
and  beautiful  than  those  of  our  own  days. 

Mr.  Parkinson  examined  176  fossil  corals,  and  found  nearly 
the  whole  differed  from  any  that  are  now  known.  ^^  In  my 
attempt,"  says  this  able  observer,  ^^  to  preserve  a  parallel 
between  the  recent  and  the  fossil  species,  I  have  been  most 
e(»npletely  foiled.  Indeed,  so  little  could  this  parallel  be 
preserved,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  recent  analogue  of.  any 
one  mineralised  coral." 

T  2 
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Consistently  with  our  plan  of  supplying  illustrations  of  the 
principal  departments  of  fossil  zoology,  rather  than  a  perfect 
classincadon,  we  commence  with  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
animated  nature,  arranged  under  the  class 

Sponges.  — This  tribe,  whose  structure  approaches  so  closely 
to  that  of  vegetables,  is  by  no  means  abundant  in  the  early  fer- 
ruginous strata*  It  occurs  plentifully  in  the  ferruginous  sand  of 
Farringdon.  (Jig.  53.)     TTie  upper  green  sand  contains  a  few 

species ;     the    chalk 
53  formation      abounds 

with  them ;  and  some 
spongiform  varieties 
appear  in  the  crag 
of  Sufiblk,  but  have 
not  been  properly 
examined.  On  ac-  • 
count  of  the  delicate 
texture  of  these  bo- 
dies, and  the  filling 
up  of  their  cellular 
cavities  by  the  matter 
of  their  matrices,  it 
is  not  often  that  they 
are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  admit  of  ready 
examination. 

The  recent  sponges,  which  are  classed  by  M.  Lamouroux 
imder  seven  principal  divisions,  comprise  161  species.  We 
have  given  two  figures  in  this  work,  of  S.  ocul^ta  and  &  flu- 
vifitilis.  (Vol.  L  p.  278.) 

SiphbnicB  are  distinguished  by  their  resemblance  to  flowers 
(whence  their  original  name  of  Tulip  Alcyonia),  and  consist  of 
bimdles  of  tubuli,  derived  from  a  pedicle,  and  passing  through 
a  spongious  substance.  Several  species  have  been  noticed  dv 
Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  Miss  Bennett.  ( VoL  11. 
p.  295.  fig.  82.,  supra,  represents  a  Siph6nia  from  the  green 
sand  of  Blackdown.)  They  ate  associated  in  the  upper  green 
sand,  and  their  principal  localities  are  the  Vale  of  Pewsey, 
Vl^arminster,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Devonshire.  Mr.  Web- 
ster traced  them  in  the  limestone  of  Portland,  and  in  the 
sandstone  between  the  chalk  and  the  gault  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  A  beautifrd  series  of  illustrative  draw- 
ings, by  this  writer,  occurs  in  the  Trans.  GecL  Soc.f  whence 
the  following  figure  is  derived  (vol.  ii.  1st  series,  pi.  28.  fig.  S.). 
(^.54.) 


PL488L  Onm 


\nmaioS, 


under  the  name  of  Sk)6^i;U  jMSiiOldaf. 
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Ventriculites.  — Mr,  Mantell  has  investi^ted  this  previously 
obscure  class  of  fossils,  and  illustrated  their  peculiar  conform- 
ation by  an  extensive  suite  of  specimens  in  his  Geology  of  Sussex. 

He  conceives  that  this, 
animal  (for  it  really  ap- 
pears to  be  one  animal, 
rather  than  a  congeries) 
possessed  the  powers  of 
dilatation  and  contraction 
of  its  disk,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  form 
which  individuals  of  the 
same  spedes  are  seen  to 
present,  (Jig.  55.)  It  is 
fair  to  state  that  Dr. 
Fleming  objects  to  this 
hypothesis,  and  is  dis- 
inclined to  remove  them 
from  the  /Sp6ngi8e.  Cer- 
tainly the  recent  5p6ngia 
otaheitea  of  Lamarck,  also  those  of  Ellis  (tab.  59.  figs.  1,  ^,  S.), 
bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  Ventriculites. 

Mr.  Rose  has  furnished  us  (Vol.  II.  p.  S85— 339.)  with 
several  other  illustrations  of  this  zoophyte.  The  following 
figure  firom  Mantell,  tab.  xiv.  fig.  2.  represents  Ventriculites 
radiatus,  having  the  external  surface  completely  expanded« 
(Jg-  56.) 

T  3 


V.  radatu*  Manteil,  tab.  z.   Chalk. 
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Of  the  same  character  is  the  following  specimen,  which  was 
detached  from  its  flint  envelope.  It  much  resembles,  in  the 
quincuncial  arrangement  of  its  tubes,  Mr.  Rose's  fig.  100.; 

but  ours  does  not  exhibit  the 
pedicle.  (j%.  57.,  from  Nor- 
wich.) Mr.  Koenig  appears  to 
have  figured  this  as  Ocellaria, 
Icones  Fossilium  Sectiles^  fig.  98, 
99.  .    , 

Alcybnia^  the  production  or 
the  habitation  of  polypes.  The 
number  of  fossil  bodies  included 
under  the  original  head  of  Al- 
cyonites  is  much  diminished 
since  the  families  of  iSpongise, 
Ventriculites,  Choanites,  and 
&7         ^^^^V  Siphoniae  have  been  withdrawi) 

from  this  division.  They  are 
chiefly  limited  to  the  chalk  and 
chalk  marl.  Messrs.  Coney- 
beare  and  Phillips  conceived  that  the  irr^ular  cylindrical 
branches  often  found  in  the  oolitic  series,  particularly  in  the 
great  oolite,  have  denved  their  origin  from  -^cyoi^a.  In  an 
attempt  to  arrange  the  fossil  Alcyonites,  according  to  their 
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characters  in  Lamouroux's  table  of  51  recent  species,  the 
result  is  rather  an  approximation  to  similarity,  in  a  few  cases, 
than  an  identification  with  any  existing  kinds.  The  recent 
^cy6nia  are  distinguished  from  the  Sponges  by  having  an 
external  skin,  full  of  openings,  possessed  by  oviparous  tenta- 
culated hydrae. 

Under  the  subdivisions,  polypifers  formed  like  network, 
foraminated  polypifers,  lamellated  poljrpifers,  cortiferous  pohr- 
pifers,  &c.,  numerous  genera  have  been  described  by  Enfs 
and  by  Lamarck,  and  many  fossil  kinds  are  known  in  the 
English  formations.  They  are  extensively  distributed,  and 
abound  particularly  in  the  mountain  limestone,  the  coral  rag, 
and  the  crag.  {^.  58.)  • 


We  have  introduced  into  the  following  table  some  of  the  principal  genera 
of  fossil  corals,  &c. :  — 


g,  Caryophylbe'a,  Steeple  Ashton,, 
Coral  rag. 

h,  Stylina  of  Parkinson,  Cumber- 
land, Mountain  limestone. . 

t,  Astr^  Mitford,  Bath  oolite. 

k,  Madrepora,  Dudley  limestone. 
The  Stylina  above  given  is  by  some 

called  ^  ramose  Carypphyllae^a. 


0,  Flustra,  Suffolk,  Crag, 

b,  E'schara,  Aldburgh,  Ci 

c,  Retlpora,  Sunderland,  Magnesian 

limestone. 

d,  Cellepora,  Dudlev,  Moun.  limest. 

e,  Catin!pora  or   Tuhlpora,  Chain 

conu,  Mountain  limestone. 
f,  CaryophyllsB'a,  Norwich,  Chalk. 

In  the  transition  limestone,  several  fossil  species  are 
arranged  under  the  genus  Stylina.  "  The  recent  species, 
which  Lamarck  considers  as  the  type  of  this  genus,  was 
brought  from  the  South  Seas,  and  furnishes  us  with  anothei^ 
instance  of  animals  whose  remains  are  found  in  formations  of 
the  earliest  creation ;  no  traces  of  which  animals  have  been 
'  seen  in  any  of  the  subsequent  formations,  but  are  now  found  in 
a  living  state  in  the  seas  oiF  the  opposite  hemisphere,"  (Jig,  59.) 

T  4-. 
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SftrcinuU  ansulkrii  of  Dr.  Fleming..  It  la  limUar  to  the  porpital 
madreporite,  Org.  Rem.  pL  tU.  fig.  &  From  Dudley  Umettone. 
FavMltet  alreoUkia,  FarkiiiMn'i  bUroAuikmt  p.  69. 


Among  diese 
deposits  few  are 
so  rich  in  zoo- 
phytes as  the 
crag,  and  none 
have  been  so 
much  neglected. 
As  most  of  these 
bodies  have  never 
been  noticed  be- 
fore, we  are  in- 
duced to  devote 
a  larger  space 
than  this  branch 
of  zoology  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to.  They  belong  to  a 
dass  not  capable  of  easy  identification,  and  are  introduced  here 
more  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  naturalists  to  their  better 
consideration,  than  with  the  expectation  of  clearing  up  the 


a,  Retfpora? 
be/,  E'Khan. 
c,  T^uWnUla. 
* ? 


obscurities  which  attend  them.  Several  species  may  be  traced 
referable  to  the  genera  iSp6i^ia?  Sertul^ia,  Fldstra,  E'schara, 
CaryophylWa?  Retipora,  Millepora,  Turbin61ia,  Coralllna? 

Fig,  61.  A  spherical 
body,  of  whicn  great 
abundance  exists  in 
some  localities ;  Tarying 
from  the  size  of  a  pea 
nearly  to  a  hen's  egg. 
External  surface  co- 
vered with  minnte  cy- 
lindrical jx>res.  Interior 
construction  exhibits 
numerous  fine  tubes, 
radiating  to  the  ex- 
ternal cells  or  poras. 
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Fig,  6S.  Ui  An  elongated  ramose  body;  probably  a  variety  of  the  last,  rather 
than  a  distinct  species ;  its  surface  also  covered  with  minute  pores. 

hy  A  longitudinal  section,  showing  the  direction  of  the  tubercles,  which 
form  delicate  striae.    -  . 


sT^-X 


Fig.  63.  A  zoophyte,  consisting  of  concentric  series  of  bundles  of  tubes 
radiating  from  the  centre.  The  figure  exhibits  a  double  section,  illustrating 
its  intenial  structure. 


C3 


Fig.  64.     Section  of  a  similar  fossil,  showing  the  outer  sur&ce  and  th« 
extremities  of  the  bundles  of  tubes 
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Fig,  65   a.  Another  ens  zoophyte.     Variable  in  form ;  sonetimes  ex- 
*    panded ;  sometimes  coUapsed,  and  often  concave  or  cup-shaped.    Has 

been  figured,  but  not  described,  in  Sowerby's  BritUh  Mmrraiogy^  pL  481., 

with  a  coralline  resembling  Millepora  foramindsa.    . 


*,  A  section  of 
the  interior, 
showing  its  se* 
ries  of  con- 
centric coats, 
somewhat  like 
an  onion. 


Fig,  66.  A  group  composed  of  most  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  in- 
cluding E^schara,  Flustra,  &^c.  A  small  ddaris  and  a  portion  of  a 
Belemnite  are  also  attached  to  this  specimen. 


Retipora,  resembling  R.  cellul6sa,  covers  a  part  of^.  61.  b,  and  JSg,  64v  h. 
The  slabs  to  which  these  zoophytes  are  attached  often  resemble  parts  of  a 
recent  coral  reef.  *^ 
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Jtt^iiu,  approaching  to  Pfeota- 
pmister,  ih^  Rem.,  toL  UL  pi.  1. 

iitfnardc. 


RAblA^TA.* 

Stelleridie,  or  radiated  animals  of  a  peculiar  conformation, 
are  divided  into  the  four  genera  Comatula,  Euryale  (Astr6- 
phyton),  ^sterias,  and  Ophiura.  Of  these  we  have  only  space 
to  notice 

Asterias,  or  star-fish,  which  contains  several  fossil  species, 
but  of  rather  rare  occurrence.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
chalk,  wherein  have  been  recosnised 
four  species,  one  of  which  is  shown. 
{J%'  67.)  Thirteen  fossil  -^steriae 
are  described  in  the  same  work.  The 
rarity  of  perfect  specimens  of  Stel- 
l^ridse  is  ascribed  to  the  proneness  to 
decomposition  of  the  membranous  con- 
necting matter.  Ast^ried  have  been 
observed  in  the  oolites.  In  Vol.  II. 
p.  73.  supra,  we  have  fibred  an  un- 
usually perfect  one  from  the  combrash. 
The  figure  given  by  Messrs.  Young 
and  Bird,  pi.  v.  fig.  5.,  from  me  alum  shale,  seems  to  be  an 
^t^ria.  The  fossil  remains  of  -^st^riee  are  said  to  approxi- 
mate nearly  to  recent  species;  but  this  remark,  'probably, 
arose  from  the  imperfect  examination  the  subject  has  f  eceived. 
We  have  figured  one  of  the  recent  ^st^riae  (Vol.  II.  p.  115.) 
communicated  by  Mr.  Thompson.  Dr.  Fleming  describes 
eleven  British  species.     Recent. 

Ophiura.  —  Beautifiil  star-fish,  of  the  genus  Ophiura,  have 
been  noticed,  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  in  the  inarlstone  of  Yorkshire ; 
68  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Bird, 

in  the  alum  shale  (pL  v.  fig. 
5.);  by  Mr.  Millerj  in  the 
lias  of  Gloupestershir^e ;  and  ' 
they  appear,  though  very 
rarely,  in  the  ch0lk.(j%f.68.) 
Crinoidea,  —  A  consider- 
able portion  of  his  second 
volume  is  devoted,  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  to  this  class  of 
zoophytes,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  of  the  two  great  fa- 
milies of  coralloids,  the  £n- 
crinites  and  the  Pentacrinites,  of  which  25  species  and  frag- 
ments of  numerous  others  abound  in  a  mineralised  state, 


Ophiiira  Milldii,  J.  PbiUips*i  GeofcKy  of  York. 
«ikirv,pLzULil»SO. 


*  *'  Having  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  disposed  circularly  around  a 
centre  or  axis." 
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only  one  species,  somewhat  simflat,  but  of  great  rarity  was 
known  to  him  in  a  recent  state.  *  Since  mis  ^eat  work 
appeared,  the  natural  history  of  the  Crinoidea,  or  libjr-shaped 
animals,  comprising  those  formerly  described  as  ]&icrinites 
and  Pentacrinites,  has  been  investigated  with  extraordinary 
perseverance  and  success  by  Mr.  Miller.  This  family  he  sub- 
divides into  9  genera  and  25  species.  The  Encrinites  are 
coeval  with  the  earliest  of  the  secondary  rocks.  {Jig.  69.) 


Lilf  Encrinit^  Org-  ^em.^  toL  iL  t>L  14..  cbaracterbtic  of  the  Muacbei^alk,  OtnaMOji  &cr. 
SBooiiUtonU  of  Miller;  Encr.  liUf6niiii  of  Lamarck. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  shown  that  the  lily  encrinite  was  com- 
posed of  nearly  30,000  distinct  bones. 

Pentacrinites  may  be  traced  through  the  beds  of  the  lias, 
oolites,  and  chalk.  Four  of  this  family  are  found  in  the  latter, 
with  the  genus  Marsupite.  In  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire  they  are 
said  to  occur  frequenUy,  adhering  to  wood.  (^.70.) 

TLchinida^  or  Echinites.  — Advancing  in  the  scale  of  organis- 
ation, we  have  next  to  speak  of  a  class  of  animals  covered 
with  a  bony  crust,  and  furnished  with  movable  spines.  This 
family  is  so  numerous,  that  several  naturalists,  from  Linnseus 
to  Lamarck,  have  successively  employed  themselves  to  esta- 
blish a  lucid  form  of  arrangement     Mr.  Parkinson,  in  the 

*  This  Pentacrinite  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Barbadoes.  A  recent  Eu- 
ropean Pentacrinite  has  since  been  discovered,  which  we  have  alreadv  figured 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  114.  of  this  Magazine. 
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BriaTMii  Pentacrinite.    A  ftignwnt  from  the  Uu,    Ptntacrinltot  BrUireuf. 

Organic  Remains^  adopted  the  classification  of  Leskef^but 
subseouently,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofFossik,  pur* 
sued  the  more  perfect  system  of  Lamarck. 

This  arrangement  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  the 
following  Table :  — 

RADIA^TA. 


Order  ^CHI'NIDJE. 
Diyislont. 


r 


EmuEBc/nouh 
Movth  central  in  bate. 


L  Ahoct  tn. 
Fgmiin  tke  wertett. 


II.  PLtuaocY'm. 
reniint*49ide. 


III.  Catoct'iti. 
re$U  in  the  baae. 


AroMBw/troMi. 

MotHk  towmrds  the  markiit 

(tfbaee. 

CLuMt. 

IV.  PiiumocY'ffn. 
Vent  tn  the  tide. 


CLASSEa 

GENERA. 

sPEcica 

L  AaoefrtL       J 
c 

II.  FkimcfrtL  ^ ; 

c 

III.  Catocfid.    . 

IV.  Flcuioc^itt. 

1.  fcMnut,  Sea  Urchin 
8.  CldarU,  the  Tuilwn 

3.  atpeua,  the  Buckler 

4.  CaMtduliu,  Helmet 
5.Nuclcomes       . 

7.  OiOerites  (CAnuliu),  Helmet 
&  Qypedflter.  Buckler 

la  FlbulkrU.  Button       .       - 
11.  Echlnbneus 

IS.  Anancbttei,  Hetmet^baped 
ULSk^atincOi    *   .         .         - 

Recent. 

Rtcenl 
aodFoariL 

FOMll 

ToUL 

10 

4 

"l 
1 

"9 

7 
8 

lldoubtf. 

1 
Idoubtftd 

7 
6 
10 
9 

4 

90 
10 
3 
14 

It 
11 

84 
IS 
10 
3 

4 
1 

80 
13 

4 
IS 
83 

These  13  genera  are  represented  in  the  following  figures,  and  their  name^it 
localities,  and  strata  are  given  below :  — 
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a,  J?chinus,  Calne,  Coral  rag. 

hf  Cidaris,  Calne,  Coral  rag. 

c,  Cl^peus,     Hampton     Common, 

Grreat  or  Bath  oolite. 
dy  Cassldulus,  Wilts.,  Green  sand. 
e^  NucleoHtes,  Normandy,  Calcaire 

grossier  ? 
fy  Echinardchn.,  recent,  Parkinson. 


g,  Galerltes,  Wilts,  Chalk. 

hy  Clype&ster,  Hungary,  Tertiary. 

f,   Scutella,  recent. 

ky  Fibula,  recent,  Encyd.  Metk, 

/,   Echinoneus,  recent,  Enc,  Metk. 

m,  Ananchites,  Norfolk,  Chalk. 

n,  iS^t&ngus,  Norfolk,  Chalk. 


The  number  of  English  Fossil  Species  must  at  present  be  received  as  an 

approximation. 

ANOCT'rfn.          qn.                           CATocr'vn.     ipi  PLBUBOcr'tn.      ip. 

Crag        .         .          .       .  8  pecuIUr.           Chalk        .        .  11  Chalk          .         -   8 

Chalk         .          ...  2  peculiar.            Green  Sand        .    1  Gautt           .        -    1 

Coral  Rag    .      .    1  Green  Said           -   5 

Calcareous  Grit .    1  Coral  Rag     .        .1 

Combraah    .      .    1  Calcareous  Grit  mod 

Fuller's  Earth    .    1  Oxfoid  Oaj       -    I 
Under  OoUte      .    1 


Oialk  and  Green  Sand     . 
Oreen  Sand 

Coral  Rag  and  Combraah 
Combraan  and  Calcar.  Grit 
Comhraah  and  Oolite     . 
Under  OoUte 


•p. 
.  8  peculiar. 
.  2  peculiar. 
>  1  common. 
.  6  peculiar. 
.  8  peculiar. 
•  8  common. 

9c 
.Sc 
.  1 


Total 


17 


Total      16 


Total      as 


The  foregoing  table  contains  158  species,  out  of  which 
number  naturalists  have  been  able  to  identify  16  species  only, 
as  agreeing  with  any  now  known,  that  is  to  say,  occurring 
both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state ;  SO  species  were  found  in  a 
recent  state  only;  12  species  are  not  distinguished  in  the  list, 
as  to  which  class  they  belong;  and  the  remaining  1 00  species 
are  exclusively  found,  in  a  fossil  state.  Sixty-five  species  are 
distributed  in  the  English  formations,  and  are  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  last^mentioned  class. 

Recent  analogues  of  several  of  the  fossil  echinites  exist  in 
the  South  Seas.  The  British  seas  produce  7  recent  species, 
according  to  Dr.  Fleming. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith's  Stratigraphical  Table  (f  EcXhi  ought 
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not  to  be  passed  unnoticed  here ;  and,  although  it  is  capable 
of  extension  from  later  discoveries,  it  affords  a  copious  illus- 
tration of  the  geological  position  of  this  numerous  order 
in  the  English  strata*  These  fossils  existed  most  abundantly 
in  the  chalk.  One  genus,  Ananchites,  containingjnany  spe- 
cies, is  known  only  in  this  formation,  and  has  not  been  per- 
petuated in  our  present  seas. 

JSchini,  of  the  genus  Cidaris,  first  appear  in  the  lias,  but 
ynirequently.  In  the  lower  oolite  several  species  abound,  and 
tRe  green  sand  is  also  rich  in  them.  The  crag  contains  a 
species  from  this  genus.  Mr.  Parkinson  notices  that  one 
genus,  Spat^gus,  appears  first  in  the  green  sand,  and  then 
in  the  chalk ;  that  it  is  absent  in  all  succeeding  formations,  but 
that  it  is  found  again,  living  in  the  seas  of  the  present  world. 
Mr.  Phillips,  however,  has  observed  5patangi  much  lower, 
having  traced  the  same  species  in  the  calcareous  grit,  the 
coral  rag,  and  Kelloways  rock. 


AnancbUet.    Gklea  oviita  ?  A  group  of  casts  in  flint  from  chalk,  Norwich. 
TESTACEOUS  MOLLU'SCA. 

Shellfish.  —  For  convenience  of  arrangement,  we  separate 
this  division  into  simple  univalves,  simple  bivalves,  ancient 
complicated  bivalves,  and  multilocular  or  chambered  uni- 
valves. From  the  first  class  some  naturalists  have  withdrawn 
the  tubular  shells,  to  form  a  fiflh  under  the  head  of  Annulosa; 
and  even  further  subdivision  has  been  made  by  other  classi- 
fiers; while,  again,  in  another  case,  the  whole  have  been 
comprised  in  three  classes,  the  Annelides,  the  ConcMfera, 
and  Mollusca. 
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On  the  Continent  this  department  was  illustrated  as  early 
as  1775,  in  Knorr's  magnificent  Recueil  des  Momimens  dis 
Catastrophes  que  le  Globe  de  la  Terre  a  essuiSes. 

Mr.  Sowerby*s  Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  com- 
prehends the  greater  portion  of  our  fossil  shells.  Numerous 
additional  species  have,  however,  been  described  in  other 
works;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Bird,  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Mr.  Mantell  *,  and  by  contributors 
to  the  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  From  sources  so  authentic,  it  is 
possible  to  form  estimates  which  will  now  convey  some  notion 
of  the  numbers,  the  prevalence,  and  the  geologiod  distribution 
of  our  mineralised  Testicea.  The  augmentation  which  such 
a  table  is  capable  of  receiving  is  not,  in  one  point  of  view, 
very  material;  because  it  is  not  probable  that  the  relative 
proportions  which  the  respective  classes  bear .  to  each  other 
will  be  much  affected  by  such  addition.  Proceeding  at  once 
to  the  result,  the  numbers  and  proportions  are  as  follows : — 

Simple  Univalyes,  Gasteropodous  MoUiisca    -        -  62  to    64  genera. 
Simple  Biyalves,  Acephalous  MoUdsca  -       -  69  or    71 

Complicated  Bivalves,  in  ancient  formations      -     -    3  —     3 

"^arteS;^  \  Cephalopodous  MoU6,ca  .12-12 

In  all     146  to  150  genera. 


The  geological  distribution  of  species  comprised  within 
these  genera  is  found  to  be  in  the  following  manner :  — 


In  the  secondary  and  f 
transition  senes  of  > 
Britain        -        -  N 

In  the  tmaaty  form-  / 
ations        -        •   ) 

simple  UnU 

Ta]TW.inclu. 

ding  the 

TubuUr 

Simple 
BiTAfreiL 

Spedet. 

Ancient 
Complex 
BiT«he«. 

SpedeL 

Chambered 

and 

MnltUocular 

SbdliL 

Ttei 
ipedeiL 

204 
295 

629 
185 

51 
0 

272 

1156 
468 

499 

814 

51 

280 

1644 

This  number  falls  greatly  short  of  the  entire  series.  M.  Deshayes  has 
determined  no  less  than  1200  species  in  the  tertiary  deposits  alone  of  the 
Paris  basm. 


•  Mr.  Mantdi*8  Tabular  ArranjgemerU  ofSuuex  Fossils,  recently  publi^ed 
by  the  Oeolop;ical  Society,  furnishes  an  admirable  condensation  of  local 
aoological  information.  Mr.  J.  Phillips's  tables  are  also  arranged  with 
great  care  and  ability. 
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Ulustradye  Group  of  Shells :  — 

Univalves,  g,  Pholadom^a  (Cardlta),  Glouces* 

tershire,  Lias. 
h,  Terebrdtula,  Suflfolk,  Crag. 

Complicated  Bivalves. 

iy  Spirifer»    Derbyshirey    Mountain 

limestone. 
k,  Pent&merus,  Ludlow,  Transition 

limestone. 


a,  Limnea,  L  Wight,  Fresh-water. 

6,  Plan6rbis,  Isle  of  Wight,  Fresh- 
water. 

r,  -Afurex,  or  rather  Fiisus,  contr^ 
rius ;  Suffolk,  Crag. 

df  Rostell^ria  macr6ptera,,  Barton, 
London  clay. 

Bivalves. 

Cy  ITnio,  Hordwell  Cliff,  Fresh- 
water (lower). 


Chambered  or  MtUtilocular  Univalves. 
/,  Ammonites^  Folkstone,  Gault. 


f,  Cjclas,    Woolwich,    Freshwater     m,  BacuDtcs,    Chalk     and    Chalk 
(lower),  or  Plastic  clay.  marl. 

When  the  shellfish  that  inhabit  our  ocean  are  compared 
with  the  fossil  tribes,  essential  specific  differences  are  per- 
ceived; and  these  differences  become  more  striking  as  we 
recede  firom  the  latest  formations.  In  our  crag  and  fresh- 
water beds  some  species  may  be  discovered  which  possess  a 
strong  similarity,  ii  not  absolute  identity,  with  those  living  in 
our  lakes  and  seas.  Even  here,  the  identity  is  maintained  but 
by  a  limited  number,  which  are  intermixed  with  numerous 
others  that  have  no  recent  analogues.  Investigations  in  fossil 
conchology  lead,  therefore,  to  one  result ;  that,  with  the  incon- 
siderable exceptions  that  have  been  stated,  the  species  have 
not  been  perpetuated  to  our  times. 

We  have  seen  that  fossil  remains  of  peculiar  character  oc- 
cupy certain  parts  of  the  grand  series  of  conchiferous  deposits ; 
but  this  transition  is  seldom  abrupt.  The  same  organic  remains 
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may  still  be  traced  at  intervals,  and  sparingly,  in  subjacent  beds. 
In  the  beds  succeeding  the  chalk,  we  have  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion. At  no  point  is  there  a  more  stronglv  marked  change  than 
is  exhibited  at  the  termination  of  this  formation.  The  clays 
which  follow  are  peopled  by  a  multitude  of  animals  differing 
essentially  from  all  that  had  preceded  them :  an  entirely  new 
series,  "  not  formed,"  as  Mr.  Parkinson  observes,  "  by  the 
gliding  of  one  genus  into  another,  or  by  changes  induced  in 
the  structure  of  the  animals,  but,  as  &r  as  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  will  allow  us  to  judge,  by  a  new  creation,  adapted 
ta  the  especial  purposes  which  Providence  had  destined  to 
accomplish." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  elicited  is,  that  certain  Tes- 
tacea,  whose  genera  were  abundantly  preserved  and  prolonged 
through  so  many  formations,  should  now  exist  so  sparingly,  or 
be  entirely  lost.  We  might  instance  the  Terebratulae,  which 
abound  no  less  in  the  mountain  limestone  than  in  the  chalk,  and 
in  almost  every  intermediate  rock,  which  are  absent  in  nearly 
every  one  of  our  tertiary  beds,  and  reappear  in  the  most  recent. 
Not  less  than  100  fossu  species  of  Terebratulae,  and  myriads 
of  individuals,  are  known  to  us ;  but  the  recent  shells  of  this 
genus  are  comparatively  few.  Of  Trig6nia,  also,  25  species 
are  found  in  our  strata,  often  abundantly,  and  terminating, 
like  the  Ammonites,  with  the  chalk.  UntU  lately,  this  genus 
was  considered  to  be  extinct ;  but  one  species  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  shores  of  New  Holland.  Of  Ammonites,  so 
profusely  distributed,  whose  species  amount,  it  is  said,  to  no 
less  than  200,  and  of  which  about  175  are  known  in  the 
EngUsh  formations,  none  now  remain.  29  species  of  P)x>- 
diicta,  3  of  Pentamerus,  and  19  of  Spirifer,  inhabited  the 
waters  that  produced  the  transition  and  mountain  limestone^ 
and  contiguous  shales ;  but  these  genera  are  altogether  ex- 
tinct. Indeed,  almost  the  whole  series  of  antediluvian  multi- 
locular  shells  seem  to  have  shared  a  similar  fate. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  no  less  abundant  and 
striking,  where  the  recent  species  comprehended  under  certain 

fenera  do  greatlv  outnumber  the  fossils.  Thus,  under  the 
iinnean  genus  Conus  are  comprised  155  species  existing;  but 
only  3  occur  fossil  in  our  London  clav.  The  genus  Cyprce'a 
contains  about  110  living  species,  and  only  4  fossil  in  the  ter- 
tiary beds. 

Thus,  during  the  revolutions  of  ages,  some  races  have 
been  extinguished,  and  have  given  place  to  others  which  may 
still  be  traced  in  our  seas.  In  the  great  tertiary  deposits  of 
the  Sub- Apennines,  Brocchi  conceived  he  could  point  out  some 
marine  shells,  which  are  now  very  widely  dispersed,  in  the 
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Indian  and  American  Oceans,  the  Adantic,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Jamaica^ 

The  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  contains  a 
species  of  PhasianeUa,  whose  recent  analogue  inhabits  the 
i^ores  of  islands  in  die  neighbourhood  of  New  Hollands 
Another  fossil  (M^b.  gregsUria),  from  the  same  place,  is  Similar 
to  a  fresh-water  shell  now  inhabitmg  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  and 
the  Pottoides  of  the  same  beds  are  found  recent  in  the  fresh- 
waters  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon,  Gnadaloupe,  Madagascar, 
and  the  river  Congo.  Another,  resembling  the  Voluta  Lam- 
bert/ of  the  crag,  occurs  as  a  rare  shell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Fejee  Islands  in  the  South  Seas.  (SaiDerby.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  testaceous  remains 
were  accumulated,  in  different  formations,  are  various*  They 
^pear  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  tumultuous  action  of 
water,  in  the  great  oolite,  where  they  commonly  occur  in  a 
comminuted  state,  and  in  the  coral  rag  they  consist  chiefly  of 
fragments.  In  some  of  the  formations  they  were  evidendy 
deposited  by  tranquil  waters,  and  have  remained  without 
disturbance.  This  is  apparent  in  the  chalk,  the  London  clay, 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  the  clay  strata.  London  clay  is  , 
decidedly  the  most  rich  in  beautifully  preserved  fossils ;  the 
crag,  the  fresh-water  strata,  and  the  upper  green  sand  are 
almost  equally  prolific.  * 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Philo^ 
soph^  October,  1821,  points  out  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  fossil  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  independendy  of 
their  animal  inhabitants.  Our  Magazine  (VoL  I.  p.  425.  to 
428.)  contains  several  plates  of  recent  fresh- water  shells. 

Of  all  the  genera  of  fossil  sheUs,  Terebratulae  and  Am- 
monites have  me  widest  range,  and  possess  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals.  The  Geological  Society  of  London  pos- 
sess a  series  of  Ammonites  from  India,  which  are  objects  of 
adoration  or  worship  among  the  Hindoos.  They  are  found 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Himalah  mountains,  and  fall 
from  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  They  are  only  thus  obtained  by  the 
natives,  and  then  are  religiously  preserved ;  so  that  Europeans 
seldom  know  of  them,  on  account  of  the  Ammonites  being 
carefully  concealed  from  their  knowledge.  There  are  pro- 
bably more  than  'one  species  of  sacred  Ammonites  in  this 
collection. 

Belemnites  are  included  in  the  foregoing  listof  multilocular 

*  See  in  Mr.  J.  Rullipe's  Geology  of  Yorkikire,  his  notes  on  the  conservaf 
tion  and  diBtribution  of  oi^ganic  remains. 
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shells,  but  their  forms  are  too  singular  to  be  passed  without 
separate  notice.  The  structure  of  these  animals  has  been 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Parkinson,  T.  Allan, 
and  MiUer,  and,  lastly,  of  M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  memoir  on 
Cephalopodous  MoUusca. 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  Miller's  article  on  Bdeinnites,  in  the  Trmuac^ns  of 
the  Geological  Society,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  pi.  7,  8,  and  9. 


a,  Section  of  a  Belemnite,  showing 
the  chambers  filled  with  spar. 

6,  Section  showing  the  sipnuncului 
within  the  conic-chambered  sheU. 

r,  Belemnites  elongsktus,  of  the  lias, 
exhibiting  the  chambered  cone 
partly  enclosed  by  the  laminated 
guard ;  its  inhabitant  being  a  ShfO' 

df  Belemnites  minimus,  of  the  gault 

tf,  Mr.  Miller's  new  genus  Actind- 
camax,  without  a  chambered  cone. 


These  bodies  are  determined  to  be  concamerated  shells, 
intermediate  between  the  bony  S^pia  and  the  shelly  Nautilus. 
They  are  found  in  almost  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to 
the  chalk,  but  not  in  the  slate  formation,  or  in  mountain  lime- 
stone; neither  have  they  been  found  in  the  beds  above  the 
chalk.  In  the  first  case  (the  slate  and  mountain  limestone), 
M.  de  Blainville  conceives  their  places  were  supplied  by  the 
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Orthoceratites ;  and,  in  the  second,  by  the  Bel6pter8e.     Their 
geological  situation,  on  this  authority,  is  as  follows :  — 

Lias  and  ]nferi(#  oolite  2  species.  Oault     -  .  .    i  species. 

Lias  and  Oxford  clay    -  1  Chalk       -        -  -    8 

Lias  only         .  -  -  6  Doul>tful        -  -  11 

Inferior  oolite     -         •  8  ^- 

Stonesfield  slate  -    1  .50 

Oolites  -  .  12  — 

^^  I  have  not  dared,"  this  author  remarks,  ^^  to  state  that 
the  secondary  formations  are  each  characterised  by  a  division, 
or  even  bya particular  species,  of  Belemnites,  but  that  is  pro- 
bable." The  examination  of  these  species  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results :  — That  the  larger  their  cavities  are,  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  the  true  Orthocerae ;  and  the  more  they 
are  adherent  to  the  rock  which  contains  them,  the  more 
ancient  are  they.  As  they  recede  in  antiquity  their  struc- 
ture becomes*  more  crystalline ;  but,  as  they  approach  the 
recent  strata,  this  structure,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more 
fibrous.  (Jig^  74.) 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  some  other  genera  of  fossil 
bodies  which  possess  characters  and  properties  allied  to 
Belemnites  and  Sepias.  The  entire  gradation  of  this  class, 
ascending  to  the  .ATautili,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  — 

Genera.  Sp.  Description. 

^b1fill^i)i»      Without;  c^y.    A.  virus,  of  the  chalk. 
Belemnites    -      49      With  a  muldlocular  shell.    See  Min.  Condi. 

C  With  a  multilociilar  shell.  Between  the  Belemnites 
Bel6  tera  3  <     *"^  ^^  iSepia,  but  u>proachiiig  nearest  to  the  lat- 

ptera       -        ^  \     ^j. .  mjai^gQug  ^  ^  posterior  part  of  the  bone 
C     ofthe^^pia, 
•J,  ^  jxk^i  „  Q    5  ^i^  *  multilocular  shell,  but  without  a  cavity. 

I'teudObeius  6   ^     Found  in  chlorite  chalk  and  lower  oolite. 

Rhync61ithes    -  sev.  \  ^^^^^  *  <»^*)^-    ^*  belonging  to  ancient  forma- 

C  Approaching  to  jS%pia,  but  resembling  the  beak  of 
Conchorh^chus    -    <     a  bivalve  shell :  perhaps  a  genus  nearest  to  Te- 
(     rebrdtulas. 
'  In  the  limestone  of  Pappenhdm,   absolutely  re- 


«^  .  .        .    J     serabling  those  with  which  we  are  acoufunted 

«>epia  -        "    ^     at  the  present  day ;  also  in  the  lias  of  Twiver- 

C     ton  and  Keynsham,  near  Bristol. 
Orthoceratites,  Naudlites,  &c. 

ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

Crustacea.  —  Crabs  and  lobsters,  in  a  mineralised  state, 
have  been  obtained,  sparingly,  from  several  of  the  formations : 
commencing  with  the  lias,  abundant  in  the  London  clay,  and 
almost  unaltered  in  the  crag. 
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A^stacus. — This  genus  is  more  extensively  distributed  than 
that  of  Cancer.  We  can  only  at  present  arrange  them,  with- 
out distinguishing  species,  as  follows :  — 

In  the  Has,  i  species ;  inferior  oolite,  1 ;  Stonesfield  slate, 
Kelloways  rock,  Oxford  clay,  1 ;  coral  rag,  2 ;  gault  and 
Speeton  clay,  2 ;  upper  green  sand,  1 ;  chdk,  2 ;  London 
clay,  1  or  2;  crag,  1. 


Lobiter  fipom  Sbeapy.  Whether  the  figure  named  by  the  author  of  rama  R^tUimm  SieOta 
as  C&ncer  tuberculktus,  fig.  54.,  from  the  Mme  locality,  U  similar  to  IbU  qpedmen,  cannot  be 
determined,  on  acoount  oTthe  extreme  ooartMieM  of  his  plate. 

Cdncer. — Some  varieties  are  stated  to  occur  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate ;  in  the  gault,  4  species ;  chalk,  2  species ;  Lon- 
don clay,  S  or  4  species ;  perhaps  in  the  inferior  oolite,  2. 

These  genera,  particularly  Uie  crabs,  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  although  rarely  perfect,  upon  the  beach  beneath  the 
Sheppy  clay  clins.  None  of  the  fossil  CrusteLcea  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  identical  with  existing  species.  We  possess 
no  complete  English  work  on  the  fossil  Crustacea ;  but  refer, 
for  further  illustration  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  to  the 
Histoire  NatvreUe  des  Crustaces  Fossiles,  par  M.  Desmarest. 


Crab  fVom  Sheppy.  Pro* 
bably   not    the    same  as 
anoer  Ledchtf  of  1 
rest,  pi.  TiiL  fig.  5^(1 
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I'nachiu  Lamirckii,  alto  from  Sbeppj ; 
locally  called  sea  spider.  Agrees  whb  r 
inarestt  flg.  IS.  pL  ix. 


UaSer  side  of  n  crab  rrora  Shtppj ;  itHcuTc. 


A  crustaceoas  animal,  of  the  size  of  a  large  shrimp,  has  been 
observed,  in  a  cast,  amongst  teeth  and  bones  of  fishes,  in  the 
crag.  Another,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  shrimp,  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Atherfield,  Jsle  of 
Wight*  The  minute,  animal,  figured  as  a  bivalve  in  Mineral 
Conchology  under  the  name  of  C^ri^  filba,  abounding  in. 
the  lamina  of  the  Weald  clay,  has  been  recently  afiirmed  to 
be  a  crustaceous  insect.  Cirripedes,  or  Barnacles,  are  now 
considered  by  Dr.  Thompson  to  belong  to  the  class  Crustacea. 

Mr.  Parkinson  figures  a  small  ciiistaceous  animal,  which  is . 
frequently  found  with  the  Trilobite  in  the  Dudley  limestone. 
{Org*  Rem.^  vol.  iii.  pi.  17.  fig.  19.) 

Trilobitesj  which  are  now  properly  arranged  with  the  Crus- 
tacea, are  of  several  species,  but  their  living  analogues  are 
unknown.  Mr.  Weaver  remarks,  that  one  tuoerculated  trilo- 
bite seems  characteristic  of  the  limestone  and  slate  clay  of  the 
carboniferous  series;  occurring  also  in  the  Mendip  Hills, 
Caldy  Island,  Bristol,  and  Cork;  in  the  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesea,  and  Holy  Island;  in  Kendal  and  Dumfriesshire. 
A  larger  species  occurs  in  the  transition  slate  of  France. 

79 


^  Calymtee  variolkris,  from  Dudley  Umestone.  i>,  Cal jm^ne  Bluroeubftch^  *om  Dudley. 

c,  A'saphus  Deb^chiii,  from  Dynevoi  Fkrk,  South  Wales. 

On  the  subject  of  Trilobites  M.  A.  Brongniart's  Hist&ire 
NatureUe  des  Trilobites  may  be  consulted. 

Several  figures  of  Trilobites,  frcwn  the  Dudley  and  Barr 
limestones  with  Mr.  J.D.  C.  Sowerby's  remarks,  have  appeared 
in  this  work  (Vol.ILp.4iO.  R.  C.  T 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  Flora  DeamUnsis  :  or  a  Descriptive  (Jaixdogue  {^  IHanis 
ffrowing  wUd  in  the  County  of  Devony  arranged  both  according 
to  the  Linnean  and  Natural  Systems,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Geographical  Distributionj  Sfc.  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones  and 
J.  F.  Kingston.     London.   Svo.    16^. 

Local  Floras  are  exceedingly  useful  both  to  the  novice  in  science  and 
the  professed  botanist.  They  confine  the  observation  of  the  inexperienced 
within  a  limited  district,  and  lessen  the  number  of  hisjyarticulars ;  thev  lead 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  certain  species,  by  directmg  him  to  their  locali- 
ties in  his  neighbourhood,  while  the  authors  generally  become  the  referees 
to  clear  up  such  obscure  points  as  require  elucidation.  To  the  practised 
botanist  they  are  still  more  important :  they  furnish  him  with  materials  for 
determining  the  conditions  required  for  particular  plants,  and  supply  him 
also,  in  some  measure,  with  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  list  of  the 
district. 

The  authors  of  the  present  work,  instead  of  making  botany  a  mere  study 
of  hard  names,  have  very  properly  appended  some  general  observations  on 
vegetable  distribution.  We  are  sorry  they  are  so  meagre ;  and  that,  with 
the  views  they  profess  to  entertain,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  volume  should 
be  filled  with  technical  matter ;  as,  in  the  present  day,  a  local  Flora  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  hackneyed  description  of  species  which. is  to  be 
found  in  every  general  work,  but  should  be  distinguiwed  by  such  researdi 
as  carries  the  subject  forward ;  and  especially  those  particulars  should  be 
noticed  which  are  presented  to  advantage  in  a  limited  district. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  very  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking :  it 
offers  to  the  botanist  a  great  variety  of  soil ;  and  some  extensive  and  well 
marked  strata.  It  comprehends  a  sranite  district,  including  Dartmoor, 
which  will  }aeld  him  a  rich  harvest  ot  ciyptogamic  plants ;  a  slate  district  of 
various  dqprees  of  fertility;  transition  lunestone,  less  luxuriant ;  red  sand- 
stone, uniformly  fertile ;  besides  a  long  tract  of  coast,  both  on  the  north  and 
south,  where  some  of  thegreatest  rarities  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  found. 
The  authors  observe,  "  With  all  this  variety  in  the  rock  strata,  we  know 
of  no  peculiar  v^etable  features  by  wlilch  to  distinguish  one  formation  fit>m 
another :  the  Cistese,  Con^za  squarrosa,  and  one  or  two  other  plants,  seem 
to  affect  the  limestone;  the  Clematis,  also,  appears  to  grow  more  luxuriantly 
among  the  crevices  of  that  rock  than  elsewhere ;  whilst  the  i>is  fcetidissinia 
and  the  elm  prevail  most  in  the  red  sandstone.  Still,  neither  these,  nor  any 
other  species,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  exclusively  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular formation."  We  entertain,  ourselves,  a  hope  that  accurate  observ- 
ation will  detect  many  v^etable  attachments,  few  of  which,  probably,  will 
be  found  exclusive;  but  the  like  conditions  being  given  of  moisture,  tem- 
perature, sunshine,  shade,  and  other  elements,  then  we  may  expect  to  find 
plants  making  an  election  of  soil  or  stratum,  so  as  to  obtain  them  ia  the 
decree  suited  to  their  nature. 

We  regret  that  the  authors  should  have  been  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
future  a  closer  examination  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  as  they 
will  find  it  well  worth  a  minute  investigation.    Their  suspicions  that  tbi^ 
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5cfrpu8  //oloschoe'nus  is  lost  from  Braimton  Burrows  is  unfounded,  as  we 
have  abundance  of  specimens  from  that  spot,  gathered  three  or  four  years 
ago.  They  will  also  find  T^Ucnum  jSc6raium  in  a  very  peculiar  situation, 
growing  in  wet  sand,  whereas,  it  is  usually  a  fen  plant. 

As  we  delight  in  local  Florai,  we  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  quarrel 
with  authors  who  have  indulged  our  fanc^ ;  yet  we  doubt  the  expediency  of 
making  their  work  so  bulky  and  expensive,  and  should  have  been  better 
satisfied  if  they  had  given  us  a  list  of  species  with  their  localities,  and  such 
new  information  as  Uieir  diligence  had  enabled  them  to  collect,  and  had  not 
repeated  twice  over  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  flowering 
plants  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  reader  with  both  the  Linnean  and 
natural  arrangement.  A  list  of  genera  would  have  answered  every  purpose. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  at  which  scientific  writers  should  aim,  is  to  make 
science  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  We  wish,  too,  that  the  authors  had  con- 
sulted the  latest  authorities  on  their  subject ;  but  we  do  not  observe  a  single 
reference  to  Sir  James  Smith's  English  Flora,  a  wotk  of  indisputable  merit, 
and  on  the  question  of  species  of  the  first  authority.  If  his  new  views  had 
been  rejected,  after  due  examination,  we  should  have  no  right  to  complain, 
but  they  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  cryptogamic  part  is  done 
with  more  care. 

After  all,  the  work  before  us  will  be  found  useful  to  such  persons  as  are 
residents  within  the  county,  and  to  those  who  are  induced  to  visit  **  De- 
von's myrtle  vales,"  from  curiosity,  or  in  search  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  health.  The  faults  are  not  such  as  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
learner;  and  the  experienced  botanist  will  have  access  to  more  geooral 
works  to  supply  the  deficiencies.  — 0:1^ 
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LiNDLEY  and  RuHorCt  FotsU  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  —  I  rejoice  to  see 
a  Fossil  Flora  announced  bv  two  such  scientific  gentlemen  as  Profesaor 
Lindley  and  Bilr.  Hutton.  The  well  known  botanic  accuracy  of  the  former 
will  distinguish  by  the  few  remaining  characters  the  fossils  possess,  whether 
their  complete  identity  yet  exists  or  not.  This  is  a  work  which  the  mere 
English  botanist  would  be  incompetent  to  popple  with ;  for  the  entire 
Flora  of  the  older  formations  consists  in  satammeous  plants,  ferns,  and 
palms,  cacd,  &c.,  the  resemblances  of  which  at  present  are  only  found 
within  the  tropics,  although  every  coal  measure  in  Europe  abounds  with 
similar  specimens.  The  nearest  resemblance  to  the  present  vegetables  of 
England  exists  in  the  more  recent  formation  of  the  London  clay.  In  this 
stratum,  at  least,  races  of  plants  nauiar  to  those  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  abundant,  whicn  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  glancing  over  the 
acorns  and  nuts  that  have  been  so  plentifully  procured  from  die  Isle  of 
Sheppy ;  yet  even  here  some  tropical  remains  are  found,  although  more 
scantily.  In  the  fossils  of  Cold}rook  Dale,  syngenesious  plants,  mixed  with 
the  grasses,  appear  to  be  particularly  abundant  The  union  of  Mr.  Hutton, 
of  geological  repute,  with  Mr.  Lindley  is  a  happy  circumstance,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  work  of  peat  utility  to  future  geological  enquiries  will  be  the 
result.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  published  consecutively,  beginning  either 
with  the  more  recent  or  primitive  assembla^,  a  method  tluit  will  imm^ 
diately  render  the  very  first  part  of  general  utility ;  a  plan  much  more  readily 
accompUshed  in  JoM  than  in  recent  botany.  —  W,  Masterg,  Canterbury, 
January,  1830. 

A  Geological- Flora  0^  Europe  is  in  contemplation  by  some  French  and 
German  botanists,  in  which  the  plants  will  be  classed  according  to  the  rocks 
and  soils  believed  to  be  most  congenial  to  them,—- i?.   Parity  March  1830. 
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PART  IIL 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Nodoei. 

FRANCE. 

Two  Poodkifrom  jSAAm.  — Sir,  Two  very  remarkable  nvana  now 
diride  the  attention  of  the  French  j^ubiic  with  the  romantic  tragedy  of 
Hemani  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  I  transmit  to  you  a  description  of  them  whicb 
I  received  a  few  davs  ago :  — 

**  They  are  poomes  from  Milan,  where  they  have  receiyed  their  edu- 
cation ;  the  elder,  named  Fido,  is  white,  with  some  black  patches  on  hk 
head  and  back,  and  the  younger,  who  is  called  Bianco,  is  also  white,  but 
with  red  spots.  Fido  is  a  grave  and  serious  personage,  walks  with  d^nity 
round  Uie  circle  assembled  to  see  him,  and  appears  much  absorbed  in 
reflection.  Bianco  is  youn^  and  giddy,  but  full  of  talent  when  he  chooses 
to  apply  it  Owing  to  his  more  sedate  disposition,  Fido,  however,  is 
called  upon  to  act  the  principal  part  of  the  exhibition :  a  word  is  dictated 
to  him  m>m  the  Gre^  Latin,  Italian,  Oermaiiu  French,  or  English  lan- 
guage, and  selected  from  a  vocabulary  where  firey  words  in  each  tongue 
are  inscnbed,  and  which  altogether  make  three  hundred  difierent  com- 
binations. An  alphabet  is  placed  before  Fido,  and  from  it  he  takes  the 
letters  which  compose  the  given  word,  and  lays  them  in  their  proper  order 
at  the  feet  of  his  master.  On  one  occasion  he  was  told  to  spell  the  word 
Hmven,  and  he  quiddy  placed  the  letters  till  he  came  to  the  second  e, 
he  stood  for  an  instant  as  if  puzzled,  but  in  a  moment  after  he  took  the  e 
out  of  the  first  syllable,  and  put  it  into  the  second.  His  attainments  in 
orthography,  however,  are  not  so  surprisiiig  as  those  in  arithmetic;  he 
practises  the  four  rules  with  extraordinary  frudlity,  arranges  the  dcniUe 
ciphers  as  he  did  the  double  vowels  in  the  word  heaven,  and  rarely  makes 
an  error.  When  such  does  occur,  his  more  thoughtless  companion  is  called 
in  to  rectify  it,  which  he  invariably  does  with  the  grtetest  quickness,  but 
as  he  had  rather  play  than  woric,  and  pulls  Fido  by  the  ears  to  make  hira 
as  idle  as  himself,  ne  is  quickly  dismissed.  One  day  the  steady  Fido  spelt 
the  word  Jupitor  with  a  b,  instead  of  ap,  afier  tne  manner  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Bianco  was  summoned  to  his  aid,  wno,  after  contemplating  the  word, 
pushed  out  the  b  with  his  nose,  and  seizing  a  p  between  nis  t^th,  put  it 
mto  the  vacancy.  Fido  is  remarkable  for  the  modest  firmness  with  which 
he  insists  upon  his  correctness  when  he  feds  convinced  of  it  himself;  for  a 
lady  having  stnidL  a  repeating  watch  in  his  ear,  he  selected  an  8  for  the 
hour,  and  a  6  for  the  three  quarters.  The  company  [uresent,  and  his 
master,  called  out  to  him  he  was  wrong;  he  reviewed  his  numbers,  and 
stood  still,  his  mastor  insisted,  and  he  again  examined  his  ciphers,  after 
which  he  went  quietly,  but  not  in  the  least  abashed,  into  the  middle  of  the 
carpet,  and  looked  at  his  audience;  the  watch  was  then  sounded  asain, 
and  it  was  found  to  have  struck  two  at  every  quarter,  and  Fido  received  the 
plaudits  which  followed  with  as  gentle  a  demeanour  as  he  had  borne  the 
accusation  of  error. 

^  One  occupation  seems  to  bring  the  giddy  Btanoo  to  the  gravity  of  the 
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elder  savant,  and  when  tho  SDectators  are  tired  of  arithmetic  and  orthogra^ 
phy,  the  two  dogs  either  sit  down  with  each  other  to  ^cart^,  or  become  the 
antaeonists  oi  one  of  the  company.  They  ask  for,  or  refuse  cards,  as  their 
hands  require,  with  a  most  important  lods,  they  cut  at  the  proper  times,  and 
nerer  aiistake  one  suit  for  another.  They  haye  recourse  to  their  ciphers 
to  marlL  their  points,  and  on  one  occasion  Bianco  having  won,  he  selected 
his  number,  and  on  being  asked  what  were  the  gains  of  his  adversary,  he 
immediately  took  an  0  between  his  teeth,  and  showed  it  to  the  querist ;  and 
both  seem  to  know  all  the  turns  of  the  game  as  thoroughly  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced card-players. 

**  All  this  passes  without  the  slightest  visible  or  audible  sign  between  the 
poodles  and  the^  master,  the  spectators  are  placed  within  three  steps  of 
the  carpet  on  wmch  the  performance  goes  forward ;  people  have  gone  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  watching  the  master,  every  body  visits  them,  and  yet 
no  one  has  yet  found  out  the  mo<|e  of  communication  established  between 
them  and  their  owner.  Whatever  this  conununication  may  be,  it  does 
not  deduct  from  the  wonderful  intelligence  of  these  animals;  &r  there  must 
be  a  multiplicity  of  signs  not  only  to  be  understood  with  eyes  or  ears,  but 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  in  dieir  minds,  or  to  be  combined  one 
with  another,  for  the  various  trials  in  which  they  are  exercised. 

**  I  have  seen  learned  pigs  and  ponies,  and  can,  after  these  spectacles, 
readily  imagine  how  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  a  dog  may  be  brought 
to  a  lmowl«lge  of  the  orthography  of  three  hundred  words ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess myself  puzzled  by  the  acquirements  of  these  poodles  in  arithmetic,  which 
must  depend  upon  the  will  of^the  spectator  who  proposes  the  numbers ;  but 
that  which  is  most  surprising  of  all  is  the  skill  with  which  they  play  6carte. 
The  gravity  and  attention  with  which  they  carry  on  their  pame  is  almost 
ludicrous,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Bianco  when  he  marks  his  points  is  per- 
fectly evident. 

**  I  must  not  omit  a  very  amiable  feature  in  die  character  of  these  four- 
footed  savans,  which  is,  that  their  great  superiority  of  instruction  over 
their  brethren  has  not  in  the  least  destroyed  their  more  engaging  quali- 
ties. Not  only  are  they  obedient,  but  lively,  aiSectionate,  and  gentle, 
and  have  not  one  particle  of  conceit,  though  all  Paris  sees  and  admires 
them.-" 

I  can  vouch  for  the  entire  veracity  of  the  above  statement,  and  am,  Sur, 
yours,  &c.  —  Sarah  Lee.   27.  BwrUm  Street,  Burton  Cretoent,  March,  1830. 

ITALY. 

Voicano  of  Pietra  Mala. — In  crossing  the  Apennines  we  slept  at  the 
village  of  Pietra  Mala,  about  half  way  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  that 
we  might  more  conveniently  see  the  celebrated  volcano,  which  is  about  a 
mUe  from  the  village,  and  to  which,  attended  by  a  guide,  we  bent  our  steps 
soon  after  it  was  ^u'k.  As  usual  we  found  the  account  in  our  guide-book 
incorrect.  Far  from  illuminating  the  surrounding  mountains,  we  should 
not,  until  quite  near  it,  have  taken  it  for  any  thing  but  a  candle  in  a  cottage 
window,  or  at  most  a  small  bonfire ;  and  instead  of  presenting  the  extraor- 
dinary peculiarity  of  lighting  wood  but  not  heating  stones,  we  found  those 
which  lie  upon  it  so  hot  as  not  to  be  hdd  in  the  hand,  and  the  heat  suffi- 
cient to  roast,  very  speedily,  some  chestnuts  which  my  sons  chanced  to  have 
in  their  pockets,  and  which  they  ate  with  double  glee  on  account  of  their 
cookery  at  this  natural  furnace,  which  has  been  burning  for  ages,  and  which 
from  this  circumstance  derives  its  greatest  interest.  StricUy  it  has  little 
claim  to  be  called  a  volcano,  there  not  being  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
crater.  It  is  merely  a  flame  of  hydrogen  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
issuing  from  crevices  in  an  oval  space  6  fl.  or  8  fb.  long,  by  3  ft.  or  4  fr. 
broad,  on  the  same  level  with  the  surrounding  field,  and  which  space  is 
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covered  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  jnth  small  pieces  of  indurated  day,  or 
clay  slate  of  a  red  colour,  but  in  such  small  quantity,  that  it  seeois  more  pro- 
bable that  they  have  been  purposely  throyni  there  than  elevated  from  bdow. 
The  flame  breaks  out  here  and  there  from  among  the  stones,  to  the  height 
of  about  a  foot,  the  whole  having  mucb  the  appearance  of  a  6re  of  wood, 
spread  about,  on  which  stones  or  brick  bats  had  been  thrown,  whence  pro- 
bably the  Italian  name  for  it,  Fuoco  di  Leg»o,  Our  guide,  being  a  mere  boy, 
^uld  give  us  no  information  as  to  whethuer  the  flune  is  ever  extiiyiished, 
which  one  would  think  might  happen  from  the  extremely  heavy  rams  and 
high  winds  that  occur  among  the  Apennines ;  whether,  as  the  guide-book 
asserts,  it  is  more  vivid  in  wet  weather,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  modern  Italian  works  on  these  and  other  points, 
as  the  precise  chemical  composition  of  the  gas,  which  has  doubtless  been 
examined  and  determined. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  as  fisMr  as  practicable,  we  returned  to  the 
village  by  the  wretched  road  we  had  [j^eviously  traversed,  the  state  of 
which,  and  of  the  inn,  are  striking  proofs  of  Italian  apathy.  This  so  called 
volcano  has  been  famous  for  upwards  of  250  years,  Montaigne,  in  his 
interesting  Travel*  in  Italy y  in  1580,  mentioning  his  great  re^ei  that  he  had 
not  stopped  to  examine  it ;  and  if  the  road  were  good,  which  it  mieht  be 
made  at  an  expense  of  less  than  50/.,  and  the  accommodations  at  the  inn 
ample,  scarcely  a  traveller  would  cross  the  Apennines  who  would  not  sleep 
there,  in  order  to  visit  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  Instead  of  which, 
the  road  is  so  wretchedl  v  bad,  first  through  a  dirty  lane,  and  then  over  rocks 
and  across  ploughed  fields,  as  to  be  almost  impracticable  afler  rain  for 
females ;  and  the  inn,  thou^  improved  since  Forsyth  described  it  in  such 
dark  colours,  is  still  very  mdifferent,  and  the  charges  exorbitant,  so  that 
a  great  proportion  of  travellers  give  up  seeing  the  volcano,  and  sleep  at 
Coviliajo,  a  better  inn,  a  few  nules  farther  on.  How  di^rently  would 
these  things  be  managed  in  England  or  Germany  I  where,  in  passii^  from 
Bavaria  to  the  Tyrol,  we  found  an  excellent  gravel  walk,  purposely  made 
to  lead  to  a  cascade  some  hundred  yards  from  the  high  road,  thoi^gh  not 
near  any  inn  or  village,  and  no  one  claimed  any  thing  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. —  W.  S.    Florence,  January  2.  1830. 
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Zoological  Society,  —  A  somewhat  noisy  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
^ace  on  April  1.,  at  the  Society's  house.  Lord  Auckhmd  was  in  the  chair. 
The  chief  subject  of  dispute  was  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Sabine  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  superintendant  of  the  Zoological  Farm. 
Mr.  Sabine  was  warmly  defended  by  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  attacked  with  eaual  warmth  by  Messrs.  Burke,  Ker,  Chambers,  and 
others.  There  are  tew  things  more  remarkable  in  die  Meetings  of  bodies 
entirely  dependent  on  their  popularity  for  existence,  than  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  the  leaders  almost  invariably  make  in  the  defence  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  be  accidentally  connected  with  them.  Of  Mr.  Sabine's 
cattle-feeding  cqwbilities,  of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  but  when 
it  is  on  record  that  his  ignorance  and  extravagance  have  already  bron^ 
one  Society  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  can  anv  thing  be  conceived  more  strange 
than  that  men  of  common  seilse  should  insist  on  his  beine  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  doing  the  same  by  another,  because  he  katnot  been  amdeted 
of  anv  thing  fraudulent^  Did  the  fact  of  Mr.  Sabine's  being  an  honest  man, 
—  wnich  Lord  Auckhmd  seemed  to  think  quite  conclusive  of  that  gentle- 
man's merits,  —  in  any  respect  diminish  the  load  of  debt  which  h^  con- 
duct has  entailed  on  the  Horticultural  Society?    There  was  another  point 
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which  was  endeavoured  to  be  made  a  great  deal  of,  and  which  is  in  every 
respect  as  unsound.  Mr.  Sabine,  it  seems,  ig^ives  his  superintendence  gra- 
tuitousi^.  The  only  consequence  we  ever  knew  to  result  from  that  species 
of  service  was,  that  it  made  those  who  received  it  the  thralls  of  those  who 
gave  it ;  that  it  destroyed  ail  responsibility  in  the  servant,  and  all  claim  to 
■upenrision  in  the  master.  If  the  Society  engage  an  active  respectable  man 
to  do  tb^  business — which  they  may  do  for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  —  they  will  have  one  whom  a  sense  of  interest  will 
render  attentive  and  obedient,  whom  they  may  correct  when  he  goes  wrong, 
and  discharge  if  he  will  not  be  corrected.  At  present  they  save  this  mighty 
sum  by  employing  a  man  who  will  attend  to  his  honorary  duties  when  he 
likes,  and  how  he  likes ;  whose  conduct,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the^  dare 
not  challenge ;  and  of  whose  disservice  they  will  soon  find  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  rid  themselves.  There  is  indeed  a  remedy  to  this  species  of  folly, 
which  never  fails  of  effect,  —  the  subscribers  can  withdraw.  And  they  wUt 
do  so.  The  Medico-Botanical,  the  Horticultural,  the  Zoolo^cal,  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  exhibit  their  princes,  their  pines,  and  their  parrots,  for 
some  time  longer;  but  the  impulse  which  put  their  machinery  in  motion  has 
ceased,  and  the  friction  is  every  hour  increasing.  In  a  year  or  two  more 
they  may  expect  to  encounter  the  fate  to  which  folly  and  favouritism,  when 
not  supported  by  statute,  are  ever  subjected,  and  to  add  to  the  long  list  of 
useful  projects  which  wisdom  has  begun  and  mismanagement  ended.  (Speo 
tator,  April  3.) 

To  the  above  very  judicious  observations,  we  shall  only  add,  that  nothing 
can  show  the  consummate  vanity  of  Mr.  Sabine  more  than  the  fiict  of  his 
continuing  to  obtrude  his  services  both  on  the  Zoological  Society,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  Horticultural ;  certain  parts  and  things  in  the  Chis- 
wick  Garden  being  still  under  his  care.  Mr.  Sabine's  friends  and  enemies, 
we  believe,  alike  inah  him  to  retire  altogether  from  both  these  Societies, 
and  the  former  have  done  everything  short  of  telling  him  so  to  his  face.  If 
Mr.  Sabine  really  wishes  well  to  these  Societies,  he  ought  to  sacrifice  his 
own  feelings  to  public  opinion,  and  back  out  of  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  with 
ail  possible  speed.  He  may  rely  upon  this,  that  his  espionnage  system 
^onstrous,  as  Mr.  Lindley  well  termed  it),  as  dven  in  evidence  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  published  in  part  in  the  last  imm* 
ber  (xxv.^  of  the  Gwdener's  Magasane^  has  rendered  bis  name  loathsome 
not  merely  to  evety  gardener  or  naturalist,  but  to  every  man  with  the 
feelings  of'^an  Englishman,  to  every  man,  in  short,  of  common  honour  and 
honesty.  It  is  right  that  such  practices  should  be  exposed,  in  order  that 
they  may  excite  universal  execration,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  their  re* 
currence.  —  Cond. 

CarUrilMtioru  to  the  Menagery.  The  taste  for  zoological  science  has  so 
much  extended  in  the  country  within  the  last  few  years,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  very  shortly  ha;ve  no  cause  to  com^ain 
of  inferiority  to  our  neighbours  in  this  department  of  natural  history.  That 
the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society  has  very  much  contributed  to 
increase  and  difRise  this  taste,  no  one  can  doubt;  and,  considering  the 
riiort  time  that  Society  has  been  established,  it  is  astonishmg  what  advances 
have  been  made  both  in  the  formation  of  a  museum  and  menagery.  The 
latter  contains  specimens  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  but  is  still  very  deficient 
in  examples  from  our  British  Fauna.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  parks 
in  this  country,  no  one  has  presented  them  with  a  pair  of  deer ;  and  in 
most  of  the  smaller  animals  mdicenous  to  this  countty  thev  are  entirely 
wantine.  If  the  friends  of  natural  history  would  contribute  tneir  efforts  to 
this  objeety  the  deficiency  would  soon  be  supplied.  Those  noblemen  and 
sentlemen  interested  in  the  institution  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
It,  if  they  would  direct  their  keepers  to  send  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min (as  they  are  called)  and  birds,  alive,  to  Bruton  Street.     I  would  parti- 
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cukrly  dfrect  their  attentkm  to  Individuals  of  the  Mvatt^  or  veasd  tribe ; 
the  polecat,  marten,  ferret,  weasel,  &c.  &c. ;  also  the  badger,  hare,  rabbit, 
pheasant  (especially  the  ringuoecked\  partridge,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  from 
the  house  sparrow  to  the  hawk.  I  nave  not  mentioned  diflferent  yarietieB 
of  jS6rex,  or  shrew  mouse,  water  rat,  field  mouse.  Sec.  Any  contrSmtioos 
would  be  veiy  valuable,  and  I  know  that  the  Society  would  willingly  mnr 
any  expenses  incident  i^x>n  their  transmission  to  Bruton  Streets — F,  Z,  & 
Londtm,  April  15.  1880. 

Lhmean  Society. — Mmck  16.  On  this  evening  (being  the  eve  of  St 
Patrick),  Mr.  Bicheno,  the  secretarv,  read  a  paper  on  the  plant  intended  by 
the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  in  which  ne  attempted  to  prove  by  botanical,  hi»> 
torical,  and  etymological  evidence,  that  the  original  plant  was  not  the  white 
clover,  which  is  now  employed  as  the  national  emblem*  He  stated  that  it 
would  seem  a  condition  at  least  suitable,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  narional 
enddem,  that  it  should  be  something  familiar  to  the  people,  and  familiar 
too  at  that  season  when  the  national  feast  is  cdebrated.  Thus  the 
Welsh  have  given  the  leek  to  St  David,  bemg  a  favourite  oleraoeons 
herb,  and  the  only  green  thing  they  coidd  find  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  feast  is  in  autumn,  have  adopted 
the  HmUe,  The  white  clover  is  not  fully  expanded  on  St  Patrick's  day, 
and  wild  specimens  of  it  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  this  season.  Be- 
sides it  was  probably,  nay,  almost  certainly,  a  plant  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Ireland  during  its  early  history,  having  been  introduced  into 
that  country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  ooramon 
by  cultivation  He  then  referred  to  several  old  authors,  to  prove  that  the 
shamrock  was  eaten  by  the  Irish ;  and  to  one  who  went  over  to  Iretand  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  says  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a  »imr  plant  The 
namc^  also,  of  shamrock  is  common  to  several  trefoils,  both  in  me  Irish  and 
Gaelic  languages.  Now  clover  could  not  have  been  eaten,  and  it  is  not 
sour.  Tuing,  therefore,  all  the  conditions  requisite,  they  are  only  found 
in  the  wood-sorrel,  (/xafis  Acetos^lla.  It  is  an  early  spring  plant ;  it  was, 
and  is,  abundant  in  Irdand ;  it  is  a  trefoil ;  it  is  called  skam-rog  by  the  old 
herbaUsts,  and  it  is  sour:  whilst  its  besASty  might  well  entSe  it  to  the 
distinction  of  being  the  national  emblem.  The  substitution  of  one  for  the 
other  has  been  occasioned  by  cultivation,  which  made  the  wood-sorrel  less 
plentiful,  and  the  Dutch  clover  abundant  (PhU.  Mag,,  April  1830,  p.  82&) 

Geological  Society ,  —  Feb,  19.  This  being  the  Aimivensary  Meeting,  an 
excellent  address  was  delivered  firom  the  chair  by  the  president,  Pro&sor 
Sedgewick.  The  affiurs  of  the  Society  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
the  number  of  members  increasing.  During  the  last  year,  fifky  home  and 
seven  foreign  members  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  several  excellent 
papers  have  been  received  and  read,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
noticed  by  the  Professor,  in  his  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  discoursei 
The  address,  being  too  long  for  our  pages,  will  be  founci  at  length  in  the 
Pkilotophical  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  No.  40.  for  April  1830,  p.  289. 

The  Meetings  of  this  Society,  unlike  those  or  the  Linnean,  the  Zoological, 
or  the  Hortic^dtural,  are  characterised  by  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  read :  this  we  consider  an  important  feature  in 
favour  of  this  Society,  and  one  which  ouflht  to  be  considered  essential 
in  every  similar  association.  Without  this  kind  of  discussbn  and  convers- 
ation, it  seems  to  us  that  nine  tenths  of  the  good  to  be  done  by  an  assent 
blage  of  men  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits  must  be  lost  Take  away  the 
personal  intercourse  between  the  members,  which  takes  place  before  and 
after  the  main  business  of  the  Meeting,  and  the  rest  will  appear  a  species  of 
mummery,  often  dull  enough.    But  more  of  this  hereafter.  ^  QmtL 
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Scotland. 

Diagram  (Jig,  80.),  8howinj|  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and 
Thermometer,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every, Ten 
Days  in  the  Months  of  Fd)niary  and  March ;  also  the  Mean  Temperature 
of  the  Air  withm  6  m.  of  a  South  Brick  Wall,  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
March,  the  Thermometer  being  shaded;  and  the  Dq)th  of  Ram  in  the 
Pluviometer^  and  the  Quantity  of  Moisture  evaporated  in  the  Evapo- 
rating Gauge  during  the  same  Period;  as  extracted  from  the  Register 
kept  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire,  N.  lat.  56**  23J',  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  172  ft.,  and  15  miles  from  the  coast,  being  the  mean  of  daily 
obs^vadons  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  10  o'clock  evening. 
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The  lines  marked  h  show  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
i  t  w  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  near  a  south  garden  wall,  t  the  mean 
temperature  in  the  open  air,  and  d  the  dew  point. 

The  coldest  day  m  February  was  the  6th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
day  25^ ;  extreme  cold  24^ ;  wind  easterly.  The  warmest  day  was  the  26th : 
mean  temperature  of  that  day  51*5° ;  extreme  heat  56®;  wind  south-west. 
There  were  5  days  of  brifliant,  and  7  of  partial,  sunshine ;  16  were  cloudy. 
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The  wind  blew  from  the  east  and  north-east  on  9  days,  from  the  north-west 
on  S  days,  and  from  the  west  and  sooth-west  on  16  days.  Rain  or  snow 
fell  on  11  days ;  17  days  were  fair.  There  were  loud  gales  of  wind  on  the 
19th  from  the  north;  on  the  21st  from  the  north-west,  accompanied  widi 
drifted  snow ;  and  on  the  26th  and  27th  from  the  west,  accompanied  with 
rain. 

The  coldest  day  in  March  was  the  5th  t  mean  temperature  of  that  day 
36*5^ ;  wind  east ;  extreme  cold  30**.  The  warmest  day  was  the  28th : 
mean  temperature  of  that  day  54^;  wind  west;  extreme  heat  63^  There 
were  only  5  days  o£  brilliant,  and  9  of  partial,  sunshine ;  17  days  were 
cloudy.  Rain 'and  snow  fell  on  11  days;  20  days  were  &ir.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  east  on  9  days,  from  the  north  on  2  days,  from  the  north- 
west on  3  days,  and  from  tibe  west  on  17  days.  There  were  loud  gales  of 
wind  from  the  north  on  the  1 1th ;  and  from  the  west  on  the  12th,  14th, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  and  29th. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  February  being  as  low  as  37' 1^, 
vegetation  made  very  little  progress.  The  winter  aconite  (/felleborus 
hyemalis)  was  in  flower  on  the  12th ;  snowdrops  appeared  above  ground 
on  the  13th,  and  flowered  on  ^e  20th.  The  field  lark  was  first  heard  to 
sing  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Wood  pigeons  cooing  and  partridges 
pairing  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  The  mavis  and  blackbird  commenced 
whistlmg  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  the  temperature  was  44'^.  At 
the  beginning  of  March,  vegetation  was  about  10  days  later  than  on  an  ave- 
rage of  vears;  and  the  temperature  continued  low  during  the  first  10  days. 
The  Orocus  vemus^  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  blows  about  the 'last  week 
in  February,  did  not  this  year  come  in  flower  before  the  9th  of  March ;  from 
that  period  the  temperature  became  unusually  high,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
diagram;  the  consequence  was  a  sudden  appearance  of  spring  flowers, 
which  had  been  retarded  by  the  preceding  protracted  low  temperature. 
Revet  wheat,  that  was  sown  on  the  26th  of  January,  only  appeared  above 
ground  on  the  14th  of  March,  a  period  of  47  days ;  mean  temperature  of  that 
period  38*3^  The  5!axifraga  oppositifolia  flowered  on  the  14th,  6  da^'s 
earlier  than  last  season,  and  10  days  later  than  in  1828.  The  DrMia  oizo- 
Ides  flowered  on  the  16th ;  apricot  trees  on  south  walls  w^e  in  full  blow 
by  the  23d ;  JVarclssus  minor  on  the  24th ;  £rythr6nium  Dens  cknis  on  the 
25th ;  gooseberries  were  in  leaf  by  the  26th ;  the  Pulmonkria  paniculata 
was  in  flower  on  the  27th ;  larch  trees  were  coming  in  flower  by  the  28tfa, 
on  which  day  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose  to  63^,  and  fell  to  25^ 
on  the  last  hour  of  the  month.  —  A,  G.    April  1.  1830. 


Art.  IV.    RetrospecHve  Criticism, 

Tbe  Goatsucker* t  Foot-comb.  --It  frequently  happens  that  the  most  ingenions 
and  apparently  incontroverUble  reasoning  in  natural  hiitory  is  oTertumed  or  conflnned  by  ftcts 
accidentally  observed.  I  was,  I  confess,  disposed  to  think  Mr.  DiUoirs  account  of  tbe  goat, 
soclcer  (n.  sl.l  more  plausible  than  true,  and  to  agree  with  White  and  the  leanied  argmncnti  of 
S.  W.,  till  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in  Wilson's  American  Omitkotogu,  toI.  vi.  p.  97., 
raspecting  his  Caprimfilgus  caroUn^nsis :  —'*  Their  mouths,*'  he  says,  **  are  capable  of  prodigioQs 
exransion,  to  seise  with  more  certainty,  and  f\imished  with  long  hairs,  or  bristles,  serring  m 
palisades  to  secure  what  comes  between  them.  Beposing  much  during  tbe  beato  of  the  dayTuey 
are  much  infestod  with  vermin  [Nirmi  ?  Omithomyls  ?],  particularly  about  the  head,  and  are 
Movidtd  with  a  comb  on  tbe  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw,  with  which  they  are  oftaa  employed 
in  ridding  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least  when  in  a  state  of  captivity.*'  This,  I  think,  wfll  set 
tbe  qnestlon  at  rest.  U  will  only  remain  for  S.  W.  to  show  that  tbe  Australian  gronp,  wbidi 
want  the  combed  claw,  are  not  infested  with  Nlrm^  &c,and  that  tbe  Herons  either  are  so,  or  thai 
their  comb  is  used  for  some  other  purpose.  —  J.  Rennie.    Lee,  Kent,  April  5. 
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Art.  I.  Remarks  an  9ome  of  the  Advantages  a$kd  Disadvantages  of 
Periodical  Works  an  Naiural  History.  By  a  Purchaser  or 
Pbriodicals. 

Sir, 
As  your  Magazine  opens  a  wide  field  for  free  discussion 
and  enquiry,  and  affords  not  only  room  but  sl' place  for  almost 
any  subject  connected  with  natural  history,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  ofler,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attend- 
ant on  works  which  come  out  in  periodical  numbers,  confining 
myself,  however,  to  such  as  relate  to  natural  history.  Of 
such  works  there  is  now  no  lack :  we  have  Floras  and  Faunas^ 
Magazines,  Miscellanies,  Registers,  Cabinets,  Monographs, 
and  Enumerations,  in  abundance,  together  with  Illustrations, 
aoological,  entomological,  and  ornimological,  besides  a  for- 
midable phalanx  (formidable,  I  mean,  to  the  pockets  of  the 
purchasers)  of  Transactions,  the  result  of  the  joint  wisdom 
and  abilities  of  those  learned  bodies,  our  scientific  societies. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  number  of  these  publications;  on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  see  it  increase ;  for,  as  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  a  man  of  moderate  private  fortune  to  purchase 
any  thing  like  aU  of  them,  itis  desirable  that  there  diould  be 
an  ample  supply,  out  of  which  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 
Of  the  sort  of  works  in  question,  I  have  been,  or  still  am,  a 
purchaser,  for  my  sphere,  of  a  considerable  number.  I  ^^  take 
them  in,"  as  it  is  called.  I  have,  therefore,  some  right  ta 
speak,  from  experience,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system.  In  stating  what  I  have  to  offer,  I  am  actuated 
by  two  motives :  first,  I  would  wish  to  reconmxend  and  encou* 
rage  periodicals  on  natural  history,  as  being  a  highly  usefiil, 
convenient,  and  agreeable  mode  of  publication ;  and,  secondly, 
Vol.111.  — No.  U.  x 
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to  see  the  evils  and  abuses  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
attended,  and  to  which  they  are  always  more  or  less  liable,  as 
far  as  possible  removed* 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  being,  however,  an  almost  miavoid- 
able  evil,  that  works  on  natural  history  are,  for  the  most  part, 
necessarily  expensive,  especially  if  they  contain  plates ;  still 
more,  if  the  plates  are  coloured,  as,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
be,  fully  to  answer  the  purpose  intended;  and,  most  of  all,  if 
these  are  really  well  executed,  and  the  work  splendidly  got 
up.  The  cost,  for  example,  of  such  a  work  as  Spwerby's 
English  Botany  (not  to -take  one  of  larger  calibre),  extending 
as  it  did  to  six  and  thirty  good-sized  volumes,  though  pub- 
lished at  a  moderate  price,  would  amount  (I  speak  at  a  rough 
guess)  to,  perhaps,  near  501.  or  more.  Now,  this  may  be 
thought  a  serious  sum  to  pay  for  a  favourite  hobby,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  one's  taste ;  and  many  of  those  who  took 
the  work  in  would  have  been  deterred,  I  suspect,  from  pur«- 
chasing  it,  had  the  money  been  to  be  paid  down  for  it  in  a 
lump.  But,  as  it  came  out  in  monthly  numbers,  and  occu- 
pied a  course  of  years  in  its  completion,  we  some  of  us  now 
find  our  libraries  enriched  with  a  costly  and  truly  valuable 
book,  which,  had  it  been  published  aU  at  once,  we  might 
hardly  have  thought  ourselves  justified  in  purchasing.  It  will 
be  said,  perhaps,  in  reply,  that  this  way  of  representing  things 
is  mere  self-delusion,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quieting 
the  consciences  of  those  who  choose  to  indulge  in  such  elegant 
and  expensive  luxuries ;  for  that  the  same  identical  sum  of 
money,  to  a  penny,  is  paid  for  the  article,  whether  it  be  taken 
in  seriatim  or  bought  complete.  No  doubt,  the  same  sum  is 
paid ;  but,  being  paid  gradually,  and  by  small  instalments,  dis- 
tributed, as  it  were,  through  a  course  of  many  years,  the  tax 
fiills  lightly,  and  is  scarcely  felt  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  publishing  works  in  the  form  of  periodical 
numbers :  it  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means ;  and,  therefore,  extends  their  circulation,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  utility. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  for  correcting  any  mistakes  which  the  author 
may  have  madvertently  fallen  into  at  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  but  also  for  including  in  the  work  all  the  recent  dis- 
eoveries,  which  are  continually  being  made  during  the  pro* 
gress  of  publication,  and  thus  renders  the  Flora  or  Fauna, 
&c.,  far  more  complete  than  it  could  have  been,  had  the  whole 
issued  simultaneously  from  the  press.  Take,  again,  as  an 
example  in  point,  the  case  of  English  Botany^  the  first  volume 
of  which  bears,  in  the  titlepage,  the  date  of  1790,  and  the 
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last  that  of  1 8 1 4.  That  very  many  additions  were  inade  to  oiir 
British  Flora  during  these  twenty-four  years,  it  is  quite  unne« 
cessary  to  point  out,  (In  the  sister  depaiiment  of  entomo- 
logy, the  new  discoveries,  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous.)  The  botanical  mine  is 
still  inexhausted,  as  new  plants  are  constantly  being  added  to 
4>ur  indigenous  list;  and  these  accessions,  since  the  period  of 
1814,  are  now  found  to  be  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  sup- 
plement to  the  above  work,  which,  every  British  botanist  must 
rejoice  to  know,  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  as  attending  the  pe- 
riodical mode  of  publication,  is,  that  it  enhances,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  pleasure  which  the  purchaser  derives  from  the  work 
he  takes  in,  and  serves  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  it  Ck>unt 
Rumford  is  said  to  have  recommended,  in  some  cases,  the  use 
of  tough  meat  in  preference  to  tender,  on  the  ground  that  it 
^prolonged  the  pleasure  of  eating.  Without  going  the  length 
which  the  philosopher  did  in  this  instance,  I  certainly  think 
the  quantum  of  enjojrment  we  experience  from  the  sort  of 
works  now  under  consideration,  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
being  dealt  out  to  us  piecemeal,  and  at  intervals.  Few  per* 
sons  like  to  have  the  whole  of  their  dinner,  fish,  meat,  and 
pudding,  heaped  on  their  plate  at  once ;  nor  do  I,  for  my  part, 
like  to  see,  on  a  journey,  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  road  before 
me,  in  a  uniform,  monotonous,  straight  line,  as  Mr.  Telford 
would  have  us.  These  things  are  somewhat  appalling ;  and,  in 
the  one  case,  would  be  enough  to  take  away  one's  appetite,  and 
in  the  other  to  damp  one's  ardour  for  travelling  —  for  travel- 
ling, at  least,  for  pleasure.  Six  and  thirty  volumes  (to  have 
recourse  again  to  English  Botany  for  an  example)  coming  upon 
one  in  a  body  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  overpowering;  the 
mind  would  be  bewildered,  and  at  a  loss  almost  to  decide 
what  portions  of  the  work  to  examine  first;  and  certainly  the 
whole  has  much  better  chance  of  being  perused  and  tho- 
roughly digested,  when  presented  to  us  at  stated  intervals,  in 
the  form  of  periodical  numbers.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  plea- 
sure o(  anticipation:  there  is  something  exceedingly  agreeable 
HI  looking  forward  to  the  first  of  the  month  for  the  arrival  of  a 

new  fasciculus  of  Flora ^  or  Illustrations  of ^  or  the 

next  Number,  Mr.  Editor,  of  your  Magazine.  A  high  degree 
of  interest  is  excited  by  speculating  what  new  or  curious  sub- 
jects will  next  be  introduced  to  us,  or  what  old  acquaintances 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with,  correctly  described  and  figured, 
and  illustrated,  perhaps,  with  much  additional  information. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  among  the  advantages  of  the 
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plan  I  speak  of.  Having  shown  the  bright  side  of  the  case^ 
we  must  now  do  justice,  and,  turning  the  picture,  look  to  the 
disadvantages.  But,  first,  I  must  mention  a  circumstance 
attendant  on  some,  though  not  on  all,  periodical  works,  of 
which  I  stand  in  doubt,  whether  it  ought  more  properly  to  be 
referred  to  the  side  of  advantages  or  the  contrary,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  belong  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  exactly  as 
the  case  may  be.  I  mean,  that  some  of  our  periodicals 
actually  remind  one  of  a  tape  wormy  —  they  seem  to  be  ab- 
solutely interminable !  For  example,  no  conceivable  period, 
short  of  domesday,  can  be  calculated  upon  for  the  probable 
termination  of  such  works  as  the  Botanical  Magaxine  and  iSo- 
tanical  Register^  comprehending,  as  they  do,  within  their  capa- 
cious range,  plants  from  every  region  of  the  known  world. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  these  works  keep  up  their  character,  and 
remain  under  the  auspices  of  men  of  science  and  ability,  like 
their  present  conductors,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  but 
should  ihey,  at  any  time,  from  whatever  cause,  fall  off  and 
degenerate,  verifying  the  ancient  dogma,  ^^  Omnia  in  pejus,'^ 
the  sooner  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  better.  And, 
no  doubt,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  completing  any  thing ;  in  being 
able  to  say,  "  Now  this  is  finished ; "  —  a  pleasure  which,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  attained  in  the  case  of  a  work  which  is 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  extended  ad 
infinitum. 

The  almost  total  absence,  too,  of  every  thing  like  systematic 
arrangement  which  unavoidably  takes  place  in  most  periodical 
works,  is  another  inherent  quahty  of  a  rather  (though  far 
less)  ambiguous  character,  possessing,  along  with  its  manifold 
and  great  disadvantages,  something  (and  but  little)  to  reoon^ 
mend  it  By  some  people,  the  promiscuous  introduction  of 
plants  or  animals  side  by  side,  having  no  manner  of  con- 
nection  with,  or  affinity  to,  each  other,  may  be  thought  to 
present  an  agreeable  contrast  and  pleasing  variety,  like  the 
miscellaneous  ingredients  of  a  mere  ornamental  parterre; 
while  others  (and  myself  among  the  number)  cannot  but  re- 

Set  the  want  of  that  lucidus  ordo  which  the  natural,  or  even 
e  Linnean,  arrangement  of  the  subjects  would  affi>rd.  Aris- 
totle's  maxim,  "  IlapaAAijXa  /xa^Aoy  ywupiftflc,"  is  one  of  general 
application ;  and  in  nothing  does  it  hold  good  more  than  in 
natural  history,  the  species  of  a  genus  being  best  distin- 
guished —  their  differences  and  resemblances  most  apparent 
—  when  placed  all  together  in  juxtaposition.  The  book  itself 
hkewise,  especially  if  it  be  voluminous,  is  far  more  convenient 
for  reference  when  arranged  on  some  regular  plan,  whether  it 
be  a  systematic  or  mere  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
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Snera  and  species.*  To  use  a  common  proverb,  it  would  be 
:e  ^'  searching  for  a  needle  in  a  pottle  of  hay/'  to  look  for  a 
plant  amojig  the  fifty-six  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  general  index,  without 
which  the  work  would  be  little  better  than  a  confined  medley 
of  sweets,  rudis  indigestaque  molesj  possessing,  indeed,  an 
abundance  of  rich  and  valuable  stores,  of  which,  however,  we 
could  only,  with  labour  and  difficulty,  avail  ourselves  in  time 
of  need. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  positive  unmixed  disadvantages  of  the 
periodical  system.  Of  these,  some  are  such  as  Tnay^  and 
therefore  ought,  to  be  avoided;  others  are  inevitable,  and 
therefore  must  be  patiently  endured*  To  the  latter  class  may 
be  referred  the  risk  which  the  purchaser  always  incurs  of 
having  a  work,  on  which  he  has  expended  a  large  sum,  left 
incomplete  on  his  hands*  Many  are  the  instances  in  point 
which  might  be  mentioned :  instances  of  works  birth-strangled 
as  it  were,  djring  suddenly  a  premature  death,  or,  at  least, 
stopping  short  without  being  finished,  and  thus  reminding  one 
of  the  Hudibrastic  distich, 

^  The  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 
Is  sung,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle." 

Perhaps  the  author  himself  dies :  his  work,  of  course,  is  discon- 
tinued ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  falls  into  other,  probably  less  able, 
hands.  The  newly  appointed  editor,  the  wet  nurse,  as  he  may 
.be  called,  of  the  publication,  is  perhaps  precluded,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  from  the  possibility  of  giving  to  the  work 
that  character  and  stamp  of  excellence  which  the  genuine  parent 
had  done,  and  would  have  continued  to  do,  almost  without  an 
effort.  Who  can  doubt  tliat  Dr.  Sibthorp's  Flora  Gr(sca 
would  have  more  completely  realised  the  author's  plan,  had 
he  lived  to  publish  it  himself?  And  yet,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that,  after  his  death,  the  materials  were  intrusted  for  pub- 
lication to  the  care  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  plates  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Sowerby ;  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  two  most 
fitting  persons  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 

*  Many  periodical  works  on  botany,  &c.,  when  once  brought  to  a  condu- 
jion,  may  be  bound  up,  not  in  the  order  of  publication,  but  systematically, 
according  to  some  sciendfic  arrangement.  Having  myself  had  Sowerbrs 
JEngSsh  Botany  bound  up  after  the  Linnean  system,  I  find  the  work,  in  this 
state,  far  more  convenient  to  refer  to ;  and,  consequently,  refer  to  it  now 
ten  times,  perhaps,  for  once  that  I  should  have  done  had  the  subjects  re- 
mained in  the  order  of  publication,  and  the  different  species  of  a  genus  been 
laboriously  to  be  sought  for  as  they  lay  scattered  up  and  down  through 
thirty-six  volmnes.  Such  persons  as  may  happen  to  have  a  copy  in  num- 
bers, or  in  boards,  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  adopt  this  or  some  similar 
plan. 
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One  main  object  with  the  Professor  was,  as  I  have  under* 
stood,  to  illustrate  the  botany  of  the  classics ;  but,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  occasional  synonymes  of  Dioscorides, 
nouiing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  hitherto  pub* 
lished  of  this  costly  and  splendid  Flora. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  work  is  discontinued  because 
it  is  not  found  to  answer.  Many,  I  believe,  of  our  fineiEl 
works  on  natural  history,  to  the  credit  of  their  authors  be  it 
spoken,  have  been  undertaken,  not  so  much  for  the  sake,  or  * 
with  the  expectation,  of  making  money  by  them,  as  from  a 
genuine  disinterested  love  of  the  subject  itself;  a  subject  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  author's  own  feelings  and  pursuits. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  at  least  not  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  that  a  man  should  expend  his  time 
and  labour  on  a  work  from  which  he  not  only  derives  no 
emolument,  but  by  which  he  is  absolutely  out  of  pocket  at  the 
year's  end.  There  is,  however,  a  handsome  as  well  as  an 
unhandsome  way  of  discontinuing  a  work  that  does  not  an* 
swer :  I  call  it  unhandsome  to  break  oiF  abruptly  in  theb^in* 
ning  or  middle  of  a  volume,  and  thus  leaving  Uie  purchasers 
in  the  lurch,  with  a  forlorn  piece  of  a  fragment,  bearing  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  original  design,  as  the  two 
or  three  first  courses  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  do  the  stately 
edifice  of  which  they  form  the  foundation.  I  forbear  to  name 
instances  in  point,  though  I  easily  could  do  so.  As  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  handsome  manner,  I  may  mention  the  case  of 
Professor  Hooker's  Musci  Exdticij  the  discontinuance  of 
which  all  lovers  of  cryptogamic  botany  must  regret.  Finding 
that  the  undertaking  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  encoiurage- 
ment  (he  lost  money  by  the  work),  Dr.  Hooker  candidly 
stated  to  the  public,  that  he  was,  however  reluctantly,  under 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  relinquishing  it ;  and  accordingly 
closed  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

I  will  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  liability  to  which  pur- 
chasers are  exposed  of  having  imperfect  numbers  sent  to 
them  —  numbers  accidentally  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
plates,  or  in  the  descriptive  letterpress ;  because,  if  through 
inattention  they  suffer  these  deficiencies  to  remain  unsupplied, 
the  fault  is  with  themselves,  and  they  have  no  one  else  to 
blame ;  yet  there  is  occasionally  not  a  little  difficulty  and 
demur  in  rectifying  these  errors,  and  this  difficulty  is,  no 
doubt,  in  itself  an  evil. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  most  painful  part  of  the  task  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  namely,  to  call  attention  to  those  disad- 
vantages of  the  periodical  system  which  may^  and  therefore 
ought^  to  be  avoided.     This,  I  say,  is  the  most  pamfiil  part  of 
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my  task;  for,  as  the  authors  and  editors  alluded  to  are,  for 
the  most  part,  naturalists  of  one  class  or  another,  I  am  sorry,, 
as  a  brother-uaturalist,  to  be  compelled  to  speak  or  think 
un£t¥Ourably  of  any  of  the  fraternity,  of  whom  I  would  fain 
wish  to  be  able  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  good  old 
Izaak  Walton  did  of  his  brethren  of  the  angle,  that  they  are 
all  "very  honest  men."  Thus  far  our  way  has  proved  tole- 
rably smooth,  and  we  have  gone  on  pretty  comfortably,  with- 
out much  jostling  and  jolting ;  now  the  face  of  the  country 
begins  to  assume  a  different  appearance,  and  the  journey 
threatens  to  be  more  rough  and  disagreeable.  I  shall  not  be 
deterred,  however,  from  pursuing  my  course,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  and  obstructions.  The  little,  mean,  paltry  tricks, 
of  which  some  otherwise  respectable  editors  are  guilty,  must 
be  exposed  to  view,  and  held  up  to  merited  reprobation.  At 
the  commencement  of  a  periodical  work,  the  author  usually 
puts  forth  a  prospectus,  in  which  he  states,  among  other  par- 
ticulars, his  plan  and  object,  the  nature  and  probable  extent 
of  the  work,  the  number  and  style  of  the  plates,  whether 
coloured  or  plain,  the  usual  quantity  of  letterpress,  the  stated 
intervals  at  which  the  numbers  are  to  appear,  and  the  price 
of  the  work  per  number.  Now,  as  it  is  on  the  faith  of  such 
guarantee  that  the  public  have  to  depend,  and  by  which  they 
are  in  great  measure  guided  in  making  up  their  minds  whether 
to  take  the  work  or  not,  the  author  is  bound,  in  common 
honesty,  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  engagements  which  he  has 
thus  voluntarily  undertaken.  If  he  fails  to  fulfil  the  promises 
he  has  held  out,  his  prospectus  serves  only  as  a  decoy-duck 
to  entrap  purchasers,  and  entice  the  unwary  to  their  loss.  I 
pass  over  the  great  irregularity  which  occasionally  takes  place 
in  the  appointed  periods  of  publication ;  because  this,  I  am 
aware,  may  be  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  the  author 
has  little  or  no  control:  the  printer  may  be  dilatory  and 
unpunctual ;  or  the  engraver  or  colourer  overwhelmed  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  press  of  urgent  business ;  or  twenty 
accidents  may  occur.  But  when  the  irregularity  is  carried  to 
the  extent  we  sometimes  see  it,  the  author  himself  is  hardly 
to  be  acquitted  of  all  participation  in  the  blame.  The  reduo- 
tion  of  the  number  of  plates  in  a  fasciculus  is  a  more  grievous 
charge.  An  author  engages  to  give  three,  four,  or  six  plates 
(as  the  case  may  be),  in  each  number,  and  at  a  certain  price : 
afler  a  time,  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  lucre  of  gain,  he 
thinks  fit  to  make  an  alteration ;  and,  to  put  the  best  fiu^e  on 
things,  this  he  does,  either  by  adding  one  or  more  plates^  and, 
at  the  same  time,  raising  the  price  of  each  fasciculus  out  of  due 
proportion;  or  else  by  reducing  the  number  of  plates,  and  in- 
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creasing  the  quantify  ofletterpressj  which  isjarjrom  being  an 
equivalent.  Perhaps  he  apologbes  to  the  public,  complammg 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  paper,  the  expense  of  printing  and 
engraving,  and  urgii^  that  existiiu^  circumstances  demand 
the  alteration ;  or,  perhaps,  he  has  me  assurance  to  attempt  to 
make  his  purchasers  bcJieve,  that,  so  far  firom  having  any 
cause  for  complaint,  they  will  be  even  gainers  by  the  change; 
or  perhaps,  again,  be  quietly  adopts  the  alteration  without  any 
apoloffy  or  notice  whatever.  I  could  name  a  person,  were  I 
not  afiaid  of  subjecting  you,  Mr*  Editor,  to  an  indictment  for 
a  libel  by  publishing  uxe  truth  —  I  could  name  a  person  ndio 
practisea  the  kind  of  fraud  I  speak  o^  in  the  most  barefiiced 
manner  ever  heard  of*  I  will  describe  the  case,  however:  it 
was  that  of  a  new  edition  of  a  justly  celebrated  and  cosdy 
Flora*  When  the  work  drew  near  to  a  close,  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  deficient  in  one,  and  sometimes  two,  plates ; 
and,  by  this  adroit  and  economical  management,  the  whole 
was  spun  out  to  70  numbers ;  whereas,  the  plates  were  barely 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  complement  for  69*  There  was  no 
reduction,  I  should  observe,  in  the  price  of  the  numbers;  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  defalcation ;  no  apology  of  any  kind 
attempted  to  be  offered*  The  transaction  can  be  viewed  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public ;  for, 
by  this  artifice,  each  purchaser  was  charged  above  165.  more 
than  he  ought,  had  the  editor  kept  his  engagements*  Think* 
ing  all  this  might  have  originated  in  mistake,  I  remonstrated 
with  the  bookseller  in  the  country,  who  was  at  much  p^ns 
in  enquiring  into  the  business,  and  endeavouring  to  sift  it  to 
the  bottom*  No  redress,  however,  was  to  be  had ;  no  other 
alternative  but  that  of  submitting  to  the  imposition,  or  return- 
ing the  defective  numbers  to  the  bookseller,  and  putting  up 
with  an  incomplete  copy  of  a  work  that  had  cost  upwaros  of 
50/*  One  purchaser,  I  happen  to  know,  not  believing  it  po»> 
sible  that  any  respectable  editor  should  practise  such  a  firaud, 
and  suspecting  that  the  blame  might  rest  elsewhere,  wrote 
himself  to  the  editor  to  make  his  complaint ;  he,  however  (the 
editor),  had  the  decency,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  *^  su£fer  judg- 
ment to  go  by  default :  " — he  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter. 
The  above,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an  extraordinary  case :  one 
of  more  fi*equent  occurrence,  and  still  more  paltry,  inasmuch 
.as  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  imposition  is  far  more 
trifling  in  amount,  is  that  of  making  purchasers  of  periodical 
works  pay  at^'o,  and  pay  exorbitantly^  for  the  titiepage  and 
index  to  each  volume*  In  these  days  of  cheap  publicaticms, 
when  one  may  buy  a  little  volume,  almost,  of  valuable  and 
>*  entertaining  knowledge  "  for  two  shillings,  the  practice  I 
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speak  of  is  downright  scandalous.     Should  youj  Mr.  Editor^ 
ever  attempt  to  treat  us  in  this  mean,  pettifogging,  huckster-Ukd 
manner,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you  shall  hear  from  me  on 
the  occasion,  if  I  am  in  the  land  of  the  living;  and,  if  not,  be» 
ware  lest  my  troubled  spirit  haunt  and  torment  you.  Hitherto, 
I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  you  have  acted  in  a  way  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  I  complain  of;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  the  love  of  money  is  apt  to  increase  with  the  ac- 
quisition, there  is  no  knowing  but  you  may  grow  covetous, 
grasping,  and  insolent;  therefore,  T   warn  you  beforehand 
to  continue  on  your  good  behaviour.     Of  this  crying  abuse  I 
must  proceed,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  to 
give  a  few  particular  examples.     One  editor  has  the  efirontery 
to  print,  in  rather  conspicuous  characters,  on  the  cover  of  his 
Reg  ♦  •  ♦  •  •  ^-  his  work,  I  mean,  for  J  am  not  going  to  name 
the  book  —  f*  No.  XII.  of  Volume  XIV.,  price  four  shillings, 
coloured ;  with  an  appendix,  price  one  shilling."    On  receiv- 
ing my  copy,  I  could  find  nothing  like  an  Appendix^  unless  it 
were  die  tidepage  and  index,  which  T  am  not  accustomed  to 
hear  called  by  that  name ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
appendix  might  possibly  be,  like  the  postscript  of  a  lady's  let^ 
ter,  the  most  pidiy  and  important  part  of  the  whole.     Con- 
cluding, therefore,  that  my  copy  was  imperfect,  I  ordered  the 
bookseller  to  procure  for  me  the  appeiidix.     No  such  thin^ 
however,  was  forthcoming;   and  I  was   informed   that  the 
^^  appendix "  meant  the  titlepage  and  indexy  occupying  just 
two  pages  octavo,  price  one  shilling !     Will  the  editor  main- 
tain that  he  is  guilty  of  no  misnomer  here;  but  that  he  is 
stricdy  correct,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  ap- 
pendix," i.  e.  something  appended  or  added  on  to  another  ? 
If  so,  he  should  be  told  that  ^^  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  what 
it  signifies ; "  and  that  the  word  "  appendix  "  does  not,  in 
common  English,  signify  dtlepage  and  index.     Another  gen- 
tleman has  the  face  unblushingly  to  send  forth  his  ddepage, 
dedication,  preface,   list  of  books   referred  to,   and  index, 
stitched  up  in  a  cover  by  themselves,  with  all  the  self-import- 
ance of  a  regular  number  of  the  work,  price  2s.  6d. !  —  half  a 
crown  sterling  !  —  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  price  of  one 
of  your  Magazines  !     Think  of  that,  Mr.  Editor !    Two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  lawful  money  of  the  realm  for  a  plain, 
unadorned,  typographical  tidepage,  dedication,  preface,  list 
of  books  referred  to,  and  index  {indices  I  ought  to  say,  fiir 
there  are  two),  the  whole  comprised  in  eight  pages  octavo  1 
Is  it  enough  for  these  gendemen  to  say,  **  AVe  never  engaged 
to  give  you  a  titlepage  and  index  without  paying  for  them  ?  " 
True ;  ihey  never. did:  but  I  ask  whether  any  one  purchaser. 
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when  he  began  to  take  the  work,  could  possibly  expect  to  be 
charged  for  such  thmgs  ?  An  author  has  no  occasion  to  de* 
clare  beforehand,  that  a  title  and  index  will  be  given  with  the 
work ;  because  they  are  to  be  looked  for  as  matters  of  course, 
unless  a  statement  is  made  to  the  contrary.  A  book  without 
a  title-page  would  be  like  a  man  without  a  face ;  and,  without 
an  index,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  without  a  rudder* 
But  if  an  author  thinks  proper  to  charge  extra  for  these  cont* 
mon  and  indispensable  necessaries,  surely  he  ought,  in  fair* 
ness,  to  state  as  much  in  the  outset  (which,  however,  would 
be  very  injudicious) ;  and  then  we  should  have  but  little  reason 
to  blame,  however  we  might  regret,  such  conduct :  because, 
if  any  one  chooses  to  make  a  bad  bargain  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  to  take  in  a  work  on  such  terms,  it  is  entirely  his  own 
fault*  It  is  the  sly  underhand  part  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  littleness  of  it,  with  which  I  am  disgusted.  Nor,  again,  is 
it  a  good  defence  for  these  gentlemen  to  turn  round  and  say, 
in  reply,  "  Caveat  emptor :  we  offer  these  things  at  such  a 
price :  do  as  you  like  about  buying  them."  What,  then,  are 
we  to  go  without  these  necessary  appendages,  after  having 
paid  handsomely  for  the  book  ?  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  honesty,  whether  this  is  fair  and  honourable 
dealing  ?  whether  such  a  practice  is  not  calculated  to  bring  the 
whole  race  of  periodical  authors  and  their  works  into  dis- 
repute ?  For  the  honour  of  naturalists,  I  do  hope  that  the 
blame  attaches  to  some  bookseller's  *  •  *,  or 

to  that  other  personage,  intimately  connected  with  literature, 
ycleped  **  the  printer's  devil,"  radier  than  to  the  respectable 
persons  whose  names  appear  in  these  costly  titlepages.  I 
should  be  happy  to  learn  that  my  insinuations  are  well 
founded ;  and  1  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  request  •  •  •  •  » 

When  Claude  Lorrain,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  cel^ 
brated  for  painting  figures,  disposed  of  his  pictures,  he  used 
to  say  to  the  purchasers,  ^^  I  seU  you  the  landscape,  but, 
mind,  I  give  you  the  figures."  But  these  gentry  I  have 
alluded  to  would  have  us  pay  for  their  wares,  in  a  manner, 
twice  aoer  ;  we  must  purchase  the  numbers,  and  then  pay  over 
and  above  for  the  tidepage  and  index  !  Observe,  I  am  not 
complaining  of  being  charged  a  fair  price  for  a  general  index 
to  a  long  series  of  volumes,  like  those  published  for  the  first 
twenty  and  forty  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Such 
indices,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  you  will  publish  at  the  end  of 
every  ten  or  dozen  volumes  of  your  miscellany ;  and,  I  assure 
you,  I  shall  be  among  the  first  to  order  them  of  the  book- 
seller, and  to  pay  ^e  cost  with  a  good  grace.  What  I  complain 
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of  is,  being  charged  enonnously  for  a  pkmi,  printed  titlepage 
and  index,  without  any  portrait  of  the  author,  without  any 
ornamental  vignette,  or  espensive  decorations,  but  merely  the 
ordinary  titlepage  and  index  to  the  volume ;  for  which  (if 
th^  ittust  be  paid  for  separately)  the  smallest  denomination 
of  the  current  coin  would  be  a  high  price ;  and  which,  in 
common  fairness,  ought  to  be  given  to  each  purchaser  (as 
Dr.  South  says),  ^^  like  paper  and  packthread,  into  the  bar-i 
gain." 

For  the  edification  of  all  concerned  in  these  petty  practices, 
I  will  now  take  leave  to  relate  a  very  homely  anecdote,  the 
moral  lesson  of  which  they  will  do  well  to  apply  to  themselves. 
When  I  was  at  school,  Mr.  Editor,  we  boys  used  to  buy  eat- 
ables of  an  old  woman  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a  very 
fair  dealer.  However,  schoolboy-like,  our  pockets,  too,  being 
sometimes  low,  we  were  always  for  having  a  good  pennyworth 
for  our  money ;  and  often  used  to  jeer  this  honest  old  crea« 
ture,  very  unjustly,  I  believe,  for  not  giving  us  good  measure. 
One  day  she  happened  to  be  weighing  out  some  sausage-meat, 
when  the  usual  cry  was  raised,  more  in  jest  than  earnest, 
**  Mother  Parker,  that  is  not  weight ! — rput  a  little  more  into 
the  scale."  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  she  replied,  "  you  shall  have 
good  weight,  I  warrant  you ;  for  1  promise  you,  my  lad,  I  will 
never  go  to  hell  for  half  a  pound  of  sausages."  I  have  to 
apologise  for  the  homeliness — the  coarseness^  if  you  will — and 
tndgarih/  of  this  anecdote ;  yet,  I  must  say,  the  strong  good 
sense  and  honest  principle  evinced  by  this  humble  but  respect- 
able tradeswoman  deserve  to  be  recorded  to  her  honour,  and 
may  advantageously  be  held  up  as  examples  for  the  imitation 
of  some  who  are  her  superiors  in  rank  and  education.  Half 
a  crown  or  three  and  sixpence  per  annum  can  hardly  be  a  sum 
of  consequence  to  any  one  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  periodical  work  on  natural  history.  •  But  nobody 
likes  to  think  himself  imposed  upon,  even  to  the  amount  of  a 
farthing.  And  I  speak  sincerely  when  I  say,  that  I  really  do 
grieve  to  see  the  names  of  respectable  authors  and  editors  — 
men  of  taste,  science,  and  education  —  naturalists  —  associ- 
ated with  such  paltry  artifices  as  those  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  expose.  For  their  own  credit  and  character's  sake, 
I  would  entreat  them  to  abandon  such  mean  conduct :  it  is 
calculated  to  disgust  the  public,  and  deter  many  from  giving 
their  support  to  a  most  convenient  and  pleasing  class  of  works, 
who  otherwise  might  be  well  disposed  to  do  so.*     At  the 

*  I  have  been  infonned,  on  miquesdonable  authority,  that  a  certain 
nobleman  of  the  higher  grade,  and  of  princely  fortune,  to  whom  mon^ 
could  be  only  a  secondary  consideration,  having  been  solicited  to  take  in  a 
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same  time  I  beg  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  wish  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain,  nor  to  have  an  author  publish  his  work  at  a 
loss.  No ;  *^  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Let  him, 
by  all  means,  sit  down  and  calculate  beforehand  what  will  be 
a  remunerating  return  for  his  labour;  at  what  rate  he  can 
afford  to  sell  his  numbers ;  let  him,  if  he  pleases,  be  quite  sure 
to  charge  enough^  provided  only  he  does  it  fairly,  openly,  and 
avowedly  from  the  first  Having  settled  these  points  with 
himself,  and  stated  them  to  the  public,  together  with  other 
particulars,  and  obtained  purchasers  upon  these  express  con- 
ditions, let  him  strictly  and  conscientiously  fulfil  hiis  engage- 
ments. Let  there  be  no  attempt  to  eke  out  some  extra-profit 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  plates ;  let  there  be  no 
aflerclaps  for  such  useful  but  unpretending  articles  as  a  title- 
page  and  index ;  no  miscalling  of  them  by  the  more  dignified 
and  imposing  appellation  of  an  ^<  appendix."  Let  no  respect- 
able author  or  editor  disgrace  himself  by  condescending  to  be 
guilty  of  such  mean  artifices :  but  having,  as  it  were,  **  sworn 
unto  his  neighbour,"  let  him  see  that  he  keep  his  promise^ 
<^  and  disappoint  him  not,  even  though  it  were  to  his  own 
hindrance."  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Purchaser  of  Periodicals. 


Art.  II.   On  the  Luminousness  of  the  Sea.  Read  before  the  Plinian 
Society.    By  W.  Baird,  Esq.,  Member  of  that  Society. 

The  remarkable  and  beautiful  Appearance,  so  fi*equendy 
seen  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  luminousness  of  the  sea,"  is  a  phenmnenon  so 
interesting  and  striking,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention,  not  only  of  every  man  of  science  who  has  ever  been 
placed  in  a  situation  to  see  it,  but  it  must  have  even  struck 
the  eye  of  the  most  casual  observer.  We  accordingly  find 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  it  has  been  observed  and  de- 
scribed by  different  authors,  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It 

rather  expensive  periodical  work,  of  which  he  approved,  refused  to  do  so, 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  meant  to  purchase  the  work  when  it 
was  completed.  No  reason,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  assigned  by  thisnofal&' 
man  why  he  would  not  take  in  the  work  by  numbers,  as  it  was  published ; 
but,  very  possibly,  he  might  have  had  his  suspicions,  owing  to  the  fi-equent 
occurrence  of  such  cases,  that  it  might  be  discontinued,  or  fall  off  in  merit, 
&c.  &c.  And  I  can  assert,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  are  many  per^ 
sons  who  have  a  rooted  objection  to  taking  in  works  by  numbers,  grounded 
on  the  apprehension  of  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  unhandsomOT  treated 
by  the  respective  editors. 
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is  to  be  seen  upon  our  own  shores,  and  in  our  own  seas ;  but 
though  we  agree  with  the  celebrated  MuUer,  in  the  beautiful 
introduction  to  his  Commentarius  de  Monoctdisj  "  Non  mutan-» 
dum  coelum,  non  trajicienda  maria,  non  petenda  et  vitae  et 
pecuniarum  dispendio,  loca  remotissima,  ut  invisa,  ut  inaudita 
inquiramus ;  ipsa  litora  vicina,  ipsa  patria  tellus,  lacus,  stagna^ 
rivi,  quid  quod  vada  et  qusevis  palustria  domestica,  mirando* 
nun  feracia  existunt."  *  Still  it  is  in  warmer  regions  and 
more  southernly  latitudes,  that  this  phenomenon  attains  its 
greatest  degree  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  In  these  situations 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  astonishment,  wonder, 
and  delight,  at  the  scenes  which  are  frequently  exhibited  to 
the  eyes  of  them  ^'  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  At  one 
time,  the  evening  serene  and  delightful,  a  pleasant  breeze  just 
filling  the  sails,  and  the  bow  of  the  vessel  throwing  the  water 
to  each  side,  as  it  gracefully  parts  the  yielding  waves,  all 
round  the  ship,  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  may  be  seen  innu- 
merable bright  spots  of  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  and  again 
disappearing,  like  a  host  of  small  stars  dancing  and  sparlding 
on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  At  another  time,  the  night  dark  and 
lowering,  a  fresh  breeze  urging  the  ship  rapidly  onwards 
through  her  pathless  track,  upon  looking  over  the  stem,  in 
addition  to  die  smaller  specks  just  now  mentioned,  large 
globes  of  living  fire  may  be  seen  wheeling  and  dancing  in  the 
smooth  water  in  the  wake  of  the  rudder;  now,  at  a  .great 
depth  shining  through  the  water,  then  rising  rapidly  to  the 
surface,  they  may  be  seen,  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wave, 
flashing  a  bright  spark  of  light,  sufficient  almost  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder ;  ana  now  again  they  may  be  traced 
floating  majestically  along,  till  they  gradually  disappear  in 
the  darkness  of  the  water  in  the  distance.  At  other  times^ 
again,  when  light  rain  is  falling,  or,  perhaps  previously 
to  the  rain  commg  on,  when  a  light  nimbose  cloud  is  over- 
spreading the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitated  by  the  ship 
passing  mrough  it,  or  curled  up  by  a  rope  towing  overboard 
in  a  bight,  a  beautiful  genercd  luminousness  is  diffused  all 
round,  bright  enough  to  illuminate  the  whole  ship's  side,  and 
the  lower  large  sails  which  may  be  set  at  the  time :  and  it  is 
no  unusual  occurrence  to  have  this  appearance  so  bright,  that 
a  person  with  Uttle  difficulty,  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  might  be  enabled  to  read  a  book  by  its  aid. 

*  **  dimes  are  not  to  be  changed,  seas  to  be  crossed,  nor  the  remotest 
lands  to  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  life  and  fortune,  that  we  ma^  search 
out  things  unheard  of  and  unseen;  the  bordering  shore,  our  native  land, 
lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  every  ford  and  every  neighbouring  marsh  abounds  in 
wondars." 
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What  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance  is  a  question 
which  has  been  often  asked,  has  been  freqtiently  attempted  to 
be  solved,  and  has,  till  lately,  been  generally  attempted  in  vain* 
Formerly  it  was  alleged  by  some  authors  (Mayer,  &c.),  that  it 
was  from  the  solar  light,  which  the  sea  had  absorbed  during 
the  day,  being  given  out  at  night:  by  others  (Bajon  and  Gentil]^ 
that  the  phenomenon  was  altogether  electrical ;  for,  said  they, 
it  is  excited  by  Iriction.  One  set  of  philosophers  asserted 
that  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  possessed,  of  themselves,  of  a 
phosphorescent  nature,  and  that  the  appearance  was  purely 
phosphoric ;  and  they  sat  down  quite  contented  with  having 
given  it  a  name,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  the 
proper  meaning  of  that  name :  while  another  party,  again, 
attributed  the  phenomenon  to  the  putrefaction  of  sea  water, 
equally  contented  with  the  last-mentioned  theorisers,  with 
assigning  a  cause  which  satisfied  themselves,  although  it  was 
only  in  other  words  confessing  to  the  world  their  ignorance 
upon  the  subject.  Nay,  though  the  luminous  bodies  them- 
selves had  been  examined  by  some  naturalists,  and  their 
animal  nature  made  obvious  to  their  eyes,  assisted  by  the 
microscope,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  examination 
were  still  wrong,  and  they  were  styled  particles  of  an  oily  or 
bituminous  nature,  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  preconceived 
opinions  of  the  observer.  It  was  not  indeed  till  lately  that  the 
real  cause  of  this  appearance  was  generally  adopted,  and  that  it 
was  acknowledged  by  most  authors  that  it  proceeded  firom 
animalcules.  This  opinion  has  been  slowly  and  gradually 
making  its  way,  and,  like  others  of  this  kind,  has,  from  that 
Yery  circumstance,  only  the  more  surely  acquired  strength 
and  solidity.  Every  day*s  examination  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  establishes  it  the  more,  and  already  various  spedes  of 
these  interesting  little  animals  are  known  to  naturalists. 

It  were  a  needless  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to 
refute  the  theories  of  the  various  authors  who  have  written 
upon  the  cause  of  the  luminousness  of  the  sea,  some  of  which 
I  have  stated  above.  It  cannot  proceed  from  putrefaction,  for 
we  do  not  find  the  ocean  ever  in  a  putrid  state ;  and  moreover 
it  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  that  when  fishes  and  other  marine 
animals  have  fairly  commenced  the  putrefactive  process,  their 
luminousness  ceases  altogether.  No  attempt  has  ever  been 
made,  I  believe,  to  prove  that  sea-water  contains  phosphorus 
in  its  composition ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  refute  an  opinion 
which  has  no  foundation.  The  idea  of  the  sea  giving  out  the 
light  during  the  night  which  it  had  absorbed  during  the  day, 
is  so  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  appearance  itself  that  it 
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were  of  as  much  use  seriously  to  refute  it,  as  to  sit  down  and 
cavil  with  the  opinion  of  the  poet  who  describes  the  luminous 
nature  of  the  sea  to  be 

"  As  though  the  lightnings  there  had  spent  their  shafts, 
And  left  the  fra^ents  glittering  on  the  field.'' 

It  is  equally  unprofitable  to  take  notice  of  the  other 
theories,  they  are  all  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  they  are  all 
unsupported  by  facts ;  while  the  true  cause,  the  existence  of 
animalcules,  receives  support  and  confirmation  by  every  day's 
experience,  and  rests  upon  facts,  numerous  and  easily  proved. 
Suffice  it  at  present  to  say,  that  the  animalcules  have  been 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous  appearance, 
and  in  vast  numbers ;  and  that,  in  every  instance  where  the 
water  has  been  properly  examined  when  luminous,  great 
quantities  of  animalcules  have  been  seen ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  water  has  not  been  luminous,  the  animal- 
cules have  not  been  present,  thus  affording  satisfactory  proof 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  light  so  given  out. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  considerable  variety  of  marine 
animals  have  been  described  and  figured  by  authors  as  lumi- 
nous. Amongst  the  MoUdsca,  the  Pholas  d^ctylus  has  long 
been  known  to  possess  this  property,  having  been  described 
as  luminous  by  a  naturalist  well  known  in  this  Society,  I  mean 
Pliny.  Amongst  the  Vermes,  the  Nereis  noctiluca  is  also  well 
known.  Amongst  the  Crustacea,  several  species  of  the  genera, 
C^cer,  Lync^u^,  and  Limulus ;  and,  amongst  the  zoophytes, 
several  species  of  the  genera  Medilso,  Beroe,  and  Pennltula 
have  long  ago  been  described  as  possessing  the  same  property, 
while  an  immense  number  of  new  genera  and  species  have 
been  ascertained  by  Dr.  M accuUoch,  but  which  have  never 
yet  been  published*  It  is  with  the  intention,  therefore,  merely 
of  adding  my  mite  to  the  information  already  acquired  upon 
this  subject,  and  attempting  to  extend  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  species  of  animalcules  which  inhabit  the  sea  and 
possess  a  luminous  quality,  that  I  presume  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  and  remarks. 

In  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Macartney,  in  the  Phil.  Trans^ 
1810,  that  gentleman  describes  and  gives  representations  of  a 
considerable  number  of  these ;  and,  from  various  observations 
and  patient  research,  he  concludes  that  on  our  coasts,  and  per- 
haps in  general  throughout  the  ocean,  the  luminousness  of  the 
sea  depends  chiefly  upon  one  species,  which  he  denominates  the 
Medusa  scintillans.  During  a  late  voyage  to  India  and  China, 
I  had  various  opportunities  of  observing  the  animals  which 
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produce  this  effect,  and  of  a  eood  many  of  these  I  made 
sketches  as  accurately  as  I  could.  From  these  observations, 
and  upon. comparing  one  of  the  figures  I  made  with  that  of 
Macartney,  I  should  presume  that  that  gentleman's  opinion  is 
so  far  correct,  although  he  stops  far  too  short  in  his  general 
conclusions.  Upon  examining  the  sea  water  at  various  times, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  I  generally  found  that  when 
the  water  was  most  luminous,  there  then  was  agreater  abundance 
than  at  other  times  of  small  round  globular  bodies,  of  the 
size  of  grains  of  sand,  or  varying  from  that  size  to  a  very  smaD 
pin's  head.     The  accompanying  sketches  0%.81.  a  b)  were 
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made  upon  examining  these  bodies  through  a  microscope; 
and  though  they  difier  a  little  from  the  figure  of  Macartney, 
tKey  still  approach  pretty  near  to  it  in  general  resemblance. 
They  were  perfect  spheres,  were  covered  all  over  with  innu- 
merable small  round  spots,  much  more  distinctly  so,  than  as 
figured  by  Macartney,  and  instead  of  a  puckered  opening  in 
the  centre  as  described  by  him,  those  I  observed  had  a  dark 
circular  spot  in  the  centre,  with  a  rim  round  it.  The  circum- 
ference was  rather  opaque ;  the  rest,  however,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  little  round  spots,  was  perfectly  transparent.  At 
times  they  presented  the  f^pearance  in  6,  instead  of  the  cir- 
cular spot  in  the  centre,  having  a  dark  streak  running  through 
it}  throughout  its  whole  breadth ;  but  generally  their  appear- 
ance was  as  represented  in  a,  and  frequently  I  observed  them 
enveloped  as  it  were  in  a  gelatinous-looking  bag,  very  thin 
and  transparent. 

A  little  animal  was  observed  by  Forster,  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  be  very  luminous.  This  is  represented  by 
Macartney,  also,  from  Forster's  original  drawings ;  and,  from 
its  great  resemblance,  he  considers  it  as  the  same  with  his 
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Mediisa  scintiUaiis.     I  have  copi^  both  of  these  fign^ 
iJ^'  ,^2-  a  bf  c  d) ;   and    perhaps    it  may    be  found  that 

both  of  these,  and  mme  also, 
are  the  same  animals.  These 
little  bodies  were  generally  to 
be  se^n  when  the  water  was 
Imninous,  and  at  times  were 
very  abundant,'  especially  in 
straits  and  near  land.  Their 
real  size,  I  have  already  said, 
was  generally  about  that  of  a 
grain  of  sand ;  but,  when  seen 
shining  in  the  water,  their  ap- 
parent size  was  very  much 
mcreased.  Upon  taking  up  a  bucketful  of  water  from  aloi^- 
side;  and  pouring  it  upon  the  deck,  innumerable  spots  might  be 
seen  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  which,  when  taken  up  oh 
die  finger  and  carried  to  a  light,  were  scarcely  discernible  by 
the  ndked  eye.  Magnified  thus  by  the  refraction  of  the 
ivater  and  their  own  light,  when  the  countless  millions  of  them 
are  scattered  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  upon  its  being 
agitated  and  set  in  motion  by  the  ship's  way  through  it^  th^ 
appearance  then  presented  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

Though  these  little  animals  were  the  most  abundant  per- 
)iaps  of  any,  there  were  several  others  that  were  also  very 
numerous;  and  first  those  represented  in^/^.  81.  c  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  They  occufred  very  frequently  in  the 
open  ocean,  in  straits,  and  near  land,  and  were  most  abun- 
dant at  those  times  when  the  sea  was  very  luminous.  Hie 
natural  size  of  these  bodies  is  about  half  that  of  a  pin's  head ; 
they  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  numerous  tentacula, 
.each  one  of  which  is  composed  of  numerous  joints*  These 
apparently  spring  from  a  dark  spot  in  the  centra,  which  ig 
'most  probably  the  body  of  the  animal,  though  I  could  not 
make  out  distinctly  any  particular  organs  belonging  to  it.  In 
general,  when  under  the  microscope,  there  were  to  be  seen  a 
considerable  number  of  very  small  round  bodies  (invisible  to 
the  naked  eye),  attached  to  the  tentacula,  or  swimming  round 
about  them,  and  which  I  only  saw  in  company  with  tnis  ani- 
mal. They  were  wheel-shaped,  transparent,  with  a  dark  streak 
running  through  the  centre,  and  possessed  considerable  celerity 
of  motion,  which  was  of  two  kinds,  a  circular  motion  upon  their 
bases,  and  a  rotatory  motion  upon  their  axes  like,  that  of  a  wheel, 
the  latter^  which  was  perhaps  the  one  most  commonly  used. 
Another  body,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  last,  occurred  also  very  n-equenSy  in  company  with  it. 
Vol.111.  — No.  14.  y 
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It  is  about  the  fourteenth  of^  inch  in  length,  and  app»- 
rently  consists  of'tentacula  ^one,  no  central  nucleus  i^eing 
observable.  Each  of  theten^ula  is  jointed  numerously,  am 
the  whole  were  arranged  Amewhat  in  the  form  of  an  hour- 
glass, or  like  a  bundle  oi  faggots,  loosely  tied  in  the  middle, 
and  spreading  out  at  eac^  end.  (^.  8 1 .  cQ  The  tentacula  evi- 
dently appeared  to  be  o6nnectedin  the  centre,  but  were  loose, 
and  unattached  at  th^  extremities.  They  occurred  princi- 
pally in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  but  were  also  frequently  seen 
in  the  open  ocean.  No  description  or  representation  of  these 
two  last-mentioned  linimals,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been 
given.  I  consider  myself,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude,  in 
the  mean  time,  thilt  they  are  new  species ;  but,  as  Dr.  M accul- 
loch  has  ascertained  a  great  number  of  new  genera,  and  as 
these  may  belong  to  some  of  his,  I  shall  decline  for  the  present 
giving  them  names.  The  same  is  to  be  remarked  of  aU  the 
other  animals  which  I  shall  describe  to-night :  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  they  are  all  hitherto  undescribed,  and  as  the  seas  in 
which  I  procured  them  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
examined  by  naturalists  in  respect  to  the  animals  in  question, 
I  may  on  this  account  be  the  more  bold  to  describe  them  as 
new.  Along  with  these  last  two^  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
two  other  kinds  occurred  in  considerable  abundance.  The 
one  (J^.  81.  ^)  was  composed  of  short,  thick,  curved  ten- 
tacula, disposed  in  a  circular  manner,  all  meeting  in  the  centre, 
and  entwining  with  each  other.  They  were  not  jointed,  dif- 
fering materially  in  this  respect  Irom  the  two  already  described. 
The  other  (^.  81./)  was  composed  of  short  straight  taitacula, 
not  jointed,  disposed  in  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  and  at  times 
as  in  g^,  they  appeared  to  be  as  it  were  double,  as  if  one  were 
attached  to  and  growing  out  of  the  other ;  natural  size  of  the 
last  two  specie^  scarcely  that  of  a  very  small  pin's  point, 
g  being  about  double  the  size  of  the  others. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  little  animal,  a  Mediisa,  occurred 
once  to  me  in  the  Straits  of  Banca,  which  evidendy  possessed 
a  luminous  property.  I  only  procured  one  specimen,  and  it 
was  during  the  day.  After  examination  it  was  removed  into 
a  wineglass  full  of  clear  sea-water,  and  kept  till  evening.  When 
taken  to  a  dark  place,  the  water,  upon  its  surface  being  struck 
and  agitated  by  the  finger,  immediately  gavcf  out  severed  briglft 
sparks.  Tliis  luminousness,  however,  soon  ceased,  the  agitation 
of  the  water  being  continued ;  but,  when  left  undisturbed  fiir 
some  time,  it  seemed  to  recover  its  power,  again  emitting  vivid 
flashes  of  light,  upon  being  struck  smartly  with  the  top  of  the 
finger.  The  animal  itself  (^g.81.  A),  as  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope^ appeared  to  consist  of  a  hollow  transparent  geUtinous 
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ba^  open  in  the  o^itre,  and  containing  within  it  an  elongated 
bo^,  fixed,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pedestal,  and  divided  at  the  sum- 
mit into  four  lobes.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  was  set  all  round  with 
curved  tentacula,  somewhat  resembling  tadpoles,  and  attached 
by  their  largest  extremi^,  in  number  about  fourteen.  The 
whole  of  these  bodies,  auring  the  time  the  animal  was  under, 
the  microscope,  were  in  constant  motion,  the  edges  of  the  sac 
contracting  suddenly,  and  as  quickly  opening  again;  the  central 
body  and  the  tentacula  moving  simultaneously.  The  natural 
size  of  this  interesting  little  animal  was  about  that  of  a  small 
pin's  head.  A  figure  of  a  Mediisa  is  given  by  Macartney,  of 
the  natural  size,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  this  animal  I 
hdve  described,  but  difiering  materially  in  many  respects. 
This  which  I  have  Copied  from  Macartney's  paper  (Jig.  82.  ^), 
may  be  compared  with  mine.  The  family  resemblance  is 
sufficiently  great  to  constitute  them  of  the  same  genus.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  animals,  all  of  which  may  be  perhaps  referred 
to  the  Medilsa  and  Actinia  tribe,  there  occurred  two  other 
bodies  of  a  different  figure  and  construction,  and  apparently 
animals.     The  first  ofthese  (fg.  83.  a)  occurred  in  consider- 


able quantity,  especially  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  in  the 
Java  Sea ;  and  though  I  cannot  say  I  observed  these  bodies 
distinctly  luminous,  they  seldom  occurred  except  at  such 
times  as  when  the  sea  was  vividly  so.  They  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  short,  oval,  hollow  tubes,  quite  transparent,  finely 
jointed  to  each  other  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  so  exceedingly 
brittle  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  but  firag- 
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ments  for  examination.  About  the  centre  of  each  tube  or 
division  there  appeared  a  dent^or  depression,  marked  by  a 
dark  line,  and  in  this  hollow  lay  a  small  round  body  like  an 
ovum.  Nearer  the  extremities,  also,  were  to  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  small  round  bodies,  shaped  like  nails  and  pretty  r^;u- 
•larly  disposed.  In  some,  as  in  a,  the  tubes  or  joints  seemed 
almost  detached  from  each  other,  except  where  they  were 
united  by  a  small  point.  In  others,  as  in  6,  they  seemed  to 
enter  each  other  by  a  sharp  point  at  the  extremity ;  this  dif- 
ference most  probably  arising  from  the  position  of  the  objects 
while  under  examination.  The  natural  size  of  «ach  joint 
appeai'ed  to  be  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  The  other 
body  (Jig,  83.  c)  only  occurred  once  to  me,  and  it  appeared 
also  to  be  a  fragment  It  wa^  coiled  round  in  a  ^^^rular 
manner  like  a  snake,  not  forming  a  perfect  circle,  as  the 
extremities,  which  were  both  open,  did  not  meet  Through 
its  whole  length  it  was  separated  into  a  great  many  divisions  or 
short  tubes,  each  band  of  division  or  septum  being  double,  and 
each  division  containing  a  dark  spot  Ih  its  centre  Tike  an  ovum. 
Natural  size  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  circumference.  ■ 

Hiese  eight  species  of  animals  all  belong  to  the  ^calepha 
of  Cuvier ;  but  there  are  other  animals,  more  perfect  and  of  a 
higher  organisation,  which  have  also  been  found  to  produce 
this  luminousness  in  the  sea.  Several  of  these  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  two  or  three  species  of  C&icer,  &c. ;  but  there 
are  also  a  good  many  of  the  Crustacea^  belonging  to  the  order 
Entomostraca  of  MuUer,  which  possess  this  property,  a  few 
of  which  I  hAve  already  mentioned,  as  the  Limulus  noctilucus, 
an  animal  described  and  figured  by  Macartney  (although, 
.  according  to  Leach,  this  insect  is  not  a  Limulus,  but  a  species 
of  a  genus  unknown),  and  the  Lynceu5,  which  is  described  by 
Riville,  and  which  MuUer  says  very  much  resembles  his  L. 
brachydrus.  While  engaged  in  examining  the  animals  I 
*  have  just  described,  several  species  belonging  to  this  order, 
*  became  known  to  me,  some  of  which  were  abundant  at  the 
times  that  the  sea  was  most  luminous,  while  others,  again, 
occurred  only  occasionally.  Some  of  these  are  evidently- 
luminous,  others  did  not  appear  so :  but,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  these  litde  creatures  have  the  power  of  giving  out  or  re- 
taining their  luminousness  at  pleasure,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  many  instances  it  escaped  my  notice ;  especially  as  they 
are  extremely  shortlived,  dying  very  soon  after  being  taken  ' 
up  out  of  the  sea.  The  observations,  too,  of  sevei*al  naturalists 
of  late',  as  Dr.  M acculloch,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  property  of 
giving  out  light  is  in  all  probability  possessed  by  all  these 
little  inhabitants  of  the  deep  ;  and,  as  this  fiicultyis  evidently 
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given  to  tliem  as  a  defence  and  protection,  and^  enable  them  • 
to  take  their  prey  in  their  deep  and  dark  abodes  in  the 
fathomless  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
it  is  given  to  the  whole  tribe  of  marine  animals.  Independently 
of  this,  however,  some  of  these  little  creatures  are  extremely 
interesting,  and,  as  little  has  been  added  to  this  order  of 
beings  since  the  time  of  MuUer,*  figures  and  descriptions  of 
several  new  species,  although  these  are  perhaps  rather  imper* 
feet,  may  still  be  worthy  of  notice ;  and,  even  though  they  are 
not  sufficiently  correct  to  entitle-  them  to  be  classified  and 
named,  it  is  possible  they  may  assist  future  labourers  in  this, 
much  neglected  branch  of  natural  history. 

One  of  these  Entomostraca,  which  occurred  several  times, 
in  .company  with  those  luminous  animals  already  described 
(^•31.  abed),  and  in  considerable  abundance  when  the 
sea  was  most  luminous,  is  figured  in^^«  83.  d.  The  head  and 
body  are  in  one,  flat,  of  an  oval  shape ;  tail  double,  each  por- 
tion terminated  by  a  fasciculus  of  fine  hairs ;  antennae  two, 
linear,  armed  with  hairs  or  bi'istles  on  botli  sides,  which 
point  forwards;  eyes  two,  situated  laterally,  and  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
body,  close  to  the  tail,  were  two  dark  substances  projecting 
outwards,  most  probably  the  ovaries.  The  body  of  the  ani-  . 
mal  was  quite  transparent,  and  showed  the  viscera  and  the' 
red  blood  in  motion ;  natural  size,  a  grain  of  sand,  Tliis  little 
animal  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one  of  Muller's 
figures,  a  species  of  Cyclops ;  but  as  that  genus  is  -character- 
ised as  having  only  one  eye,  and  as  I  made  out  distinctly  two 
in  this  specimen,  I  cannot,  till  another  opportunity  occurs  of 
farther  examination,  refer  it  to  tliat  genus.  Two  other  little 
creatures,  however,  occurred,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
referring  to  the  Cyclops  of  M uUer.  (^.  83.  e  BXiAf)  One  or 
two  species  have  been  ascertained,  by  Sir  C.  Giesecke  in  Green- 
land, to  be  luminous,  and  Dr.  MaccuUoch  has  added  thirty- 
three  new  species  in  our  own  seas,  all  of  them  highly  luminous. 
The  first  of  these  which  I  have  represented  (fig.  83.  ^)  is  an 
exceedingly  nimble  little  creature ;  and,  not  being  larger  than 
A  pin's  point,  it  required  great  attention  to  be  able  to  follow 
its  movemeifts.  The  body  is  .of  an  oval  shape,  divided  into 
iive  segments ;  antennae  two,  linear,  covered  with  prickles  or 
hairs,  and  fully  the  length  of  the  body ;  feet  about  five  on  each 
side ;  tail  double,  each  division  terminated  by  a  number  of 
fine  hairs;  eye,  one;  the  round  spots  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  are  ova.  This  species  somewhat  resembles  the 
C  riibens  of  MuUer  (Entom&traca,  tab.  xvL  fig.  3.) ;  it  is, 
however,  a  very  distinct  species.    Fig.  SS./  is  also  a  Cyclops, 
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possessing  great  rapidity  of  modon,  and  almost  dnding  ob- 
servation as  it  darts  through  the  water ;  body  oblong,  divided 
into  six  segments ;  tail  con^ting  of  two  long  fine  hairs  or 
setae,  fully  the  lengdi  of  the  bo^  of  the  animal ;  eye,  one ; 
antennse  two,  linear,  beset  with  setse ;  feet  about  five  on  each 
side ;  a  very  distinct  species  &om  the  last,  and  very  di£ferent 
from  any  of  Mailer's.  Fig.  83.  e  is  the  more  common  of  die 
two,  occurring  in  the  Atlantic,  Straits  of  Malacca,  &c. ;  f  I 
.  only  observed  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  i%.  83.^  belongs 
to  a  different  genus  altogether ;  head  and  body  in  one;  very 
obtuse  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  tail,  which  consists  of  two  divisions,  each  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  fine  setse;  eyes  two,  lateral  and  inferior.  From 
under  these,  on  each  side,  are  projected  two  short  antennae.  I 
could  only  see  this  animal  in  a  prone  situation,  and  on  thai 
account  could  only  see  two  legs  near  his  lower  extremity. 
The  colour  of  this  curious  little  creature  was  of  a  beautiful 
silvery  hue,  with  a  pearly  lustre :  the  l^ody  was  transpareot, 
and  }iis  viscera  and  red  blood  could  be  disdncdy  seen  in  con- 
stant motion.  Natural  size,  a  grain  of  sand ;  found  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Fig.  83.  A  is  an  exceedingly  minute 
animal,  but  not  possessing  such  celerity  of  motion  as  several 
of  the  last-mentioned ;  head  rather  large  and  obtuse ;  body 
Oval,  connected  to  the  head  by  a  narrower  portion,  or  neck; 
eyes,  two;  antenhie  four,  the  inferior  of  the  two  shorter  than 
the  upper  ones ;  no  tail ;  lower  extremity  of  the  body  enuu> 
ginate ;  body  hairy ;  natatory  feet  collected  into  three  dusters 
on  each  side,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body.  This  ani* 
mal  was  quite  transparent,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
the  mouth  could  be  distinctly  seen,  of  an  oval  shape,  opening 
and  shutting  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Habitat,  Straits  of  Ma* 
lacca.  * 

These  litde'  animals  are  extremely  interesting  in  many 
respects ;  but  there  was  one  which  I  obtorved  stSl  more  so 
than  any  other  yet  described,  not  from  his  motions,  which 
were  surpassed  in  quickness  by  the  Cyclops,  lior  firom  his 
colour,  which  was  far  exceeded  by^.  83.^,  but  from  his  ani* 
inal  economy  and  the  curious  provisions  with  which  he  is  ea* 
dowed  for  catching  his  food.  This  extremely  interesting  little 
animal  is  represented  injig.  83.  i,  and  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  last.  Body  oblong,  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments, the  upper  one  the  largest,  the  lower  cHie  oval  and 
smaller  than  the  rest;  head  large  and  obtuse;  eyes  two; 
antennae  four,  two  on  each  side,  one  much  shorter  than  the 
other ;  natatory  feet  consbting  of  four  clusters,  two  on  each 
side,  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  was  covered  at 
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the  sides  with  long  hairs.  On  each  side,  about  the  middle  of 
the  head,  and  also  on  each  side  of  the  last  segment  of  the 
body,  or  what^  perhaps,  may  be  termed  the.  tail,  there  is 
attached  a  circular  fasciculus  of  fine  short  hairs ;  the  body 
being  quite  transparent,  the  mouth  and  viscera  could  be  plainly 
seen.  Its  motion  was  rather  slow,  the  long  hairs  composing 
its  natatory  feet  were  gently  put  in  motion;  so  as  slowly  and 
gracefully  to  carry  him  a  short  distance  through  the  water ; 
he  would  then  stop,  and  immediately  set  the  circular  fasciculi 
of  .short  hairs  already  mentioned,  at  his  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  in  motion,  which  was  so  exceedingly  rapid  as  at 
first  to  escape  detection.  This  very  quick  ctfcukr  motion 
produced  a  regular  whirlpool  in  the  water  around  him,  which 
extended  in  a  very  short  time  to  a  considerable  distance,  the 
inouth  of  the  animal  for9ung  the  centre  of.  the  vortex.  The 
objects  all  round  about  were  thus  put  in  motion,  and  sucked 
into  the  part  where  his  mouth  is  situate,'  which  at  such  times 
was  constantly  and  rapidly  contracting  and  dilating,  swallow- 
ing some  objects  and  rejecting  others,  the  viscera  at  the  same 
time  haying  evidently  a  strong  vermicular  motion.  It  appeared 
to  be  very  rapacious,  as  the  whole  time  it  was  under  the 
microscope  it  seemed  to  be  almost  constantly  in  search  of 
food.  Found  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  whole  construc- 
tion and  motions  of  this  singular  little  being  were  extremely 
interesting ;  and  although  in  general  the  animals  of  this  nature 
are  so  exceedingly  minute  in  their  structure,  as  to  render  them 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  even  when  once  se^n,  to  be 
thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of  a  rational  being's  attention,  who 
could  witness  the  beautiuil  provision  of  nature  fpr  the  supply 
of  such  a  diminutive  creature  as  this  described,  scarcely  the 
sisse  of  a  small  pin's  head,  without  agreeing  with  Muller,  the 
best  historian  of  this  family  of  creat^  .beings  ?  ^'  Nosci  dign^ 
hae^  animalculai,  non  quia  l)eus  maximus  in  minimis  est,  aeque 
enim  magnus  in  omnibus,  at  ob  eximiam  membrorum  exilita^ 
tem,  miram  organorum  diversitatem,  varia  Creatoris  eundem 
finem  obtinendi  media,  et  pulchritudinem  et  proportibnem 
quam  nihil  excellit.' • 

'  I  have  still  two  other  animals  to  describe^  belonging,  how*- 
ever,  to  different  classes  from  the  last  mentioned.  The  one 
(J^.  83.  k)  is  evidently  a  Plan^ia,  in  its  motion  very  much 
resembling  the  leech ;  natural  size,  a  grain  of  sand ;  colour 

*  '*  These  animalcules  deserve  to  be  known,  not  because  God  is  greatest 
in  smallest  things,  for  he  is  equally  great  in  all  things,  but  on  account  of 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  members,  the  wonderhil  diversity  of  their 
oi^gans,  the  various  means  used  by  the  Creator  for  attaining  the  same  end^ 
aod  9  beauty  and  proportion  which  nothiiig  excels." 

y  4 
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iM^te ;  found  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca*  Hie  other  {Jlg.M*  t) 
belongs  to  a  genus  unknown  to'  me.  It  is  exceedingly  nimble 
in  its  motions ;  the  head,  which  is  rather  large  and  unshapelj) 
was  enveloped  in  a  membranous  bag,  which  seeined  alsa 
extended  over  the  whole  body.  It  was  quite  transparent^  the 
body  spotted  with  bars  of  a  dark  colour.  Found  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  drawing  up  this  paper  for  the  Society,  I  have  not  gone 
to  any  length  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  luminoosness  of 
the  sea  is  caused  solely  by  the  presence  of  animalcules,  and  this, 
for  the  following  reason,  viz.,  that  there  scarcely  now  exists 
a  doubt  upon  the  subgect  Any  arguments  whidi  I  could  have 
produced  may  be  found  much  better  expressed  and  more 
forcibly  illustrated  by  referring  to  Dr.  Macculloch  end  Mr. 
Macartney.  I  should  like,  however,  to  make  two  remarks 
before  I  close  this,  I. am  afhdd,  uninteresting  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should  like  to  correct  an  error  into 
whidi,  I  conceive,  Dn  Macculloch  has  fallen,  an  error  pro- 
duced by  his  wandering  a  little  into  theory,  and  neglecting  facts 
and  experience.  He  has  stated  that  in  general,  when  the  sea  is 
luminous,  we  will  find  the  colour  of  the  water  to  be  greenish ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  will  never  see  the  blue  water  dt 
the  ocean  possessed  of  a  luminous  appearance ;  ^^  for,"  says  he, 
*'  the  phenomenon  is  never  seen  except  when  animalcules  aro 
present  in  the  water,  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  ocean  depends 
upon  the  circumstance  tliat  there  are  no  animalcules  to  be 
found  in  it,  therefore  we  will  never  find  this  water  to  be 
luminous."  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  as  to  the  cause  of  die 
light  given  out  by  the  sea;  out,  I  humbly  conceive,  with  regard 
to  his  other  statement,  he  is  decidedly  incorrect  Not  only 
does  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  occur  in  blue  water,  but  I 
have  myself  caught  numerous  animalcules  in  it,  which  evi- 
dently producedthat  luminous  appearance ;  and  this  fact  will 
be  found,  instead  of  invalidating  his  former  opinion,  to 
strengthen  it  the  more,  as  it  shows  clearly  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  sea,  when  the  water  is  possessed  of  a  luminous  quality, 
there  animalcules  are  to  be  found. 

2dly,  It  is  an  opinion  held  by  sailors, -and  which  is  to  be 
found  as  having  prevailed  amongst  that  class  of  people  from 
the  earliest  times,  that  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  is  a  fore« 
runner  of  stormy  weather ;  and  this  opinion  has  even  been 
taken  up  and  defended  by  several  authors,  who  have  written 
upon  this  subject.  Having  long  been  aware  of  this  fact,  it 
amused  me  not  a  little  to  observe  a  work  published  about  two 
years  ago,  in  which  the  author  very  modestly  assumes  to  him- 
self the  merit  of  the  discovery,  that  this  appearance,  fai  the  sea 
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is  a  presage  of  a  storm.  Not  only  is  this  assertion  perfectly 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  our  author,  the  very  same  observation 
having  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  for 
perhaps  several  centuries;  but  it  is,  even,  like  many  other 
popular  opinions,  founded  in  error,  or  at  least  upon  very 
limited  experience.  Many  a  heavy  gale  have  I  encountered^ 
yea,  even  hurricanes  have  swept  over  us  while  on  the  deep,  with- 
out their  having  ever  been  so  kind  as  to  send  a  host  of  bright 
scintillators  to  warn  us  of  our  danger ;  and  had  any  confidence 
been  placed  on  this  vulgar  opinion,  and  had  we  trusted  to  the 
Med  jlsa  scintillans,  or  the  C^cer  fulgens,  instead  of  our*  baro- 
meter or  sympiesometer,  instead  of  now  addressing  the  Plinian 
Society,  I  had  perhaps  long  ago  been  buried  deep  in  the 
fathomless  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. '  The  fact  of  the  mat^ 
ter  is,  that  very  frequently  these  little  animals  seem,  like  many 
others  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  be  aware  of  the  change  of 
weather;  and,  instead  of  giving  warning  by  their  shining  brighter 
at  such  times  than  they  did  before,  they  disappear  altogether, 
no  doubt  taking  refuge  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves  by 
descending  to  a  more  secure  situation  deep  in  the  water.  Ana 
even  when  at  times,  as  it  no  doubt  occasionally  does  happen; 
the  sea  in  bad  weather  is  particularly  luminous,  it  is  evidently 
produced  by  large  MediW,  such  as  the  M.  pellilcens  of  Sir 
J.  Banks,  and  other  large  animals,  and  only  takes  place  when 
the  gale  has  already  arrived,  being  nothing  more  than  a  con-t- 
comitant,  not  the  forerunner,  of  an  agitated  sea.  From  my 
own  observations  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  say  that  it  is  at 
all  connected  with  meteorological  appearances,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  more  brilliant  and  more  gene^ 
rally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  immediately  before 
or  during  very  light  rain,  not  absolutely  during  a  calm,  but 
when  there  is  only  a  gentle  breeze  at  the  time.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  at  such  times  the  sea  particularly  luminous; 
and  have  also  heard  it  remarked  by  seamen  as  a  forerunner 
of  rain.  This,  however,  like  every  other  prognostic,  fre* 
quently  fails,  only  showing  how  little  all  such  prognostics  are 
to  be  attended  to. 

Park  Street^  Edinburghj  My  14.  1829. 


Art.  III.  Aoamnt  af  an  Ormthological  Visit  to  the  Islands  cf 
SheOand  and  Orkney y  in  the  Summer  tf  1828.  By  Richard 
Drosibr,  Esq. 

Sir, 
From  the  perusal  ofone  of  your  interesting 'Numbers  of 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
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you  an  account  of  the  ccunmeaceiiient  of  my  researches 
through  the  Islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney^  in  the  summer 
of  1 828,  in  the  ornithological  department  of  zoology ;  possibly 
you  may  honour  it  with  a  place  in  your  pages. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  that  drew  me  to  Shetland  was 
a  wish  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  skua  gull  (Lestris  CsLtaric^ 
tes),  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  him 
in  his  native  haunts.  Foula,  a  small  and  rocky  island  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Mainland,  is  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  this  bird ;  and  to  its  high  and  lofty  hills  it  an- 
nually arrives  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  It  being  then 
the  fishing  season,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage 
over,  as  on  that  depends  the  Shetlandecs'  sole  existence  in  the 
winter.  Having,  however,  through  the  friendly  assistance  of 
Mr.  Scot,  the  proprietor  of  Foula,  at  last  procured  a  boat,  a 
fiur  wind  and  a  few  hours  brought  me  to  the  general  landing- 
place  of  ^^  island.  The  accommodations  here  are  miserabfy 
bad :  two  old  chairs  and  a  few  blankets  were  the  sole  apology 
{(X  a  bed ;  and,  as  for  food,  milk  and  oat-cake  of  the  coarsest 
kind  oan  only  be  obtained,  together  with  a  few  eggs ;  but  the 
ornithologist,  with  the  assistance  of  his  gun,  is  able  to  subsist 
very  tolerably  upon  the  wild  pigeons  and  a  few  snipes. 

Foula  is  certainly  a  romantic  curiosity,  being  about  three 
miles  in  circumference ;  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  presenting  their 
cone-shaped  sununits,  traverse  it  from  south-east  to  north- 
west; and  the  ascent*  upon  the  north-east  side  is  extremely 
steep,  so  much  so,  that,  to  attain  the  top^  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  hold  of  the  dwarf  heather  at  every  step ;  on  the  other 
side,  they  gradually  slope  away  to  the  sea,  and,  ending  ab- 
ruptly, present  the  most  stupendous  and  awftil  precipices. 
The  natives  are  kind  and  hospitable,  ever  willing  to  lend  you 
all  the  assistance  possible,  to  guide  you  through  the  cUfi, 
9cale  the  rocks,  and  brave  the  most  perilous  dangers,  with  a 
careless  indifference ;  for,  nursed  from  infancy  amid  die  roar 
of  wbids  and  waves,  and  the  boiling  lash  of  the  foaming  surge, 
they  traverse,  with  perfect  ease,  the  most  towering  and  splink- 
ter-shaped  pinnacles  of  rock,  in  quest  of  wild  fowl  for  sub- 
sistence. 

The  skua  gull,  called  by  the  natives  Buncie,  is  held  and 
cherished  by  them  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  kindness; 
and  nothing  hurts  their  feelings  more  than  to  see  the  death  of 
thehr  favourite  bird.  I  was  particularly  requested,  upon  my 
^rst  arrival,  by  two  or  three  elderly  natives,  to  spare  this  bird ; 
as  to  the  skua  were  almost  entirely  trusted  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  their  .lambs,  during  the  summer  months,  that  are 
always  allowed  to  wander  unrestrained  over  the  island.  These 
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birds  possess  an  inveterate  dislike  against  the  eagle  and  ravea; 
for  no  -sooner  does  the  broad«  and  rounded  wing  of  the  eagle 
appear  emerging  fix>m  his  rocky  habitation  amid  the  difis, 
than  the  skua  descends  upon  him  from  the  tops  of  the  moun* 
tains,  in  bodies  of  three  or  four,  and  never  fail  to  force  the 
eagle  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  natives  always  reward  his 
services,  by  casting  from  their  boats  the  refuse  portion  of  the 
fresh*caught  fish,  which  he  seizes  with  greedy  avidity,  snatcb- 
ing  it  almost  from  the  bands  of  the  fisherman. 

I  was  particularly  amused  one  evening,  when  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  loftiest  hill  (called  by  the  natives  Snu^e),  with 
the  following  circumstance :  —  An  eagle  was  returning  to  his 
eyry,  situated  in  the  face  of  the  western  crags,  in  appear^ 
ance  perfectly  unconscious  of  approaching  so  near  to  his  in- 
veterate foe,  as,  in  general,  the  eagle  returns  to  the  rocks 
from  the  sea,  without  ever  crossing  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
island.     This  time,  however,  he  was  making  a  short  cut  of  it, 

-  by  crossing  an  angle  of  the  land.  Not  a  bird  was  discernible  : 
a  solitary  skua  might,  indeed,  be  occasionally  seen,  wheeling 
his  cirduiff  flight  around  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
was  already  assuming  its  misty  mantle.  As  I  was  intently 
observing  the  majestic  flight  of  the  eagle,  on  a  sudden  he 
altered  his  direction,  and  descended  hurriedly,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  pouncing ;  in  a  moment,  five  or  six  of  the  skua  passed  over 
my  head  with  an  astonishing  rapidity;  their  wings  partly 
closed  and  perfectly  steadyj  without  the  slighest  waver  or  irre- 
gularity. They  appeared,  when  cleaving  the  air,  like  small 
fragments  of  broken  rock,  torn  and  teased  by  a  hurricane 
from  the  summit  of  a  towering  clifi^,  until,  losing  the  power 
■that  supported  them,  they  fell  prone  to  the  sea  beneath.  The 
gulls  soon  came  up  with  him,  ds  their  descent  was  very  rapid, 

'  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued.  The  short  bark  of  tlue 
eagle  was  clearly  discernible  above  the  scarcely  distinguisheil 
cry  of  the  skua,  who  never  ventured  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
front;  but,  taking  a  short  circle  around  Imn,  until  his  head 
and  tail  were  in  a  direct  line,  the  gull  made  a  desperate 
sweep  or  stoop,  and,  striking  the  eagle  on  the  back,  he  darted 
up  again  almost  perpendicular ;  when,  fidling  into  llie  rear,  he 
resumed  his  cowardly  attack.  Three  or  four  of  these  birds, 
thus  passing  in  quick  succession,  invariably  succeed  in  ha- 
rassing the  eagle  most  unmercifully.  If,  however,  he  turns 
his  head  previously  to  the  bird's  striking,  the  gidl  quickly 
ascends,  without  touching  "him.  This  engagement  continued 
some  time,  the  eagle  wheeling  and  turning  as  quickly  as  his 
ponderous  wings  would  allow;  until  I  lost  the  combiUants  in 
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the  rocks.     As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  gulls  leave,  and 
quietly  return  to  the  mountain.  \ 

Snuge  being  the  highest  mountain  is  usually  chosen  by  the 
skua  gull  as  his  retreat  in  the  breeding  season.  The  female, 
which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male,  makes  her  nest  in 
the  long  coarse  herbage  of  the  mountain ;  and  generally  lays 
four  eggs,  of  a  dirty  greenish  colour,  very  faintly  and  obscurely 
blotched  with  spots  of  a  brownish  cast,  principally  at  the  larger 
end.  When  the  young  are  hatched,,  the  old  ones  are  then 
very  savage,  and  will  uimesitatingly  strike  either  man  or  beast 
that  attempts  to  molest  them  by  approaching  too  near  to  their 
nests.  Their  mode  of  attack  is  always  from  behind ;  never,  by 
any  chance,  in  front  Probably,  the  reason  for  this  caution 
is  to  avoid  any  blow  which  they  would  naturally  receive  if 
their  intentions  were  discovered ;  as  they  would  be,  if  the  birds 
approached  in  any  direction  but  behind.  It  is  surprising  how 
dexterously  they  will  avoid  an  attempt  to  strike  them,  by  a 
I'apid  and  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  even  if  they  have  ad- 
vanced within  a  foot  of  your  shoulders.  To  avoid  them,  it 
merely  requires  to  be  on  your,  guard ;  and,  when  a  bird  stoops, 
to  face  him  immediately,  or  you  are  most  likely  to  suffer  for 
your  neglect  by  a  good  smart  blow  on  the  shoulders. 

Bewick  has  given  a  not  very  clear  description  of  this  bird ; 
therefore,  the  following  one  may,  possibly,  not  be  disagreeable 
to  your  readers :  — 

In  dimensions  and  weight,  Bewick's  is  tolerably  correct 
His  head  is  of  a  dark  brown,  each  feather  margined  with 
dull  white ;  the  auriculars  and  cheeks  are  covered  with  fine, 
narrow,  pointed,  hackle-like  feathers,  the  points  of  which  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour ;  as  is  also  the  back  of  the  head,  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  shoulders.  The  neck  is  of  a  darkish  brown, 
each  feather  sharply  pointed  with  yellowish  rust-colour,  imtil,  * 
gradually  extending,  they  form  waving  bars  of  the  same  colour 
across  the  breast.  The  belly  is  of  a  rusty  colour,  waved  and 
obscurely  marked  with  ash;  under  tall-coverts  the  same. 
The  back,  greater  and  lesser  coverts,  and  tertials,  are  dark 
brown,  dashed  tod  freckled  with  ash  and  .rust  colour;  the 
tertials  more  so  than  the  rest  The  roots  of  the  primaries 
.white,  extending  along  the  inner  webs ;  extremities  nearly 
black ;  bastard  wing  dark,  each  feather  sharply  pencilled  with 
dull  white.  Tail,  consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  dark  ashy 
brown.  .  Bill  and  claws  hooked,  the.  inner  claw  more  so  than 
the  rest ;  eye  dark. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
.nificent  and.  stupendous  clif&;or  faces  of  rock  that  I  ever 
beheld;  it  consists  of  a  lofly  mountain,  entirely  isolated,  re- 
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sembling  a  cone  q[>lit  or  ^  divided  from  its  very  summit  to*  the 
sea ;  and,  as  viewed  from  the  sea  in  a  boat,  strikes  the  imagin- 
ation as  the  brickwork  of  a  gigantic  fortress,  being  .in  itself 
perfectly  mural,  with  scarcely  a  broken  chasm  or  rent  observ- 
able, so  regular  and  so  beaudiul  is  this  bulwark  of  nature ; 
the  strata  of  which  are  uniformly  of  a  reddish  cast*  This  fece 
is  estimated  to  be  about  1500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  innumerable  hosts  of  aquatic  birds,  the 
kittiwake  (Zarus  Rissa  L.)  and  guillemot  (Columbus  TroUleh.) 
occupying  the  lowest  pt^rt;  above  them,  the  herring  gull 
(Zarus  f6scus  L.)  and  a  few  of  tne  black-backed  gull  (£»£liq 
marlnus  L.) ;  and,  higher  still,  the  Mank's  puffin  (ProcelUuris  ' 
Puff'tnus  Li.),  stormy  petrel  (Procellaria -pelagica  i.),  and 
common  puffin  (A^c&  arctica  L.) ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
truly  delightful  to  the  eye  of  the  ornithologist 

As  the  stormy  petrel  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  near  the 
land,  except  in  very  boisterous  weather,  oixe  of  the  natives, 
for  a  trifling  remuneration,  agreed  to  traverse  the  face  of  this 
rock,  and  take  me  some  from  out  its  fissures.  Accordingly, 
accoutred  with  a  rope  of  hemp  and  hogs'  bristles,  coiled  over 
his  shoulders,  he  proceeded  to  the  clifl^  having  made  one  end 
fast  by  means  of  a  stake,  he  threw  the  coil  over  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  gradually  lowered  himself  down^  but  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  circumspection,  carefully  pressing  his  foot 
hard  upon  the  narrow  ridges  before  he  at  all  loosened  his  firm 
grasp  of  the  rope,  which  he  never  altogether  abandoned.  I 
had  previously  thrown  myself  upon  my  chest,  to  enable  me  to 
have  a  better  view  of  him,  by  looking  over  the  cliflF;  and,  cer- 
tainly, to  see  the  dexterity  and  bravery  with,  which  he  threw 
himself  from  one  aperture  to  another  was  truly  grand.  The  ^ 
tumbling  roar  of  the  Atlantic  was  foaming  many  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath,  and  dashing  its  curling  cream-like  surge  against 
the  dark  base  of  the  clifi^  in  sheets  of  the  most  beautiful 
white ;  while  the  herring  and  black-backed  gulls,  alternately 
sweeping  past  him  so  as  tb  be  almost  in  reach  of  his  arm, 
threw  a  wildness  into  the  scene  by  the  discordant  scream  of 
the  former,  and  the  laughing  ofl-repeated  bark  of  the  latter. 
This,  however,  he  appeared  entirely  to  disregard ;  and,  con- 
tinuing his  search,  returned  in  about  half  an  hour  with  seven 
or  eight.of  the  stormy  petrel,  tied  up  in  an  old  stocking ;  and 
a  pair  of  the  Manks  puffins,  together  with  their  eggs.  The 
birds,  he  told  me,  he  had  no  £fficulty  in  capturing.  The 
eggs  of  the  stormy  petrel  are  surprisingly  large,  considering 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  bird,  being  as  large  as  those  of  the 
•  thrush.  The  female  lays  two  eggs,  of  a  dirty  or  dingy  white, 
•encircled -at  the- larger  end^bya  ripg  of  fine>  rust-coloured 
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freckles.  The  birds  mtacly  tMmt  a  few  pieces  tif  dried 
grass,  with  a  feather  or  ^mo,  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  roUinff  or  wkmng  on  the  rock.  That  of  the  Manks 
puffin  (the  bivd  wfing  but  one)  is  of  a  very  round  shape,  and 
unifoiBity  white,  very  mudi  resembling  that  of  a  hai.  These 
birda  ^ery  often  excavate  a  small  hole,  if  the  stratum  is  soft 
cWKifffa  to  admit  of  it,  like  the  common  puffin  (^ca  ^ctica 
jC),  by  means  of  their  small  sharp  claws,  on  die  ground  of 
which  they  deposit  their  single  eggs. 

The  north-eastern  side  of  the  islapd  is  principally  occupied 
b^  the  arctic  gulls  (L6stris  parasiticus  L,)f  which  breed  thoe 
*  very  plentiiuUy  upon  the  low  and  mossy  levels,  by  the  edge  of 
a  smsdl  lake  or  pond.  As  the  young  were  already  hatched,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them,  several  of  which  I 
discovered  concealed  in  the  long  grass ;  and,  although  many 
of  them  were  covered  with  nothing  but  down,  still  the  blue 
legs  and  black  toes  were  very  distinct,  which  corroborated, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  surmises  that  the  arctic  gull  and  black- 
toed  gull  (L^stris  crepiditus  JL.)  are  the  same :  in  fact,  I  after- 
wards, in  the  other  islands,  shot  many  of  them  upon  the 
breeding  grounds  of  the  arctic  gull.  Some  had  not  lost  the 
down  off  Uieir  h^lEuls,  and  were  a  beautiftil  light-brownish  co- 
lour, distinctly  barred,  and  spotted  with  black ;  and  in  some,  as 
the  i)ird  advanced  in  growth,  the  brown  colour  was  gradually 
disappearmg,  until,  in  many  specimens,  only  a  very  few  brown 
marks  were  discernible ;  the  middle  tail-feathers  commenced 
to  'elongate,  and  the  bluish  cast  of  the  legs  became  darker, 
and  indistinctly  blotched  with  blackish  spots ;  whence  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  they  ultimately  become  black,  and  assume 

.  the  rough  f^pearance  peculiar  to  the  Lestris  genus. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Richard  Drosieb. 

.    Morstorij  HoUj  NorfoUcyMay  5. 


Art.  rV.  .  An  Account  of  the  Mode  in  which  die  common  Frog 
takes  its  Food.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Breb,  A.M. 

Sir, 
I  SUPPOSE  there  can  be  no  one  of  your  readers  who  has 
not  repeatedly  seen  the  common  frog;  and  perhaps  very  few 
of  them,  comparatively,  who  have  ever  seefi  the  animal  in  the 
act  of  taking  his  food.  As  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect 
to  have  met  with  any  particular  account  of  the  operation  in 
books  cf  natural  history,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  short  noticeof 
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it  raw  not  be  imacc^table  to  some,  at  leasts  t>f  your  readers^ 
The  friend  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  having  first  called  my 
attention  .to  this  amusing  exhibition  was  himself  introduced  to 
it  by  mere  accident  He  happened  to  be  repotting  some 
green-honse  pl^ts,  and  meetii^  with  a  moderate-sized  worm 
among  the  roots  of  one  oi  them,  he  carelessly  threw  it  aside 
into  a  damp  comer  near  the  green-house*  Almost  imme-» 
diately  a  frog  issued  from  his  lurking-place  hard  by,  com- 
menced his  attack  upon  the  worm,  and  soon  despatched  it 
Another  worm  was  thrown  to  him,  which  he  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  But  the  amusing  part  of  the  business  is  to 
watoh  the  manner  in  which  the  frog  first  notices  his  prey; 
and  this  I  can  compare  to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  what, 
indeed,  it  very  much  resembles,  a  pointer-dog  setting  his 
game;  he  itiakes,  in  short,  a  dead  set  at  it,  oftentimes, 
too  (if  the  relative  position  of  the  two  animals  so  reouire 
it),  with  a  slight  bend  or  inclination,  more  or  less,  oi  the 
forepart  of  the  body  to  one  side,  just  as  we-  often  see  a 
pointer  turn  suddenly,  when  the  game  is  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  he  has  approached  very  near  before  he  has  per- 
ceived it  After  a  pause  of  some  seconds  or  more  the  frog 
makes  a  dart  at  the  worm,  endeavouring  to  seize  it  with  his 
mouth ;  in  this  attempt  he  frequently  fails  more  than  once ; 
and  generally  waits  for  a  short  interval,  acting  the  pointer,  as 
it  were,  between  each  attack..  Having  succeeded  at  last  in 
getting  the  worm  into  his  mouth,  if  it  be  a  large  one,  he  is 
unable  to  swallow  it  immediately  and  all  at  once;  and  the 
portion  of  the  worm  which  yet  remains  miswallowed,  and 
extends  out  of  the  mouth  of  its  destroyer^  of  course  wreaths 
about,  and  struggles  with  a  tortuous  motion.  With  much, 
but  somewhat  grotesque,  dexteri^,  the  frog  then  employs 
his  two  fore  feet,  shoving  and  bandying  the  worm,  first  with 
one,  and  then  with  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  the  centre  of  his  month,  till  the  whole  is  swallowed. 
Any  of  your  readers  who  are  fond  of  marking  the  actions  and 
habits  of  animals  I  strongly  recommend  to  try  the  experiment 

They  have  only  to  find  a  fit)g,  taking  care  not  tp  alarm 
him  more  than  need  be^  and  throw  down  a  worm  near  him, 
and  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  soon  gratified  by  the  sight 
of  what  'I  have  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  de- . 
scribe.  I  ought  to  add  that,  to  be  successfiil,  the  experiment 
should  be  made  in  the  sununer,  say  June  or  July,  as  I  am 
informed  (but  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact)  that,  except  for  a 
few  months  in  the  summer,  the  frog  is  wholly  abstemious. 

What  an  admirable  subject  wouM  the  above  have  been  for 
Bewick  I  Had  he  ever  chanced  to  have  witnessed  the  scene,.  I 
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doubt  not  biit  we  should  have  had  from  the  hand  ef  this 
incomparable  artist  an  exquisite  tail-pieoe  or  two  representing 
the  attitude  and  actions  of  a  frog  eating  !  And  I  have  stiU 
less  doubt,  that,  had  he  executed  the  vignettes  with  his  usual 
trudi,  spirit,^ and  vivacity,  many  an  inexperienced  person 
would  have  looked  upon  them  as  being  raiher  the  burlesque 
and  fanciful  offspring  of  his  fertile  genius  conceived  in  one  of 
its  more  facetious  moods,  than  as  exact  and  faithM  por- 
traitures of  nature. 

Yours,  8cc. 

W,  T.  Brbe. 
AUesley  Rectory^  December  10.  1829. 


A  RT.  V.    Observations  on  the  Habits  and  Nidification  of  the  BetffM 
Titmouse  (Pants  bidrTuicus  L.)."    By  J.  D.  Hoy,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  a  few  remarks  to  offer  you  on  the  habits  of  the 
Bearded  Titmouse  (Pkrus  bi^rmicus),  which  may  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  your  readers ;  and  I  think  your  correspondent 
on  this  subject  (Vol.  11.  p.  222.)  will  be  pleased  to  hear  some- 
thing farther  of  its  history.  The  borders  of  the  larce  pieces 
of  fresh  water  in  Norfolk  called  Broads,  particularly  Hickling 
and  Horsey  Broads,  are  the  favourite  places  of  resort  of  this 
bird ;  indeed  it  is  to  be  met  vdth  in  that  neighbourhood  wher- 
ever there  are  reeds  in  any  quantity,  with  fenny  land  adjoin- 
ing. During  the  autumn  and  winter  they  are  found  dispersed, 
generally  in  small  parties,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
Suffolk  coast,  wherever  there  are  large  tracts  of  reeds.  I 
have  found  them  numerous,  in  the  breeding  season,  on  the 
skirts  of  Whittlesea,  near  Huntingdonshire,  and  they  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  fenny  district  of  Lincolnshire;  whether 
they  are  to  be  met  with  farther  north  I  have  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
north  of  the  Humber.  It  begins  building  in  the  end  of  April 
The  nest  is  composed  on  the  outside  with  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  reed  and  sedge  intermixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  grass,  and 
•invariably  lined  with  the  top  of  the  reed,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  nest  of  the  Reed  Wren  (S.  arundinacea  L)t 
but  not  so  compact  in  the  interior.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a  tufl  of  coarse  grass  or  rushes  near  the  ground,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the. dikes,  in  the  fen ;  also  sometimes  fixed  among  the 
reeds  that  are  broken  down,  but  never  suspended  between  the 
stems.     The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  four  to  six,  rarely 
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sevens  pure  white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small  purplish  red 
spots,  intermixed  with  a  few  small  faint  lines  and  mark- 
ings of  the  same  colour;  size  about  the  same  as  those  of 
'  the  Greater  Titmouse,  but  much  more  rounded  at  the  small^ 
^nd.  Their  food  during  the  winter  Ls  principallj  the  seed  of 
the  reed,  and  so  intent  are  they  in  searching  for  it,  that 
I  have  taken  them  with  a  birdlime  twig  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  fishing-rod.  When  alarmed  by  any  sudden  noise,  or  the 
passing  of  a  hawk,  they  utter  their  shrill  musical  notes  (which 
your  correspondent  has  well  described),  and  conceal  them- 
selves among  the  thick  bottom  of  the  reeds,  but  soon  resume 
their  station,  climbing  the  upright  stc^s  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Their  manners  in  feeding  approach  near  to  the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse,  often  hanging  with  the  head  downwards,  and 
turning  themselves  into  the  most  beautiful  attitudes.  Their 
food  is  not  entirely  the  reed  seed ;  but  insects  and  their  larvae, 
and  the  very  young  shell-snails  of  different  kinds  which  are 
numerous  in  the  bottom  of  the  reedlings.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  watch  their  motions  when  in  search  of  insects,  having,  when 
there  has  been  a  little  wind  stirring,  been  often  within  a  few 
feet  of  them,  quite  unnoticed,  among  the  thick  reeds.  Was 
it  not  for  their  note  betraying  them  they  would  be  but  seldom 
seen.  The  youn^,  until  the  autumnal  moult,  vary  in  plumage 
from  the  old  birds ;  a  stripe  of  blackish  feathers  extends  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  to  the  rump.  Your  correspondent 
has  been  informed  the  males  and  females  keep  separate  during 
the  winter,  but  I  have  always  observed  them  in  company; 
they  appear  to  keep  in  families  until  the  pausing  time,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse;  differing  in  this  respect, 
that  you  will  occasionally  find  them  congregated  in  large 
flocks,  more  particularly  during  the  month  of  October,  when 
they  are  migrating  from  their  breeding  places. 

Yours,  &c. 


J.  D.  Hoy. 


Stoke  Nayland^  March  31.  1830. 


Art.VL     Some  Account  of  the   Stickleback  Fish  (Gaeterdstew 
actd^Uus).    By  O. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  short  account  of  a  little  fish 
which  is  found  in  almost  all  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  ponds, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Stickleback.  It  is  the  Gaster6s- 
teusaculektus  of  Linnaeus  (jfe.  84.),  and  is  thus  described  by 

Vol.  IIL  — No.  14.  z 
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Pennant  in  his  British 
Zoology^  voLiv.  p.  353 : — 
**  Branchiostegous  rays, 
three;  belly  covered  with 
bony  plates;  jfin  one,  dor- 
sal, with  several  shaq) 
spines  between  it  and  the  head.'*  He  further  says,  "  These 
are  common  in  many  of  our  rivers,  but  no  where  in  gi-eater 
quantities  than  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  some  of  the 
rivers  that  creep  out  of  them.  At  Spalding  there  are,  once 
in  seven  or  eight  years,  amazing  shoals  that  appear  in  the 
Welland,  and  come  up  the  river  in  form  of  a  vast  column. 
This  species  seldom  reaches  the  length  of  2  m.;  the  eyes 
are  large;  the  belly  prominent;  the  body  near  the  tail 
square ;  the  sides  are  covered  with  large  bony  plates,  placed 
transversely.  On  the  back  are  three  sharp  spines,  that 
can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
placed  near  the  tail ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  broad ;  the  ventral 
fins  consist  each  of  one  spine  or  rather  plate,  of  unequal 
lengths,  one  being  large,  the  other  small ;  between  both  is  a 
flat  bony  plate,  reaching  almost  to  the  vent ;  beneath  the  vent 
is  a  short  spine,  and  then  succeeds  the  anal  fin ;  the  tail  con- 
sists of  twelve  rays,  and  is  even  at  the  end.  The  colour  of 
the  back  and  sides  is  an  olive  green ;  the  belly  white ;  but  in 
some  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  crimson." 
Having,  at  various  times,  kept  these  little  fish  during  the 
spring,  and  part  of  the  summer  months,  and  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  their  habits,  I  am  enabled,  fi'om  my  own  experience, 
to  vouch  for  the  facts  I  am  about  to  relate.  I  have  generally 
kept  them  in  a  deal  tub,  about  3  fL  long,  2  fL  wide,  and  about 
2  ft.  deep.  When  they  are  put  in  for  some  time,  probably  a 
day  or  two,  they  swim  about  in  a  shoal,  apparently  exploring 
their  new  habitation.  Suddenly  one  will  take  possession  of 
the  tub,  or,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen,  the  bottom,  and  will 
instantly  commence  an  attack  upon  his  companions ;  and  if  any 
of  them  ventures  to  oppose  his  sway,  a  regular  and  most  furious 
battle  ensues :  they  swim  round  and  round  each  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  biting  (their  mouths  being  well  furnished 
with  teeth)  and  endeavouring  to  pierce  each  other  with  their 
lateral  spines,  which  on  these  occasions  are  projected.  I  have 
witnessed  a  battle  of  this  sort  which  lasted  several  minutes 
before  either  would  give  way ;  and,  when  one  does  submit, 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  con- 
queror, who,  in  the  most  persevering  and  unrelenting  way 
chases  his  rival  from  one  pomt  of  the  tub  to  another,  until 
fairly  exhausted  with  fatigue.  From  this  period  an  interest- 
ing change  takes  place  in  the  conqueror,  who,  from  being  a 
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speckled  and  greenish-looking  fish,  assumes  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours ;  the  belly  and  lower  jaws  becoming  a  deep  crim- 
son and  the  back  sometimes  a  cream  colour,  but  generally  a 
fine  green,  and  the  whole  appearance  full  of  animation  and 
spirit.  I  have  occasionally  known  three  or  four  parts  of  the 
tub  taken  possession  of  by  as  many  other  little  tyrants,  who 
guard  their  territories  with  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  any  the 
slightest  invasion  brings  on  invariably  a  battle.  As  may  be 
expected,  they  usually  fight  best  on  their  own  ground,  and  the 
invader  is  generally  repelled ;  but,  when  the  contrary  occurs, 
the  victor  adds  the  defeated  party's  possessions  to  his  own.  A 
strange  alteration  takes  place,  almost  immediately,  in  the 
defeated  party;  his  gallant  bearing  forsakes  him;  his  gay 
colours  fade  away ;  he  becomes  again  speckled  and  ugly ;  and 
he  hides  his  disgrace  among  his  peaceable  companions  who 
.  occupy  together  that  part  of  the  tub  which  their  tyrants  have 
not  taken  possession  of;  he  is,  moreover,  for  some  time  the 
constant  object  of  his  conqueror's  persecution.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  are  the  habits  of  the  male  fish 
alone :  the  females  are  quite  pacific ;  appear  fat,  as  if  full  of 
spawn ;  never  assume  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  male,  by 
whom,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  unmolested.  The 
bite  of  these  little  furies  is  so  severe  that  I  have  frequently 
known  it,  when  inflicted  on  the  tail,  produce  mortification, 
and  consequendy  death.  They  also  use  their  lateral  spines 
with  such  fatal  effect,  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  have 
seen  one  during  a  battle  absolutely  rip  his  opponent  quite 
open,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and  died.  Another  fact 
in  the  history  of  these  interesting  little  creatures  also  deserves 
notice ;  it  is  curious,  and  to  me  unaccountable.  Previously 
to  death,  they  reassume  all  their  brilliant  colours,  which  they 
may  have  lost  from  defeat,  but  they  are  not  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  when  in  the  height  of  their  power.  We  have  occa- 
sionally had,  along  with  the  others,  a  variety  perfectly  black : 
this  is  undescribed  by  Pennant.  Of  course,  no  great  alteration 
in  colour  takes  place  in  this,  except  that,  during  theu*  fighting 
career  they  probably  look  somewhat  blacker.  These  sable 
heroes  fight,  I  think,  with  greater  obstinacy  than  the  others. 
I  could  relate  some  further  facts  concerning  these  curious  fish, 
but  probably  enough  has  been  said  to  awaken  a  little  curio- 
sity. Never  having  met  with  an  account  of  them  before  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  their  history  is  not  generally  kno^-n, 
and,  under  that  impression,  I  send  you  what  I  know  of  them, 
to  insert  or  not,  as  you  may  judge  fit,  in  your  Magazine. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
London^  September  9.  1828.  O. 
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Query.  —  Is  not  the  black  variety  the  Oasterosteus  pun- 

85  gitius  {Jig.  85.)  of  Lin- 

nseusand  Pennant?  which 
is  frequently  black,  is  a 
longer-«haped  fish  &an 
the  G.  acule^tus(^.84.), 
and  has  ten  dorsal  fins?  I  have  been  told  these  fishes  will  kill 
gold  fishes  if  confined  in  the  same  globe  with  them.  —  J.  D. 
as.     Feb.S.lS^9. 


Art.  VII.     Notice  of  the  Gxpture  of  Van^ssB,  HutUersLj  for  the 
first  time  in  Britaifij  wiA  a  Catalogue  of  rare  Insects  ccgfftured. 
By  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

Sir, 

On  the  arrival  of  every  new  Number  of  your  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  new  discoveries  in 
(especially  British)  entomology,  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
natural  history ;  and  as  such  information,  I  believe,  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  beg  to  announce  (should 
not  Captain  Blomer  have  previously  given  you  the  particulars), 
for  the  fii'st  time,  the  capture  of  Vanessa  Huntera  in  Britain,  by 
Captain  Blomer,  at  Withybush,  near  Haverfordwest,  South 
Wales  (about  ten  miles  fi*om  a  seaport),  in  July  or  August, 
1828 ;  which  was,  till  very  lately,  considered  by  him  as  a  small 
and  odd  variety  of  V,  cardui  (or  Painted  Lady  Butterfly),  and 
which  he  has  very  handsomely  added  to  my  cabinet.  Dr. 
Turton  describes  it  as  a  native  of  North  America  (alone,  I 
believe),  from  which  place  it  might  have  been  imported ;  but 
that  remains  to  be  proved,  as  1  never  yet  heard  of  the  im- 
portation of  a  Papilio  in  this  way,  although  beetles,  &c.,  in 
timber  are  of  fi*equent  occurrence  at  seaports.  However,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded;  and  I  hope  it  may  lead  to  further  en- 
quiry as  to  its  British  nativity  or  not  Many  species  of 
moths  (Erastria  unca  and  Banksian/z,  &c.,  for  instance),  of  the 
same  species  as  found  in  America,  have  also  been  captured  in 
plenty,  inland ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  are  aboriginal  British : 
but  on  this  point  there  are  various  opinions;  and  as  many  errors 
have  crept  into  the  history  of  our  British  insects,  I  subjoin  an 
extract  firom  my  own  catalogue,  with  a  view  to  correction,  and 
proof  of  their  title  to  stand  in,  or  to  be  expunged  from,  the 
British  list.*  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  J.  C.  Dale. 

Glanvilli^s  Wooton^  Dorset,  Jan.  S.  18  SO. 

•  I  hare  just  taken  a  mott  curioiu  St^lops  ?  (W41keri  ?),  by  sweeptng  Mine  floiren  oo  tbe 
Hill,  not  quite  to  large  .aa  a&i  and  the  antenne,  &c.,  tctt  dlArent  from  Curtla'a  flgoifs  in 
his  Briikk  Eniomoioa:  and  I  found  Ihe  genus  Halictuf  inteted  with  the  burvB  of  ttSt  mdKS 
iBtrapiipteni),  in  tbt  ipring,  in  tbe  New  Forest  —  J.  C.  D.    Jmte  11. 1890. 
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Art.  VIIL    An  IniroducHon  to  the  Natural  History  ofMoUuscous 
Animals.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  5.     On  the  Formsy  Composition^  and  Strwiure  of  Shells, 

Sir, 

Molluscous  animals,  in  one  point  of  view,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those,  viz.,  which  have,  and  those  which  have 
not,  a  shell  to  cover  and  protect  the  body.  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  naked,  and  the  former  testaceous  MoUusca;  but 
however  discriminative  and  important  the  character  which 
separates  them  may  at  iBrst  appear,  it  is  really,  in  a  systematic 
view,  one  of  trivial  consequence,  and  perfectly  arbitrary.  In 
several  testaceous  species  the  shell  is  too  small  to  contain  the 
body  of  the  animal,  while  many  of  the  naked  tribes  possess 
a  shell  which,  however,  is  concealed  under  the  folds  of  the 
skin,  and  is  protective  only  of  the  internal  viscera.  The 
system  which  separates  and  places  in  distinct  orders  the  naked 
slug  and  the  shelled  snail  must  be  artificial ;  and  if  for  the 
present  I  adopt  the  distinction,  it  is  because  I  now  wish  to 
give  you  some  account  of  the  structure  of  shells,  and  of  the 
manner  of  tlieir  formation  ;  for  I  would  not  that  you  should  be 
familiar  with  their  varied  forms,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  constructed. 

Conchologists  arrange  shells  under  three  orders,  the  multt- 
valve,  bivalve,  and  univalve;  or,  to  reverse  the  series,  into 
shells  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  than  two,  pieces. 

After  removing  such  species  as  belong  to  animals  *  of  a 
different  category,  there  remain  very  few  multivalve  shells* 
These  have  their  valves  connected  by  a  soft  coriaceous  mem- 
brane, and  they  are  laid,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  along  the 
back  of  the  animal,  which,  in  general  outline,  resembles  a 

fui wood-louse.    They  constitute  the  genus  Chiton 

of  Linnaeus.  (^.  86.) 

The  bivalves  are  very  numerous,  and  belong 
exclusively  +  to  a  distinct  order  of  molluscous 
animals.  These  shells  are  formed  in  general 
of  two  pieces  only,  placed  in  apposition,  equal  or  nearly  so  in 
size,  and  commonly,  alike  in  form.  The  pieces  or  valves  are 
connected  at  their  beaks  by  an  elastic  ligament  of  a  peculiar 
structure,  which  forms  a  hinge  on  which  the  valves  open  and 
shut.    In  a  few  instances  there  is  iio  hinge  of  this  sort ;  but  a 

•  We  do  not  include  the  Cirripedes  (Irepas  Lin,)  amongst  the  Mol- 
Kisca. 

f  So  at  least  says  Lamarck ;  but  the  shells  of  some  Entomostraca  appear 
to  be  true  bivalves. 
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bivalve  shell  is  so  peculiar  that  you  can  seldom  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  place  it,  even  at  first  sight.  Thus,  you  will  certainly 
not  place  the  Ph61ades  amongst  multivalves,  as  the  mere 
conchologist  has  done,  because  it  has  a  few  additional  pieces 
placed  over  and  above  the  hinge ;  for  the  habit  of  these  shells 
is  that  of  bivalves,  and  the  littfe  accessory  pieces  have  no  cha- 
racter of  proper  valves.  The  only  shells  which  can  perplex 
you  are  those  which  Lamarck  has  placed  in  a  family  denomi- 
nated Tubicolas,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  animals  forming 
a  calcareous  tube  for  their  protection,  and  which  tube,  untU 
the  French  naturalist  explained  its  true  nature,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  shell  itself.  To  this  family  belong  the  Teredo, 
of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much,  and  the  Asper- 
gillum  or  water-pot  shell,  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  its 
class.  These  are  truly  bivalves,  but  the  proper  valves  are 
small,  and  their  existence  was  not  recognised  until  lately,  when 
naturalists,  not  satisfied  with  observing  and  admiring  external 
characters,  began  to  examine  with  attention  internal  structure. 
In  Aspergillum  (^.  87.),  the  part  generally  preserved  in  col- 


lections is  the  tube,  to  the  inside  of  which,  near  its  lower 
extremity,  the  valves  are  closely  soldered :  but  in  TerMo  the 
true  shell  is  placed  without  the  tube  at  the  posterior  extremity. 
The  valves  are  small,  and  somewhat  anomalous  in  form,  while 
the  tube  is  long,  flexuose,  and  worm-like,  and  lines  the  bore 
which  the  creature  has  made  in  the  wood.  • 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  J3lace  to  describe  the  various  forms 
which  bivalves  assume,  and  on  which  their  distribution  into 
families  and  genera  is  founded.  That  will  be  done  in  afiitare 
letter.  I  wisn  merely  further  to  observe^  that,  in  relation  to 
their  structure,  they  may  be  divided  into  the  compact  and 
foliated.  The  former  are  heavy,  hard,  uniform  throughout, 
and  have  a  clean  fracture ;  while  the  latter  are  light,  divisible 
into  layers,  and  break  into  irregular  splints.  The  oysters  and 
the  genera  allied  to  them  exhibit  this  latter  structure  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  pec|ens  and  muscles,  both  fresh-water 
and  marine,  less  so ;  and,  if  you  will  compare  any  of  these 
with  a  species  of  M^ctra  or  V^nus  Lin.,  you  will  at  once  have 

♦  See  the  figure  at  p.  «3.  fig.  7.  A  of  Vol.  11. 
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an  accurate  notion  of  what  is  a  fc^iated  and  what  a  cotnpact 
shell. 

Uniyalves  are  still  more  mnnerous  than  bivalves,  and  more 
diversified  and  beautiful  in  tbeir  forms  and  colouring.  Some 
are  simply  conical  (Patella  Lin.)^  either  entire  or  perforated 
on  the  summit,  or  slit  at  the  margin ;  some  are  tube-like 
(Dentalium) ;  some  bear  a  similitude  to  the  human  ear  (Hali«- 
otis  Lin.) ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  spiral,  the 
whorls  beinc  contorted  in  a  thousand  pleasing  ways.  Thus 
the  Plan6rb)s  and  some  others  have  them  rolled  upon  one 
another  without  being  raised,  so  that  the  last  whorl  is  on  the 
outside,  and  forms  ^e  margin.  These  flattened  shells  are 
said  to  be  discoid.  In  H^lix,  Nerita,  and  Ddlium,  the  last 
whorl  is  so  disproportionally  large  to  those  which  constitute 
the  spire,  that  the  shell  assumes  a  globular  shape ;  in  7V6chus 
it  is  a  regular  pyramid ;  in  T6rebra  and  Turritella  the  whorls 
are  so  numerous  and  elongated  that  the  shell  resembles  a 
turret,  and  is  hence  said  to  he  tnrreted  or  tiurriculate.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  are  many  intermediate  forms, 
and  the  spire  in  general  is  a  more  or  less  acute  oblique  cone, 
tapered  from  the  base,  or  with  its  greatest  diameter  towards 
the  middle.  There  is,  however,  a  large  and  beautiful  tribe 
of  univalve  shells,  which  are  denominated  ecmvolute ;  for  the 
whorls,  which  are  small  segments  of  large  circles,  are  wrap* 
ped  round  the  pillar,  and,  the  one  rising  a  little  above  the 
other,  embrace  or  enclose  the  preceding  ones.  Hence  it 
results,  that  the  aperture  of  a  convolute  shell  must  be  parallel 
to  its  length.  The  cowries  (Cypr^^'a),  volutes,  and  cones  are 
examples  of  this  kind  of  formation,  and  in  elegance  of  ferm 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring  they  exceed  all  others  of  the  class. 
The  ^aiitilus  and  Argonaiita  are,  on  the  contrary,  revolute 
shells ;  that  is  to  say,  their  whorls  are  twisted  backwards  into 
a  spire,  which  is  contained  within  the  outer  whorl.  * 

Revolute  shells,  in  common  with  many  discoid  ones,  differ 
in  a  very  remarkable  character  from  other  univalves ;  fi»r  their 
cavity  is  divided  by  transverse  partitions,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, into  many  chambers ;  and  hence  they  are  called  cham»- 
bered,  or,  more  commonly,  multilocnlar,  shells.  The  recent 
shells  of  ibis  description  are  few  in  species,  nor  are  the  species 
very  numerous  in  individuals ;  but  the  fossil  kinds  are  many 
and  abundant,  and  some  of  them  have  been  of  a  size  so  great 
that  they  were  not  unworthy  to  play  their  part  with  the  cro- 
codiles, the  Ichthyosaiiri  and  Flesiosaiiri  of  a  former  world. 

*  The  reader  will  find  these  forms  delineated  in  some  beautiful  cuts 
which  illufitrate  a  paper  signed  Conchillay  in  Vol.  L  p.  25.  et  seq. 
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What  are  vulgarly  called  C6mua  Amm&ni5  are  fossil  multi- 
locular  shells,  and  their  preservation  is  so  complete,  that,  from 
these  remains,  we  can  form  some  tolerably  plausible  notions 
of  what  has  been  the  structure  and  habits  of  their  animals. 

Further,  the  inmates  of  many  univalves  can  close  the  aper* 
ture  of  their  shells  with  a  horny  or  calcareous  plug  attached 
to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  foot,  and  termed  the  operculum. 
These  are  said  to  be  operculated,  while  those  which  have  no 
protection  of  this  sort  are  non-operculated  shells.  The  for- 
mer, in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  are  the  links  which 
connect  the  univalves  to  bivalves,  the  operculum  being  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  second  valve,  and  Blainville  indeed 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  them  sub-bivalves.  *  This  is  surely 
straining  analogies,  and  seeking  them  in  things  between  which 
there  is  no  mutual  resemblance ;  but  in  fact  the  opinion  is  a 
part  of  a  theory  relative  to  the  mutation  of  one  organ  into 
anotlier,  which  has  been  brought  forward  and  illustrated  at 
great  length  by  some  French  physiologists,  and  too  hastily 
adopted  by  some  of  our  own  countrymen.  We  will  probably 
have  a  future  opportunity  of  discussing  this  doctrine,  which, 
I  may  here  remark,  appears  to  be  the  offspring  of  metaphy- 
sical subtlety,  and  as  likely  to  lead  to  error  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  parts,  as  to  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true 
uses. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  remark  that  univalve 
shells  are  again  distinguished  into  such  as  have  tlie  margin  of 
the  aperture  entire,  and  into  such  as  have  it  notched,  channel- 
led, or  more  or  less  lengthened  into  a  canal.  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  canaliculate,  or  emarginate,  or  effuse,  and,  as  will 
be  afterwards  shown,  differ  from  the  first  in  the  habits  of 
their  animals,  so  that  the  character  is  of  greater  importance 
than  is  at  first  obvious.  These  distinctions  and  terms  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  as  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
use  them  in  our  future  correspondence. 

However  varied  in  external  character,  shells  differ  very 
•little  in  their  chemical  composition.  They  all  consist  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  united  to  a  soft  albuminous  matter,  and  any 
variation  that  occurs  in  different  shells  is  merely  in  the  rela- 

*  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchiliologie,  p.  229.  In  another 
place,  however,  he  more  correctly  observes,  '<  Quelaues  auteurs,  et  entre 
autres  Adanson,  I'ont  regardee  comme  I'analogue  d'une  des  valves  d'une 
coquille  bivalve,  mais  ^videmment  k  tort ;  car  sa  position,  par  rapport  au 
corps  de  ranimal,  nMndique  aucune  analogic,*'  &c.  (p.  i03.)  [^  Some 
autnors,  and  amongst  others  Adanson,  have  regarded  it  as  the  analogue  of 
one  of  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but  evidently  wrongly ;  for  its  position 
with  relation  to  the  body  of  the  animal  does  not  indicate  any  analogy."] 
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tive  proportions  of  these  constituent  parts.  *  Mr.  Hatchett, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  correct  information  on 
this  subject,  has  divided  shells  into  two  classes,  according  to 
the  proportion  and  state  of  their  animal  matter.  The  first 
class  he  names  Porcellaneous  Shells,  since  they  resemble  por- 
celain, are  usually  of  a  compact  texture,  and  hare  an  enamel** 
led  surface,  which  is  often  finely  variegated.  TiTie  convolute 
shells  afford  good  examples  of  this  class.  They  consist  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  together  by  so  small  a  portion  of 
albumen,  that,  when  immersed  in  a  dilute  acid,  the  shell  is 
completely  dissolved,  and  not  a  sensible  trace  of  it  left  behind. 
'*  The  shells  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  usually  covered 
with  a  strong  epidermis,  below  which  lies  the  shell  in  layers, 
and  composed  entirely  of  the  substance  well  known  by  the 
name  of  mother-of-pearl.  They  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Mother-of-pearl  Shells."  The  firesh-water  mus- 
cles, the  oysters,  the  Hali6tis,  and  pearly  Turbines  are 
examples  of  this  class.  ^'  When  immersed  in  acids  they  effer- 
vesce, at  first  strongly,  but  gradually  more  and  more  feebly, 
till  at  last  the  emission  of  air-bubbles  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  acids  take  up  only  lime,  and  leave  a  number  of  thin 
membranous  substances,  which  still  retain  the  form  of  the 
shell."  These  membranes  have  the  properties  of  coagulated 
albumen,  f  But  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes 
holds  good  only  in  extreme  cases ;  for  there  ai-e  many  shells 
which  are  intermediate,  and  stand  on  debatable  ground.  The 
compact  bivalves  dissolve  in  the  menstruum  entirely,  as  does 
also  the  common  whelk  (^dccinum  undatum),  but  they  are 
not  properly  porcellaneous;  while  the  various  land  snaik 
leave  an  insoluble  membrane,  though  they  are  not  perlaceous 
shells. 

Whence  doth  the  animal  borrow  these  materials,  and  in 
what  manner  doth  it  apply  them  to  rear  up  its  mansion  well 
fashioned  in  every  part?  To  the  first  question,  I  believe,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Some  physiologists  indeed 
have  analysed  the  food,  and  have  summed  up  its  constituent 
item  of  lime,  and  there  find  the  earthy  material  of  the  shell. 
But  the  quantity  of  lime  which  the  animal  takes  in  this  way 
seems  trifling  when  compared  with  what  is  required,  and 
which  it  actually  excretes.  I  know  that,  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion I  combat,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  edible  snail  (Helix 
pomatia),  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  forms  a  calca- 

*  Raspail  and  Prevost  have  found  that  bivalve  shells  in  the  first  periods 
of  their  growth  consist  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  dis- 
covery as  inexplicable  as  it  was  unexpected. 

•)•  Thomson^s  Chemistry,  v.  p.  354-5.  Edinburgh,  1807. 
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reoas  operculum  preriously  to  hybernation,  is  unable  to  make 
any  thing  more  than  a  membranous  substitute  '^  when  deprived 
of  nourishment;''  and  that  the  snail  itself  thriyes  better,  and 
is  found  in  ffreater  numbers,  in  chalky  districts  than  elsewhere* 
This  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  it  proves  little ;  for  we  are  far 
from  denying  that  the  food  is  the  source  of  the  lime ;  and 
that  lime  is  not  necessary  to  be  eaten  in  order  to  the  perfect 
formation  of  the  operculum  is  proved,  as  Mr.  Bell  remarks, 
by  many  snails  in  his  possession  having  formed  that  part, 
though  during  the  whole  summer  they  had  no  access  to  any 
preparation  ol  Ume.  *  And,  further,  sea-water  and  sea-weed 
contain  a  mere  fraction  of  calcareous  matter ;  yet  what  and 
how  many  large  and  compact  shells  are  produced  by  creatures 
which  have  no  other  sustenance  !  I  repeat,  then,  that  though 
the  food  unquestionably  is  the  source  of  the  material  of  she&% 
yet  has  the  architect  as  certainly  the  power  of  changing  its 
constituent  principles,  and  of  altering  their  qualities. 

The  mode  in  which  the  shell  is  built  is  less  a  mystery;  so 
that  the  second  question  admits  a  more  satisfactory  answer. 
•If  you  will  examine  the  snail  of  any  conmion  H^lix,  yon  will 
perceive  that  where  the  body  rises  into  the  shell  there  is  a 
fold  or  membrane  of  a  semicircular  shape.  This  part  is 
denominated  the  collar^  from  the  manner  in  which  it  surrounds 
the  body,  and  it  is  the  organ  which  secretes  the  shelL  Tine 
animal  is  bom  with  the  rudiments  of  its  future  covering,  and 
by  its  gradual  increase  of  growth  is  enabled  to  push  the  col- 
lar for  a  space,  and  from  time  to  time,  beyond  the  original 
margin.  In  these  operations  a  thin  layer  of  membranous  and 
calcareous  matter  is  excreted  and  deposited,  which  is  gradually 
thickened  by  successive  layers  being  laid  on  within  the  first 
by  the  repeated  protrusions  and  retractions  of  the  collar. 
This  portion  being  formed,  the  animal  commences  another, 
and  finishes  it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  extent  of  each 
portion  is  marked  in  some  shells  by  an  elevated  rib,  in  others 
by  a  slight  depression.  There  is  not,  as  the  language  of  some 
authors  would  seem  to  imply,  a  regular  and  alternate  deposi- 
tion of  a  layer  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of  lime ;  but  in  all 
shells  the  animal  and  earthy  matters  are  obviously  secreted 
and  deposited  at  the  same  moment  and  in  commixture.  And 
-although  it  be  true  that  the  exterior  or  smallest  layers  are 
formed  first,  and  that  others  are  successively  deposited  sub- 
jacent to  them,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  commonly  stated, 
that  each  new  layer  is  complete,  and  extends  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  former  one,  so  that  the  shell,  by  every  addition, 

*  Zoological  Journal^  i.  96-7. 
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increases  in  thickness  and  circumference.  This,  we  feel  per- 
suaded, is  not  the  case ;  and  is  disproved  by  the  examination 
of  every  univalve,  and  not  supported  by  the  structure  of  any 
bivalve.  The  first^formed  whorls  of  the  former  are  not  thicker, 
not  even  in  fact  so  tbick,  as  the  ultimate  ones  are ;  nor  do  any 
bivalves,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  gradually  thicken  from  the 
beak  to  the  margin.  The  layers  are  only  partial  formations, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  points  to  which  the  animal  can; 
protrude  or  retract  the  collar  or  the  marcins  of  the  cloak. 

Bivalve  shells  are  formed  in  precisely  uie  same  way  as  uni- 
valves ;  but  here  the  margins  of  the  cloak  or  mantle  which 
embraces  the  body  of  the  animal  on  each  side  perform  the 
fiuictions  of  the  collar. 

You  will  have  observed  that  the  inner  surface  of  all  shells 
is  very  smooth,  and  apparently  denser  and  harder  than  the 
outer.  It  appears  that  the  Molliisca,  to  form  this  inner  layer, 
excrete  the  lime  in  a  nearly  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  mixed 
with  much  less  animal  matter,  so  that  in  concreting  the  par-' 
tides  become  very  close  and  compact,  and  receive  a  polish 
from  the  repeated  frictions  of  the  soft  parts.  This  structure 
is  very  brittle,  and  hence  is  called  vitreous.  It  is  often  used 
to  strengthen  and  finish  the  apertures  of  univalves,  as  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  helmet  shells  (Ciussis  Lamarck).  The  upper 
part  of  the  spire  of  some  turreted  sheUs  are  filled  with  the 
same  matter  at  a  late  period  of  the  animal's  life,  and,  be« 
coming  dry  and  brittle,  it  is  readily  broken  off,  giving  rise  to 
what  .are  cfdled  decollated  shells.  The  particles  which  divide 
multilocular  shells  iato  several  chambers  are  likewise  vitreous, 
and  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  deposition  from  the  posterior  paxt 
of  the  inhabitant  at  stated  periods  in  its  growth,  the  periods 
being  regulated  by  a  law  of  its  original  constitution. 

In  a  great  number  of  MolKisca  it  would  appear  that  the 
increase  of  the  shell  from  birth  to  mature  size  is  uninterrupt* 
edly  progressive ;  but  there  are,  perhaps,  an  equal  number,  in 
which  the  animal,  at  certain  and  determined  intervals,  forms 
a  transverse  rib  or  varix,  and  seems  to  become  for  a  season 
inoperative.  These  ribs  vary  much  in  their  numbers,  in  their 
figure,  and  in  the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent shells,  but  in  the  same  species  are  alike  and  uniform,  so 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  at  once  to  refer  their  form- 
ation to  a  law  of  their  individual  life  imprinted  on  them  by 
their  Creator,  than  to  seek  for  its  explanation  in  causes 
which  are  only  partially  applicable,  or  of  doubtfid  existence. 
We  may  suppose,  indeed,  with  Blainville,  that,  during  the 
season  of  love,  the  derivation  of  fluid  and  of  energy  to  the 
generative  system  may  diminish  the  secretion  of  fluid  and  of 
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Ume  from  the  cloak,  and  that  then  the  growth  of  the  shell, 
goes  on  as  usual,  as  is  indicated  by  the  plain  intermediate 
spaces.  We  may  further  suppose,  that,  when  the  seminal  tur- 
gescence  has  subsided,  the  fluids  are  carried  in  greater  abun- 
dance to  the  skin,  whence  an  accumulation  of  calcareous  matter 
in  the  margins  of  the  collar,  and  a  consequent  varix  or  rib. 
We  may  m^ke  such  or  similar  suppositions,  but  they  are  idle 
and  improbable;  and  I  mention  the  hypothesis  rather  from, 
respect  to  its  able  author  than  from  any  the  slightest  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  It  is  inconsistent  with  analog  to  believe 
that  the  MoUusca  are  influenced  by  the  sexual  passion  ere 
they  have  attained  maturity,  yet  the  hypothesis  supposes  that 
some  of  them  feel  its  power  almost  from  the  date  of  their 
birth,  and  afterwards  at  very  short  and  frequent  intervals; 
while  others,  of  the  same  genus  even,  are  swayed  by  it  at  dis-' 
tant  periods,  and  only  two  or  three  times  during  the  term  of 
their  existence.  And  in  what  predicament  are  those  which 
are  plain  and  ribless  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  their  life  is  love 
unceasing ;  or  that  it  ceases  only  as  the  animal  reaches  huh 
turity,  and  is  about  to  finish  the  aperture  of  its  edifice  ? 

A  dieory  of  the  formation  of  shells  different  from  that  just 
explained  was  once  maintained  by  '  many  naturalists,  and 
amongst  others  by  Klein  and  Bonnet,  men  of  great  learning 
and  celebrity.  They  said,  that  the  full-grown  shell  was  a  mere 
evolution  of  the  foetal  one,  from  the  addition  of  matter  by  in- 
tusception ;  and  they  supported  the  theory  by  the  observation, 
that  the  shell  yet  unborn  has  as  many  whorls  as  the  adult* 
.The  observation  is  contrary  to  &ct  * ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  collar  secretes  the  material  of  the  building. 
'^  It  is  found  to  contain  in  its  glands  or  vessels  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  a  free  state ;  so  that,  when  the  surface  of  the  collar 
is  touched  by  any  foreign  body,  at  each  point  of  contact  a 
€|uantity  of  it  is  thrown  out  mixed  with  a  tenacious  mucilage. 
To  be  still  further  convinced  of  the  fact,"  says  M.  Gaspard, 
in  an  interesting  essay  on  the  physiology  of  the  H^lix  poma- 
tia,  ^'  I  cut  off  die  collar  of  the  mantle,  and  having  thrown  it 
into  a  dilute  acid,  a  quantity  of  gas  was  given  off,  and  the 
liquid  mve  the  usual  white  precipitate  with  the  addition  of 
soda.  JSTo  other  structure  similarly  treated  afforded  the  same 
•results."  f  Further,  if  we  drill  a  hole  in  the  shell,  the  animal 
fills  it  up,  not  by  any  secretion  from  the  adjacent  portion  of 
skin,  but  by  withdrawing  the  collar  as  far  as  may  be  neces- 

:    *  See  the  admirable  pre&ee  to  Midler's  Historia  Vemdumy  voL  iL  p.  zxi. 
and  xxiv. 
t  Zoological  Journal,  i.  96. 
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sary ;  and  in  passing  it  repeatedly  oVer  the  hole,  leaves  a  layer 
of  calcareous  matter  each  time,  mitil  the  new  piece  has  ac- 
quired the  requisite  thickness.  I  will  not  deny  that  other 
parts  may  occasionally  secrete  shelL  The  operculum,  in  the 
tribes  furnished  with  it,  is  certainly  secreted  by  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  and  the  skin  investing  the  body  appears 
to  furnish  the  material  required  for  tlie  formation  of  the 
septa  of  multilocular  shells,  and  the  tubes  of  the  Tubicolse.   . 

The  shell  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of  the  body  of  its 
architect ;  so  that,  when  we  observe  two  shells  to  differ  re- 
markably in  their  figure,  we  may  infer,  with  perfect  safety, 
that  the  animals  differed  no  less ;  and  it  is  this  agreement 
between  the  living  snail  and  its  dead  envelope  which  gives  to 
the  study  of  the  latter  an  importance  it  could  not  otherwise 
possess.  Even  the  various  processes,  foliations,  and  spines, 
which  vary  and  ornament  the  outer  surface  of  shells,  are  the 
result  of  similar  variations  in  the  collar.  ^^  The  form  of  the 
shell,"  I  translate  the  words  of  Blainville,  "  and  even  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  animal  matter  over  the  earthy,  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  skin  or  of  the  cloak,  and  to  the  age  of 
the  snail.  Thus,  the  tubular,  spinous,  and  lamellated  elonga- 
tions, which  occur  so  frequently  on  the  outer  surface,  are  the 
consequences  merely  of  prolongations,  lobes,  and  fringes  of 
the  cloak ;  and  the  notches  and  channels  of  the  aperture  are 
also  produced  by  the  habitual  though  intermittent  protrusion 
of  some  organ,  as  of  the  respiratory  tube,  or  of  the  head,  or 
of  the  oviduct,  &c."  * 

When,  however,  we  come  to  apply  the  above  general  doc- 
trine of  the  formation  of  shells  to  particular  cases,  we  meet 
with  some  apparent  exceptions.  TTie  cowries  (Cypr^^a),  for 
example,  by  an  addition  of  matter  to  the  edges  of  their  lips, 
would  soon  have  the  aperture  entirely  closed,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive on  examining  any  species  of  that  genus.  To  get  rid  of 
this  difficulty,  Bruguiere  and  others  have  imagined  that  the 
-animal  threw  off  the  shell  when  it  had  become  too  small  for  his 
necessities,  and  then  formed  another  more  capacious,  and  bet- 
ter fitted  for  his  ease.  This  theory  labours  under  insurmount- 
able difficulty,  nor  does  it  seem  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  Cypr^r'^p,  in  their  immature  state,  have  a 
•very  different  form  from  that  they  have  when  full  grown. 
When  young,  they  are  very  thin  and  brittle,  with  an  evident 
spire,  and  a  wide  aperture,  the  margins  of  which  are  not 

*  Manud  de  Malacologie,  p.  94.  —  I  may  here,  once  for  all,  acknowledge 
the  flreat  assistance  I  have  received  from  this  work,  in  the  compilation  of 
this  Letter. 
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toothed  and  inflected,  but  plain  and  effuse.  {Jfg.  88.)  Thej 
88  ^^^^K-^k^  ^^  then,  in  fact,  convolute  shells 
of  the  ordinary  character,  and  are 
obviously  enlarged,  like  all  others, 
by  the  addition  of  matter  to  the 
outer  lip  alone.  But  maturity 
brings  with  it  a  change  in  the 
organs  of  the  animaL  The  lobes  of  its  cloak  become  more 
developed,  and  ultimately  very  large;  so  that,  one  issuing 
from  each  side  of  the  aperture,  theycan  cover  the  shell,  and 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  These  lobes  are  secretory 
organs,  cmd  pour  out  an  abundance  of  lime  in  a  vitreous 
state ;  and  by  their  motions«preading  it  over  the  outer  surface 
the  shell  is  thickened,  and  assumes  a,  form  totally  different 
from  its  primary  one,  and  dependent  on  the  new  develo^ieineiit 
of  the  soft  parts. 

The  Cypr^^^  are  not  the  only  moUusca  which  acquire  a 
superior  developement  at  maturity ;  but  it  is  common,  in  a 
greater  or  less  de^ee,  to  many  of  them.  At  this  period, 
many  land  and  marme  MoUiisca  strengthen  the  lips  of  their 
shell  with  an  external  or  internal  rib :  others  modify  and  con- 
tract it  with  a  deposition  of  vitreous  lime ;  and  others,  again, 
enlarge  it  by  the  addition  of  parts  of  which  there  was  no  pre* 
vious  trace.  Thus,  the  iStrombiisidae  (jStr6mbus  Liru)  resemble 
a  cone  in  their  young  state,  and  have  no  dilated  and  spinous 
Up,  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  their  perfect  shells.  Here 
we  must  suppose  that,  about  this  period,  the  lateral  lobe  of 
the  cloak  is  enlarged  and  otherwise  changed,  in  accordance 
with  the  digitations  of  the  lip. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion, 
which,  though  not,  perhaps,  originally  proposed  by  him,  has 
of  late  been  much  insisted  on  oy  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  a  na- 
turalist who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  concholc^,  and 
whose  work  •,  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  you  wUl  find 
very  usefrd  in  your  >  future  studies.  He  tells  us  that  the  anir 
mal  of  the  cowries,  of  the  cx>nes,  and  of  some  other  generat 
has  the<^pability  of  dissolving  and  reabsorbing  the  calcareous 
matter  of  one  part  of  the  shell,  and  of  again  depositing  it  in 
places  where  additional  strength  or  size  is  required  by  die 
change  of  form  which  accompanies  the  progress  towards  mar 
turity.  Thus  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  **  young  cowries 
which  have  formed  their  involute  outer  lip,  are  generally 
larger  than  when  they  are  full  grown  and  have  complied 

*  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells. 
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their  shell  ;^'  *  and  thtis  it  bappenss  thdt,  in  cones,  the  ^^  inner 
concealed  volutions  *'  ar»'  ^^  exceedingly  thin,''  while  '^  the 
outer  or  exposed  parts  are  comparativdy  thick  and  strong/* 
So,  likewise,  the  transverse  spinous  ridges  which  thicken  f^ 
protect  the  external  lip  of  the  Mihrices,  or  rock  shells,  are 
removed,  probably  by  a  solvent  liquor ; "  for  otherwise,  he 
adds,  '^  it  is  obvious  that  these  murications  or  spines  must  be 
in  the  way  of  the  future  increase  of  the  shelW  Let  us  for  a 
moment  admit  this  hypothesis,  and  trace  the  consequences.  It 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  solvent  liquor,  and  of  a  glandular 
apparatus  fitted  for  its  secretion  $  it  supposes  that  this  gland  is 
in  action  only  at  particular  seasons,  and  then  only  for  a  very, 
limited  time,  after  which  it  good-naturedly  remains  quiescent ; 
it  supposes  that  the  living  flesh  of  the  creature  is  insensible  to 
the  burning  of  this  acid,  which,  it  further  supposes,  is  so  equally 
and  carefully  applied,  that  the  inner  volutions  are  worn  only 
^^  exceedingly  thin,"  but  in  no  place  perforated  or  destroyed ; 
and  so  much  only  of  the  spinous  lip  of  the  Murex  dissolved 
that  the  spines  fall  off,  and  leave  the  part  smooth  and  even, 
a  state  in  which  an  acid  never  left  a  part  before*  It  supposes 
(and  this  is  a  startling  supposition)  that  the  snail  swallows  the 
redissolved  lime  charged  with  all  its  solvent  liquor,  which,  it 
would  seem,  passes  through  the  body  to  reach  the  excreting 
organs,  and  be  again  deposited.  Or,  if  the  supposition  is  not 
to  be  admitted,  by  what  organs,  I  ask,  is  the  liquid  lime  pre- 
vented from  being  washed  away ;  and  by  what  organs  is  it 
purified  of  the  acid,  and  again  spread  out  and  solidified?  A 
hypothesis  which  requires  so  many  and  such  strange  supposi- 
tions for  its  support  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained.  It 
*^is  itself  so  exceedingly  absurd,"  to  use  Mr.  Sowerby's  own 
words,  when  combating  the  less  unreasonable  doctrine  of  a  ce- 
lebrated naturalist,  ^^  that  we  could  have  wished,  for  the  credit 
of  science,  that  it  had  never  disgraced  the  pages  of  any  books 
on  natural  history :  "  and  if  any  other  explanation  than  what 
we  have  given  is  required  to  explain  the  facts,  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
animals. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  colouring  of  shells. 
The  shell  is  rarely  coloured  throughout.  The  interior  layers 
are  commonly  white;  the  internal  sur&ce  is  sometimes  par- 
tially coloured,  the  external  one  almost  always. 

llie  fine  iridescence  of  the  internal  surface  of  many  uni- 
valves and  bivalves  is  not  owing  to  any  colouring  matter,  but, 

*  This  remark  seems  to  have  been  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Mr. 
Burrows,  in  his  Elements  of  Conchology,  p.  95.  The  &ct  is  very  singular, 
but  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  it  bears  on  the  question  at  issue. 
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as  the  experimentfl  of  Dr.  Brewster  hav^  proved,  to  the  me- 
chaaical  disposition  of  the  component  particles.  This  sur- 
face,  howeyer,  is,  besides,  often  tainted  yellow,  red,  or  brown; 
and  these  spots  probably  derive  their  colour  from  beins  near 
to,  or  in  contact  with,  an  organ  which  secretes  a  coloured 
fluid.  Thus  the  yellow  or  brown  spots  observable  in  some 
miivalves  are  produced,  according  to  Blainville,  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  liver ;  and  die  shell  of  the  Jinthina  is  stained  of  a 
uniform  blue  by  the  excrementitious  fluid  of  the  animal. 

The  painting  of  the  external  surfiu^e  is  in  g^ieral  super- 
ficial, and  its  tracing  is  dependent  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
glands  which  secrete  the  colouring  matter,  and  which  are 
situated  on  the  margins  of  the  cloak  or  collai*.  If  you  exa- 
mine a  banded  snail,  vou  will  perceive  as  many  coloured  spots 
on  the  edge  of  the  collar  as  there  are  zones  on  the  shell;  and 
if  a  part  of  the  margin  of  the  shell  be  cut  away,  the  piece  re- 

Eroduced  is  brown  opposite  to  the  dark  portion  of  the  odlar^ 
ut  in  other  parts  yellow.  In  those  cases  where  the  colours 
are  disposed  in  continuous  bands,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
miderstanding  the  mode  of  their  formation ;  but  no  experi- 
ments or  observations  yet  enable  us  to  explain  how  some  are 
painted  in  spots  disposed  in  every  varied  form,  some  in  lines 
and  spots  intermixed,  and  some  in  bands  placed  at  intervals 
in  the  direction  of  the  striss  of  growth.  What  Reaumur  and 
Bosc  have  said  on  the  subject  is  so  entirely  hypothetical,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  You  can,  I  doubt  not,  create 
for  yourself  a  theory  which  shall  be  as  satisfactory  as  theirs ; 
but,  remember,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  unless  it  is  based 
on  experiment. 

Beneath  the  superficial  and  visible  colouring  of  the  full- 
grown  cowries,  and  of  some  olives,  there  is  concealed  a  deeper 
painting,  difierent  from  the  first  both  in  colour  and  in  charac-» 
ter.  This  is  accounted  for  when  we  remember  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  these  shells  are  perfected.  The  first  thin 
shell  is  coloured  like  other  shells,  and  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  margins  of  the  cloak ;  but  when  the  dilated  cuta- 
neous lobes  of  the  animal  have  attained  their  fiill  size,  and 
deposit  the  highly  polished  testaceous  coat  which  strengthens 
the  shell,  they  deposit  at  the  same  time  a  colouring  matter 
which  always  assumes  a  form  difierent  from  the  first;  the 
painting  deriving  its  peculiar  character  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  colouring  glands  are  arranged  in  the  lobes. 

The  colour  of  shells  is  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the 
operation  of  light;  so  much  so,  that,  in  general,  the  liveliness 
of  the  one  bears  some  proportion  to  the  mtensitjr  of  the  other. 
How  varied,  vivid,  and  beautiful  are  the  testaceous  Mollusca 
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of  tropical  s^as  and  of  tropical  cliihes !  How  sober  icind  sub^i 
dued  are  those  which  inhabit  our  northern  shores  !  The  ter^ 
restrial  H^lices»  being  most  exposed  to  the  operation  of  light) 
Vary  most  in  their  colours ;  while  those  shells  which  are  con- 
cealed within  the  bodies  of  their  snails  are  always  white,  as  are 
also  those  which  live  in  holes  whence  they  never  issue.  An-* 
other  striking  proof  of  the  blanching  effect  of  darkness  is  fur*^ 
nished  by  some  biyalve  shells  permanently  alExed  by  their 
lower  Yuve,  which  is  constantly  white,  while  the  upper  one 
may  possibly  be  variegated  with  bright  colours.  The  spon- 
dyii,  and  a  number  of  pectens,  afford  examples  of  this  con-* 
Irast  between  their  valves.  Olivi  has  further  remarked,  that 
the  shells  which  are  enveloped  in  sponges,  or  other  foreign 
bodies,  or  which  burrow  in  sand,  or  even  which  live  in  con- 
stantly shaded  places,  are  much  paler  than  those  which  crawl' 
about  unprotected  from  the  light;  and  even  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  same  shell  are  more  highly  coloured  than  the^ 
parts  which  are  shaded. 

There  is  only  one  other  part  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  this  letter.  This  is  the  epidermis^  or  what  the  French  call 
the  drap  marine.  It  is  a  dry  horn-coloured  membrane,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  generally  smooth,  but  sometimes 
rough,  or  even  shaggy,  which  covers  the  external  surface  of 
most  shells ;  though  many,  particularly  those  of  the  convolute 
kind,  do  not  possess  it.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  its  nature.  Blainville  supposes  that  it  is  the  true  epidermis 
or  scarf-skin  of  the  animal,  raised  from  its  position  by  the; 
deposition  of  the  shell  underneath  it;  and  this  opinion,  we 
believe,  is  generally  entertained  as  correct  by  the  French  na^ 
turalists.  It  seems  inconsistent,  however,  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  formation  of  shells  explained  above,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  adopted  by  us.  Mr.  Gray,  who  calls  this  membrane 
the  Periostraca,  it  appears  to  me,  has  given  its  true  theory. 
He  says,  ^^  From  attentive  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  periostraca  is  formed  by  the  outer  edges  of  the 
plates  of  animal  matter  (which  has  no  cretaceous  matter  de- 
posited in  it,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity)  being  soldered 
together,  and  forming  a  kind  of  external  coat."  *  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  dried  sheet  of  coagulated  albumen  effused  at  the  same  time, 
or;  perhaps,  even  prior  to  the  first  layer ;  and  may  be  of  uSfe* 
to  protect  the  subjacent  and  more  cretaceous  layers  from  the 
action  of  the  air  or  water  during  their  consolidation. 

To  conclude.  When  a  shell  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
die  changes  which  the  animal  further  effects  are  almost  limited 

*  See  his  very  interesting  Conchological  Observations,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Zoological  Journal,  p.  216. 
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to  gome  increase  of  its  thickness;  not,  however^  by  the  addi- 
tion of  any  new  layers,  but  by  the  efibsion  of  vitreous  matter* 
Hence  holes  and  canals,  previously  visible,  are  now  filled  up; 
the  aperture  contracted,  and  the  margins  strengthened  and 
enlarged;  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  perhaps,  filled  and 
made  solid ;  and  die  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  sexes 
of  the  dioecious  species  fiilly  developed*  Foreign  agents  now 
begin  to  act,  and  the  external  layers  lose  their  hair-'like  coat- 
ing or  their  epidermis ;  the  colours  become  paler,  and  ulti- 
mately disappear ;  striae  and  tubercles  are  smoothed  and  worn 
down ;  and  parasites  deform  and  perforate  the  outer  surface. 
Death  at  length  overtakes  the  architect,  and  the  shell  decays 
under  the  influences  of  the  water  and  of  the  air* 

Such,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  shells  are  formed,  so 
beautifidly  painted,  and  so  curiously  fashioned.  They  are  the 
house  and  strong  hold  of  their  proprietors,  to  whose  exist- 
ence, amid  the  strife  of  elements^  and  the  wiles  and  voracity 
of  their  foes,  they  seem  essentially  necessary.  The  shells  of 
the  marine  tHbes^  as  was  fit,  are  in  general  of  great  strength 
and  hardness ;  or,  if  defective  in  these  qualities^  their  w^ik- 
ness,  through  the  appliance  of  other  means,  is  made  strength. 
The  river  kinds  are  less  hard,  and  thinner,  being  less  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  a  stormy  elemefit  and  a  rocky  bottom ;  while 
the  shells  of  land  snails  are  both  light  and  thin,  yet  com- 
pletely impervious  either  to  moisture  or  air.  There  is  much 
to  admire  in  all  this :  in  the  fitness  of  the  shell  to  its  element^ 
in  the  art  displayed  in  the  building,  and  in  the  pauiting  of  the 
edifice,  there  is  much  to  admire ;  and  yet  the  possessor  crawls 
on,  unconscious  of  all,  admiring  nought  Wherefore,  then, 
this  profiision  of  beauty  ?  Surely  the  Creator  hath  pleasure 
in  his  works ;  surely  Epictetus  speaks  the  language  of  reascm 
when  he  says,  <^  God  hath  introduced  man  into  Uie  world  to 
be  the  spjectator  of  his  works,  and  of  their  divine  Author ;  and 
not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to  be  the  announcer  and 
interpreter  of  the  wonders  which  he  sees  and  adores." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  G.  J. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Hydroj  or  Fresh-fvater  Pab/pus.    By  Samuel 
Woodward,  Esq. 
Sir, 
,  I  AM  not  aware  that  the  subject  of  the  iiydra,  or  fresh- 
water polypus,  has  been  particularly  noticed  since  the  elabo- 
rate treatise  published  by  Henry  Baker,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  in  174S ; 
and,  that  work  having  become  scarce,  a  few  remarks  may  be 
interesting  to  your  readers. 
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Haying,  from  time  to  time,  collected  these  animals  from 
the  ditches-  intersecting  the  meadows  in  the  Cathedral  Pre^ 
cinct  here,- 1  am  desirous  that  you  should  record  the  locality, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  direct  the  attention  of  naturalists  to 
these  interesting  objects.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
they  had  resumed  their  summer  station,  I  visited  the  spot  on 
the  20th  of  May ;  and,  in  a  six-ounce  vial  of  the  water  (from 
just  beneath  the  surface)  and  duckweed  which  I  collected,  I 
found  no  less  than  twelve  animals,  eight  of  which  were  of  the 
green  kind,  -Hydra  viridis  Lin.  {Jftg.  89.  a,  twige  the  natural 

size),  and  four  pink- 
coloured  (ft),  noticed 
by  Mr,  Baker,  at  p.  20. 
of  his  natural  history 
"  these  animals.  Th^ 
green  species  were  from 
1  to  2  lines  in  length ; 
the  pink  would  stretch 
themselves  to  nearly  4  lines,  and  were  much  the  largest  ani- 
mals. On  the  2Sd  of  this  month  they  began  to  bud  (as  at  c) ; 
and  on  the  24th,  young  animals,  in  different  stages  of  growth, 
were  to  be  seen  extending  their  slender  arms  from  nearly  all 
the  specimens:  in  some  instances  one,  and  in  others  two, 
were  seen  attached  to  the  parent  stem  {d  e).  I  observed,  in 
several  of  the  young  animals,  only  five  arms,  which  arose 
from  the  remaining  two  not  being  developed. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  Mr.  Baker  ac- 
knowledges himself  under  great  obligations  for  his  assistance 
in  his  second  treatise  on  the  microscope,  paid  great  attention 
to  these  animals,  and  collected  them  from  the  ditches  around 
Norwich ;  and  firom  his  manuscript  journal,  in  my  possession, 
it  appears  that  the  principal  locahty  was  a  ditch  in  Spring 
Garden,  situate  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  place 
where  I  collected  mine.  *  He  remarks  that  he  has  never  found 
any  before  the  beginning  of  May,  or  later  than  August.  Of 
their  food,  he  observes  that  he  found  the  small  white  worm, 
inhabiting  the  mud  of  our  channels,  to  be  more  acceptable. 
Mr.  Baker  fed  his  upon  the  small  red  earth-worm. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  in  me  to  make  any  fur- 
ther remarks,  so  much  having  been  said  by  Mr.  Baker,  to 
whose  interesting  work  I  beg  to  refer  your  readers. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Samuel  Woodward. 
DiarCs  Square,  Narosichj  May  25. 1829. 

.  *  The  Hydn  fusca  may  be  found  in  the  pond  by  the  Red  House,  at 
Battcrsea,  as  large  as  Mr.  Woodward's  drawings  of  H.  viridis. — «/.  D,  C  S. 
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Art.  X.  An  Introductory  View  of  the  Linnean  System  of  Planii^ 
By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  ofl^ldra  DonUstioOy  Sylvan  Shetchet^ 
Sec. 

{Concluded  from  p.  142.) 

My  dear  Reader, 

I  HAVE  now  but  a  veiy  short  time  to  spend  with  you,  and 
yet  have  much  to  say.  under  such  circumstances,  people  are 
seldom  very  pleasant  companions :  they  talk  too  hastily  to  be 
very  clearly  intelligible,  and  fatigue  both  their  hearers  and 
themselves  to  little  purpose*  There  is,  however,  this  advan- 
tage in  epistolary  companionship,  that  the  parties  may  take 
their  leave,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  without  any 
breach  of  politeness. 

The  ninth  class,  Enneindria^  is  a  very  small  one,  con- 
taining three  orders.  In  the  first,  Monogynia^  we  have  no 
British  plants ;  its  chief  wealth  consists  of  the  fine  exotic 
genus  Z«aurus,  which  comprehends  many  handsome  and  valu- 
able species :  the  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  sassafiras  trees,  the 
poet's  laurel,  the  alligator-pear,  and  some  excellent  timber 
trees.  The  cashew-nut,  Anac^dium  (from  two  Chreek  words 
signifying  heart-shaped)  occidentale,  also  belonging  to  this 
order,  is  a  handsome  Indian  tree,  producing  fine  evergre^ 
leaves;  fragrant  flowers;  an  edible  pear-shaped  fruit,  firom 
the  end  of  which  the  nut  protrudes ;  a  caustic  oil,  applied  to 
various  uses ;  a  ffum ;  and  a  natural  ink  for  marking  Ikien. 
In  the  second  order,  Trtgynia^  is  rhubarb,  i2heum  (from  Rha, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Volga).  The  roots  of  several 
of  the  species  are  used  medicinally,  and  their  leaf-stalks  for  the 
table.  In  the  third  order,  Hexagynia,  we  have  one  British 
species,  the  flowering  rush,  Bdtomus  umbellitus,  a  tall  aquatic 
plant,  producing  large  umbels  of  handsome  flowers,  with  six 
rose-coloured  petals,  and  as  many  pistils  of  a  deeper  red,  hexa* 
gonally  disposed.  The  leaves  are  nearly  3  fL  long,  and  have 
three  sharp  angles,  which,  wounding  the  mouths  of  cattle 
feeding  upon  the  plant,  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Bd- 
tomus,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  an  ox,  and  to  cut 

The  tenth  class,  Decindria^  has  five  orders.  In  the  firsts 
Monogynioj  we  find  the  beautiful  evergreen  called  the  straw- 
berry tree,  Arbutus  Unedo  *,  which  displays  its  delicate  firuit 

*  The  word  Arbutus  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar-iouey  austere 
bush;  in  reference  to  the  roughness  of  the  fruit.  In  tJie  8amemanner» 
Pliny's  f^ipellation,  Un^o  (signifying,  I  eat  one)  is  supposed  to  express 
that  naturalist's  opinion  of  the  fiiiit ;  but  surely  neither  name  can  be  con- 
sidered as  justly  applying  to  this  tree  strawberry,  which,  however  some  may 
call  it  insipid,  can  never  deserve  a  harsher  epithet.  Iliey  mi^t  be  better 
bestowed  on  the  red  bear-berry.  A,  Uva-6rsi. 
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and  flowers  in  the  dreariest  months  of  the  year,  and  is  e Want 
and  ornamental  at  all  seasons.  It  grows  wild  near  the  Lake 
of  Killamey,  in  Ireland ;  but  is  by  many  persons  supposed  to 
haye  been  originally  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  two  other  species  included  in  the  British  Flora  are  trail- 
ing shrubs,  growing  on  mountainous  heaths.  Another  elegant 
genus  of  evergreens,  very  nearly  related  to  the  Arbutus,  is  the 
Andr6meda,  so  called  by  Linnaeus,  from  the  fair  lady  of  that 
name,  who  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  sea-monsters,  and 
rescued  by  Perseus.  We  have  one  British  species,  men- 
tioned by  Linnieus  in  that  delightful  work,  his  Tour  in  Lap^ 
land.  The  exodc  species  are  numerous.  Rivalling  these  in 
elegance  of  growth  is  the  genus  wintergreen  (P^la),  of 
which  we  have  several  British  species  growing  in  we  woods 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England*  Among  the  more 
important  productions  of  this  order  are,  the  logwood  of  com- 
merce, the  Brazil  wood  of  the  dyers,  lignum  vitse,  .mahogany, 
the  balsam  of  capevi^  and  the  quassia  bark,  so  named  in  me- 
mory of  the  negro  slave  Quassi,  who  first  discovered  its  valu- 
able properties.  A  very  remarkable  plant  is  Venus's  fly-trap 
(Dionsd'a  muscipula),  which,  from  the  form  and  irritability 
of  the  leaves  at  their  extremity,  entraps  small  insects.  Among 
the  more  ornamental  plants  generally  cultivated  in  England 
are  the  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  andromedas.  In  the 
second  order,  Digynia^  are  placed  the  Hydrangea  (from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  water  and  vessel,  oh  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  water  it  consumes),  the  pink  (Di^thus, 
&om  the  Greek,  signifying  God's  flower,  on  account  of  its 
superior  beauty) ;  and  the  saxifrage,  of  which  that  delicbte 
little  plant  called  L<Hidon  Pride,  so  well  known  as  thriving 
even  in  the  smoke  of  cities,  is  a  species.  Another  native 
species,  &  granulita,  affords  to  the 
young  botanist  an  example  of  the  gra^ 
nulated  root;  in  which  a  number  of 
small  solid  knobs  are  connected  by 
fibres,  {fg.  90.) 

A  handsome  and  fragrant  native 
plant  of  this  order  is  the  soapwort 
(Sapon&ria  ofiicinMis),  so  called  from 
the  cleansing  properties  of  the  sap^ 
The  other  orders  are  chiefly  composed 
of  plants  of  inferior  note. 

In  the  next  three  classes  we  are  to 
consider  not  only  the  number  of  sta- 
mens, but  their  insertion.  The  eleventli 
class,  Dodecdndria,  includes  plants  of  which  the  flowers  have 
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from  ^leveft  to  twenty  stamens,  affixed  to  the  receptacle.  The 
twelfth  class,  Icosdndria,  has  twenty  or  more  stamens,  affixed 
to  the  calyx ;  and  the  thirteenth  class,  Pofyindrioj  has  from 
twenty  to  a  thousand,  affixed  to  the  receptacle. 

The  eleventh  class,  Dodecindri<h  has  six  orders,  disdn- 

Siished,  as  in  the  former  classes,  by  the  number  of  pistils :  in 
e  first  order,  Manqg^ioj  we  have  two  British  plants,  asara- 
bacca,  the  pidVerised  leaves  of  which  act  as  a  powerfril  snuff; 
and  loosestrife,  X/ythrum  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
black  blood,  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers)  SalidUria 
(willow-like ;  from  salix,  a  willow),  a  very  handsome  plant, 
not  unfrequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  Among  the  more 
important  exotics  is  the  mangpsteen  (Garcinta  Mangostana\ 
the  fine  fruit  of  which  is  equally  delicious,  refreshing,  and 
salutary.  In  the  second  order,  Digynia^  we  have  but  one 
British  plant,  agrimony,  foimerly  much  used  in  medicine; 
and  of  late,  years  a  principal  ingredient  in  most  of  the  com- 
pounds called  British  tea.  The  sweet  mignonette,  so  general 
a  favourite,  is  a  species  of  .Hes^a,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
third  order,  Trigynia.  We  have  a  British  species,  called  wild 
mignonette ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  principal  charm  of  the 
exotic  plant,  its  frag^ce.  Another  British  species  is  used 
for  dyeing  yellow.  The  common  house-leek,  frequently  seen 
on  the  walls  and  roo&  of  cottages,  is  in  the  sixth  order, 
Dodecagynia. 

The  twelfth  <:lass,  Icosindria,  has  three  orders :  the  first, 
Monog^ia,  includes  the  plum,  cherry,  apricot  (Pninus); 
the  peach,  nectarine  almond  (.^ygdalus),  the  pom^ranate, 
the  clove  tree,  the  allspice  tree,  the  myrtle,  the  syringa,  and 
the  extensive  and  very  curious  genus  Cactus ;  of  which  many 
of  the  species  are  interesting,  and  some  singularlv  beautifuL 
The  second  order  consists  of  plants  furnished  wiui  from  two 
to  five  pistils  (the  number  varying,  not  only  on  the. same 
species,  but  sometimes  on  the  same  plant),  and  is  styled  Di- 
Pentagifnia^  It  comprehends  the  apple  and  pear  in  all  their 
varieties  ( JN^rus) ;  the  quince,  the  medlar,  the  hawthorn,  and 
that  large  and  brilliant  genus,  Mesembryanthemum,  &c.  &c 
The  order  Polyg^ia  is  possessed  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry, 
&C.  (iZubus) ;  the  strawbeiry  (Fragaria),  the  beautifiil  genus 
JB6sa,&c. 

The  class  Polyindria  was  formerly  divided  into  seven 
orders.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  recommended  that  they  should  be 
reduced  to  three ;  the  pistils  being  so  variable  in  number  as 
to  cause  much  confusion  to  no  purpose.  In  his  EngUsk  Flora^ 
therefore,  he  h^s  thrown  several  orders  into  one,  which,  the 
number   five   mostly  prevailing,   he  calls  Pentag^nia;   hut 
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observes  that  the  pistils  vary  from  two  to  six.  In  the  first 
order  of  this  class,  Monog^ia,  are  found  many  handsome 
plants,  and  many  of  ill  repute:  but  plants,  like  human  beings, 
however  ill  a  name  they  bear,  are  generally  found  to  possess 
some  redeeming  qualities.  The  white  poppy  (Pap^ver  som- 
niferum),  which  produces  opium,  should  rather  be  lauded  for 
its  beneficence,  than  branded  as  an  assassin :  its  virtues  are 
acknowledged  by  thousands  who  have  had  experience  of  them, 
and,  while  treated  with  the  respect  it  so  well  deserves,  it  exhi- 
bits virtues  only.  Power  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  all  who 
possess  it  should  be  approached  with  caution ;  but  it  is  not 
always  employed  to  destroy.  Even  hellebore  and  aconite, 
great  as  is  their  power  to  destroy  life,  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  preserve  it.  The  lime  tree  (Tilia)  alone  might 
redeem  all  the  sins  of  the  other  genera  in  this  order :  in  mis 
couiltry  it  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  scent  and  beauty ;  but, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  reputation  for  purifying  the  air  around  it, 
the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  more  particularly  by  the 
Russians,  show,  at  least,  of  what  it  is  capable.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  this  tree,  which  we  may  proudly  claim  as  a 
Briton,  gave  its  name  to  the  illustrious  Linnaeus,  whom  every 
naturalist  may  style  his  friend.  Among  the  handsomest  of 
our  native  plants  in  this  order,  we  may  reckon  the  white  and 
yellow  water-lilies :  the  former  nearly  related  to  the  sacred 
lotus  flower  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  latter,  in  Norfolk  called 
brandy-bottlers,  possessing  so  strong  a  scent  and  flavour  of  that 
spirit,  that  they  are  not  only  used  to  flavour  sherbet,  but  the; 
Greeks  make  a  cordial  of  them.  Some  of  the  more  remark- 
able exotics  are,  the  mammee  apple;  the  anchovy  pear; 
the  Sarracento,  with  its  curious  tubular  leaves ;  and  the  C%r- 
chorus,  one  species  of  which  so  generally  enlivens  our  gar- 
dens with  its  profusion  of  sunny-coloured  flowers.  In  the 
second  order,  Pentagymnj  the  principal  genera  are  the  paeony, 
the  larkspur,  wolfsbane,  and  columbine ;  of  all  which  we 
have  native  species,  llie  third  order,  Polygynioy  contains, 
besides  the  ^em6ne,  JBan^culus,  Clematis,  and  i9ell6borus, 
of  which  we  have  British  species,  the  beautiful  tulip  tree, 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  and  the  noble  Magn61m. 

The  fourteenth  class,  Didynamia^  is  distinguished  by  four 
stamens,  of  which  two  are  longer  than  the  rest.  The  flowers 
have  a  tubular  cal3rx,  generally  five-cleft;  an  irregular  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  of  which  the  border  is  mostly  divided  into 
two  lips,  the  upper  erect,  the  lower  spreading  and  three- 
clefl;.  They  have  but  one  pistil,  of  which  the  stigma  is  cleft 
or  notched.  This  class  is  divided  into  two  orders ;  Gymno- 
spirmia  (from  the  Greek,  a  naked  seed),  the  seeds,  generally 
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four  in  number,  lyinff  uncovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ; 
and  Angiosp^rmia  (from  the  Greek,  seed-vessel),  the  seeds 
bein^  enclosed  ul  a  capsule.  In  addition  to  the  characters  by 
which  this  class  is  principally  distinguished,  there  are,  in  the 
first  order,  so  many  points  c^  general  resemblance,  that  a  very 
little  experience  will  liable  the  young  botanist  to  detect  them 
g\  at  sight.     One  glance  at  the  flowers 

of  the  ground-ivy,  61ech6ma  Aede- 
racea  {J^*  9 1.))  and  the  white  dead- 
nettle,  Ziimium  ^bum  (Vol.  I.  p.  429* 
fig.  186.),  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
this  order  than  any  explanation  that 
I  have  space  to  ofier.  Here  are  placed 
many  of  our  aromatic  herbs,  as  mint, 
thyme,  maijoram,  balm,  lavender, 
hyssop,  &c.  The  form  of  the  corolla 
is  much  more  varied  in  the  second 
order  than  in  the  first :  in  some 
nera  it  is  elongated  into  a  spur  at 
base,  and  the  mouth  closed ;  in  others, 
the  tube  b  simply  cylindrical,  and 
the  mouth  open ;  some  have  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  as  the  fox- 
glove ;  while  a  few,  more  regularly  formed,  are  less  strikingly 
characterised  by  their  general  air,  as  the  Linnae^o,  an  elegant 
little  plant,  bearing  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Swede,  and, 
like  himself,  sm  generis.  As  there  is  one  Linnaeus,  so  is  there 
one  LinnseV,  described  by  himself  as  ^^  a  little  northern  plant, 
long  overlooked,  depressed,  abject,  flowering  early."  He 
might  have  added,  — standing  alone  in  systematic  botany, 
whether  natural  or  artificial ;  and  occupying  an  elevated  sta- 
tion, in  which  nature  had  placed,  and  time  would  preserve,  it. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  exotics  of  this  order  are  the 
trumpet-flower  (Bign^nta) ;  the  celebrated  Acinihus  o£  the 
architect;  and  the  calabash  tree,  of  the  finiit  of  which,  the 
pulp  beinff  scooped  out,  the  rind  is  used  as  a  basin  to  contain 
Uquids.  This  order  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
genera,  named  in  honour  of  botanists,  among  whom  (not  to 
mention  tlieir  great  soverdgn  Linnaeus)  we  find  Gesner, 
Thunberg,  Gmelin,  Haller,  Gerard,  Sibthorp,  Celsius,  &c. 

The  fifteenth  class,  Tetradyndmia  ♦,  is  distingubhed  by  six 
stamens,  of  which  four  are  longer  than  the  other  two.  It  b 
composed  of  the  cross-shaped,  botanically  termed  cruciform, 
flowers.     They  have  a  calyx  of  four  leaves,  a  corolla  of  four 

*  The  words  IMdynamia  and  Tetradynamia  have  been  differently,  but 
npt  sadsfi^torily,  derived. 
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petals,  and  one  pistil.  Four  stamens  are  placed  in  pairs  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  germen ;  and  between  each  pair  a  single 
stamen,  which,  bendmg  outwards  to  include  a  small  gland, 
serving  as  a  nectary,  at  the  base  of  the  germen,  is  thereby 
rendered  shorter,  or  rather  lower,  than  those  which  haye  no 
such  interruption.  There  are  two  orders,  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  seed-vessel,  which,  in  the  first,  Siliadosaj  Is  short 
and  broad ;  in  the  second  order,  Siliqubsa^  long  and  narrow, 
formed  of  two  valves,  with  the  seeds  fastened  along  both 
sutures ;  in  many  cases  there  is  a  membranous  portion  be- 
tween, and  parallel  with  the  valves,  dividing  the  interior  of 
the  silique  into  two  cells.  In  the  first  order,  we  have  the 
British  plants,  dyePs-woad,  hcnrse-radish,  and  sea-kale;  in 
the  second  order,  the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  water-cress, 
**  the  lady*s  smock,  all  silver  white,"  and  the  stock  gillyflower; 
other  stocks,  wallflowers,  rockets,  &c.,  firom  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  the  radish,  from  China. 

The  sixteenth  class,  Monadilphiaj  is  characterised  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  filaments  being  all  united,  sometimes  only 
at  the  immediate  base,  sometimes  half  their  length,  or  more. 
This  union  is  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  class,  which  is 
formed  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  one  brotherhood. 
The  orders  of  this  class  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
stamens  (in  the  first  thirteen  classes,  a  classical  character). 
The  first  order,  Tri&ndriaj  claims  the  tamarind  tree ;  the 
tiger  flower,  as  short-lived  as  it  is  splendid ;  and  a  few  other 
genera  of  less  note.  The  most  important  senus  in  the  second 
order,  Pentandria^  is  the  passion  flower  (Passifl6ra),  of  which 
severfd  species  bear  edible  firuits,  juicy,  well-flavoured,  and 
extremely  refreshing  in  a  hot  climate ;  and  all  are  eminently 
ornamental.  Here  stands  the  heron's  bill  (£r6dium),  which 
formerly  made  a  part  of  the  genus  Gferanium,  now  divided 
into  three  genera,  all  named  in  reference  to  the  beaked  firuit. 
The  stork's  bill  (Pelargonium),  comprising  most  of  the  African 
geraniums,  constitutes  the  third  order,  Heptag^ia.  The 
crane's  bill  (Grer^ium),  from  which  the  two  last^mentioned 
have  been  separated,  retains  its  old  name,  and  its  station  in 
the  fiflh  order,  Decdndrta.  Many  of  the  species  are  British 
plants,  some  very  common,  but  fJl  more  or  less  pretty  and 
mteresting.  G.  lucidum,  of  which  the  flowers  are  small  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous,  discovers  considerable  beauty 
when  narrowly  observed;  more  particularly  the  calyx.  It  is 
an  elegant  little  plant,  with  a  tendency  to  redden ;  the  leaves, 
as  though  emulating  the  petals,  growing  redder  and  redder 
every  day,  until  the  latter  become  pale  in  the  comparison. 
The  same  change  may  be  observed  in  some  other  species. 
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more  especially  in  G.  Robertiantun,  which  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  autumn,  of  one  deep  and  vivid  crimson.  In  this  order 
is  placed  the  ^lendid  genus  Browner,  named,  not  from  the 
celebrated  botanist  now  living,  but  from  a  physician  of  the 
last  century,  who  published  a  natural  history  of  Jamaica.  The 
principal  genera  in  the  sixth  order,  Dodecindria^  are  Mon- 
santo, and  Astrapae^'a;  the  latter  named  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  lightning,  in  reference  to  the  splendour  of  its 
flowers.  The  seventh  order,  Polyindriaj  contains  several  ex- 
tensive and  important  genera,  as  the  mallow  (ikCalva) ;  iiibis- 
cus ;  cotton  plant  (Goss^pium);  the  silk-cotton  tree  (B6mbax); 
the  sour  gourd  ( Adansonio),  said  to  have  a  thicker  trunk  than 
any  other  known  tree ;  the  Camellia,  in  which  genus  some 
botanists  include  the  tea  tree,  and  oUier  trees  and  shrubs  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

The  character  of  the  seventeenth  class,  Diadelphia  (two 
brotherhoods),  is  the  combination  of  the  filaments  in  two  sets, 
equal  or  unequal.  These  are  sometimes  observed  slightly  to 
cohere  at  the  immediate  base.  The  orders  are  four,  distin- 
guished, as  in  the  last  and  the  next  class,  by  the  number  of 
stamens.  Pentindria  contains  only  a  few  genera  of  inferior 
note ;  Hexandria  consists  chiefly  of  the  beautiful  genus  jFu- 
m^ria ;  the  milkwort  (Pol;^gala)  is  the  principal  genus  in  the 
third  order,  Octandria  ;  the  great  wealth  of  the  class  is  in  the 
fourth  order,  Dec&ndrioy  which  holds  a  high  rank  both  for  the 
utility  and  beauty  of  its  productions.  The  genera  have  papilio- 
naceous flowers  (butterfly-like;  from  papilio,  a  butterfly) ;  and, 
in  consideration  of  their  family  likeness,  many  have  been 
admitted  which  more  properly  belong  to  Monadelphia.  The 
license  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  still  some 
papilionaceous  plants  excluded ;  if,  in  a  flower  of  this  form, 
there  be  ten  stamens  perfectly  distinct,  it  has  its  place  in  the 
tenth  class :  if  the  stamens  be  in  any  way  combined,  it  will  be 
found  in  Diadelphia,  The  young  botanist  will  mostly  find 
nine  of  the  stamens  combined,  and  one  simple,  in  the  flowers 
of  this  order ;  the  calyx  of  one  lea^  five-clefl  at  the  margin, 
the  lower  segment  longer,  the  two  upper  rather  shorter,  than 
the  lateral  segments,  and  the  corolla  of  five  petals,  all  adflSxed 
to  the  receptacle.  Two  of  the  petals  cohering  at  the  lower 
side,  form  a  boat-shaped  cavity,  termed  the  keel,  in  which  the 
pistil  and  stamens  are  lodged,  taking  the  same  carved  direc- 
tion; two  other  petals,  called  the  wings,  are  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  keel;  while  the  fifUi,  termed  the  standard,  longer 
and  broader  than  the  rest,  crosses  and  rests  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  keel,  closing  in  the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  com- 
bination of  the  filaments  usually  corresponds  with  the  length 
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of  the  genn ;  beyond  the  germ  they  are  all  distinct  Where 
there  is  one  simple  stamen,  it  serves  as  a  door  by  which  the 
germ  can  escape  from  confinement  as  it  increases  in  size,  and 
it  fits  in  so  exactly  between  the  sides  of  the  broader  filament, 
as  sometimes  to  appear  as  if  a  part  of  it.  When  all  the  fila- 
ments are  combined,  they  either  form  a  tube  enclosing  tlie 
germ,  which,  in  its  increase,  forces  itself  a  way  out,  by  rending 
it  in  two ;  or  the  combined  part  folds  round  the  germ,  the 
sides  cloisely  meeting,  but  not  uniting.  The  seed-vessel  is 
either  a  pod  of  two  valves,  both  of  which  have  seeds  affixed 
to  a  receptacle  running  along  their  upper  edge,  as  in  the  pea; 
or  a  succession  of  closed  one-seeded  joints,  as  in  ii/ed;^sarum, 
&c. 

Linmeus  said  of  this  order,  that  it  did  not  contain,  one 
noxious  plant.  This,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  is  saying 
rather  too  much ;  but  it  has  very  few  deserving  of  that  epithet 
(none  of  British  growth),  while  it  produces  much  wholesome 
herbage  for  cattle,  and  a  great  variety  of  seeds  eaten  by  man. 
We  may  instance  clover,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  tare,  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  &c.  The  tonquin  bean,  so  much  admired  for  its  fi'a- 
grance,  is  the  seed  of  a  plant  of  this  order :  another  produces 
the  red  saunders  wood,  others  yield  indigo,  liquorice,  &c.  Of 
the  more  ornamental  plants,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
laburnum,  the  acacia  (Robinia  PseudadLcia)  so.  valuable 
for  its  hard  durable  wood,  the  sweet  pea,  everlasting  pea, 
broom,  the  golden  fiirze  of  our  heaths,  &c,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Glf  cine,  Erythrlna,  and  other  exotics  less  generally 
known.  But  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  this  order  is  the 
jSed^sarum  g^rans,  familiarly  called  the  moving  plant,  which 
has  an  irregular  and  apparently  voluntary  motion,  for  which 
no  external  cause  has  yet  been  ascertained.  Sometimes  many 
leaves  are  moving  in  various  directions,  sometimes  one  leaf,  or 
one  leaflet  only ;  it  is  quiescent  in  a  strong  wind,  or  sun,  and 
in  general  on  very  hot  aays, — shall  we  say,  because  too  languid 
for  exertion,  or  because  it  does  not  then  require  exercise  to 
keep  it  warm  ?  This  appearance  of  voluntary  power  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  doubts  whether  plants  may  not  be  more  capable 
of  sensation  than  has  been  supposed :  and  whether  they  may 
quite  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  we  lord  it  over  them. 

Hie  eighteenth  class,  Poh/adelpAia,  has  the  filaments  so 
combined  at  the  base  as  to  form  more  than  two  sets.  This 
is  a  small  but  important  class.  In  the  order  Decindria  stands 
the  chocolate  nut  tree,  Theobrftoa  (from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  God  and  food).  Polydndria^  with  many  genera 
eminently  oi-namental,  has  one  invaluable  genus,  of  whiph  the 
extraordinary  beauty  is  its  least  merit;  the  Citrus,  to  which 
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we  are  indebted  for  the  limei  the  lemon^  the  titroiit  and  the 
orange.  The  orange  tree  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
graces  of  the  vegetable  world,  uniting  in  itself  a  multiplicity 
of  charms.  It  is  a  tree  of  handscHne  growth,  with  polished 
evergreen  leaves  of  the  most  elegant  form,  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  whcdesome  and  delicious 
fruit,  cased  in  gold,  which  has  inspired  the  poets  with  a  thou- 
sand exquisite  images ;  yet,  not  satisfied  with  all  these  perfec* 
tions,  it  insists  upon  yet  further  provoking  the  genus  irritabile^ 
by  possessing  them  all  at  once;  the  dehcate  white  blossoms 
faoreathing  out  their  sweetness  upon  the  very  cheeks  €i  the 
glowing  fruit.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  tree ;  ask  the  feverish 
invalid  if  its  benevolence  be  not  yet  greater. 

We  have  one  British  genus  of  tnis  order,  St  John's  wort 
(JETyp^ricum),  one  species  of  which  the  peasants  of  France  and 
Germany  gather  on  St.  John's  day,  and  hang  in  their  windows, 
as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits. 

The  nineteenth  class,  Syngenesioj  has  compound  flowers, 
with  the  anthers  united  into  a  tube.  The  name  of  the  class 
(from  the  Greek,  growing  together)  tells  in  two  ways ;  apply- 
ing both  to  the  union  of  the  anthers  and  to  .the  number  df 
florets  forming  the  compound  flower.  The  florets  are  of  two 
kinds ;  either  tubular,  with  a  spreading  five-clefl  margin,  or 
ligulate^  longf  flat,  and  narrow,  with  a  very  minute  tube  at 
the  base.  Tbey  have  five  stamens  and  one  pistil,  and  are 
crowded  many  together  on  one  common  receptacle,  seated  in 
a  conmion  calyx.  In  the  first  order,  Polygdmia  jEqudlis^  the 
florets  are  all  ligulate,  as  the  common  dandelion.  In  the 
second  order,  Polygdmia  Super^ua,  a  number  of  ligulate  florets 
wanting  stamens  are  ranged  round  the  circumference  of  the 
receptacle,  and  called  the  rays ;  while  the  centre  is  crowded 
with  tubular  florets,  having  both  stamens  and  pistil,  and  is 
termed  the  disk,  as  in  the  daisy,  in  which  the  disk  is  yellow, 
and  the  rays  white.  In  the  third  order,  Pofygdmia  FmUrdnea^ 
the  florets  of  the  circumference  have  neither  stamens  nor  pis- 
til, as  may  be  seen  in  the  common  blue  corn-flower.  In  the 
fourth  order,  Polygdmia  Necessdria,  the  florets  of  the  disk 
have  no  pistil,  the  marginal  florets  no  stamens,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  common  garden  marigold  (Calendula).  In  the 
last  order,  Polygdmia  Segregdta^  the  florets  have,  in  addition 
to  the  connnon  calyx  which  protects  them  all,  a  partial  calyx, 
sometimes  to  each  separate  floret,  sometimes  containing  two 
or  more.  Of  this  order  we  can  give  no  familiar  example^ 
From  this  class  we  derive  several  esculent  plants  and  bitter 
herbs,  as  the  lettuce,  endive,  cardoon,  artichoke,  tunsy,  worm- 
wood, chamomile,.  &c. ;  and  some  ornamental  flowers,  as  the 
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dnysanthemum,  xeraathemnm,  sunflower,  dahlia,  a^sters, 
French  motrigold,  &c. 

The  twentieth  class,  Gyn&ndridy  has  the  stamens  proceed* 
ing  firom  the  germen  or  the  style.  The  flowers  of  Uiis  class 
have  a  peculiar  construction,  not  to  be  hastily  explained ;  and 
the  young  botanist  will  do  well  to  make  himself  practically 
acquaint^  with  the  less  difficult  classes,  before  he  attempts 
the  study  of  this,  or  the  twenty-fourth  class,  Cryptogdmia^ 
It  contains  many  beautiful  genera,  among  which  tiie  O^rchis 
tribe  are  conspicuous.  The  roots  of  several  species  of  O'rchis, 
dried  and  ground,  form  the  powder  called  salep  (as  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  original  Arabic,  sahhleb). 

The  twenty-first  class,  Mxmo^cia^  comprehends  such  plants 
as  have  their  stamens  and  pistils  in  difierent  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  The  name  signifies  one  house ;  the  plant  being 
so  considered,  we  may  suppose  the  flowers  to  be  the  rooms  in 
which  its  unsocial  inhabitants  lodge.  In  the  first  order,  Mon^ 
andaricL^  we  find  the  bread-fiiiit  tree,  Artoc^us  (of  which 
word  the  English  name  is  a  translation),  so  well  known  for 
its  large  bread-like  fruit,  forming  the  chief  sustenance  of  thou* 
slmds  of  human  beings  in  the  Indies  and  South  Sea  islands; 
and  the  curious  genus  £uph6rbia,  of  which  many  of  tite 
species  grow  in  the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  forms.  They 
abound  in  an  acrid,  milky  juice,  which  is  applied  to  various 
purposes ;  that  of  £.  helioscopia,  a  British  species,  is  used  for 
the  cure  of  warts ;  whence  the  plant  is  familiarly  termed  wart- 
wort.  In  the  third  order,  Trtandrioy  stands  the  Indian  com, 
of  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  latterly  been  so  zealous  to  promote 
the  cultivation  in  this  country ;  and  the  sedge,  manv  speciea 
of  which  are  employed  for  tying  up  vines,  making  chair  bot^ 
toms,  weaving  over  Florence  flasks  to  protect  the  glass,  &c. 
The  fourth  order  contains  some  valuable  trees  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  as  the  alder,  mulberry,  box,  aucuba,  &c.  In  this 
good  company  we  find  the  nettle,  which  has  its  leaves  covered 
with  tubular  bristies,  each  fiimished  with  a  bag  of  poison  at 
its  base,  of  which  most  of  us  haVe  experienced  the  powers; 
Yet  the  plant  has  its  uses :  cloth,  ropes,  and  paper  mliy  be 
made  from  the  stalks,  and  the  young  shoots  are  frequentiy 
eaten  as  greens.  Some  insects,  as  mischievous  as  themselves^ 
may  sometimes  feed  upon  the  fresh  leaves ;  but  they  also  affi)rd 
food  to  scmie  of  our  loveliest  butterflies.  The  genus  .^arantus 
is  in  the  order  PentAndria,  In  the  sixth  order,  Hexindria^ 
is  the  cocoap-nut  tree,  one  of  many  fine  palms  distributed 
in  this  and  the  two  foUowing  classes.  It  furnishes  to  the  In- 
dians almost  every  necessary  of  life :  every  part  of  it  has  its 
uses.     A  house  to  live  in,  furniture,  clothuig,  and  fdod,  are 
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all  obtained  from  this  tree».  which  demands  a  volume  to  de 
it  justice.  Some  of  the  most  important  genera  of  the  sey^itfa 
order,  Pobf&ndria^  are  the  beech,  birch,  nut,  chestnut^  walnut, 
plane,  hornbeam,  and  oak,  an  extensive  genus,  of  which  the 
cork  tree  is  a  species.  The  sweet-gum  tree  (Liquidambar)  is 
valuable  both  for  the  fragrant  gum  from  wluch  it  is  named, 
and  for  its  hard  and  compact  wood.  Lords  and  ladies  are  ci 
this  order.  The  last  order,  Manad^lphia^  also,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  comprising  the  areca-nut  tree,  the  (Mne,  fir, 
larch,  cypress,  cedar,  arbor  vitas,  &c.  Gourds,  cucumbars, 
nielons,  tapioca,  castor  oil,  and  various  medicinal  drugs,  are 
obtained  from  plants  of  this  order.  Here,  too,  are  placed 
the  tallow  tree,  and  the  poisonous  manchineel  of  the  West 
Indies. 

The  twenty-second  class,  Dice'^cia  (two  houses),  has  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  not  only  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  separate 
plants.  The  principal  genus  in  the  order  Diandria  is  the 
willow,  of  which  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  has  enumerated  sixty-four 
native  species.  In  Tri&ndria  we  find  the  date  palm,  and  the 
rope-grass,  generally  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
thatching  houses,  and  found  to  be  remarkably  durable.  In 
Tetrindria  are  placed  mistletoe,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle. 
Pent&ndrioj  though  a  small  order,  is  a  wealthy  one,  bdng 
possessed  of  the  pistacia,  the  hop,  hemp,  &c.  In  Hex&ndria 
is  the  yam,  and  the  poplar  occupies  the  order  Oct&ndria.  In 
Polydndria^  besides  die  butcher^s  broom,  which  has  its  flower- 
stalk  concealed  under  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  are  the 
juniper,  the  yew,  the  nutmeg  tree,  and  the  pitcher  plant,  so 
named  from  a  tubular  pitcher-shaped  appendage  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  leaf. 

In  the  class  Polygdmia  there  are  perfect  flowers,  flowers 
with  stamens,  and  flowers  with  pistils  only,  either  on  the 
same  or  on  distinct  plants.  Those  which  bear  them  on  the 
same  plant  are  included  in  the  order  Monoi^da  ;  those  which 
bear  them  on  separate  plants  form  the  order  THotda.  In  the 
first  we  find  the  genus  Mimosa,  of  which  two  remarkable  species 
are  the  sensitive  and  the  humble  plants ;  the  interesting  genus 
^c^ia,  &c.  In  the  second  order  are  the  carob  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  eaten  by  St.  John 
in  the  wilderness,  whence  it  was  named  St.  John's  bread ;  the 
bread-nut  tree  of  Jamaica,  of  which  the  fruit  is  boiled  and 
eaten  with  their  meat  by  the  negroes ;  the  date  plum ;  ginsengs 
the  root  of  which  is  considered,  in  more  countries  than  its 
own,  as  a  remedy  for  every  ill,  whether  of  mind  or  body ; 
and  that  peculiarly  interesting  genus,  the  fig  tree. 

As  these  letters  were  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  com- 
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menGing  the  study  of  botaiiy^  I  have  motioned  chiefly  such 
genera  as  are  more  or  less  known  in  this  country :  by  fer  the 
greater  number,  even  of  these,  I  have  necessary  passed  un* 
ik>ticed ;  anid  many,  but  cursorily  mentioned^  mi^t  occupy 
volumes.  The  two  lasit^mentioned  classes,  in  particular,  coih 
tain  many  genera  of  extraordinary  izlterest,  as  the  oak,  fir, 
willow,  Mimosa,  AckcisLy  JFlcus,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  at  present  to  touch  upon  the  twen^» 
fourth  class,  Cryptogamia.  The  young  student  should  be  well 
familiarised  with  the  less  difficult  classes  before  he  attempts 
to  study  plants  so  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  best 
botanists.  At  some  future  period  I  purpose  to  speak  of  this 
class  more  at  length  than  circumstances,  will  admit  of  my  doing 
at  this  moment.     Till  then,  reader,  farewell. 


Art.  XI.    Ittustrations  cf  AntedUuvian  Zodhgy. 
By  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

(Condudedfram  p.  287.) 

We  resume  our  notices  of  Antediluvian  Zoology,  continuing 
the  division  of 

ARTICULATED   ANIMALS. 

Insects. — When  we  consider  the  enormous  proportion  of  in- 
sects to  the  rest  of  the  animated  beings  in  the  present  world,— » 
being,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  no  less  than  44,000  out 
of  51,700, — we  might  expect  to  discover  more  frequent  traces 
of  these  tribes  in  the  fossil  world.  Whether  they  did  not  pre-^ 
vail  in  such  numbers  during  the  former  period  of  the  fflobe^ 
or  whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their 
structure  was  unfavourable  to  their  preservation,  we  nave  only 
the  fact,  that  but  scanty  traces  of  their  former  existaice,  par-* 
ficularly  in  the  elder  beds,  do  now  appear. 

The  elytra  of  two  or  three  species  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
are  found  in  the  Stonesfield  calcareous  slate.  They  are  also 
traced  in  the  coal  shale  of  the  oolite  series  in  Yorkshire,  and 
occasionally  in  older  coal  slates,  and  accompanying  some  other 
vegetable  deposits.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  peaty 
beds  below  the  diluvium  of  the  Norfolk  coasts,  and  in  a  similar 
bed  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  coasts.  In  the  sub-* 
marine  forest  of  Mount's  Bay,  Dr.  Boase  recognised  fragments 
of  insects,  particularly  the  elytra  and  mandimes  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  which  still  display  the  most  beautiful  shining  colours, 
when,  first  dug  up.    The  wings  of  beetles  were  found  in  split* 

n  the  shale  at  Danby  coal-pits  in  Yorkshirct 
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.'  We  proceed  to  a  more  important  division/  that  of  the " 

VERTEBRATED   ANIMALS. 

•  Birds.  •—  lliese  remains  also  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  and 
the  s^me  remark  might  be  applied  to  them,  with  respect  to 
proportion,  as  to  the  preceding  order.  It  does  seem  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  more  birds  have  not  been  found  fossil,  when 
we  consider  that  they  now  are,  as  regards  species,  five  times 
as  numerous  as  the  Mammalia.  The  known  proportions  are 
estimated  by  Baron  Humboldt  as  follows :  — 

In  the  world.  ^  In  Europe  only. 


•*^irds  -        -  4000  species. 

;  Reptiles     -  -    700 

Mammalia  -    500 


Birds  -        -    400  species. 

Reptiles         .      -      30 
Mammalia  -      80 


In  the  opposite  or  southern  zone  we  find  likewise  nearly 
five  times  more  birds  than  Mammalia,  and  towards  the  equa- 
tor the  jjropprtion  pf  birds  increases  considerably. 

These  fa<5ts  are  remarkably  opposed  to  those  furnished  by 
the  antediluvian  zoology,  where,  according  to  Cuvier's  enu- 
meration of  fossil  animals,  it  appears  that  in  those  ancient 
periods  the  globe  , was .  inhabited  much  more  by  Mammalia 
than  by  birds. 

Bones  of  birds  have  been  detected  in  the  oolite  limestone  of 
Stonesfield  by  Dr.  Buckland,.  and  two  species  in  the  ferrugi- 
nous sandstones  of  Hastings  and  of  Tilgate  Forest  by  Mr. 
Mantell.  Since  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the 
flying  reptile  to  which  has  been  affixed  the  name  of  Pterodac- 
tyl us,  which  appears  both  in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire  and  in  the 
tertiary  beds  of  Paris,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland 
that  some  of  the  bones  at  Stonesfield,  which  have  been 
hitherto  assigned  to  birds,  may  possibly  belong  to  this  singular 
animal.  Should  this  supposition  prove  to  be  well  founded, 
our  proofs  of  the  ancient  existence  of  birds  will  be  much  cir- 
cumscribed. 

'   Ten  species  of  birds  have  been  Xurnished  by  the  gypsum 
quarries  neai*  Paris.  * 

*  The  editors  of  the  English  edition  of  the  Anhnal  Kingdom  have  pointed 
out  the  errors  of  compilers  relative  to  Yossil  birds,  particularly  as  to  the 
petrified  cuckoos,  arising  from  a  mistaken  quotation  from  Zannichelli,  who 
apesiKs  of  a  iish  bearipg  that  name,  and  not  of  a  bird.  A  mistake,  equally 
ludicrous,  has  been  repeated  in  this  country.  Martin,  My  years  ago. 
described  tlie  bird  called  the  stone  curlew  as  existing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thetford.  A  work  of  very  extensive  circulation  and  popularity  has 
^ub^equdntly  assured  its  readers  that  petrified  curlews  have  been  discovered 
at  Jhetford,  and  the  error  seems  likdy  to  be  perpetuated  by  other  equaDy- 
accurate  topographers  !•    • 
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Fishes., —  The  most  common  form  in  which  they  are  found 
is  compressed  between  the  laminae  of  sandstones,  schists,  cal- 
careous slates,  and  Purbeck  marble.  Their  teeth,  scales,  and 
vertebrae  are  abundant  iii  many  formations  between  the  lias  and 
London  cli^,  particularly  in  die  latter,  and  are  even  yet  more 
plentiful  in  the  Suffolk  crag  beds.  These  teeth  are'commonly 
•ascribed  to  yariedes  of  sharks.  Palates,  or  "  d^ntes  mol^res," 
ste  found  in  the  oolites,  and  are  beautifully  preserved  in 
chalk.  No  animal  remains  are  common  to  so  many  forma- 
tions, from  the  transition  limestone  to  the  crag,  as  the  spinous 
radii  of  some  species  of  Balistes. 

Mr.  Mantell  has  observed  eighteen  or  more  kinds  of  fishes 
•in  the  Sussex  chalk,  and  several  genera  and  species  in  the 
Tilgate  stone.  The  mineralised  remains  of  fishes,  particularly 
towards  the  upper  portion  of  our  strata,  are  found  to  accord 
with  existing  genera,  and  even  with  some  species,  more  than 
most  fossils.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of 
natural  history. 

One  fact  like  that  observed  in  the  Testacea,  mentioned  by 
several  writers,  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  oyer,  the  con- 
-centration  of  many  genera  of  fossil  fishes  which  are  now  dis- 

Crsed  in  various  seas.  A  vast  collection  of  impressions  of  fish 
ve  long  been  known  to  exist  .in  the  calcareous  schist  of 
Monte  Bolca,  many  of  which  have  been  identified  with  living 
species.  In  M.  Bozza's  collection,  out  of  100  known  fishes,  4 
were  ascertained  to  be  similar  to  those  living  in  the  seas  of 
'Otaheite. 

In  the  Paris  museum,  containing  62  species,  28  are  said  to. 
be  conunon  to  European  seas;  14  to  Indian  seas;  2  to  Afri- 
can ;  18  to  Soudi  American ;  and  5  to  North  American. 

In  another  collection,  of  105  species,  from  the  same  place, 
Jif .  Saussure  decided  diat  84  resemble  those  of  European 
seas}  89  Asiatic;  8  African;  18  South  American ;  11  North 
-American. 

Recent  dbservation  and  more  critical  examination  have 
^determined  that  a  larger  proportion  than  is  here  assigned  may 
be  classed  with  the  iimabitants  of  our  seas. 

Professor  Sedgewick  and  Mr.  Murchison  discovered  nume- 
.rous  fossil  fish  in  the  calcareo-bituminous  schist  of  Caithness 
juod  the  Orkneys.  Some  of  these,  on  being  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  JSaron  Cuvier,  were  considered  by  him  to  be 
analogous  to  the  bony  pike.  On  examination  of  more  perfect 
specimens,  Mr.  Pendand  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Baron 
.Cuvier,  and  ascertained  two  new  genera,  one  of  which  con« 
tains  four^  the  Qther  two,  species  of  Ichthyolites,     They  are 
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probably  all  of  firesh-water  origin,  and  are  accompanied  by 
remains  of  Trionyx  (?),  but  no  marine  exuviae  have  been  ob- 
served. Professor  Sedgewick  conceives  this  bituminous  schist, 
to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  fresh-water  formation,  situate  between 
the  new  and  the  old  red  sandstones,  and  not  at  present  identi- 
fied with  any  part  of  the  English  series. 

Mr.  J.  PhilUps  has  figured  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  other  bones 
of  fishes  from  the  gault,  coral  raf,  Oxford  clay,  and  lias  beds, . 
of  Yorkshire.  The  marl  slate  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
Durham  has  produced  seven  or  eight  species  of  Ichthy61ites, 
belonging  to  the  order  Malacopter^gii  abdominales  and  the 
genus  Palaeothrissum.  To  the  Reverend  A.  Sedgewick  we  are 
indebted  for  a  fine  series  of  illustrative  drawings  of  these  fish. 
GeoL  Trans.f  vol.  iii.  pi.  8.  to  12. 

OVIPAROUS    gUADRUPEDS    (aMPHi'bIa). 

Sairia, ; —  An  improved  acquaintance  with  comparative 
anatomy  has  led  to  the  classification  of  numerous  animals  of 
this  order. '  Several  genera  are  now  known  in  different  form- 
ations. Mr.  Cpneybeare  is  of  opinion  that  eleven  or  twelve 
distinct  ^ecies  of  gavials  and  crocodiles  occur  in  the  second- 
ary strat^  and  in  as  many  different  geological  sites.  They 
commence  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  occur  in  the  lias, 
and  thence  upwards  to  the  London  clay.  As  the  recent 
species  of  crocodiles  and  gavials  are  natives  of  hot  climates, 
an  important  inference  has  hence  been  drawn,  that  these  fossfl 
species  were  also  inhabitants  of  hot  climates ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmatory of  other  circumstances  which  seem  to  show  that  all 
fossils  originally  existed  in  a  higher  temperature  than  prevails 
at  present  in  the  latitudes  where  we  discover  them.  These 
opinions  have  given  rise  to  an  animated  controversy,  conducted 
by  I)r.  Fleming,  Mr.  Coneybeare,  and  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  JoumaL 

The  has  beds  are  rich  in  saurian  remains,  and  the  frag* 
ments  that  are  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  the  ferruginous 
sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest,  of  Hastings,  and  the  Isle  of  W ight^ 
indicate  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  reptiles  to  which  mey 
belonged. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fossil  skeletons  of  any  saurian 
animals  assimilate  precisely  to  living  species.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  of  extraordinary  conformation. 

Thus,  the  Plesiosa6rus  (^.  92.)  approaches  to  the  genus 
Crocodile,  but  possesses  double  the  number  of  vertebrae ;  a 
neck  resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent;  the  head  of  a  lizard; 
instead  of  feet,  it  has  swimmers  like  a  whale,  or  paddles  like 
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ReaContion  of  the  FletioMdrus  doUcbode\rua.    GeoL  Tran*.,  toI.  i.  pi.  xUx.  8d  leries,  fig.  6. 

those  of  turtles,  and  in  other  respects  its  proportions  present 
some  approach  to  those  animals.  * 

The  Ichthyosadrus  {Jigs.  93.  and  94.)  recedes  from  the  form 


Sketch  of  lehtbyoM^rus,  difoovered  in  the  Whittyjr  alum  thale,  ftnd  figured  bj  Memn.  Young 
and  Bird,  Qeot.  df  Yorkthire, 

of  the  lizard  femily,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  vertebrae  it 
approaches  that  of  fishes.   It  has  forty-one  cervical  and  dorsal 

*  From  Mr.  Coneybeare's  interesting  anatomical  description  of  the  Pie- 
siosaurus  we  learn  that  this  animal  had  from  thirty-five  to  forty-one  joints 
in  the  neck,  which  is  about  seven  times  the  number  possessed  by  qua^ 
drupeds  and  Mammalia ;  five  times  that  by  reptiles ;  three  times  tliat  by 
birds ;  and  twice,  at  least,  that  by  the  Ichthyosadurus. 

\nth  reference  to  the  supposed  habits  of  this  animal,  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  this  accomplished  naturalist :  —  ^  That  it  was  aquatic,  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was  marine,  is  almost  equally  so,  from 
the  remains  with  which  it  is  universally  associated ;  that  it  may  have  occa- 
sionally visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the 
turtle  may  lead  us  to  conjecture.  Its  motion,  however,  must  have  been 
very  awkward  on  land;  its  long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress 
through  the  water ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  organisation  which 
so  admirably  fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  concluded  (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its 
respiration  must  have  re(piired  frequent  access  of  «ir),  that  it  swafai  upon 
or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  its  long  neck  like  the  swan,  and  occasion- 
ally darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  happened  to  float  within  reach  ?  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  lurked  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among 
the  sea^-we^d,  and,  raising  its  nostrils  to  a  level  with  the  surface  from  a 
considerable  depth,  may  have  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the  assaults  of 
dangerous  enemies ;  while  the  length  and  flexibility  of  its  neck  maj^  have 
compensated  for  the  want  of  strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for 
swift  motion  through  the  water,  by  Uie  suddenness  and  agility  of  the  attack 
which  thejr  enabl^  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted  for  its  prey,  which 
came  within  its  extensive  sweep/' 
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vertebrae,  and  is  also  furnished  witH  paddies,  intermediate 
between  feet  and  fins.  "  Tliis  genus  exliibits  the  snout  of  a 
dolphin,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  and  sternum  of  a 
lizard,  the  swimmers  of  a  whale,  and  the  vertebrae  of  a  fish." 
Found  in  the  lias,  Stonesfield  slate,  Oxford  clay,  Kimmeridge 
clay,  coral  rag  or  Malton  oolite,  and  probably  in  other  form- 
ations. 


RotoraUon  of  IchthyoMfinu  commiiiiis,  iSy  the  Rer.  W.  D.  Coneybeaze,  OeoL  Tram^  vol  i. 

The  Megalosafirus,  or  gigantic  lizard  of  Stonesfield  and 
Tilgate  Forest,  is  computed  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  40  fl. 
long.  It  possesses  resemblances  both  to  the  monitors  and 
the  crocodiles. 

Mr.  Mantell  estimates  the  Iguanodon,  the  great  herbivorous 
reptile  of  the  Tilgate  stone,  to  have  far  exceeded  the  last  in 
magnitude,  and  to  have  attained  the  extraordinary  length  of 
60  ft.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  fresh-water 
lakes,  and  rivers. 

Vertebrae  of  another  saurian  animal  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Portland  series  at  Thame,  near  Oxford,  of  stift 
more  extraordinary  dimensions.  They  are  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Iguanodon,  and  four  times  the  size  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  Mastodon. 

The  Stonesfield  slate  contains  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  assemblages  of  organic  remains  that  are  known  to 
geologists.  Here  are  marine,  amphibious,  and  terrestrial 
animals,  associated  with  terrestrial,  fiuviatile  or  lacustrine,  and 
marine  plants,  and  with  birds  and  insects ;  all  collected  in  a 
bed  whose  greatest  thickness  does  not  exceed  6ji. 

This  deposit  has  a  singular  parallel  in  the  ferruginous  sand- 
stone of  Tilgate  Forest,  where  a  similar  series  occurs,  notwith- 
standing the  formations  are  of  different  periods.  Here  occurs, 
blended  with  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  species  of  crocodile,  of 
the  MegalosaiiTis  and  the  Plesiosaurus,  the  Leptorynchus,  the 
Pterodkctylus,  and  the  remains  of  turtles,  birds,  shells,  and 
tropical  vegetation,  that  extinct  herbivorous  reptile  to  which 
Mr.  Mantell,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cdneybeare,  has  given 
uie  name  of  Iguanodon,  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  recent 
Igtiana  of  the  West  Indies.  The  great  difference  appears  to  be 
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in  the  size  of  the  fossil  animal,  which  is  of  gigantic  propo]*-^ 
tions.  It  is  concluded  that,  if  an  amphibious/ it  .was  not  aT 
marine  reptile,  but  the  inhabitant  of  rivers  and  fresh-water 
lakes.  The  same  animal  may  be  traced,  in  its  enonpous  frag^ 
ments,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,- 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  two 
species  of  crocodile  and  the  Megalosaiirus.  We  have  figured* 
several  illustrations  of  the  teeth  of  Igu^nodon  in  p.  14.  fig.  .1,4; 

In  Yorkshire,  the  teeth  and  vertebrae  of  saurian  animalswere 
noticed  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips  in  the  gault  oir  Speeton  clay,  Oxford* 
clay,  Bath  oolite,  and  abundantly  in  the  lias.,  shale. 

Vertebrae  arid  teelh  of  Ichthyosaurus,  Pl^siosaurus,' and 
Crocodile,  occur  in  the  old  diluvium  of 'Norfolk. 

Pterodactylus,  brwinsed  lizard,'  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary productions  of  the  fossil  world,  is  an  animal  which  form^ 
the  intermediate  luik,  hitherto  deemed  to  exist  only  in  fable, 
between  birds  and  reptiles. 

This  creature,  previously  known  in  two  formations  upon 
the  Continent,  has  been  recently  recognised  in  the  lias  of 
Dorsetshire. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  introduce  this  remark- 
able animal  in  the  language  of  Professor  Buckland :  — 

^^  Iii  size  and  general  form,  and  in  the  disposition  and 
character  of  its  wings,  this  fossil  genus,  according  to  Cuvier, 
somewhat  resembled  our  modern  bats  and  vampyres,  but  had 
its  beak'elongated,  like  the  bill  of  a  woodcock,  and  armed  with 
teeth,  like  the  snout  of  a  crocodile ;  its  vertebrae,  ribs,  pelvis, 
legs,  and  feet,  resembled  those  of  a  lizard;  its  three  anterior 
fingers  terminated  in  long  hooked  claws,  like  that  on  the  fore- 
finger of  the  bat;  and  over  its  body  was  a  covering,  neither 
composed  of  feathers,  as  in  the  bird,  nor  of  hair,  as  in  the  bat| 
but  of  scaly  armour,  like  that  of  an  iguana :  in  short;  a  mon- 
ster, resembling  nothing  that  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of" 
upon  earth,  excepting  the  dragons  of  romance  and  heraldry. 
Moreover,  it  was  probably  noctivagous  and  insectivorous,  and 
in  both  these  points  resembled  the  bat ;  but  differed  fi*om  it,  in 
having  the  most  important  bones  m  its  body  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  those  of  reptiles.  With  fiocks  of  such  like 
creatures  fiying  in  the  air,  and  shoals  of  no  less  monstrous 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosaiiri  swarming  in  the  ocean,  and 
gigantic  crocodiles  and  tortoises  crawling  on  the  shores  of  the! 
primeval  lakes  and  rivers,  - —  air,  sea,  and  land  must  hav^ 
been  strangely  tenanted  in  those  early  periods  of  our  infant 
world."  ... 

Testiidines.  —  Traces  of  tortoises  (Trionyx)  are  first  ob- 
served in  the  bituminous  schist  of  the- north  of  Scotland, 'the 
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geolo^n&l  situation  of  which  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the 
€oal-4neasures  oT  England. 

Impressions,  resembling  the  footsteps  made  by  tortoises, 
were  not  longsince  noticed  on  the  sur&ce  of  beds  of  new  red 
sandstone  ^Dumfriesshire. 

Turtle  and  tortoises  occur  in  the  lias,  and  occasionally  in 
some  intermediate  formations,  particularly  the  Purbeck  stone, 
up  to  the  London  clay. 

There  are  evidently  many  of  these  animals  occurring  in  a 
fossil  state ;  but  much  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  spe^ 
cies.  Some  of  them  are  marme,  and  others  belong  to  fresh- 
water deposits.  The  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest  contam  some  of 
this  class,  which  Mr.  Mantell  has  determined  to  belong  to  the 
genera  Trionyx,  E^mys,  and  Chel5nia.  E^mys  has  also  been 
found  at  Sheppey. 

MAMMIFEROUS  ANIMALS. 

Marine  Mdfnmilia.     Viviparous^  producing  their  young  alive. 

Ceti.  — JSalse^na,  or  Whale,  &c.  Bones  of  several  cetaceous 
animals  occur  in  marine  diluvium,  particularly  in  Norfolk, 
They  have  been  traced  much  earlier  in  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
in  the  Tilgate  stone,  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  in  limestone 
near  Bath.  Their  occurrence  is  somewhat  rare  with  us,  but 
less  so  on  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  Italy,  entire 
skeletons,  at  J  200  ft  elevation.  Baron  Cuvier  enumerates 
1 0  fossil  species.  *^  One  is  like  a  species  native  of  the  Ganges ; 
a  second  has  no  close  affinity  with  any  known  species ;  while 
the  remaining  eight  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  species  at 
present  natives  ofme  British  seas."  —  Dr^  Fleming. 

Lamantines  and  Dolphins  have  not  yet  been  observed  in 
England.  They  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Con^ 
tinental  geologists,  in  beds  allied  to  our  highest  marine  form- 
ations. 

PAoc^r,  or  Seals. — In  marine  diluvium  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth.  * 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The  animals'  of  this  class  whose  skeletons  abound  amidst 
the  debris  of  the  ancient  world,  are  conceived  to  have  been 
in  existence  at  that  epoch  which  immediately  preceded  the 
deluge.  Accumulations  of  similar  d(§bris,  omtaining  precisely 
similar  animal  remains,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dis- 
covered in  every  explored  part  of  our  globe.  'Hence  an 
argument  has  been  employed,  that  the  climate  of  that  ancient 
world  was  universal,  at  least  that  the  temperature  was  more 
equal  at  that  period  than  now. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  distribution  of  fossil  quadru^ 
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peds.  Baron  Cavier  observed  that  mammiferous  sea  animalsr 
are  in  more  ancient  strata  than  mammiferous  land  animals ; 
oviparous  quadrupeds  than  viviparous  quadrupeds.  The  ovi- 
parous quadrupeds  apparently  began  to  exist  at  the  same  time 
with  the  fishes ;  the  land  quadrupeds  not  until  long  after, 
and  after  the  period  when  most  of  the  shells  were  deposited. 

On  comparing  the  antediluvian  animals  with  those  existing, 
it  is  seen  that  the  principal  loss  has  &llen  upon  the  Carnivora, 
while  the  ruminants  are  preserved.  Another  singular  fact 
has  been  elicited  through  the  labours  of  the  baron.  **  The 
fossil  ruminants  appertain  precisely  to  the  genera  and  sub- 

Ssiera  at  present  most  common  in  the  northern  climates :  to 
e  aurochs,  the  musk-ox,  the  elk,  and  the  rein-deer ;  while 
the  fossil  Pachyd^rmata,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  and  the  tapir,  are  limited  at  present  to  the 
torrid  zone." 

Camtvora.  —  Remains  of  carnivorous  animals  are  frequently 
found  in  our  island.  The  supposed  antediluvian  fissures  of 
rocks,  chiefly  in  the  mountain  limestone,  red  sandstone,  and 
oolite,  are  their  principal  receptacles.  They  are  derived  fi-onv 
several  extinct  species  of  hyaenas,  wolf,  tiger,  bear,  and  weasel. 
(^•95.) 


«,  Molar  tooth  of  wolf ;  ^inoUr  tooth  of  tiger ;  tf,  molar  tooth  of  hTSiM.    From  Kiitdale  cave. 

Science  is  indebted  to  the  zealous  researches  of  Dr.  Budc- 
land  for  investigating  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
caverns  where  these  animals  have  been  discovered.  Similar 
bones  have  been  found,  mixed  with  brick  earth  and  lacustrine 
exuviae,  at  Brentford,  in  gravel  at  Rugby,  and  in  diluvium 
near  Maidstone.  It  is  probable  that  idl  the  animals  whose 
remains  have  been  seen  in  caves  will  be  traced  in  the  diluvial 
or  transported  gravel,  an  opinion  which  is  derived  from  high 
seologiod  authority.  In  Yorkshire,  an  interesting  discovery 
pas  more  recently  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Vernon,  of  the 
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bones  of  the  lion  and  wolf  mixed  with  those  of  large  herbivo^ 
rous  animals,  in  lacustrine  marl,  beneath  diluvial  gravel.  Baron 
Cuvier  describes  20  or  more  species  of  fossil  Carhivora,  in- 
cluding several  small  species  from  the  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre.  {Jig.  96.) 

The '  slate  of 
Stonesfield,  nearOx- 
ford,  has  iiimished 
three  or  four  speci- 
mens which  were 
derived  from  carni- 
vorous Mammklia  of 
more  than  one  ex- 
tinct  genus.       Mr. 

a.  Canine  tooth  or  ttuk  of  bear ;  leducetTMale  Rrndprin     hna      dp- 

A;Tuikoffox;tuUiixe.  DFoacrip    nas     ae 

S*  SrT'^S^  *?*!**  ""^'^  scribed    and    illus-' 

</,  Molar  tooth  of  hog. 
All  from  Kirkdale  cave,  and  figured  from  Dr.  BucUand't     tratcd    OUe    of  thcsC 

m  the  Zoological 
Jownal.  It  represents  the  lower  jaw  of  a  didelphis  or  opossum, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  kangaroo  rat ;  and,  as  Professor  Buck- 
land  observes,  "  forms  a  case  hitherto  unique  in  the  discoveries 
of  geology,  viz.  that  of  the  remains  of  a  land  quadruped  being 
found  in  a  formation  subjacent  to  chalk." 

Herbivor&us  Quadrupeds  occupy  the  same  geological  position 
with  the  foregoing  fossil  ManunaliaJ  The  larger  animals  of 
this  class  are  found  to  possess  anatomical  differences  from 
those  now  existing.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  following 
orders : — 

Pachydermatay  thick-skinned  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  hav- 
ing more  than  two  toes  to  the  foot,  and  incisive  teetli  in  both 
jaws. 

The  Kirkdale  cave  has  furnished  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horse. 

Bones  of  the  elephant  or  mammoth  are  among  the  most 
abundant  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  We  have  derived 
numerous  specimens  from  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

The  Mastodon,  although  figured  in  some  works  on  English 

;eology,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  authenticated  as  af 

Vitisn  fossil  animal.    The  peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth  and 

bones  of  these  animals  ha*  been  fully  illustrated  in  variousf 

scientific  publications. 

An  extinct  quadruped  of  this  order,'  named  by  Cuvier 
Anoploth^rium,  found  in  the  plaster  quarries  of  Paris,  appears 
in  a  single  instance  to  have  been  traced  in  the  lower  fresh-* 
water  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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r  'a.  Rhinoceroc }  molar  tooth,  one  tltlrd  sise.    b.  Hippopotamus ;  worn  molar  tooth.  Also  ftvfn 

Nearly  forty  species  of  extinct  Pachydermata  are  found  in 
the  upper  deposits  of  the  Paris  environs.  Among  them  are 
jiumerbus  skeletons  resembling  t^irs  and  camels,  some  other 
species  of  rhinoceroses  and  the  new  genus  Palaeoth^ria,  and 
three  or  four  others. 


0,  Molar  tooth  of  ox.  on  a  reduced  scale :  ft,  molar  tooth  of  large  species  of  deer,  upper  Jaw,  AiH 
sixe  i  c,  molar  tooth  of  horse,  AiU  siae.    Kirkdaie. 

Solipedes.  —  Bones  of  the  horse  (il'^quus)  are  found  in  similar 
situations  to  the  foregoing,  and  were  therefore  contempora- 
neous with  those  extinct  Pachyd6rmata. 

Rumindntia,  or  Bisilcay  are  commonly  associated  with  the 
preceding.  * 

Remains  of  the  ox,  the  aurochs  or  bison,  and  several  species 
of  deer,  were  observed  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdaie.  Tliey  have 
been  found  in  the  marl  of  NorthclifF  in  the  same  county; 
also  above  the  crag  beds  of  Suffolk,  and  in  the  peaty  valleys 
of  Norfolk.  They  are  often  taken  up  by  the  oyster-dredgers 
on  the  same  coast.  At  Brentford,  Ilford,  Gravesend,  and 
numerous  parts  of  the  vale  of  Thames,  they  are  abundant ; 
in  fact,  they  occui',  more  or  less,  in  all  the  great  diluvial 
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deposits  of  this  country,  and  in  the  valleys  through  which  our 
great  rivers  pass* 

Skulls  of  the  JJ6s  ITrus  at  Walton  Naze,  Woolwich,  Dford, 
&c 

*  The  great  fossil  elk  of  Ireland  is  found  in  peat  bogs  and 
gravd  beds.  Some  of  these  skeletons  have  been  met  with, 
although  rarely,  in  England,  at  Walton  and  in  Holdemess. 

Cervus  £Maphus,  or  red  deer ;  common  in  diluvial  gravel  of 
the  eastern  counties. 

Cirrus  DkoiSi,  or  fallow  deer ;  traced  occasionally  in  idmilar 
situations. 

C(6rvus  Capr^lus,  or  antelope ;  near  Ipswich,  and  at  Roy- 
don,  Norfolk. 

Bodintiai  or  Gnawers.  —  Of  this  order  the  Kirkdale  cave 
alone  jrielded  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Buckland  the  genera 
hare,  rabbit,  rat,  water-rat,  and  mouse.  {Jig.  99.) 

Incisors,  ascribed  to  the  beaver, 
have  been  noticed  in  the  eras. 

Of  Qmdrtmanous  animals    there 
exist  no  known  traces  in  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  either  of  the 
A,  moitf  tooth  of  rabbit :  6,  molar    ape,  monkev,  or  the  hitman  species. 

tooth  of  water-nt :  c,  Inciaor  of  t        n      •   i    j  -^  i 

watar^t.  From  Kirkdale.  In  alluviai  deposits,  calcarcous  m- 

crustations,  peat  formations,  mines, 
and  volcanic  debris,  human  bones  and  their  accompaniments 
have  frequently  been  discovered,  bearing  evidence  of  very 
high  antiquity;  but  they  are  all  referable  to  more  recent 
times  than  the  deluge,  and  may  be  explained  by  similar  events 
of  ordinary  occurrence. 

No  works  of  art,  or  other  indications  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  man,  occur  in  diluvial  or  tertiary  beds.  We  are  there- 
fore led  to  unite  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  among  '*  the  most 
recent  tenants  of  the  globe,"  coincident  with  the  oldest  records 
and  traditions  of  his  race ;  and  that  the  time  in  which  he  has 
inhabited  the  earth  forms  but  a  trifling  portion  of  its  absolute 
duration. 

.  Whether  man  was  coeval  with  the  mastodons,  the  mam- 
moths, and  other  mighty  animals  that  once  ranged  the  earth, 
and  left  their  traces  on  so  large  a  part  of  its  surface,  is  an 
enquiry  which  there  seems  little  probability  will  ever  be  solved. 
At  present  we  have  only  the  negative  fact,  that  no  human 
remains  have  been  discovered  of  equal  antiauity  with  those 
extinct  races  of  animals  of  which  we  have  made  brief  mention 
in  this  imperfect  sketch. 

R.  C.  T. 
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Art.  XII.  Bemarks  on  M.  Adolphe  Brongniaris  Opinion  as  to  the 
Vegetation  which  covered  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  at  ike  different 
Epoche  of  the  Formation  of  its  Crust  By  Nat^  John  Winch, 
Esq.  A.L.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
In  the  sixth  volume,  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour^ 
nal^  p.  349.  &c.  &c.,  is  a  translation  of  M.  Adolphe  Bron- 
gniart's  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  which  covered 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  at  the  different  epochs  of  the  formation 
of  its  crust.  This  paper  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
botanist  and  geologist ;  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  the  following 
remark  (for  it  amounts  to  no  more),  which  in  some  measure 
differs  from  the  preconceived  opinion  of  a  valued  acquaint* 
ance,  should  be  thought  hostile  to  his  general  theory  of  tlie 
ancient  state  of  the  fflobe.  But,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  it  is  now  laid  down  as  a  law  of  nature,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, that  no .  phsenogamous  vegetable  existed  during  the 
period  of  the  oldest  oi  his  epochs,  no  remains  of  such  plant 
having  been  discovered  in  tlie  first  of  his  four  formations, 
comprising  the  numerous  strata  of  grauwacke,  encrinal  lime- 
stone, and  carboniferous  rocks,  magnesian  limestone,  and  red 
•  sandstone.  His  systematic  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdoms 
which  at  remote  periods  have  from  time  to  time  covered  the . 
surface  of  the  earth  appears  to  me  excellent ;  but  I  can  by  no 
means  agree  with  him  in  the  belief,  that,  in  the  first  of  his 
periods  just  mentioned,  no  phaenc^amous  vegetables  were  in 
existence ;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  at  least  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  remark  was 
first  made,  that  the  large  trunks  of  trees  found  mineralised  in 
our  sandstone  strata  were  branched  in  the  same  way  as  our 
forest  timber,  and  must  of  course  belong  to  the  dicotyledonous 
subdivision  of  plants.  .  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark  that  their  branches  have  been  thrown  out  firom 
knots  which  enter  the  heart  of  the  tree,  as  is  the  case  with 
trees  of  a  similar  description  at  the  present  day.  This  mode 
of  growth,  if  I  mistake  not,  never  occurs  in  vascular  crypto- 
gamic  vegetables,  however  gigantic  may  be  their  size,  though 
It  obtains  in  the  tribe  Pinus,  among  which  the  cotyledons  are 
variously  formed.  On  a  future  occasion  I  may  trouble  you 
with  a  few  memoranda  respecting  the  vegetable  fossils  embed- 
ded in  the  lias  shale  of  Yorkshire. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Nat.  Jno.  Winch. 
Newcastle  upon  Ti/ne^  Dec.  10.  1829. 
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'     Art*  XIIL    Notes  on  the  Weaker  at  Florence  during  the  patt 
WirUer.,    By  W,  Spence,  Esq, 

'  An  account  of  the  weather  at  any  place  for  a  single  season 
can  seldom  be  of  much  value ;  but  as  some  of  your  readers  who 
attend  to  meteorology  may  like  to  compare  the  weather  in 
England  tliia  last  severe  winter  with  that  at  Florence,  I  send 
you  a  summary  of  the  imperfect  register  which  I  have  kept  at 
the  latter  place,  without  other  instrument  than  a  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  that  usually  observed  but  once  daily,  adding 
from  my  memoranda  a  few  rough  notes  on  different  heads,  not 
susceptible  of  being  condensed  into  a  tabular  form. 


Not.  1& 

to  3a 
18S9. 


Dec. 


January 
18^ 


Fetk 


BCarch. 


Mean  height  of  thermometer  In  the  shade  at  7 

8  A.M.  ...  -j 

HIghett  point  of  thermometer  at  8  A.M. 

Lowest  point  of  thermometer  at  8  A.  M.     . 

Dajn  of  brlffht  sunshine 

partially  sunny  and  ftir     . 

cloudy  and  lair 

nlny  .... 


48° 


570 


54* 
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Wind  north 


number  of  days 


■outlueatt 
•outh 


north-west 
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23 

S 
6 
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Frost,  ^-  Durmg  the  winter  there  have  been  four  distinct 
periods  of  continued  frost,  as  under :  — 

1.  From  Nov.  18.  to  Nov.  23.  ice  on  ponds  2  to  3  in.  thick. 

2.  —  Dec.  26.  — Jan.  Id.  —  6  to  7 
S.  —  Jan.  27.  — Feb.  10.  --  8  to  4 
4,  .  —     Feb.  14.— Feb.  18.           —  1  to  2 

In  all,  48  days  of  frost.  Between  these  periods  the  weather 
was  open,  but  with  slight  frosts  occasionally.  ITie  second 
and  longest  period  of  twenty-three  days  was  interrupted  by 
one  day  of  rain  on  the  8th  of  January.  Though  the  cold  was 
bnce  22*^  (and  probably  lower  in  the  night),  no  material  injury 
was  sustained  by  the  bitter  orange  trees,  J^rium  Oleinder, 
Agkve  americana,  Yitcca  aloefolia,  one  or  two  species  of  the 
hardier  palms,  &c.,  which  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  with- 
but  protection.     The  variety  of  Agave  americkna  with  yellow 

*  The  following  account  of  the  height  of  the  thermometer  m  the  shade, 
St, different -.hours  of  one  day,  March  28.,  wUi  serve  to  give  an  i^ea  of  the 
average  daily  variations  of  temperature  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Thermometer  at  6^  A.M.  45«>  \  at  9,  57*^;.at  4  P.M.  71^;  at  1, 65°.  In  the 
fill!  sun,  March  29.  at  3  P.M.  102°. 
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margins  to  the  leaves  is  often  planted  with  good  effect  in  vases 
surmounting  the  pillars  of  gateways.  Of  these,  some  have  the 
upper  leaves  killed,  but  many  are  little  injured,  though  the 
roots  must  have  been  exposed  to  severe  cold.  The  common 
myrtle,  though  a  native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  more  cut  by  the 
frost  thananyof  th^  exptic plants  above  named, and  has  suiiered 
as  much  as  it  often  does  in  Devonshire  in  severe  winters. 

Main.  —  Deluges  of  rain,  both  heavier  and  of  longer  con- 
tinuance than  are  usual  in  England,  fell  in  the  latter  end  of 
November  and  middle  of  December. ..  Of  these,  taking  the 
Amo  as  a  rain-gauge,  that  which  prevailed  more  or  less  from 
the  17th  to  the  21st  of  December  was  the  most  considerable. 
From  the  2 1st  of  February  to  the  Slst  of.  March,  some  very 
slight  showers  excepted,  no : rain  fell;  whence  resulted  not 
pecks,  buttons,  of  March  dust,  and  the  finest  possible  weather 
for  pruning  the  vines,  and  working  the  vineyards  and  olive, 
grounds,  which  entirelv  surround  Florence  for  miles,  and  are! 
almost  wholly  dug  by  hand. 

Snao).  —  Sdme  snow,  mixed  with  sleet  and  rain,  fell  on  the 
9th  and  17th  of  January^  and  on  the  ISth  the  roofs  were 
covered  half  an  inch  deep  for  a  few  hours : .  but  the  only  con-: 
siderable  fall  during  the  winter  was  on  the  ^th  of  February, 
when  the  snow  .was  4  or  5  in.  deep  on  the  level ;  a  greater 
fall  than  has  occurred  for  eight  or  ten  years,  according  to  the 
Florentines,  whose  eager  curiosity  at  every  door  and  window 
to  watch  the  descending  flakes,  showed  that  they  do  not  wit- 
ness this  exhibition  every  year.  .  The  snow  had  disappeared  . 
from  the  middle  (or  second)  range  of  Apennines  surrounding 
Florence  on  February  25th,  except  drifted  patches,  a  few  .of 
which  still  remained  on  March  ^7th,  at  which  time  the  third 
or  fiuthest  range  was  still  covered. 

Fogs.  —  Florence  has  the  reputation,  .  in  some  books  of 
travels,  of  being  subject  to  fogs ;  but  it  has  scarcely  deserved 
this  character  the  past  winter;  in  which  there  were  about 
eight. days  in  which  the  mornings  were  foggy  till  ten  o'clock^ 
and  then  succeeded  by  bright  sunshine,  but  not  more  than  two 
days  of  continued  fog. 

Wind.  -^  What  is  noted  in  the  table  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  must  be  taken  with  some  .grains  of  allowance,  as  it  is 
not  alwavs  easy  to  be  accurate  on  this  point  when  residing  in 
a  city  where,  the  fuel  being  mostly  charcoal,  you  may  look 
long  without  seeing  smoke  issue  from  a  single  chimney,  and 
where,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Apennines,  a  superior  current 
of  air  is  not  unfrequently  directly  contrary  to  that  which  pre- 
vails near  the  siurface.  This  was  the  case  for  the,  whole  of 
two  days  (Jan.  28.  arid  29.) ;  the  lower  current  being  south- 
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east  or  east,  and  the  upper,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of.  the 
clouds,  directly  west.  TThe  highest  wind  was  on  Jan.  8., 
when,  from  five  to  eidtit  p.m.,  it  blew  almost  a  hurricane. 

Dryness  of  Air.  —  The  superior  dryness  of  £he  air  in  Italy 
in  summer,  compared  with  that  of  England  and  many  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  is  well  known :  but  I  was  not  awaie 
that  the  difference  is  equally  striking  even  in  the  rainy  part 
of  winter,  judging,  for  want  of  a  better  hygrometer,  from  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  inside  of  windows  in  rooms 
without  a  fire ;  which  I  have  always  observed  to  be  very  con- 
siderable in  winter,  both  in  England,  and  also  at  Brussels 
during  a  three  years*  residence  there,  whenever  a  aJd  n^sfat 
succeeds  a  rainy  or  warm  day,  the  condensed  moisture  often 
even  running  down  to  the  floor :  whereas  at  Florenoi,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  I  have  never  but  once  observed 
more  than  a  slight  condensation  in  the  middle  of  the  panes,  as 
if  breathed  on,  even  in  rooms  with  a  north  aspect;  and  only 
once  during  the  frost,  any  appearance,  and  that  but  slight,  of 
that  thick  cn^st  of  ice  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  panes  in 
England  and  at  Brussels  whenever  a  hard  frost  sets  in.  Among 
many  other  proofs  of  the  greater  dryness  of  the  air  in  winter, 
one  is  afforded  by  the  pronision  in  which  grapes  are  to  be  had, 
at  less  than  twopence  a  pound,  at  the  corners  of  every  street, 
up  to  the  end  of  March,  quite  free  from  all  mouldiness,  though 
cut  full  four  months,  and  kept  merely  by  being  hung  at  the 
top  of  rooms  without  a  fire. 

Progress  of  Vegetation^  S^c. — The  effect  of  shade,  in  prevent- 
ing, or  rather  neutralising,  terrestrial  radiation,  was  very  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  Cascine  (or  park)  at  Florence,  Jan.  22.» 
after  the  second  and  longest  frost.  While  all  the  rest  of  the 
surrounding  exposed  grass  looked  bare  and  withered,  that 
imder  a  group  of  old  evergreen  oaks  had  made  a  shoot  of 
from  1  to  2  in.,  and  was  of  a  fine  vivid  green,  distinguishable 
at  a  great  distance.  Groundsel,  the  daisy,  shepherd's  purse, 
Verdnica  arv6nsis.  Calendula  arvdnsis,  &c.,  in  flower  the  whole 
winter,  their  blossoms  expanding,  during  the  frost,  on  bright 
warm  days. — Leaves  halfexpandedy  of  elder  and  weepmg 
willow,  March  7. ;  hawthorn,  March  1 2. ;  Oatae'gus  l\ra- 
cfintha  Lin.  (which,  with  blackthorn  and  Pdiilurus  austraBs, 
chiefly  forms  the  hedges  round  Florence),  March  25. ;  efans 
(the  lower  branches),  and  Liriodendron  Tuhpifera,  March  27. ; 
JW&rus  australis,  March  30.  —  Wild  plants  in  Jkmoer^  as 
under :  —  (yxalis  comiculata,  January  28. ;  Crocus  biflbrus  ? 
(which  covered  a  grass  field  of  six  or  eight  acres  as  profusely 
as  C61chicum  autumnale  does  some  English  meadows),  Feb. 
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16. ;  £r&ithis  hyemalis  (a  troublesome  weed  in  the  vineyards 
and  olive  grounds),  Feb.  19. ;  jEfyacinthuf  rac6m6sus  (which 
here  replaces  the  hare-bell  of  Britain),  Feb.  2S. ;  pilewort, 
March  2. ;  violets  (which  are  more  abundant  about  Florence 
than  I  ever  saw  them  anywhere),  and  primroses  (less  common), 
March  5. ;  /7ell^borus  viridis  and  Anemone  bortensis  (both 
very  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  towards  Fiesole), 
March  1 5. ;  Finca  m^jor,  March  24. ;  Z«a{irus  nobilis,  March 
28.  —  Standard  peach  and  almond  trees :  a  few  flowers  un- 
folded, March  9.,  but  not  generally  in  blossom  until  March 
1 5.,  when,  mixed  with  the  blue-green  olive  trees,  they  made  a 

Sorious  show ;  blackthorn,  March  19. ;  pear  and  plum  trees, 
[arch  27*  Vine  buds  still  apparently  quiescent  at  the  end 
of  March,  and,  owing  to  the  unusually  backward  spring,  the 
pruning  then  not  entirely  finished,  though  the  risk  of  the  vines 
bleeding  must  be  consideirable,  as  the  peasants  seem  well  aware, 
judging  fircHn  the  five  or  six  pruners  now  often  hard  at  work 
m  dae  vin^ard. 

Vanessa  Ataliuita,  C.^bum,  and  other  ccMnmon  butterflies, 
qn  the  wing  early  in  March.  Bats  flying,  more  or  less,  nearly 
all  the  winter,  and  ofl^n  long  before  dusk.  lizards,  of  several 
qpeeies,  swarming,  from  the  beginning  of  March,  by  hundreds, 
on  every  bank.  A  tortoise,  about  8  in.  long,  of  a  species  com- 
mon in  Oennany  and  Italy,  k^t  in  a  neighbouring  garden, 
awaked  from  its  winter's  sleep,  and  aiq>eared  above  ground 
March  2^.,  and  was  brought  to  us  still  encrusted  with  the  earth 
out  of  which  it  had  made  its  way.  A  single  swallow  was  seen 
by  mv  eldest  son,  March  16.,  but  from  that  time  none  were  vis- 
ible till  March  $j9.,  when  they  af^peared  inconsiderable  numbers* 
Qeneral  Remarks. r^Tk\&  natives  of  Florence  concur  in 
calling  the  past  winter  the  most  severe  which  thev  have  ex- 
perienced fi)r  thirty  years ;  yet,  ccnnparing  it  with  my  own 
recollections  of  former  ones,  of  which  six  were  spent  in  De- 
vonshire, it  has  been  the  pleasantest  I  ever  passed.  Tlie  north 
winds  from  die  Apennines,  at  its  commenc^nent,  were  hi^, 
and  roost  piercingly  cold,  but  afterwards  the  air  was  generally 
calm,  and  its  coimness  tempered  by  ^  bright  sun,  so  as  to  be 
Extremely  agreeable ;  and  the  spring  has  been  still  more  de- 
lightfiil,  no  rain,  accept  twq  or  three  showers  not  sufficient  (o 
lay  the  dust,  hiuring  fidlen  from  Feb.  21.  to  March  Sl«>  of 
which  tfairty'^eight  ot^s,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  five 
dba4y  ones,  has  bem  one  nmnterri^ted  period  of  EAmshine 
and  bahny  iMreeoBes,  mostly  from  the  south-west,  ^nd  quite 
equal  to  the  finest  May  weather  in  England.  Rain,  however, 
now  begins  to  be  much  wanted.     I  am,  §ir,  &c. 

*  Florence^  April  2.  1880.  W.  ^p£KCE. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  DdicuB  Syhitntm;  or  Grand  and  RomanHe  Farat 
Scenery  in  England  and  Scotland.  Drawn  frcmi  Nature  and 
etched  bj  Jacob  George  Strutt,  Author  of  the  S^lva  BrUdnmca. 
London.    FoL    Nos.  I.  and  U. 

The  forest  scenery  of  Great  Britain  constitutes  one  of  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  our  island,  and  one,  moreover,  of  that 
peculiar  kind,  which  it  is  least  within  the  power  of  art  to 
create  suddenly  and  at  once.  Stately  edifices  may  be  erected, 
gardens  laid  out  and  enriched  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  Flora, 
rountains  and  expansive  lakes  may  be  formed  and  brought  to 
perfection  in  the  space  of  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  any 
one  who,  together  with  the  inclination  for  such  undertakings, - 
possesses  the  command  of  wealth  :  but  ages  and  generations 
must  pass  over  before  a  single  oak  tree  can  arrive  even  at 
maturity,  much  less  at  that  stage  of  growth,  or  rather  of 
decay,  m  which  its  genuine  beauty  and  magnificence  are  best 
developed.  We  apprehend  that  the  age  of  our  venerable 
stag-headed  oaks  is  much  under-rated  by  the  generality  even 
of  intelligent  persons.  As  to  the  opmion  so  commonly 
broached,  that  a  oak  is  a  hundred  years  in  coming  to  per- 
fection, a  hundred  in  what  may  be  called  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  another  hundred  in  decay,  it  is,  we  feel  confident,  a  mere 
vulgar  error,  and  does  not  hold  true  in  any  one  part  of  the 
assertion.  The  Tortworth  Chestnut  (of  whose  existence  as  a 
large  and  notable  tree  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
there  is  historical  record),  it  has  been  calculated,  is  not  less 
than  eleven  hundred  years  old.  "  And  if  we  consider," 
says  an  intelligent  writer  *,  "  the  quick  growth  of  the  chest- 
nut compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inferior  bulk  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut  to  the  Cowthorpe  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  247.  fig.  102.),  the  Bentley,  and  the  BoddingUm 
Oaks,  may  we  not  venture  to  infer,  that  the  existence  of  these 
truly  venerable  trees  commenced  some  centuries  prior  to  the 

«•  f  f?  ^latUmg  and  OmamenUd  Gardening,  a  Practical  TreaHte.    Pub- 
lished by  Dod8ley»  1785. 
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era  of  Christianity  ?"  We  can  readily  subscribe  to  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  feel,  indeed,  quite  at  a  loss  to  set  limits  (under 
fiivourable  circumstances)  to  the  natural  duration  of  this  mo^ 
narch  of  the  forest 

A  fine  picturesque  oak  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  object 
in  nature.  And  here  we  would  entreat  all  such  as  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  the  possessors  of  these  "  venerable  and 
living  antiquities  of  nature,"  not  to  mutilate  their  forms  and 
desti'oy  their  character  by  cutting  out  as  unsightly  objects, 
the  raunpikes,  or  rampikes  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the 
dead  and  denudated  arms,  that  have  endured  the  blast  of 
ages,  —  a  practice  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  adopted  in  the 
parks  of  some  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  which  the 
example  is  set  even  in  the  royal  domain  at  Windsor.  The 
bold  projecting  limbs,  now  "  blasted  with  antiquity,"  though 
no  longer  adorned  with  rich  and  verdant  foliage,  still  add 
greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  picturesque  effect  of  the  tree ;  they 
preserve  the  proper  balance  of  the  parts,  which  is  conse- 
quently destroyed  by  their  removal,  and  serve  as  memoran- 
dums of  its  pristine  vigour,  to  define  the  original  outline  and 
extent  of  the  whole ;  Uie  imagination  supplymg  to  the  mind 
what  is  no  longer  actually  visible  to  the  eye.  We  should  as 
soon  think  of  removing  some  ivy-mantled  turret,  or  mouldering 
moss-grown  buttress,  from  an  ancient  castellated  ruin,  with  a 
view  to  improve  its  beauty,  as  of  depriving  our  oaks  of  their 
raunpikes,  and  "  curtailing  them  of  this  fan*  proportion." 

Delighting  as  we  do  in  our  "  old  patrician  trees,"  it  is 
never  without  regret  that  we  see  the  woodman  exercising  his 
crafl  upon  them,  or  hear  the  sound  of  the  axe  echoing  through 
the  grove.  The  demands  of  the  state,  however, — the  cupidity, 
the  extravagance,  or,  perhaps,  the  bad  taste  of  landed  proprie- 
tors,— the  blasting  and  tempestuous  elements, — or,  lastly,  the 
unsparing  hand  of  time, — some  or  all  of  these  are  causes  per- 
petually m  operation  to  ravage  the  forests  and  despoil  the 
country  of  its  ornamental  timber.  It  is  therefore  with  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  hail  Mr.  Strutfs  successful 
attempt  to  portray  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  our 
forest  scenery,  and  leave  to  afler-ages  a  memorial  of  them, 

"  Quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes, 

Nee  poterit  ferruniy  nee  edax  abolere  yetostas."  * 

Mr.  Strutt  is  already  known  to  the  public,  not  only  as 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  the  translator  of  Clau^ 

• •*  Which,  Jove's  rage. 

Nor  fire,  nor  sword  shall  raze,  nor  eating  ace." 

OoNff  Mei.    (Sandys's  translation.) 
c  c  2 
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dian  *,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poons  of  Milton,  and 
as  a  landscape-painter,  but  also  more  particularly  as  the 
author  of  Sj^va  BritdnmcOf-  or  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees  dis-- 
tinguished  for  their  Antiquity^  Magnitudey  or  Beauty*  We 
have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  rektite  to  this  last-mentioned 
work,  before  we  proceed  to  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article*  The  two  publications  are  of  the  same 
size,  and  of  congenial  character.  Several,  indeed,  of  the  sub- 
jects in  either  work  miffht  without  impropriety  have  found  a 
place  in  the  other.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  the 
$^lva  Britdnnica  was  not  enlarged  to  double  its  extent,  or 
more,  so  as  to  have  included  portraits  of  all  the  more  remark- 
able trees  still  remaining  throughout  the  country,  —  trees,  we 
mean,  either  connected  with  some  historical  &ct  or  tradition, 
conunem(n*ative  of  some  illustrious  personage,  or  themselves 
remarkable  for  their  size,  beauty,  or  extraordinary  growth 
and  conformation.  We  should  like  to  have  had  a  complete 
collection  of  such  trees.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
other  person  should  now  commence  a  work  on  an  exactly 
similar  plan;  and  if  it  were  undertaken,  we  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  executed  with  an  equal  degree  of  taste 
and  ability.  Mr.  Strutt^s  plates  are  etchmgs  of  a  folio  size, 
and  of  a  very  superior  order.  There  is  no  journeyman's 
work  in  them ;  but,  having  been  executed  entirely  by  his  own 
hand,  they  possess  the  freshness,  spirit,  and  freedom  of  ori- 
ginal sketches  from  the  pencil  of  a  master,  and  have  lost 
nothing  by  evaporation  from  being  transferred  from  the 
drawing  to  the  copper.  They  have  the  merit  too  —  a  merit 
but  seldom  aimed  at  even  by  painters  —  of  depicting,  and  in 
most  cases  with  great  precision,  the  true  characteristic  features 
of  each  species  intended  to  be  represented. .  The  trees  figured 
proclaim  their  own  kind:  they  are  oak  trees,  ash,  beech, 
yew,  &c,  and  not  only  so,  but  faithful  portraite  of  individual 
specimens  of  each.  In  expressing  the  loliage  of  the  oak,  and 
its  contorted  branches,  the  touch  of  the  artist  is  peculiarly 
happy.  We  happen  to  know  that  the  author  was  strongly 
urged  by  several  of  his  subscribers  to  extend  the  Sj^lva  Bri- 
tdnnica by  the  addition  of  some  extra-numbers ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  had  he  consulted  either  his  private 
inclination  or  his  own  pecuniary  interest,  he  would  readily 
have  complied  with  the  request  His  refiisal  to  do  so  is,  we 
suspect,  to  be  attributed  to  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  liis 
subscribers.    He  had  in  the  outset  engaged  to  complete  the 

•  This  ^slation  of  select  poems  from  Oaudian  is  a  wo  A  of  great 

ulwJ  f^y^L""^  ?^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  **  i*  dfiserves  to  be  It  was  pub- 
lished m  1814,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Longman. 
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ivork  in  twelve  numbers,  and  he  judged  that  he  should  not  be 
fulfilling  his  engagements  and  keepmg  faith  with  the  public, 


urgent  solicitations  of  some,  at  the  risk  of  offending  i 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  attribute  his  refusal  to  some 
such  honourable  motires,  firom  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  conducted  throughout  from  the  beginning, 
and  finally  brought  to  a  close.  A  progressive  improvement 
in  the  plates  was  visible  in  each  succeeding  number.  There 
was  more  of  finish  in  the  execution,  more  labour  expended, 
more  light  and  shade,  more  pictorial  effect,  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  earlier  etchings.  And,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Strutt, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  concluding  number 
came  forth,  each  subscriber  was  presented  with  two  extra- 
plates,  a  frontispiece  and  tailpiece,  of  equal  size  with  the 
rest,  without  any  additional  charge  being  made  for  the  over- 
weight. This  certainly  was  making  his  bow  in  the  most 
handsome  way  to  those  who  had  encouraged  his  undertaking. 
By  such  liberal  conduct  we  hope  and  trust  he  will  be  no  loser ; 
as  it  may  serve  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  to  the  public,  that 
they  are  safe  in  his  hands,  and  run  no  risk  of  being  shabbily 
treated  by  him  in  his  present  or  any  fixture  publication. 

We  now  turn  to  the  work  more  immediately  before  us,  the 
DeliciiB  Sylvarum^  or  Grand  and  Romantic  Forest  Scenery  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  contents  of  the  two  numbers 
already  published  do  not  disappoint  the  expectations  raised 
by  this  imposing  title.  In  the  S^lva  Britdnnica,  fi'om  the  very 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  portraits  of  single  trees  now 
and  then  presented  rather  stiff  and  formal  subjects,  and  were 
in  some  few  instances  unavoidably  deficient  in  picturesque 
beauty.  The  plates  in  the  present  work  are  not  liable  to  die 
same  objection,  being  all  of  them  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  best  taste  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  in  point  of  execu- 
tion equal  or  superior  to  the  very  best  etchings  in  the  former 
work.  The  firontispiece,  which  is  extremely  appropriate,  is  a 
plate  of  great  merit  Mr.  Strutt  has  not  thought  well  to  tell 
us  where  the  scene  is  to  be  met  with,  or  whether  it  has  any 
existence  in  reality ;  we  presume,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  com- 
position. At  the  same  time,  we  could  almost  fancy  that  we 
had,  during  our  summer  rambles  in  a  midland  county,  our- 
selves seen  the  identical  old  oak  {/ig.  100.),  with  its  dragon 
daws  casting  anchor  in  the  rock  below,  which  forms  the  more 
prcHninent  mject  in  the  plate.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 

*  ^  In  narrow  bounds  confined." 
c  c  3 
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we  feel  confident,  and  stake  our  credit  on  the  assertion,  that 
the  tree  in  question,  if  not  an  actual  portrait,  has  at  least  its 
prototype  in  nature,  and  is  not  a  mere  invention  of  the  artist 
manu&ctured  in  his  painting-room  in  Duke  Street  If  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Strutt  is  more  of  an  out-of-doors  artist  than 
some  of  his  fraternity ;  we  mean  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
sketching  much,  and  even  painting,  in  the  open  air.  From  a 
close  and  repeated  inspection  of  his  works,  both  on  canvass 
and  on  copper,  we  apprehend  that  he  studies  Nature  above 
and  before  all  other  models,  and  looks  upon  her  as  a  surer 
guide  to  excellence  than  even  the  best  of  the  old  masters. 
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We  are  fiur  firom  maaning  in  the  least  dc^gree  to  detract  fron» 
the  merit  of  our  Qaudes,  Ruysdaels,'  aiid  Hobbimas  (on  the 
contrary,  we  have  them  in  the  highest  esteem),  or  to  deny  th^ 
utility  of  their  .worka  in  correcting  the  taste  and  guiding  the 
1  execution  of  modem  painters,  rfevertheless  we  would  not 
wish  to  see  these  heroes  of  former  days,  eminent  as  they  were 
in  their.  (NTofession,  too  servilely  copied,  ^  or  too  exclusively 
attended  to.  Art  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  very  possible 
and  very  common  to  study  pictures  more  than  nature ;  almost, 
indeed,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  latter.  Was  it  not  by  a 
close  application  to  the  study  of  nature  that  the  old  masters 
themselves  attained  to  eminence  ?  The  modem  aspirant  after 
fitme,  therefore,  should  pursue  the  like  course ;  and  ^<  with 
all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,''  which  are  fairly  to  be 
derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
let  him  fto  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fountain-head,  and  study 
Nature  ror  himself,  instead  of  taking  up  with  her  beauties  at 
second  hand,  and  viewing  them,  as  it  were,  through  the  eyes 
of  another*  We  could  expatiate  on  this  subject,  but  our 
limits  warn  us  to  forbear. 

The  first  number  of  Delicia  Sylvdrum  contains,  besides  the 
firontispiece  already  spoken  of,  four  plates,  the  fiiU  complement 
of  each  number,  representing,  respectively,  scenes  fi*om  Wind- 
sor, Epping,  and  Marlborough  Forests,  and  one  view  near 
Chepstow.  Among  these  we  decidedly  give  the  preference  to 
the  genuine  forest  views.  The  oak  in  the  Epping  plate,  with 
its  foreshortened  arms,  the  brilliant  spring  of  water  at  its  foot, 
and  the  weeds  in  the  fore-ground,  demand  our  unqualified 
praise.  We  have  one  fault,  however,  and  but  one,  to  find 
with  this  beautiful  plate.  The  head  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  towards  the  top,  is  heavy,  lumpish,  and  too 
unlike  foliage ;  nor  is  the  outline  of  it  good.  We  are  quite 
sure  that,  with  a  little  care,  Mr.  Strutt  could  have  managed 
this  part  of  the  etching  better,  since,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  he  excels  in  depicting  foliage,  and  especially  the 
-foliage  of  the  oak.  The  fault  complained  of  is  owing,  we 
conceive,  to  some  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  plate, 
after  the  design  was  etched  on  the  copper,  of  which  alteration 
we  fancy  we  can  perceive  evident  traces.  One  or  two  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  pointed  out  in  some  of 
the  other  plates ;  and  we  mention  the  circumstance  the  rather, 
.  not  in  the  spirit  of  severe  criticism,  but  in  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Strutt  virill  take  care  to  avoid  inflicting  on  his  plates  the  same 
kind  of  blemishes  in  future.  The  more  complete  he  has  his 
.design  at  the  first,  and  the  fewer  alterations  he  makes  with  the 
.scnqper  and  burnisher  afler  the  acid  has  once  been  applied  to 
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the  copper,  the  better.  Atall  events,if  he  thmkHweUtomfdie 
any  material  alteration  in  aplate,  the  portion  of  work  wfaidi  it 
is  wished  to  erase  should  be  erased  thorouchlj,  and  not  left  as 
ablottomarthefiurbeau^ofthewhcde.  Had  our  artist  tdore 
scrupulously  attended  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
lament  the  imperfect  apparition  of  a  waggon  and  horsfes  siBI 
visible  in  the  next  plate  we  shall  notice,  whidi  repn»ents  a 
scene  fixun  Marlborough  Fewest  We  have  here  a  |>ortrait  laf 
a  beautiiul  and  extraordinary  oak  (/%•  lOh),  which,  we  are 


informed,  **  from  a  large  portion  of  its  branches  scarcely 
lifting  themselves  off  the  earth,  is  knowh  by  the  hame  of  the 
creeping  oak."  This  tree  ought  by  all  means  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  S^lva  Britdnnica^  and  would  have  made  ah 
appropriate  companion  to  the  king  oak  (j%.  102.),  standing 
in  the  same  forest,  and  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  tiult 
wbi-k. 

We  pasis  on  to  the  second  number,  in  which  We  find  the 
wild  and  romantic  Linn  of  Dee  in  the  forest  of  ]%*ae-m«r 
Scotland,  the  Bumham  Beeches,  and  two  scenes  in  the  Fwest 
of  Arden.  Of  these  plates,  which  are  all  good^  we  admii^e 
most  the  two  former,  on  account  of  the  supenor  briUiaiicy  and 
sharpness  of  the  etching;  and  particularly  that  of  the  Buiw- 
ham  Beeches.  We  can  speak  to  the  accuracyx)fthi^  plate  i6 
a  view,  hftvihg  ourselves  sauntered  with  infinite  delight  iiiAife 
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sequestered  spot,  which  recommends  it^lf  to  oar  notice  as 
Well  by  its  own  inttii^siG  beiiuty,  <is  by  the  circmtistaiioe  of  its 
having  been^  ils  Mr-.  Strutt  informs  us,  the  &vimmte  haunt  of 
the  poet  Gr^y,  and  ^*  theseene  <9f  his  poetic  ttuisii^/'  This 
charming  tract  of  woodland,  which  is  bf  comiderable  e^ctent, 
lies  oidy  a  few  miks  from  Stoke  Pogis  *,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. It  possesses  sufficient  inequality  of  ground  andTuriety 
of  surface  lo  giVe  additional  interest  to  the  sylvan  scenery* 
The  oric,  the  bi)rch,  and  the  bdty  ootitribttte  their  diades; 
and  the  native  juiiiper,  a  loieal  if  not  a  rare  shrub,  floBrisbes 
here  in  profusion,  and  cas^adafk  and  sd[>er-coloured  maatie 
over  the  whole  landscape.  But  that  which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  ^aCe,  luid  marks  its  character,  and 
from  which,  indeed,  it  dmves  its  appellation,  is  the  beech, 

**  That  wreaths  its  old  faatastic  roots  so  kigh,*' 

and  a!ppears  to  be  the  staple  growth  df  this  part  df  tfce  cmm- 
tiy.  These  trees  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  many  of  them 
of  a  large  size ;  and,  having  been  poHarded  or  l<^ped^  most 
probably  for  fad,  at  some  remote  period,  have  since  been 

*  In  the  church-^fard  at  Stoke,  which  ^^robaUy  suggested  the  idea  of  Ids 
edeh^ated  ^egy,  the  mortal  r^maioB  of  the  poet  are  entombed. 
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suffered  to  ffrow  and  take  tfieir  own  course,  unmolested  by 
the  axe,  and  now  asrame  the  wildest  forms,  occasionally  pre- 
senting almost  a  grotesque  appearance.  Their  roots  espe- 
cially are  in  asany  instances  of  a  very  large  size,  and  extraor- 
dinarily picturesque ;  the  clefts  or  interstices  between  their 
separate  divisions  will  be  found  on  admeasurement  in  some 
cases  to  exceed  a  yard  in  depth.  We  know  of  no  place  that 
we  would  sooner  select  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  our 
abode  for  a  week  in  the  summer,  and  pitching  our  camp, 
ffipsy-like,  ^^  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagi,"  to  ramble  about  at 
leisure,  and  enjoy  the  pure  charms  of  nature,  than  the  Bum- 
ham  Beeches.  Not  only  the  lover  of  forest  scenery  and  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  general,  but  the  botanist  and  the 
entomologist,  would  each  of  them  here  find  an  ample  field 
for  his  pursuits  and  a  rich  remuneration  for  his  labours. 

Of  the  two  scenes  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  much  might  be 
said  in  praise,  though  the  plates  are,  as  we  have  said,  in  point 
of  brilliancy  of  etching,  not  quite  equal  to  their  companions 
in  the  same  number.  This  partial  inferiority  is  owing,  we 
apprehend,  to  a  want  of  equal  success  in  the  operation  of 
bitif^  in,  —  an  operation  which,  while  it  requires  much  skill 
and  experience  in  the  artist,  depends,  after  all,  in  some 
degree,  on  chance,  or  at  least  on  circumstances  over  which  the 
operator  has  not  the  entire  control.  Independently  of  the 
strength  of  the  acid  employed  for  the  purpose  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and,  above  all, 
the  due  admixture  of  the  metals  of  which  the  plate  is  com- 
posed —  all  or  any  of  these  will  make  a  material  difference. 

"  The  very  name  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,"  observes  our 
author,  <*  conjures  up  in  the  mind  of  the  English  reader  a 
thousand  poetical  images ;  for  he  involuntarily  links  it  with 
Shakspeare's  muse;  peoples  it  with  banished  lords;  listens 
in  imagination  to  '  the  moralising  of  the  melancholy  Jaques,' 
and  longs  to  find  out  the  indi^dual  oak 

**  *  Whose  antiqae  roots  peep  out 

Upon  the  brook  that  bnwls  along  this  wood: 
To  the  .which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.' 

**  It  is,  however,  too  ofl«n  the  unwelcome  province  of  the 
historian  and  topographer  to  destroy  the  associations  with 
which  fancy  loves  to  deck  a  favourite  scene,  by  showing  the 
fidlacy  on  which  they  are  founded."  Accordingly,  the  ^ak- 
spearean  Forest  of  Arden,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  is 
•to  be  sought  for  in  foreign,  not  in  English,  soil,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  Ardennes  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.     With 
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respect'  to  the  Warwickshire  Arden,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
on  the  subject.  That  it  ever  had  any  claims  to  the  name  or 
legal  character  of  a  forest,  as  Mr.  Strutt,^on  no  better  autho- 
rity than  the  poet  Drayton,  leaves  us  to  infer,  we  very  much 
doubt,  or  rather  entirely  disbelieve.  To  some  this  may  per- 
haps appear  a  startling  assertion ;  however,  it  is  not  hastily 
made.  ^^  Arden''  is  supposed  by  Whitaker  to  mean  a  great 
wood ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  district  in 
Warwickshire,  comprehending  probably  the  Woodland  in 
opposition  to  die  Feldon,  was  so  called ;  from  whence  Turkil 
de  Arden  acquired  his  appellation,  and  the  distant  vills  of 
Weston  in  Arden  and  Hampton  in  Arden  their  adjunctive 
distinction;  but  that  its  magnitude  corresponded  with  the 
poet  Drayton's  verse,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt, 

**  Her  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other  Severn's  side," 
is  not  to  be  believed  for  a  moment ;  nor  dare  we  place  any 
more  reliance  on  the  "  Map  of  the  Arden,"  in  Bartlett's 
Manduessedum,  That  the  district  in  question  was  woodland 
generally,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  of  lands  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Third  being  sold  "  per  magnam  mensuram  de 
Ardenne,"  the  woodland  measure  long  continuing  to  be  larger 
than  that  which  was  applied  in  meting  other  lands.  There 
are,  indeed,  smatterers  in  antiquarian  lore,  who  scruple  not 
to  maintain  that  the  present  names  of  certain  parishes  in 
Warwickshire  still  serve  to  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Arden.  Thus  they  assert,  and  so  far  assert 
truly,  that  there  runs  through  a  portion  of  the  county,  com- 
mencing from  the  north,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  an  iminterrupted  line  of  parishes,  the  names  of 
which  terminate  in  "  ley,"  as,  e,  g.  Badesley,  Baxterley, 
Ansley,  Arley,  Astley,  Fillongley,  Corley,  Allesley,  &c.  And 
these,  we  are  required  to  believe,  constituted  what  they  choose 
to  call  the  ley  or  kn/  lands  of  the  forest,  situate  on  its  out- 
skirts, meaning  by  that  term  the  cultivated  lands,  or  those 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
uncultivated  or  woodland  tracts.  All  this,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  is  in  our  opinion  mere  antiquarian  quackery ;  the  termi- 
nation of  these  names'  having  about  as  much  to  do  with 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  as  it  has  with  determin- 
ing the  source  and  direction  of  the  mysterious  Niger.  The 
truth,  we  believe,  is,  as  we  are  compelled  to  state,  and  have 
above  pretty  broadly  hinted,  that  the  Warwickshire  Forest  of 
Arden  never  was,  in  fact,  any  forest  at  all ;  but  that  the  dis- 
trict, being  generally  woodland  (as  already  stated),  acquired 
the  appellation  of  forest  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  open 
country. 
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We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  bavixig  detained  diem 
so  long  in  the  forest,  and  with  (we  fear)  such  dry  and  unpa- 
latable fiire.  We  thought  it  not  unimportant,  however,  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  an  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  wide 
spread  and  deep  rooted.  People  Ulk  of  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
and,  caught  by  the  sound  of  the  words,  without  the  least 
enquinr,  take  up  with  the  belief  that  in  the  olden  time  the 
lands  had  a  legitimate  right  to  that  character  which  the  name 
implies.  Ovrop;  &roiKadw»pos  rol;  voKKolg  ij  ^Tn^oi;  r^p  aki^Blaij 
xai  M  rd  iroifJM  f«.aXXoy  rpeiroyrai.* 

Quitting  at  length  the  intricacies  of  Arden,  we  now  hasten 
to  a  conclusion,  observing,  as  we  pass,  that  each  sul^ect  of 
the  DdiciiB  Skfivantm  is  accompanied  by  a  small  portion  of 
descriptive  letter-press,  interspersed  and  livened  with  appro- 
priate quotations,  both  poetiod  and  prose.  The  account,  by 
John  laylor  the  water-poet,  of  the  extensive  and  magnificent 
hunting  which  f(»-merly  took  place  in  the  Forest  of  Brae-mar, 
is  higmy  curious  and  interesting*  Did  our  limits  permit,  we 
would  gladly  extract  the  passage ;  but,  having  already  tres- 
passed on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  refer  them  to  Mr. 
Strutt's  own  pages,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing 
ceneraUy,  that  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work  before  us, 
brief  as  it  is,  is  in  unison  with  the  pictorial,  and  just  what 
miffht  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Strutt's  known  taste 
and  acquirements.  In  one  instance,  however,  our  author  com- 
mits a  strange  blunder :  at  the  end  of  his  introduction  he 
employs  the  word  '^  accorded^'*  instead  of  what,  we  feel  assured, 
he  meant  to  have  written,  ^*  (vaoarded:^*  a  mere  lapsus  this, 
inadvertently  made  in  an  unguarded  moment,  which  we  notice 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  convince  our  readers,  that,  however  lavish 
we  may  appear  to  have  been  in  our  praises  of  Mr.  Strutt  and 
his  performances  (and  we  certainly  do  think  verv  highly  of 
them),  we  are  ready  at  the  same  time  *  fairly  and  fearlessly  to 
point  out  ainr  the  most  minute  blemishes  we  can  detect  in  the 
execution  of'^his  work.  We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Strutt, 
heartily  wishing  that  he  may  meet  with  that  liberal  support 
and  encouragement  from  the  public,  which  in  our  conscience 
we  think  he  so  well  deserves.  To  every  lover  of  forest 
scenery,  to  every  admirer  of  pure  and  spirited  etching  we 
confidently  recommend  the  DeliciiB  St/lvarumy  venturmg  to 
predict  that  the  work  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and 
remain  ivn^a  b§  «ei  f  long  after  the  charming  scenes  it  por- 
trays AeH  have  mouldered  into  decay. 

*  ^&o  impatient  of  labour  are  the  most  men  in  search  of  truth,  and  em- 
brace soonest  the  things  that  are  next  to  hancL"— 7%tK^di<fef>b.  i.  (Hohbea^) 
t  ••  For  an  everlasting  possession." 
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P.  S.-<- We  think  it  but  justice  to  infonn  our  rteden  that  the  three 
woodcuts  which  accompany  the  present  article  are  miniature  Bketches,  by 
Mr.  WiUiantB,  from  Mr.  Strutt*8  original  etchings  in  the  DeUcUe  Sykimm 
Mid  S^ha  BrUAnmea,  These  two  artists  work  admirably  well  in  couples ; 
an  assertion  in  which,  we  think»  we  are  borne  out  by  an  inspection  oi  the 
▼ignettes  themselves^  as  well  as  of  similar  specimens  from  the  same  source 
in  former  Numbers  of  the  Magazine.  To  Mr.  Strutt  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  nude  the  sketches,  and  drawn  them  with  pencil  on  the  wood ;  and 
to  Mr.  Williams  that  of  having  most  successfully  executed  the  blocks  so 
traced  by  his  coadjutor.  We  avow  ourselves  great  admirers  of  the  xylogra- 
phic  art;  and  among  all  its  professors  we  know  of  few  who  equal,  of  none 
who  surpass,  Mr.  Williams ;  for  executing  sylvan  subjects  he  stands,  we 
think,  unrivalled  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts.  —  A,  M,  V, 


Art.  II.  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  By  Dr.  Paris.  In  the  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  for  1830. 

The  lives  of  men  of  transcendent  talents  and  genius,  who  have  raised 
themselves  from  the  humble  walks  of  societv  to  distinguished  eminence^ 
ofler  some  of  the  most  useful  examples  which  biography  can  record,  as  they 
afford  encouragement  to  intellectual  exertion,  when  deprived  of  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  family  consecjuence,  and  an  expensive  education.  Any 
attempt  to  disguise  the  real  cvcumstances  linder  which  the  early  lives  of 
great  men  have  often  been  passed,  and  to  represent  them  as  more  dignified 
than  they  really  were,  may  be  compared  to  smearing  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Parian  marble  with  paint,  and  clothing  it  in  a  court  dress. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remariEs,  by  perusing  the  life  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  in  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  18S0.  The  writer  of 
the  article  has  given  a  very  luminous  and  masterly  sketch  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  scientific  discoveries ;  but,  not  content  with  claiming  respect  for  him 
as  a  philosopher,  he  would  increase  our  veneration  for  him  on  account  oi 
the  gentility  of  his  family.  <*  The  name  of  Davy,"  he  infi>rm8  us,  '*  is  of 
ancient  respectability  in  the  West  of  England  i  ms  father,  Robert  Davy, 
possessed  a  paternal  estate  opposite  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  called  Bertel, 
which,  thoush  small,  was  amply  competent  for  the  supply  of  his  limited 
desires.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  his  profession,  wnich  was  that  of  a 
carver  in  wood,  was  pursued  by  him  as  an  object  rather  of  amusement  dian 
of  necessity ;  althou^,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Penxance,  there 
are  many  specimens  of  bis  art ;  and,  amonc  others,  several  chinmey-piecea 
curiously  embellished  by  his  chisel."  Had  the  writer  stated  that  Ro- 
bert Davy  was  an  honest  industrious  man,  the  praise  would  have  been 
better  understood  in  Penzance,  where,  as  we  have  been  informed,  he  was 
best  known  by  the  title  of  "Littlb  Carver  Davy;"  and  Sir  Humphry, 
when  young,  wias  always  spoken  of  in  the  place  as  ^  Carver  Davy's  boy ; " 
and  under  tiiis  title,  we  believe,  he  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Davies 
Giddy,  now  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Southey,  in  his 
life  d  Kirke  White  the  poet,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher 
at  Nottingham.  He  mi^t  have  added,  with  truth,  that  Mr.  White,  the 
butcher,  was  possessed  of  some  landed  property ;  but  Dr.  Southey  had 
too  much  respect  fi>r  the  understanding  of  iiis  readers  to  tell  them,  **  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  White  slaughtered  oxen,  calves,  and  aheq>,  rather  to 
amusement  than  firom  necessity,  thou^  he  constantly  supplied  many 
fiunilies  in  Nottingham  and  its  vidnity  with  meat,  and  was  particularly  dia* 
tin^uished  for  the  excellence  of  his  veal.'-'  Some  persons  have  such  a  fas* 
tidious  taste,  that  tkty  would  have  all  emment  discoveries  to  be  made  by 
gentlemen,  or  men  who  have  had  a  umtersity  education  ;  but  the  history  oif 
philosophy  will  infonn  us  that  four  fifUis  of  the  most  important  advance- 
ments m  science  have  been  made  by  sel^taught  men,  the  children  of  parents 
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engaged  m  useful  trades  or  occupations.  Indeed,  except  mere  book  learn- 
ing, no  education  is  available  for  the  promotion  of  science  but  what  every 
man  gives  to  himself;  and  it  has  been  recenthr  stated,  with  much  truth,  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  made  the  greatest  of  natural  philosophers,  not  by 
Cambridj^  but  by  himself;  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  he  derived  any 
substantud  benefit  from  his  university  education,  though  Dr.  Barrow  was 
then  one  of  the  professors. 

With  the  domestic  concerns  or  private  foibles  of  men  who  have  conferred 
an  honour  on  thdr  country,  the  public  have  nothing  to  do ;  but,  if  allusions 
be  made  to  them,  we  have  a  ri^t  to  ex|^ect  that  the  words  should  convey 
a  correct  representation  of  facts.  The  high  praise  bestowed  on  Lady  Davy 
we  fully  beheve  to  be  justly  merited :  the  very  circumstance  of  her  going  to 
join  her  husband  on  lus  travels,  during  his  last  illness,  would  alone  am>rd 
sufficient  proof  of  this ;  but  while  the  biographer  speaks  of  the  **  inestim^le 
treasure  oi  an  affectionate  and  exemplary  wife,  and  a  congenial  friend  and 
companion,"  does  he  not,  bv  the  mention  of  these  qualities,  excite  recollec- 
tions wliich  the  best  friends  to  the  memory  of  this  eminent  philosopher 
would  desire  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ?  The  biographer,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, who  writes  immediately  after  passing  events,  has  sometimes  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform,  if  he  departs  from  an  unvaried  and  unmeaning  strain 
of  eulogy  in  describing  his  characters ;  but  he  who  undertakes  to  ¥rrite  the 
Ufe  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  should  recollect  that,  if  the  tads 
be  well  executed,  he  is  not  writing  for  the  present  age  alone,  but  for  poste- 
rity :  and,  if  he  descend  to  detafls  of  the  philos<^her's  family,  and  of  his 
manners,  habits,  and  opmiofu  *,  the  only  value  such  detaib  can  possess  will 
be  fit>m  their  verisimilitude.  Indeed,  without  this  verisimilitude,  private 
biopraphy,  as  is  too  fre(]uently  the  case,  is  nothing  but  a  **  cunningly  devised 
ftbfe,  intended  to  mislead,  and  not  to  instruct.  We  have  been  more 
copious  in  our  remarks,  because  it  is  announced  that  the  same  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  article  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  preparing  for  puUicadon  a 
full  life  <^  this  eminent  philosopher.  From  the  able  and  perspicuous  sketch 
of  hl«  discoveries  given  m  the  Obiiuary^  the  writer  has  proved  himself  well 
qualiHad  for  the  undertaking :  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be 
worthy,  in  this  respect,  of  the  subject ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  dis- 
figured by  any  instances  of  bad  taste  or  affectation. 

*  Dr.  Paris  auys  something  about  the  **  spawn  of  infidelity,"  and  seems  to 
wish,  by  implication,  to  puff  off  Sir  Humpnry  Dayy^s  piety :  his  real  senti- 
ments on  religious  subjects  were  well  known  to  his  intimate  fiiends.  The 
inference  which  Dr.  Paris  would  wish  his  readers  to  draw  respecting  the 
domestic  life  of  the  philosopher  is,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  his  lady 
lived  in  a  state  of  the  highest  connubial  felicity.  On  this  subject  he  had 
done  much  belter  to  have  maintained  silence.  —  L,  H. 

Davy  "  hearing,  while  at  Oottenberg,  that  Berzelius  was  in  the  south  of 
Sweden,  he  wrote  him,  desiring  he  would  not  leave  Helsingboi^  tfll  a  cerw* 
tain  day,  where  he  would  meet  him.  Accordingly,  Berzelius,  with  Qrsted, 
and,  I  believe,  Broogniart,  were  there  at  the  time,  and  waited  two  days 
beyond  it ;  till  the  two  latter  lost  patience,  and  set  off;  and  Berzelius  had 
his  horses  in  his  carriage  when  news  was  brought  that  die  En^shman  had 
arrived :  and,  when  they  met,  Davy's  excuse  was,  '  that  he  hadfinmd  suA 
capHal  JUfung  by  the  waif f  that  he  could  fu4  thmk  of  llie  waiting 

and  the  excuse,  conjoined  with  the  hauteur  which,  in  later  life,  made  Davy 
foi^et  most  of  his  old  friends,  and  his  old  firiends  dislike  him,  were  sufficient 
to  create  an  unfiiendly  feeling :  so,  after  spending  four  hours  together,  thqr 
parted.  ^  *  Any  degree  or  mm  of  respect  I  was  disposed  to  give  him,  as  a 
great  philosopher,'  said  Berzelius : '  but  it  was  a  pity  to  see  a  mind  like  his 
stoop  to  the  demand  of  deference  as  a  man  of  the  world.' "  (Johuiomt  in 
Brewttef^t  Journal,  April,  1830.  p  205.) 
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PART  III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.  Calendar  of  Nature. 
Scotland. 
Diagram,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer, and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Days  in 
the  Months  of  April  and  May ;  also  the  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air 
within  6  in.  of  a  South  Brick  Wall,  the  Thermometer  being  shaded ;  the 
Depth  of  Rain  in  the  Pluviometer,  and  the  Quantity  of  Moisture  eva- 
porated in  the  Evaporating  Ckuge,  during  the  same  Period ;  as  extracted 
from  the  Register  kept  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire,  N.  Lat.  56®  23§', 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  172  ft.,  and  15  miles  from  the  coast ;  being  the 
mean  of  daily  observations  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  10  o'clock  evening. 
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Hie  lines  marked  b  show  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  berometer;  /  «t»  the  mean  temper, 
atnxe  of  the  airnear  a  Mutb  garden  wall }( the  mean  tempcnture  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  ihede ; 
and  if  the  dew  point 
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TiMOoldMt  dayin  April  wm  the  fid:  mean  t«aperatan  of  that  day  9^^  aXsaut  ooU  VP^ 
.rind  eaat.  The  wannert  day  in  thatmonth  waa  the  SOtb :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  iOP^ 
extreme  beat  65°,  wind  •outh.eatt  There  were  only  4  days  of  brilliant,  and  10  dam  of  partial* 
w._-    •«  ^ ..  .       -^ ^__  -"T  emt  and  borth-eaM  on  11  daya,  from 


auntbtne;  16  days  were  doudy.    The  wind  blew  flrom  the  < 

the  north  and  north-weit  on  8  days,  and  ftom  the  wert  and  gouth-west  on  11  daya :  there  were 
moderate  aalet  of  wind  fttm  the  north-wcat  on  the  8S(h  and  SSUl— The  coldeit  day  in  May  iraa 


on  the  lOtE:  mean  tempeiaiure  of  that  day  48^,  mibimum  temparatore  S9d  :  wind  earteriy.  The 
waimert  day  In  that  month  waa  the  6th  :  extreme  heat  6«P;  wind  eaat.  There  were  6  davi  of 
brilliant,  and  9  days  of  nartUL  sunahine :  on  16  dava  the  atmoaohere  waa  cloudy.    The  wind  blew 


brilliant,  and  9  daya  of  partial,  aunahine ;  on  16  daya  the  atmoaphere  waa  cloudy.    The  wind 

ftom  the  eaat  and  north  on  IS  daya.  ftom  the  weat  and  aoutb-veat  on  13  daya.    The 

galea  of  wind  ftom  the  weat  on  the  dd  and  3d,  and  from  the  eaat  on  the  8th  and  9th. 


The  month  of  April  commenced  with  keen  frost,  which  lasted  four  days, 
and  did  much  hurt  to  early  hlossoms,  which  the  unusually  high  temperature 
towards  the  end  of  March  had  brought  forward.  The  flowers  of  goosebenies 
were  AiUjr  expanded  bv  the  6th,  at  which  time  green  gage  plums  on 
full  blossom,  23  days  earlier  than  last  year.    The 


south  walls  were  in  full  blossom,  23  days  earlier  than  last  year, 
larch  was  in  leaf  on  the  8th.  The  crown  imperial  was  in  flower  in  the 
border  on  the  9th,  and  the  leaves  of  die  hawthorn  were  expanded  on  the 
10th.  The  O'xalis  Acetosella  (wood-sorrel),  a  pl^nt  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Irish  shamrock,  opened  its  little  flowers  on  the  17tii.  On  the  eren- 
ing  of  the  19th,  about  half-piist  10  o'clock,  the  Aurora  Borealis  appeared 
unusually  brillunt,  and  continued  with  increasing  i^endour  about  three 
hours  and  a  half.  This  phenomenon  is  usually  the  precursor  of  dropping 
weather,  and  was  in  the  present  instance  followed  bv  frequent  and  hea^ 
runs,  till  the  25th.  On  the  20th,  the  wild  geese,  which  had  taken  up  thor 
winter  quarters  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  began  to  exercise  their  wmgs  in 
short  excurdons  previously  to  their  setting  out  to  the  north  coasts ;  swaOows 
were  first  seen  on  the  24«h,  Oats  brairded  on  the  24th,  which  had  been 
sown  on  the  7th,  a  period  of  17  days :  mean  temperature  during  that  period 
47^.  On  the  27th  the  maple  and  borsechestnut  were  in  leaf.  The  0«w- 
ford  and  Gh'een  Chisel  pears  on  standards  were  in  flower  by  the  24th ;  the 
Galston  Muirfowl  Egg,  and  Benvie  pears  on  the  27th ;  the  genuine  Golden 
Knap  on  the  28th,  and  the  Longueville  on  the  30th ;  by  which  time  the 
lime  and  bvch  were  in  fidl  leaf,  and  wild  geese  had  departed  to  their  sum- 
mer residence  in  the  north.  The  mean  temperature  for  April,  notwith- 
standing the  four  days  of  severe  frost  at  its  commencement,  was  46-7o,  or  I* 
higher  than  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  and  4^  higher  than  last  season. 
Young  crows  were  conung  out  on  the  branches  by  the  end  of  die  month. 

At  the  beginning  of  Blay,  vegetation  waa  aa  atf  adranoed  aa  on  an  avenge  of  aeeaooa.  The 
aummer  mowdrop,  which  laat  year  came  in  flower  on  the  llth,  waa  thia  year  In  flower  on  the  laC 
of  May ;  Horello  cherries  and  Viiginian  atrawberrice  were  in  flower  on  the  5th.  The  cuckoo  waa 
heard  on  the  fith.  Tliia  bint  aeema  to  keep  datea.  without  reference  to  temnenture :  it  ia  uaual  to 
°®^JiU  ;»*  odl  on  a  rainy  day.  bat  thU  year  there  waa  no  "  gowk»a  mat  ■*  to  uafaer  him  In :  be 
S5  !"!J**2f?  in  Lancaahfre  on  the  «7lh  of  ApriL  (Report,  OwntTy  ^tonsa.)  Beech  waa  In  ftdl 
!? -^7  *5  «?**•  ^^y  *'''»  **  Annat  Park  on  the  27th  of  April  gave  a  biaird  on  the  eth.  a 
pCTiodof  9  daya ;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  S2o :  under  a  temperature  of  tt***,  barley 
I!^?i5?  It  ^V  **i.!^*  ground.  (Vol  IL  p.  feS.)  On  the  8th  a  riolent  eaat  wind  waa  accnm- 
So  ^«^*^  1*  "**^^  f***  ^  '•*»•  amounting  in  14  houra  to  17  in.,  and  under  a  temperature  of 
JSr  -m  l£  '■«*  °?.?*«  ^•*«™  «  expoaed  aide  of  lareh  plantationa  waa  ahrireUed  by  the  btaat, 
fff  1 1  .i  'P^  ■  withtted  appearance.  Codlin,  Eva,  and  Orange  Pippin  applea  were  in  flower  tar 
-  ®.  K  ***J^*  !2?f°y  ^  H»«  bloaaoma  had  been  deatro7ed  by  the  tempSt  onUTsih.  The  landrafl 
H?  5!S?  ®"  "*®5y*!?i"^  "'^  12th.  Grey  Leadington  applea  were  in  fuU  flower  by  liie  lAh. 
the  narclaaua  on  the  17tli.  Thia  flower  haa  appeared  aboutlO daya  earUer  Ibia  year  than  uaual, 
™i!f  ^^^  ^i  ®^  **■  ordinary  place  in  the  march  of  vegeUtion.  Can  ita  progreaa  have  been 
aoceleratod  by  the  unuaual  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  aoil  ?  The  lilac  came  hi  flower  on  the  18th. 
2L!.i  .T!lf  *5  I"'  ®?  *^®  **•*•  The  walnut  and  flg  have  been  retarded  to  a  Uter  period  in 
3CTk^*  u  ?>'»««ej»>«n  »  natural  to  theae  pUnta,  by  reaaon  of  the  buda  on  the  extremitlea  eC 
Siti  8^  '**^*°*  periahed  by  the  flmto  in  the  beginntng  of  ApriL  A  proAialoo  of  amall  ai%  budk 
iSTfh  is"***? f  ***?,  been  orotnjded,  and  Uie  ^nut  came  in  leaf  on  the  S9th,  and  the  Igs  on 
KSyJ^S  °SJ*?  ^***-  P^  P"P«  of  the  wheat.fly  are  numeroua  in  all  fielda  where  wheat  atood 
nSni^i^-.  1  ^j?""**?™***^**  •««°»  to  *»  haatened  by  elevated  temperature :  aome  «f  the 
Sff  riJIL*S?°^J^f  «te"  P**"*  *mongat  moiatened  earOi  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
in  ieSSll?  tJi?**^.  ^^  ***«  »PP«red  in  flill  wing  and  vigour  on  the  16th  of  May ;  thoae 
tS  £hfSS?K?^  Mimated,  and  larger  than  when  th»  droppid  ftom  the  ear.  When  expoaed 
SauSijlv  toiS^lJfl*^  undulating  motion,  aa  if  atlU  ifalf  aSlieep  s  the  Jointa  or  rlnga  become 

ing  lir^  .K,S^il*^  *^®  fly  aUte  about  the  middle  of  June,  their  depredationa  on  the  unfold, 
moath  of  Bfl!;  «!'iS.ifi^''®'®'*°?^/«*?'"'**>"*  ^  **»«  UcnMx.  The  mean  temperature  flv  the 
J»ftv31.  laa?^ ''«  w  5»,  or  exactiy  lo  lower  than  on  an  average  of  the  aeven  paat  yenni — X  O. 
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Art,  !•    Remarks  on  the  Natural  HiHorp  of  ike  Parish  of  Slaptofiy 
near  DartmotOh^  Devonskire.    By  H.  V.  D. 

Sir, 

Cncouraged  by  your  ready  insertion  (Vol.  IL  p,  1430  of 
my  communication  on  the  natural  history  of  that  portion  of 
Ae  genus  Scolopax  that  fell  under  my  own  immediate  observ- 
ation, I  am  induced  to  offer,  for  tne  .use  of  your  valuable 
Magazine,  such  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  the  parish 
of  Slapton,  in  Devon,  as  may  at  various  periods  present 
themselves  to  my  notice.  My  former  communication  was 
made  to  you  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  I  had  for 
many  years  attentively  observed  and  registered  the  habits  and 
migrations  of  our  winter  visitants  of  that  natural  family.  The 
parish  in  which  I  now  reside  will,  I  expect,  afford  me  oppor- 
tunities to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  supply  the  information  de* 
ficient  in  my  former  letter,  with  regard  to  the  movements  of 
this  tribe,  interesting  alike  to  the  naturalist,  the  sportsman, 
and  the  epicure* 

The  parish  of  Slapton  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Devon 
^nominated  the  South  Hams,  remarkable  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of 
its  atmosphere.  The  district  of  the  South  Hams  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tract  of  Dartmoor,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Tamar.  The  parish  itself  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Blackawton,  on  the  east  by  Start  Bay,  on  the  south 
by  Stokenham,  which  parish,  with  that  of  East  Alvington, 
forms  its  western  boundary.  It  is  in  latitude  50°  15'  souui,  in 
longitude  S^  30''  west,  six  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
Kingsbridge,  and  about  seven  from  that  of  Dartmouth.  Tot- 
ness  is  the  nearest  place  through  which  a  London  coach  passes, 
which  is  about  thirteen  miles  hence.     It  is,  therefore,  seldom 
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visited  by  persons  from  the  metropolis,  or,  in  short,  by  any 
travellers.  The  manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  consequence 
very  unsophisticated :  they  are  kind  and  hospitable  beyond 
what  we  meet  with  in  more  polished  society. 

The  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  is  situated  upon  an  argil- 
laceous slate,  which,  in  this  parish,  principally  dips  to  the 
S.E.  This  slate  is  in  most  places  regularly  divided  by  nar- 
row veins  of  white  flint,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Whitacre 
stone.  In  the  north  part  of  the  parish,  where  the  land  is 
high,  this  stone  much  abounds,  and  the  soil  from  that  cause 
is  poor  and  sterile.  The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  consists 
of  clay  slate,  which,  when  decomposed  (as  it  does  readily), 
forms  good  com  land,  and  produces  fine  orchards.  On  the 
N.£.  comer,  the  slate  is  surmounted  by  a  red  sandstone,  on 
which  is  found  some  of  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  district 
The  land  is  princip^ly  cultivated  in  pasture,  some  corn  land, 
and  orchards;  with  but  little  wood,  except  Slapton  Wood, 
which  contains  about  50  acres,  and  a  few  small  coppices. 

There  is  an  extensive  piece  of  water,  called  Slapton  Lea, 
or  Ley,  connected  with  which  are  several  circumstances  inte- 
resting to  the  naturalist  It  is  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Black- 
awton,  Slapton,  and  Stokenham.  Its  length  fi-om  Streetgate, 
in  the  parish  of  Blackawton,  on  the  north,  to  Torcross  on  the 
south,  is  2  miles  3  furlongs ;  the  greatest  width  is  about  the 
third  of  a  mile ;  and  it  contains  rather  more  than  207  acres. 
It  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  Start  Bay^  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  low  narrow  sand-bank,  called  Slapton. Sands, 
the  greatest  width  of  which  is  165  yards,  the  least  77  yards. 
It  is  fed  by  three  small  rivulets :  one  runs  into  it  at  the 
north,  or  Streetgate  end,  and  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 
three;  another  (empties  itself  about  the  middle  of  the  Ley; 
and  the  smallest  at  the  south,  or  Torcross  end.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  South  Hams,  thtjse  small  streams,  mill  streams, 
and  even  the  gutters  by  which  the  pastures  are  irrigated,  are, 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  called  lakes. 

The  water  thus  accumulated  forms  the  Lea,  which  has  no 
^sible  outlet  into  the  bay,  and  discharges  itself  by  percolating 
through  the  sand.  At  about  a  mile  from  Streetgate,  the  L^ 
is  crossed  by  Slapton  Bridge,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts: 
the  part  north  of  the  bridge  is  called  the  upper,  containing 
rather  more  than  23  acres;  the  south  portion,  the  lower  Lea, 
contemuiff  184  acres.  The  upper  Lea  is  enth-ely  overgrown 
ramSum  c''  ^hragmites,  &irpus  lac6stris,  S^arganimn 
these  ^*A  ^'.^^^^^^9  and  similar  aquatic  plants.  Though 
ducks  c^,  ^^;  i"]  T"^^"^^  are  bred  great  numbers  of  wHd 
'   ^wts,  dabchicks,  water  hens,  water  rails,   &c  &c.) 
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runs,  in  as  <iefined  channel,  the  upper  streamlet  or  lake; 
which,  pacssing  under  Slapton  Bridge^  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  lower  Lea.  This,  the  larger  portion,  is  open 
water,  with  the  exception  of  reeds,  &c.,  growing  near  the 
shore ;  and  especially  at  the  end  near  Torcross.  In  the  lower 
Lea  are  likewise  bred  great  quantities  of  water-fowl ;  and  in 
severe  weather,  such  as  we  had  this  winter,  its  surface  is  covered 
with  wild  fowl  of  every  description,  which  will  afford  me  ample 
subjects  for  my  future  communications. 

With  regard  to  the  fish  contained  in  this  water  there  arises 
a  paradox,  which  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough  to  solve.  I  visited 
Devonshire  about  seven  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health  :  I  amused  myself^  as  my  strength  recovered  (which  it 
did  with  surprising  rapidity),  with  my  fly-rod,  catching  trotlt 
in  the  rivers  in  various  parts  of  this  delightful  county^  I  en- 
quired in  every  place  where  I  angled  concerning  pike,  perch, 
roach,  and  dace,  which  had  been  the  objects  of  my  sport  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  I  could  not  hear,  from 
the  vteious  persons  I  fished  with,  the  least  intimation  that 
such  fish  existed  in  Devon,  except  in  some  private  water  of 
Lord  Clifford's,  at-Chudldgh.  I  was,  therefore,  much  sur- 
prised, on  my  arrival  at  this  place,  to  find  Slapton  Lea  swarm- 
ing with  large  pike,  perch,  roach,  and  eels.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is,  whence  came  these  pike,  perch,  and  roach  ? 
As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  exist  only  in  the  place  I  have 
mentioned,  which '  is  more  than  SO  miles  hence ;  and,  to  my 
own  certain  knowledge,  there  are  none  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  two  rivulets  which  flow  into  the  Lea, 
afford  trout  in  some  abundance,  of  good  flavour,  but  small, 
one  of  a  pound's  weight  being  accounted  large.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  trout  in  the  Dart,  and  in  all  the  rivers  in  which 
I  have  fished  in  this  county,  are  small. 

Another  rare  occurrence  respecting  this  piece  of  water 
exists.  The  water  of  the  Lea  empties  itself  into  the  bay,  by 
oozing  through  the  sand,  which  consists  of  large  coarse-grained 
nodules  of  various  sizes,  fi-om  that  of  a  pea  to  the  bulk  of  a 
man's  fist.  When  the  tides  in  the  bay  are  low,  the  Lea  dis- 
charges its  waters  in  great  quantities  through  the  sand  into 
the  bay ;  but  should  the  water  in  the  Lea  be  low,  and  a  spring 
tide  occur,  the  salt  water  in  like  manner  flows  through  the 
sand,  and  rapidly  advances  the  water  in  the  Lea.  There  is 
one  particular  spot  where  this  principally  occurs,  named  the 
Gulf,  and  many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  sea  and 
the  Lea  have  been  united ;  but,  as  in  my  present  letter  I  de- 
sign only  to  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  place,  I  shall 
reserve  a  particular  account  of  these  circumstances  for  a  future 
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letter.  Slapton  Sands,  by  which  the  Lea  and  sea  are  dividedy. 
afibrd  but  few  specimens  of  shells,  and  those  of  the  most  com- 
mon occurrence. .  Many  species  of  the  genus  Tringa  breed 
here.  Start  Bay  supplies  the  neighbourhood  with  abundance 
and  variety  of  excellent  fish.  Ofthese  I  purpose  giving  you. 
as  good  an  account  as  I  can ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  at  present  very  conversant  with  the  science  of  ichthyology. 
In  botany  I  hqpe  to  be  able  to  supply  you  with  a  list  otplanta 
rariores;  but  my  residence  here  having  been  of  short  du- 
ration, I  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty  upon  that  sub- 
ject, l^ces  abound,  and  I  see  the  leaves  of  the  Sibth6ip2a 
europae'a  in  some  moist  rocky  spots  in  the  village.  In  the 
meadows  in  the  autumn  I  gathered  B^tsia  visc5sa. 

I  will  now  close  my  present  letter,  with  the  assurance  of  my 
desire  to  assist  your  undertaking  in  every  way  that  lies  in  my 
power;  and  if  you  think  that  my  present  letter  is  worthy  of 
msertion  in  your  most  useful  Mt^azine,  I  shall  be  proud  to 
communicate  to  its  pages  any  thing  relative  to  the  delightful 
science  of  natural  history  that  may  present  itself  to  my  notice. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  map  of  Sl^ton  Lea  (^.  104.), 
of  which  you  can  make  what  use  you  please. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 
Slapton,  Devofh  April  23.  H.  V.  D. 


Art.  II.     Svppaged  Parasiie  Habits  of  the  Night-jar  (Cag^mulgus 
ewopai^us\  and  Nests  tf  the  Cuckoo.    By  J.  Renkie,  Esq. 

The  statement  of  your  correspondent^  Mr.  Masters,  of  the 
Canterbury  Museum  (Vol.  III.  p.  192.),  with  respect  to  the 
night-jar  depositing  an  egg,  like  the  cuckoo,  in  the  nest  of  the 
hedge-sparrow,  appeared  to  me  so  very  anomalous  and  unac-* 
countable,  that,  on  looking  into  it  a  little  closely,  and  turning 
the  subject  in  my  mind,  I  was  led  to  a  rather  different  conclu- 
sion ;  which  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  rectify  if  I  have  fallen 
into  error.  The  parasite  habit  in  question  has  been  ascertained 
to  belong  exclusively  to  a  singular  American  bird,  the  cow 
bunting  (Passerlna  pecoris FieUlot^  Emberiza  p^coris  Wilson*), 
and  to  the  genuine  cuckoos,  — the  observations  of  the  accu- 
rate Vaillant,  on  several  species  of  Southern  Africa,  proving 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  our  common  cuckoo  (Ci^culus  cano- 
rus).  Vaillant  further  ascertained  that  the  cuckoo  does  not 
sit  on  the  nest  in  which  she  lays  her  egg,  but  lays  it  on  the 

*  Oiseaux  d' Afiique,  vol.  v.    See  Didric,  &c. 
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gpround,  and  esrried  k  to  the  nest  made  choice  off  in  ker  bill  * ; 
as  our  own  cuckoo  must  do,  beyond  a  doubt,  when  it  deposits 
its  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  maren,  the  chiff-chaff  (Sylvia  hippo- 
lai's),  or  the  redstart  (S.  PhcenicArus),  as  the  narrow  entrance 
of  these  nests  precludes  any  other  mode  of  introducing  it. 
Mr.  Masters,  as  above,  asserts  the  same  of  the  night-jar ;  but 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  bird  in  question  was 
not  a  night-jar  but  a  cuckeo,  for  which  it  may  readily  be  mis- 
taken, even  by  naturalists  of  considerable  experience,  as  a 
young  cuckoo  is  so  unlike  the  full-grown  bird  that  it  has  led 
to  many  mistakes.  Block  f,  as  well  as  Sanders  f,  and  Sepp  $, 
who  is  usually  accurate  in  the  most  minute  particular,  have 
even  mistaken  the  egg,  and  figured  the  large  oval  white 
marbled  with  brown  egg  of  the  ni^ht-jar  for  that  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  is  always  small,  rounded,  and  greenish,  yel- 
lowish, bluish,  or  greyish  white,  and  always  blotched,  not 
marbled,  with  olive  or  ash  colour,*  being  about  the  size  of  a 
house-sparrow's,  and  very  like  it  in  colour,  while  the  night- 
jar's egg  is  larger  than  a  blackbird's.  ||  The  young  of  the 
night-jar  does  not  differ  from  the  full-grown  bird;  but  the 
cuckoo  does  not  attain  its  mature  plumage  till  the  third  year ; 
and,  instead  of  the  greyish  lead  blue  of  the  old  birds,  is  brown, 
with  numerous  spots  and  cross-streaks  of  a  reddish  rust  co- 
lour, very  similar  to  the  markings  of  the  night-jar.  The  two 
birds,  when  full-grown,  are  also  precisely  of  the  same  size, 
namely,  10^  in.  in  length.  -I-  The  similarity,  then,  I  think,  is 
tolerably  complete. 

"  As  the  young  of  th^e  cijckoo,"  says  Colonel  Montague, 
*' differs  so  materially  .in  the  first  year's  plumage  fi-om  the 
adult,  it  may  not  be  in^iroper  to  give  a  description  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  know  the  distinction. 

**  The  irides  are  gr^sh ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  a  mixture  cS  dusky  black  and  ferruginous  in 
transverse  bars,  except  the  forehead,  and  a  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  (in  this  specimen)  is  white;  and  the 
tips  of  the  scapulars  are  pale :  the  feathers  of  the  whole  under 
parts  are  sullied  white,  with  distant  transverse  beu*s  of  dusky 
black.  In  general  each  feather  possesses  two  or  three  bars : 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  tinged  with  rufous:  the 
lateral  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  quills, 
more  or  less  -barred  with  white ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  which, 

•  Wilson's  Amer.  Ornithology,  ii.  46. 

f  Besc.  der  Berlin,  Gcss.  iv.  tab.  18.  fig.  1.        J  Naturf.  xiv.  s.  49. 

§  Sepp,  Nederl.  Vogel,  ii.  117.        ||  Latham,  Gen.  Hist,  of  Birds,  iii,  261. 

\  Temminck,  Manuel,  p.  382 — 437. 
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as  well  as  these  on  the  nunp,  are  imusually  long,  dashed 
with  cineteous,  and  slightly  tipped  with  white,"  * 

The  young  cuckoo,  on  account  of  the  reddish  brown 
pjumage  just  described,  has  by  some  distinguished  naturalists 
been  ranked  as  a  separate  species,  under  the  name  of  th^ 
r§d  cuckoo  (Ci^culus  rufus  Brisson^  C.  hep^ticus  Lath^  Ind,). 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  from  recent  invesr 
tigations,  this  supposed  red,  or  hepatic,  cuckoo  is  not  distinct 
from  the  common  species.  -)- 

The  variety  of  ^e  colouring  in  the  cuckoo  has,  likewise, 
more  than  once  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  several  other 
birds,  such  as  different  kinds  of  hawks,  for  the  wood  pigeonf , 
and  for  a  merlin  (F^lco  JE^salon  Temminck)^  so  that  Mr, 
Masters  is  by  no  means  alone  in  the  affair.  Nay,  I  have 
just  met  with  a  passage  in  White's  Selbome  which  furnishes 
a  circumstance  exactly  paralleL  . 

^^  A  countrjrman  told  me,"  says  White,  '^  he  had  found  a 
young  fern  owl  in  the  nest  of  a  small  bird  on  the  ground,  and 
that  it  was  fed  by  the  little  bird.  I  went  to  see  this  extra* 
ordinary  phenomenon,  and  found  that  it  was  a  young  cuckoo^ 
hatched  in  the  nest  of  a  titlark ;  it  was  become  vastly  too 
big  for  its  nest,  appearing 


■  "  *  in  tenui  re 


Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse ; '  | 

and  was  very  fierce  and  pugnacious,  pursuing  my  finger  as  I 
teased  it  for  many  feet  from  the  nest,  and  sparring  and  buf- 
feting with  its  wings  like  a  game-cock.  The  dupe  of  a  dam 
appeared  at  a  distance,  hovering  about  with  meat  in  its  mouthy 
and  expressing  the  greatest  solicitude." -1- 

I  think,  after  these  circumstances  being  justly  weighed;, 
that  the  night-jar  ought  to  be  exculpated  fi-om  the  charge  of 
being  a  parasite,  though  it  certainly  does  not  take  the  trouble 
of  constructing  any  sort  of  nest,  but  lays  its  two  eggs  (the 
cuckoo  lays  six)  on  the  bare  ground,  among  heath,  furze,  or 
long  grass,  and  usually  near  a  wood,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of 
trees,  or  in  the  holes  of  their  trunks. 

J.  Rennie. 
Lee,  Kent,  May  2^.  - 


*  Supplement  to  Ornith.  Diet.,  art.  Cuckoo. 

t  See  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  250. 

t  M.  Herissaut  in  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1752,  p.  417. 

§  Salerne,  Hist,  des  Oiseaux,  p.  40. 

I"  To  have  stretched  its  wings  beyond  the  little  nest.^' 
Nat  Hist,  of  Selbome,  i.  225.,  ed.  London,  1825.    . 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  two  instances  in 
which  I  think  the  night-jar  (Ckprimdlgus  europfle'^us)  has  beeif 
taken  for  a  cuckoo,  as  in  the  preceding  ones  the  cuckoo  was 
taken  for  a  night-jar.  In  a  manuscript  of  2>erham^s  on  instinct, 
communicated  by  Pennant  to  Daines  Barrington,  it  is  stated 
that  ^^  the  Rev.  Mr.  StaiFord  was  walking  in  Glossop  Dale,  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  saw  a  cuckoo  rise  from  its  nest, 
which  was  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had  been  some  time 
felled,  so  as  much  to  resemble  the  colour  of  the  bird.  In 
this  nest  were  two  young  cuckoos,  one  of  which  he  fastened 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  peg  and  line,  and  very  frequendy, 
for  many  days,  beheld  the  old  cuckoo  feed  there  her  young 
ones."*  From  this  Dr.  Fleming  hastily  leaps  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  **  in  some  cases,  the  cuckoo  constructs  its  own 
nest  ;•*  and  hence  he  gives  it  as  a  characteristic  of  the  species  r 
•*  Nest  seldom  constructed  by  the  cuckoo  itself,  the  ej^  being 
generally  dropped,  separately,  into  the  nests  of  the  hedge 
sparrow,  &c.,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  their  owner.**  f  ^ 
Dr.  Fleming,  however,  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  fok 
iowmg  statements  of  Dr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Jenner,  we  think 
he  may  be  induced  (as  he  seems  fond  of  changes)  to  alter  his 
opinion :  — 

"  The  following  extract,**  says  Darwin,  **  of  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wflmot  of  Morley,  near  Derby,  strengthens 
the  truth  of  the  fact  above  mentioned,  of  the  cuckoo  some- 
times making  a  nest,  and  hatching  h^r  own  young. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  July,  1792,  I  was  attending  some 
labourers  on  my  farm,  when  one  of  them  said  to  me,  ^  There 
is  a  bird's  nest  upon  one  of  coal-slack  hills :  the  bird  is  now 
sitting,  and  is  exactly  like  a  cuckoo.  They  say  that  cuckoos 
never  hatch  thieir  own  eggs,  otherwise  I  should  have  sworn  it 
was  one.'  He  took  me  to  the  spot :  it  was  in  an  open  fallow 
ground.  The  bird  was  upon  the  nest :  I  stood  and  observed 
her  some  time,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  it  was  a  cuckoo.  I 
then  put  my  hand  towards  her,  and  she  almost  let  me  touch 
her  before  she  rose  from  the  nest ;  which  she  appeared  to  quit 
with  great  uneasiness,  skimming  bvier  the  ground  in  Uie  man- 
ner that  a  hen  partridge  does  when  disturbed  from  a  new- 
hatched  brood,  and  went  only  to  a  thicket  40  or  50  yards 
from  the  nest,  and  continued  there  as  long  as  I  stayed  to  ob- 
serve her,  which  was  not  many  minutes.  In  the  nest,  which 
was  barely  a  hole  scratched  out  of  the  coal-slack,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  plover's  nest,  I  observed  three  eggs,  but  did  not 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1772,  p.  299. 
t  BritiBh  Zooi.,  p.^. 
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touch  ihem.  As  I  had  labourers  constantly  at  work  in  that 
field,  I  went  thither  every  day,  and  always  looked  if  the  bird 
was  there ;  but  did  not  disturb  it  for  seven  or  eight  days, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  drive  it  from  the  nest,  and  found  Paoo 
young  ones,  that  appeared  to  have  been  hatched  for  some 
days,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  third  egg.  I  then 
mentioned  this  extraordinary  circumstance  (for  such  I  thought 
it)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holyoak  of  Bidford  Grange,  Warwick- 
shire, and  to  Miss  M.  Willes,  who  were  on  a  visit  at  my 
house,  and  who  all  went  to  see  it.  Very  lately  I  reminded 
Mr.  Holyoak  of  it,  who  told  me  he  had  a  perfect  recollection 
of  the  whole ;  and  that,  considering  it  a  curiosity,  he  walked 
to  look  at  it  several  times,  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  its  being 
a  cuckoo,  and  thought  her  more  attentive  to  her  young  than 
any  other  bird  he  ever  observed,  having  alwOTs  found  her 
brooding  her  young.  In  about  a  week  after  I  first  saw  the 
younff  ones  one  of  them  was  missing,  and  I  rather  suspected 
my  pToughboys  had  taken  it,  though  it  might  possibly  have 
been  taken  by  a  hawk,  some  time  when  the  old  one  was  seek- 
ing food.  I  never  found  her  off  her  nest  but  once,  and  that 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  remaining  young  one,  when  it  was 
almost  fiill  feathered.  I  then  went  from  home  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  when  I  returned  the  young  one  was  gone,  which, 
I  take  for  granted,  had  flown.  Though,  during  this  time,  I 
frequently  saw  cuckoos  in  the  thicket  1  mention,  I  never  saw 
the  cock  bird  paired  with  this  hen."  • 

Now,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  following  remarks  of  Dr. 
Jenner  leave  no  doubt  that  the  nest  observed  by  Mr.  WSmoty 
as  well  as  that  seen  by  Mr.  Stafford,  beloi^ed  not  to  the 
cuckoo,  but  the  night-jar : — "  With  due  deference,"  says  Jen- 
ner,  '^  to  Dr.  Darwin,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  opinion 
he  set  forth  respecting  the  training  of  cuckoos  was  taken  up 
hastily ;  and  that  the  birds  which  his  friend  saw  feeding  their 
nestlings  were  not  cuckoos  but  goatsuckers,  whose  mode  of 
nestling  corresponds  with  the  relation  given,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance might  be  mistaken  for  them  by  one  not  perfectly 
cmiversant  with  the  plumage  and  the  geoeral  appearance  of 
cuckoos  when  on  the  wing."  f 

'  The  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that  the  cuckoo  sometimes  builds 
among  broken  rocks  and  on  high  mountains  f ,  and  a  similar 
rema^  quoted  from  Niphus  by  Oesner  f ,  arc  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  his  story  of  die  redbreast  being  annually  changed  |t 

*  Darwin's  Zoonomifty  i.  246^  3d  edit.  Svo. 

j>  Jenner  in  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824,  p.  42. 

I  Aristotle/Hist.  Anim.  vi.  ]. 

\  Oesner,  Ade  vibus,  iii.  ||  PUny,  JEHamy  Seleroe,  &c. 
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into  a  redstart ;  or  of  the  cuckoo  itself  being  nothing  but  a 
metamorphosed  sparrow-hawk,  while,  immediately  after  this 
miraculous  change,  it  is  so  weak,  that  the  kite  is  so  obliging 
as  to  carry  it  on  its  back  !  f  !  —  So  grossly  are  the  commonest 
fiicts  misrepresented,  when  not  observed  with  scrupulous  ac^ 
curacy. 


Art.  III.    On  a  remarkable  Formation  of  the  BUI  observed  in  eeveral 
Species  of  Birds,     By  John  Blackwall,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Instances  of  extraordinary  deviation  from  typical  forms  in 
the  structure  of  animated  beings  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
physiologist,  whether  his  attention  be  directed  to  the  influence 
which  organic  modifications  exercise  upon  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, or  to  the  more*  abstruse  investigation  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  these  curious  phenomena.  Such  being  the 
case,  a  concise  account,  of  a  few  examples  of  this  nature,  which 
have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
require  no  apology. 

A  jackdaw,  killed  at  Bowers,  in  the  parish  of  Standon, 
Staffordshire,  was  presented,  in  January  last,  to  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  History  established  in  Man- 
chester, and  is  now  deposited  in  their  Museum  in  King  Street 
This  bird,  in  the  structure  of  its  bill,  presents  a  form  closely 
resembling  that  which  so  strikingly  characterises  the  species 
constituting  the  genus  L6xia,  the  mandibles  crossing  each 
other  at  some  distance  from  their  points,  the  upper  one  curv- 
ing downward  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  one,  which  takes 
an  upward  direction  to  the  lefL  The  preternatural  elong- 
ation of  the  mandibles,  in  conjunction  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  curvature,  gives  to  this  individual,  which,  on  dis- 
section, proved  to  be  a  male,  a  peculiar,  physiognomical  ex- 
pression, and  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  modify  its  man- 
ner of  feeding;  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  however,  were  so 
changed  by  maceration,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
by  inspection  of  what  they  consisted.  I  may  remark,  that 
this  bird  was  in  excellent  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  season;  a  convincing  proof  that  it  had 
acquired  much  expertness  in  the  management  of  its  singularly 
formed  bill. 

A  rook,  also  preserved  in  the  Manchester  Museum,  has  its 
mandibles  crossed  near  their  extremities,  but  so  slightly  as  not 
to  have  interfered  materi^dly  with  the  mode  of  procuring  food 
usually  employed  by  thb  species,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
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denuded  state  of  the  nostrils  and  the  interior  part  of  the  head, 
both  of  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  feathers.  Another 
iqpecimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Wood,  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  ol]gects  in  natural  history,  residing  in  Manchester, 
has  the  mandibles  greatly  elongated  and  much  curved,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  jackdaw  detailed  above.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  bird,  possessing  a  bill  thus  formed,  could  not  thrust  it  into 
the  ground  in  search  of  worms  and  the  larvee  of  insects,  as 
the  rook  is  known  to  do  habitually ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
plumage  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  this^  individual,  and  the 
bristly  feathers  which  cover  its  nostrils,  are  very  conspicuous, 
not  having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  The  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many  persons,  that  the  naked  condition  of  the  nos- 
trils and  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  an  original  peculiarity 
in  the  rook,  is  thus  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  incorrect; 
indeed,  the  fact  that  young  rooks  exhibit  no  deficiency  in 
these  particulars  is  sufficiently  conclusive  on  this  point :  but 
the  possibility  of  an  entire  species  being  endowed  with  an 
instinct  destructive  of  a  useful  portion  of  its  organisation, 
which,  consequently,  appears  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  vain, 
was  probably  never  contemplated  by  these  observers ;  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  inference  deduced  firom  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject  should  be  erroneous. 

The  last  instance  of  this  anomalous  structure  of  the  bill 
which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  occurred  in  a  speci- 
men of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  (Picus  erythroc6phdlus), 
contained  in  a  collection  of  birds'  skins  lately  brought  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  this  individual  the 
mandibles,  though  pretty  much  elongated,  are  but  slightly 
curved,  the  upper  one,  as  in  the  preceding  cases  (Mr.  Wood's 
rook  alone  excepted,  in  which  the  direction  is  reversed),  cross- 
ing the  lower  one  on  the  right  side.  A  bill  so  constructed 
must  have  proved  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  a  bird  of  this 


I  might  now  proceed  to  speculate  upon  the  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  produce  this  phenomenon ;  but,  as 
my  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  birds  in  which  I  have 
seen  it  exhibited  is  so  imperfect,  that  any  thing  I  could 
advance  concerning  them  would  be  little  more  than  conjec- 
tural, I  possess  no  certain  data  on  which  to  found  an  exact 
investigation,  and,  having  no  hypothesis  to  support,  shall 
decline  entering  into  the  enquiry. 

John  Blackwall. 
CrumpsaU  HaU,  May  4. 
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Art.  IV.    Remarkable  VisUaium  of  the  Vhaktna  typiedides.    By 

£.  S. 
Sir, 

In  Vol.  III.  p.  247.  I  observe  an  article  from  J.  H.  Davis, 
Esq.,  R.  M.,  on  the  periodical  appearance  of  certain  insects, 
to  the  general  truth  of  which  every  observer  of  natural 
history  will  bear  testimony.  As  a  sequel  to  his  communi- 
cation, I  beg  leave  to  relate  a  somewhat  singular  instance 
which  occurred  to  me  in  the  year  1826,  respecting  the 
iTialae'^na  typicoides,  called  by  Donovan*  "  the  scarce  Gothic 
moth;  *'  being  on  that  account,  as  he  adds,  much  esteemed 
among  collectors  in  Britain.  Godartf  also,  in  his  valuable 
Work  on  French  Lepid6ptera,  mentions  it  as  by  no  means 
common  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  and,  from  the  slight  allusion 
and  few  particulars  recorded  by  Samouelle,  it  may  be  inferred 
thai  he  too  had  seldom  met  witii  it.  Hawortfaf,  indeed,  pro* 
nounces  it  to  be  ^^ripis  freqnens  "  (common  on  banks)  ;  but  my 
own  experience  accords  with  that  of  the  above  entomologists, 
who  have  considered  it  to  be  scarce,  having,  during  a  rather 
close  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  this  parish},  only  seen 
it  once  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  on  the  following  oc- 
casion:— 

About  7  o'clock  on  the  25th  of  August,  1826,  the  weather 
having  throughout  the  day  been  sultry  and  gloomy,  and  the 
evening  closing  in  with. a  damp  oppressive  air,  barom.  29*15, 
when  sitting  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  widi  folding  doors 
opening  on  a  lawn,  I  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  molli  of 
this  species,  fluttering  round  the  spherical  gauze  covering  on 
the  summit  of  a  French  lamp.  In  a  few  minutes  another 
made  its  appearance ;  and  these  were  in  a  short  time  followed 
by  a  small  number  of  stragglers.  About  8  o'clock,  heavy 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  finally  a  tremendous  shower 
set  in,  which  continued  with  littie  intermission  till  near  10 
o'clock,  accompanied  with  vivid  lightning  and  loud  claps  of 
tihfunder.  When  the  storm  commenced  I  closed  the  doors : 
but  my  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a  pattering  noise  at  the 
windows.  Which  were  actually  beset  with  crowds  of  moths 
beating  against  the  panes,  or  creeping  up'ianddown  in  a 
hurri^  and  tumultuous  manner.'  I  should  remark,  thttt  they 
were  partially  sheltered  from  the  immediate  efi^t  of  rain 
by  a  covering  of  trellis-work  thickly  interwoven  with  honey- 
suckles, extending  round  the  fit>nt  of  the  room  in  which  I 
*sat.    On  opening  the  glass  doors,  a  rush  of  these  flutterii^ 

•  Donov.,  vol.  XT.  p.  2.  pi.  605.       f  Oodart,  Le^nd., vol.  vL  p.  269.  p].90. 
fig.l.        X  Haworth.  Lepid.»  vol.  iL  p.  195.       §  In  the  county  of  Oiester. 
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intruders  took  place ;  and  my  astonishment  was  not  a  little 
increased  on  finding,  as  they  collected  in  accumulated  bodies 
round  the  lamp,  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  exceptionsy 
the  mass  consisted  of  these  hitherto  unobservedjPhalffi^nas  typi- 
coldes.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  when  the  shower  had  subsided^ 
the  assemblage  diminished,  and  at  length  my  visiters  altoge* 
ther  retired;  and  from  that  hour  to  mis  I  have  never  again 
observed  a  single  specimen. 

Granting  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  rain  or 
electrical  state  of  the  air  may  have  driven  them  to  the  light 
of  the  window  and  lamp,  I  cannot  but  thinly  if  they  had 
been  tolerably  plentiful  either  in  previous  or  subsequent 
years,  I  must  have  detected  a  few  stray  individuals;  and  I 
can  only  account  for  the  inundation  on  this  evening  by  ex* 
traordinary  broods  having  been  bred  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
or  that  this  vast  flight  was  performing  an  act  of  itinerancy^ 
during  which  it  was  overtaken  by  the  shower,  and  compelled 
to  seek  protection  under  the  closing  shelter  of  the  trellis^ 
work.  To  this  latter  opinion  I. feel  the  more  inclined  to 
accede,  from  the  circumstance  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  nettle  (Urtlca  urens),  the  other  plants  on  which  the 
larvae  are  said  to  feed,  viz.  white  mullein  (^erbfiscum  Lych-.. 
nhas"),  motherwort  (Leoniirus  Cardlaca),  hound's-tongue  (Cy- 
noglossum  officinide),  bay-leaved  willow  (iSalix  pentdndra), 
are  some  of  them  rather  scarce,  and  none  of  them  certainly 
plentiful  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  authorities  for  the  occa- 
sional migration  of  insects,  of  the  various  orders  Cole6ptera, 
Lepiddptera,  Hemlptera,  &c.,  are  too  strong  and  too  nume- 
rous to  admit  of  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  Thus,  Mr.  Mar- 
sham  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady's  dress  being  covered  with 
CiiAdad  bifasciatse*,  a  small  hemipterous  insect  by  no  means 
icommon;  when,  onliie  following  day,  the  same  steps  being  taken 
to  procure  some,  not  a  single  one  could  be  found.  The  same 
circumstance  was  noticed  by  a  friend  of  his  a  few  years 
afterwards ;  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  insects  in  ques- 
tion were  migrating.  A  similar  occurrence  relating  to  ^ 
&mily  of  the  same  order,  viz.  Cicada  spumaria,  or  froth 
froghopper,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kirby  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Walch,  whose  case  in  some  degree  resembles  mine. 
He  says,  that  .one  night  about  eleven  o^clock,  sitting  in  his 
•study,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  what  seemed  the  pelting 
of  hail  against  his  window ;  which  surprising  him  by  its  long 
continuance,  he  opened  the  window,  and  found  the  noise  to 
proceed  from  a  flight  of  these  little  froghoppers,  which  en- 
tered the  room  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  table.     On  a 

*  See  Donov.  pi.  387. 
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calm  sunny  day,  another  naturalist  observed  a  prodigious 
flight  of  the  common  cabbage  butterflies  (Aipllio  brassicae), 
passing  from  N.  £.  to  &  W.  for  two  hours.  Another  swarm 
of  these  insects  was  met  with  midway  in  the  British  Channel; 
and  I  have  myself  observed  some  wanderers  in  the  Atlantic, 
at  least  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  land,  flitting  away  appa« 
rently  without  fatigue,  and  not  even  settling  to  rest  upon  the 
rigging.  Mr.  Lindl^,  a  writer  in  the  Bayal  Military 
Chronicle^  tells  us  that  in  Brazil,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
.1808,  for  many  days  successively,  there  was  an  immense  fl^t 
of  white  and  yellow  butterflies,  probably  of  the  same  tribe  as 
the  cabbage  butterflies.  They  were  observed,  like  my  friends 
in  the  Atlantic,  never  to  settle;  though,  as  their  course  was  in 
a  direct  line  for  the  ocean,  and  they  were  last  seen  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  they>  probably  ultimately  became  victims  to 
the  innate  feeling  which  prompted  them  to  quit  the  land. 

With  these  instances  on  record,  we  may  conclude  that,  if 
such  thmgs  take  place  at  noon-day  amongst  the  diurnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  under  the  shades  of  night  the  crepusculariaa 
tribes  of  Lepidoptera,  impelled  by  a  similar  unaccountable 
instinct,  may  wing  their  way  over  tracts  of  country,  unsus- 
pected and  unobserved,  till  some  accident  like  the  be&re- 
mentioned  may  arrest  their  career,  and  present  them  to  the 
.wondering  eyes  of  naturalists,  who,  but  from  some  such  thecny 
as  migration,  can  account  for  mysterious  appearances  of  these 
minor  tenants  of  the  air,  whose  visitations  are  so  few  and  far 
between. 

June  28.  1830.  .  £.  S. 


Art.  \.  On  the  Specific  Identify  of  the  Primrose^  Oxl^  Cowe; 
Iq^y  and  Pofyanthus.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stevens  Henslow^ 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sir, 
Our  knowledge  of  vegetable  ph)rsiology  has  not  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  advanced,  to  furnish  us  with  any  precise 
rule  for  distinguishing  the  exact  limits  between  which  any 
given  species  of  plant  may  vary.  Hence  the  most  accurate ' 
observers  oflen  differ  in  their  opinions,  whether  two  or  more 
individuals  should  be  considered  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same, 
or  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  separate  species.  Indeed,  the 
more  accurate  our  powers  of  discrimination  become,  the  mor^ 
inclined  we  seem  to  be  to  multiply  species.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  stubborn,  well-authenticated  &cts,  which  tend  to 
lower  the  authority  of  that  discriminating  tact  which  the  ac« 
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coinplished  naturalist  possesses  in  so  great  perfection,  and  to 
persuade  us  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  will,  afler  all,  prove 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  towards  the  final  solution  of  the 
question.  It  should  now  seem  that  nothing  but  the  multiplied 
results  of  direct  and  accurate  experiment  can  be  allowed  to 
form  the  basis  of  our  speculations-  in  this,  any  more  than  in 
every  other  department,  of  science.  One  well  authenticated 
fact  will  easily  shake  the  most  specious  conjectures ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  listen  to  Nature  when  she  is  taking  her  own  method  of 
opening  to  us  her  mysteries,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have 
that  spirit  within  which  would  rather  be  led  by  its  own  &ncies 
than  bow  even  to  the  still  higher  authority  by  which  Nature  is 
herself  directed.  Cultivation,  we  know,  produces  numerous 
and  very  strange  varieties  of  the  same  species;  and,  what 
seems  highly  remarkable,  these  varieties,  when  once  esta- 
blished, frequently  continue  permanent  through  a  succession 
of  crops  raised  from  them  by  seed,  except  now  and  then, 
where  an  accidental  return  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
original  stock  takes  place.  Thus,  to  pass  over  the  thousand 
well  known  cases  among  our  culinary  plants,  we  find  many 
seedlings  of  the  variegated  sycamore  striped  like  the  parent 
plant,  tnough  some  of  the  same  crop  have  lost  this  character. 
But  if  it  is  no  sure  test,  that  a  given  form  should  cause  an  in- 
dividual to  rank  as  a  distinct  species,  merely  because  we  find 
that  form  can  be  propagated  unaltered  by  seed ;  still  less  is  it 
any  due  to  the  accurate  discrimination  of  species,  that  the  same 
character  should  have  been  retained  by  the  same  individual 
for  many  years.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  dear  that 
one  single  instance  of  change  from  one  form  to  another,  whe- 
tlier  produced  by  seed  or  culture  of  the  individual,  if  well 
established,  is  quite  sufficient  to  reduce  any  two  of  the  most 
permanent  forms  to  the  subordinate  station  of  mutual  varieties. 
What  has  been  hitherto  recorded  of  the  production  of  hy- 
brids, has  rather  thrown  confusion  than  order  in  the  way  of 
this  enquiry.  The  parents  of  many  of  these  supposed  hy- 
brids may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  mere  varie- 
ties of  the  same,  though,  in  some  instances,  they  have,  in  all 
probability,  belonged  to  different  species.  What  the  law  of 
nature  in  this  respect  really  is,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
ascertained.  If  we  search  for  analogy  in  die  neighbouring 
study  of  entomology,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  very  lately 
that  entomologists  have  ascertained  that  the  nineteen  varieties 
of  Coccin6Ua  variabilis,  mentioned  in  Stephens's  Catalogue  as 
found  in  Great  Britain,  form  only  a  single  spedes.  Mr.  Stephens 
has  recorded  a  similar  reduction  in  the  nineteen  British  varie- 
ties of  Cocdn^lla  mut^bills,  each  of  which  was  formerly  consi- 
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dered  as  a  distinct  species.  Further  experience  may,  therefore, 
in  due  time,  furnish  the  botanist  also  with  some  satisfactory 
test  for  the  reduction  of  his  species. 

My  own  attention  has  been  more  particularly  excited  on 
this  subject,  by  finding  myself  unexpectedly^  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  old  <^inion  of  Linnaeus,  in  contradiction  to  that  enter- 
tained by  most  modem  botanists,  that  the  primrose,  oxlip, 
cowslip,  and  polyanthus  are  only  varieties  of  one  species* 
Upon  what  Linnaeus  founded  his  opinion,  I  know  not ;  but,  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  19.  of  the  Horticultural  Tramactionsj  in  a  paper  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  on  the  production  of  hybrids, 
there  is  recorded  an  experiment  (which  I  see  you  have  alluded 
to  in  your  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening)  so  directly  to  the  piir^ 
pose,  that  no  one  who  trusts  to  its  accuracy  can  possibly  resist 
its  evidence.  Mn  Herbert  remarks :  —  "I  raised,  from  the 
natural  seed  of  one  tunbel  of  a  highly  manured  r^  cowslip, 
a  primrose,  a  cowslip,  oxlips  of  the  usual  and  other  colours,  a 
black  polyanthus,  a  hose-in-hose  cowslip,  and  a  natural  primp 
rose  bearing  its  flower  on  a  polyanthus  stalk.  From  the  seed  of 
that  very  hose-in-hose  cowslip  I  have  since  raised  a  hose-ln- 
hose  primrose.  I  therefore  consider  all  these  to  be  only  local 
varieties,  depending  upon  scmI  and  situation.".  I  confess  that 
I  had  myself  given  very  little  credit  to.  this  experiment  of 
Mr.  Herberts,  until  it  was  recalled  to  mv  mind  by  a  circumr- 
stance  which  I  noticed  in  April,  1826,  a  tew  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge, at  a  place  called  Westhoe.  I  there  found  in  great 
plenty  a  peculiar  variety  of  Primula,  wiiidit  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  call  the  oxlip  or  the  cowslip.  The  leaves  were 
larger  and  more  downy  than  those  usually  found  upon  either 
of  these  plants ;  ^e  flowers  Were  in  umbels,  some  drooping 
and  others  erect,  and  varying,  in  size  and  shape,  from  the  or- 
dinary character  of  the  cowslip  to  that  of  the  oxlip ;  the 
colour  was  as  light  a  yellow  as  the  usual  tint  of  the  primrose. 
Although  this  variety  was  every  where  abundant,  both  in.  the 
copses  and  open  fields,  neither  myself  nor  a  friend  who  was 
with  me  could  find  a  single  primrose  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  comparatively  few  decided  cowslips ;  which,  however,  were 
here  and  Aere  scattered  among  this  variety.  At  the  veiy 
time  that  I  first  observed  these  plants,  I  was  also  mudi  sm> 
prised  at  finding  that  a  specimen  of  die  cowslip,,  which  hod 
been  transplanted  into  my  garden  when  in  flower  the  previous 
year,  had  completely  Ranged  its  character  this  year;  the  Umb 
of  the  corolla  having  become  flatter  and  broader,  die  colour 
paler,  and  the  whole  appearance  more  lik^  that  of  the  oxlip. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  ( 1 827),  this  plant  threw  up 
a  lew  single^lowered  scapes  m  addition  to  its  umbels.     The 
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single  flowers  were  somewhat  smaller,  and  more  de^ly  eo-^ 
loured,  than  those  of  the  common  primrose.  Aftei*  flowering 
the  root  decayed,  and  the  plant. separated  into  several  smaller 
parts,  which  were  transplanted,  and  have  since  flowered ;  each 
having  both  single  and  compound  scapes.  I  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  plants  with  both  single  and  ccHiipound  scapes  are 
Veiy  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  similar  to  that  figured  in 
the  Mora  Londinensis,  which  Dr.  Hooker  there  styles  the 
Qidip,  imd  Sir  Jas.  Smidi,  in  ihe^  English  Fldra^  considers  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  primrose. 

I  now  collected  the  seed  of  some  cowslips  which  were  grow- 
ing in  a  shad5i  part  of  my  garden,  and  sowed  them  in  a  similar 
(Situation.  FrcHn  this  seed  I  have  raised  several  plants,  varying 
very  considerably  in  their  character.  One  is  a  perfect  primw 
rose;  and  all  the  rest  approach,  more  or  less,  to  the  lights 
coloured  variety  of  Westhoe.  Not  one  has  the  decided 
character  of  the  common  cowslip. 

•  I  am  not  aware  of  any  defect  in  the  experiment  from  which 
this  result  has  been  obtained ;  but  if  the  utmost  accuracy  be 
required  by  any  one  who  may  be  still  sceptical^  I  should  re- 
commend him  to  repeat  die  experiment,  with  the  additional 
precaution  of  protecting  the  cowslips  to  be  seeded  from  the 
approach  of  insects,  that  every  possibility  of  the  seedlings 
being  hybrids  may  be  avoided.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  moist  situation,  and  selected  also  from  plants  thus  circum^ 
•stanced ;  since  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  is  better  adapted  to  secure  the  developement  of 
the  characters  of  tlie  primrose.  The  process  which  Mr.  Her* 
bert  adopted,  c^  highly  manuring  the  cowslip  from  which  his 
seed  was  selected,  may  posi»bly  be  still  more  likely  to  insure 
success. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  be  prevailed  upon  te 
repeat  these  experiments  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
favour  you  with  the  results,  whether  successful  or  not,  they 
may  do  good  service  towards  the  final  elucidation  of  this  sutK 
ject;  and  should  Mr.  Herbert  ever  present  the  public  with  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  own  observations,  he  would  confer 
an  invaluable  benefit  upon  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the 
enquiry.  The  best  form  for  registering  a  series  of  such  expe- 
riments, for  the  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison, 
would  be,  to  class  them  numerically  under  difierent  genera^ 
and  throw  the  remarks  and  occasional  observations  under 
separate  heads,  arranged  as  a  table,  being  careful  not  to  omit 
the  mention  of  all  the  failures  or  unsatisfactory  results. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  S.  Hensix>w. 

Vol.  III.  — No.  15.  e  e 
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Art.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  Rdatum  subsisting  between  Geological 
Strata  and  the  Plants  most  frequently  found  growing  on  their 
stq)erincumbent  Soils.    By  William  Thomson,  Esq.  A.M. 

In  perusing  lately  a  short  but  masterly  delineation  of  a 
district  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  I  was 
struck  with  the  authoPs  remarks  on  one  part  of  his  subject 
particularly,  as  they  bore  on  some  slight  observations  of  my 
own  on  the  same  subject     The  words  are  these  :  — 

^^  After  these  remarks  on  the  face  of  the  coun^  and  the 
rocks,  I  vnsh  to  observe,  that  not  unfrequently  I  have  endea- 
voured to  discover  whether,  in  the  comparatively  limited  tract 
to  which  the  present  observations  relate,  any  decided  con- 
nection could  be  tiuced  between  the  native  plants  and  the 
soils  wherein  they  are  found.  Few  enquiries  are  more  inviting ; 
and  the  opinion  that  a  connection  of  this  kind  exists  has,  at 
least,  a  plausible  appearance :  but,  after  some  attentive  con- 
sideration, I  venture  to  suggest,  that  there  is  not  in  science  a 
more  hopeless  labour  than  tne  attempt  to  discover  an  unvary^^ 
ing  and  necessary  relation  between  most  plants  and  the  soils 
wherein  they  grow.  I  feel  convinced  that,  except  in  point  of 
moistness,  compactness,  and  depth,  soils  have,  in  general,  no 
cognisable  relation  to  their  vegetable  products.  Tnis  opinion 
is,  on  my  part,  the  result  of  observation ;  and  it  appears,  when 
well  examined,  no  less  to  accord  with  reason  than  experience. 
het  us  survey  Britain,  for  example,  and  we  find  the  soils  in  all 
places  composed  mainly  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime, 
with  accidental  animal  and  vegetable  impregnations.  Now,  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect,  that  we  could,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  trace  a  general  relation  between  those  few  elements 
of  soil  and  the  highly  diversified  vegetable  products  which  are 
indigenous  in  our  island  ?  Or  that  we  should  ever  extend  our 
knowledge  so  far,  so  very  far  beyond  our  present  limits,  as  to 
enable  us  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  in  question?" 

The  decided  opinion  of  a  naturalist  who  has  shown  -such 
accuracy  of  research  throughout  the  paper  from  wliich  I  have 
just  quoted,  inclines  me  to  regard  this  opinion  as  deserving  of 
much  notice,  as  well  on  its  own  account,  as  from  the  com- 
paratively little  attention  which  has  hitherto  been  given  by 
botanists  to  the  geography  of  plants. 

Every  ardent  lover  of  nature  must  indulge  a  desire  to  con- 
nect with  each  other  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  so  as  at 
once  to  link  our  studies  and  to  condense  our  views  of  divine 
order.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  future  observation  will  show, 
that,  whatever  be  the  simplicity  of  the  elements  composing 
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the  soils  of  our  globe,  yet  the  crand  framework  of  rocks, 
which  so  appropriately  mark  out  the  limits  and  define  the  as- 
pects of  countries,  also  largely  influences,  if  it  does  not  deter- 
mine invariably,  the  vegetable  productions  assigned  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  two  growing  sciences 
of  geology  and  botany  may  be  thus  connected :  for  what  is 
there  more  unsuited  to  each  other  in  the  rock  and  its  vegetable 
tenant,  than  in  the  phenomena  of  Iceland  crystal  and  the  arch 
of  an  aurora ;  in  the  magnetic  power  of  an  iron  ore,  and  of  an 
electrical  machine?  llie  progress  of  science  tends  not  to 
confound  by  multiplying  facts,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of 
general  laws,  by  showing  how  the  extremes  of  nature  illustrate 
the  same  simple  principle. 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  position  may  be  proved  in 
two  ways:  by  rea$on  or  experience.  Let  us  examine  the 
position  of  the  author  in  both  of  these  lights. 

1.  From  the  common  principle  of  reason,  to  which  Dr.  Mur- 
ray appeals,  it  must  follow,  that  since  plants  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  we  might  expect 
every  soil  to  produce,  with  &ir  advantaged  of  clunate  and 
moisture,  any  given  vegetable  spontaneously  and  abundantly  t 
a  conclusion  which  is  manifestly  at  variance  with  fact  It  woidd 
follow  also,  that  at  equal  elevations,  and  in  equal  climates,  the 
same  v^etable  productions  might  be  expected :  this  also  is 
contrary  to  experience.  Districts  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other  are  found  to  differ  most  materially  in  their  spontaneous 
productions;  and  invariably,  when  undisturbed,  this  difference 
is  in  proportion  to  the  variation  of  strata.  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  Manchester  the  soil  is  clayey  and  sandy ;  yet 
the  soils  are  not  more  apposite  than  the  prevailing  grasses  of 
the  meadows.  An  experienced  eye  can  discern  the  preeminent 
spikes  of  crested  cynosure  in  every  well-kept  meadow  between 
Manchester  and  Stockport;  scarce  one  root  of  which  has  found 
its  way  (though  the  winds  prevail  towards  that  quarter)  into 
the  pastures  on  the  Cheetham  side,  devoted  to  the  soft  ^ope- 
cil^rus,  and  the  rich  tufted  Phl^um. 

Little  would  it  reward  the  industry  of  the  collector  to  trace 
every  neighbouring  denudation  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  with 
the  meadows  and  copses  covering  it,  in  search  of  the  saxifrages; 
the  pamassia ;  the  bee,  the  male,  or  the  spider  orchis  ;  the  fra- 
grant marjoram ;  or  the  rich  tints  of  the  blue  and  red  snap- 
dragons. He  may  continue  his  search  from  Lancaster  to 
Liverpool,  and  across  Cheshh-e,  Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire, 
to  widiin  a  few  miles  of  Matlock,  and  still  without  success. 
■Let  him,  then,  but  set  foot  on  the  mountain  limestone,  and  he 
will  find  them  all  in  rich  profiision. 

E  E  2 
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2.  Nor  is  it  so  unreasonable  to  expect  that  die  elements  of 
merely  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  vegetable 
and  animal  impregnations,  should  afford  a  test  of  the  pro* 
ductions^€ifu/far  to  them.  From  six  elements  how  numerous 
may  be  die  combinations,  when  it  is  recollected  that  any  one 
of  them  will  form  a  soil  sufficient  to  support  many  plants!* 

For  if  these  elements  are  few  and  simple,  equally  simple  is 
the  structure  of  vegetable  frames.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Greoflroy  and  Toumefort,  all  vegetables  yielded  only 
a  very  slight  earthy  base  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  except  water. 
It  would  seem  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  eadi  simple 
element  has  its  appropriate  plants,  which  feed  on  it,  besides 
the  numerous  others  which  partake  of  its  nutritious  particles 
in  a  state  of  combination. 

3.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  substratum  of 
each  district  has  extensive  influence  over  the  soil  lying  on  it, 
by  the  debris  it  discharges  through  rivers,  valleys,  and  hills, 
under  the  influence  of  drainage  and  frost  f 

4.  Since  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
soil  is  dependent  on  the  stratification ;  so  is  it  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  climate  is  greatiy  modified  by  the  same 
cause,  llie  peaks  of  mountains,  it  is  well  known,  attract  rain ; 
and  level  strata,  such  as  our  new  red  sandstone,  retain  moisture 
long  on  their  surfaces  in  the  various  forms  of  pools,  rivers,  and 
marshes.  The  porousness,  clefly  form,  or  closeness  of  the 
mass  of  the  rocks  themselves  must,  we  should  therefore  pre- 
sume, greatiy  modify  the  climate  by  the  drainage  they  obstruct 
or  promote,  and  the  heat  they  produce  from  reflection.  How 
different  the  heat  of  a  basalt  or  smooth  granite  rock  from  that 
of  rough  limestone,  or  red  sandstone,  or  ragged  grit !  and  how 
various  the  irregularities  of  com'se  in  streams  traversing  a  bold 
primitive  range,  or  a  craggy  transition,  or  a  level  pavement  of 
secondary  rock !  Now  plants  are  the  most  sensitive  things 
alive ;  they  are  the  most  perfect  barometers,  and  register  every 
change,  even  the  slightest,  in  the  temperature  and  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Iney  are  shutting  up  tiieir  lovely  petals 
when  the  sun  reaches  certain  elevations  in  the  heavens ;  and 
they  are  drooping  their  heads,  and  closing  even  their  lai^ 
fleshy  leaves,  at  the  approach  of  a  change,  even  when  the  ther* 

*  As  there  are  transition  rocks,  so  there  are  transition  piants  found  in  the 
primitive  and  transition  districts  equally,  or  in  the  transition  and  secomdaiy 
equally,  or  in  the  secondary  and  alluvial  equally.  It  is  contended,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  plants  do  not  thrive  equally  in  districts  widely  dissimilar 
In  ecological  structure. 

f  Secondarjr  sand  brought  down  by  rivers  hinders,  primaiy  sand  pro- 
motes, vegetation. 
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mometer  is  languid,  and  the  mercury  in  the  weather-glass  is 
stationary.  Some  choose  the  south,  some  the  north,  and  others 
the  west  side  of  a  hedge ;  one  chooses  the  angle  of  a  rock 
which  looks  up  towards  the  sky,  another  lurks  beneath  the 
hedge,  nor  will  exchange  its  own  dull  nook  for  the  sunny  glo- 
ries of  its  neighbour.  All,  in  short,  of  this  vast  tribe  of  hving 
flings,  the  omy  living  things  that  are  unable  to  choose  their 
place  and  change  it  spontaneously,  press  on  our  attention  the 
sin^ar  peculiarity  of  their  geological  positions. 

Were  we  to  appeal  to  experience  for  another  confirmation 
of  our  theory,  we  should  witfi  confidence  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
primitive  ranges  produce  the  ^eatest  variety  and  richest  spe- 
cimens of  vegetables ;  a  phenomenon  derived  from  the  obvious 
aptitude  of  such  rocks  to  fiunish  the  best  and  quickest  soil  for 
vegetable  growth.  And  we  should  contrast  with  these  ranges 
the  poverty  and  slow  production  of  secondary  and  diluvial  dis- 
tricts :  we  should  simply  contrast  the  shores  of  Orme's  Head 
and  Devonshire  with  those  of  Lancashire,  and  leave  each  en- 
quirer to  his  own  conclusions,  satisfied  that  they  would  be 
favourable  to  the  relation  we  endeavour  to  establish. 

I  proceed  next  to  state  several  coincidences  of  similar  strata 
with  similar  vegetables,  which  have  appeared  to  me  not  acci- 
dental, but  indicative  of  a  constant  relation^  which  time  and 
opportunity  will  corroborate. 

The  author,  with  perfect  candour,  affords  us  an  instance  in 
his  paper :  —  "  It  is  remarkable,'*  says  he,  "  that  the  hill  of 
Strathdon  (which  differs  in  materials  fi'om  the  neighbouring 
hills)  has  a  peculiarity  in  its  vegetation.  The  contiguous  hills 
are  invariably  covered  with  heaUis ;  but  the  hill  just  mentioned 
derives  its  name  from  a  green  covering  of  grass :  it  produces,  as 
it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  Aren^a  verna,  Cochle^ria  ofiicinalis 
and  St^tice  Armeria;  of  which  the  two  last  are  rare  in  that 
quarter ;  and  as  to  Arenaria  v6ma,  I  never  met  with  it  in  that 
part  of  Scotland,  unless  in  the  spot  mentioned,  and  again  at 
Leslie,  growing  on  the  very  serpentine  rock  with  which  it  is 
associated  at  Strathdon." 

An  instance  is  afforded  in  the  promontory  of  Orme's  Head. 
Here  the  same  range  of  mountain  limestone  stretches  towards 
Anglesea,  and  has  for  its  link  the  rock  of  Priestholm  or  Puffin 
Island.  Not  more  strikingly  do  these  round  hills  contrast  with 
the  bold  crags  of  Penmonmaur  and  the  Caernarvon  mountains, 
than  do  the  vegetable  coverings  of  these  two  contiguous  dis- 
tricts. Priestholm,  I  understand  from  my  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Warrington,  possesses  all  the  peculiar  rock  plants  of 
Orme's  Head  except  one,  M(6spilus  Cotonefister,  which  has  been 
found  in  no  other  locality  in  the  British  Isles.     But  samphire, 
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cabbage,  the  rock  roses,  bloody  crane's-bill,  &&,  PbuitagO' 
Cbronopus,  and  P.  maridma,  Pfrus  TheophrasC/,  fennel jfcTf 
are  common  equally  to  Orme's  Head,  Prifsfhalnit  and  •  pad 
of  Anglff  sea,  which  lies  esac^oppoatelkBaefwks,  and  fonns 
the  continuaticMi  of  the  range  of  mountain  limesttme.  When  we 
come  to  examine  the  line  of  greenstone  wjiich  forms  the  rocks 
of  Caernarvonshire,  we  find  not  one  trace  of  these  luxuriaiit 
and  beautiful  vegetables. 

This  contrast  is  peculiarly  striking  at  Beaumaris.  A  short 
ride  along  the  north  shore  of  Anglesea,  from  the  town,  brings 
ou  to  the  limestone  range,  with  abundant  traces  of  its  plants ; 
tut  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  the  picturesque  woods  of 
Baron  Hill  skirting  the  Menai,  and  forming  shelter  of  every 
kind  for  vegetables,  there  is  not  enough  to  reward  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  botanist  The  causes  may  be  in  the  stratum, 
which  changes,  near  Beaumaris,  firom  limestone  to  sienite  and 
trap.  The  walk  from  Orme's  Head,  along  shore,  towards 
Abergele,  affords  a  similar  contrast.  Hie  mountain  limestone 
plants  prevail  more  or  less,  according  to  situation,  exposure, 
and  depth  of  soil,  till  yovL  leave  the  rai^  near  Uandrillo ;  and 
then  there  appears  a  new  and  scanty  range  of  vegetables,  the 
products  of  a  sandstxme  range  which  crosses  from  ^Llansant^ 
freyd,  and  introduces  to  the  seashore  the  same  plants  which 
scantily  adorn  the  Conway's  bank  about  a  mile  above  the 
bridge.  These  are  Glaux  maritima,  Sil^e  maritima,  and 
Chelidonium  Glaucimn  (the  fetid  celandine,  or  yeUow  homed 
poppy)*  a  singular  but  disagreeable  plant,  and  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  delicately  tinted  and  fragrant  Thymus, 
marjoram,  and  milkworts  you  leave  behind  at  the  descent  <i 
Pen  bach.  Conv61vulus  Soldan^lla  (sea  bindweed)  is  one  of 
the  productions  claimed  by  the  greywacke  formation  of  the 
Penmonmawr  mountains,  and  denied  to  the  limestone  oi 
Orme's  Head.  It  is  true  that  a  few  specimens  may  be  en- 
countered ne^  Llandudno,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
.flowering  state ;  and  I  have  never  found  one  seed-vessel  of  that 
species  on  the  shore  opposite  the  town  of  Conway,  although 
familiar  to  me  from  frequent  search.  The  plant,  however, 
flowers  and  produces  seed  in  great  abundance,  on  the  level 
tract  of  shore  subtending  the  cli£&  of  Penmonbadi.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  rocks  on  dther  shore  are  quite 
different 

During  the  month  of  July,  1828,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  another  mountain  limestone  district,  St.  Vincent's 
Rock,  and  Clifton  Downs,  near  Bristol.     In  company  with  a 

*  Village  of  St.  Friga,  near  Conway  Bricfgc. 
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devoted  and  highly  accomplished  nottiralist,  Mr.  Rootsey  of 
Bristol,  I  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  this  district,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  so  many  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Orme*s  Head.  The  spiked  speedwell  and  dropwort 
meadow-sweet  waved  on  the  downs  as  on  the  mountain  pas- 
tures of  Bodscallon ;  the  broom  rape  and  bloody  crane's-bill 
sought  here  also  the  ledges  of  the  cliff;  from  the  crevices 
depended  the  Aira  TTieophr^tJ,  the  yew,  the  ash,  and  the 
hawthorn ;  and  the  brushwood  below  was  wreathed  with  the 
dame  pretty  red  convolvulus  (C  arv^nsis)  which  made  the 
corn  fields  of  Llandudno  so  "  unprofitably  gay."  In  short,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  much  the  same,  as  to  appear 
a  portion  of  Caernarvonshire  suddenly  detached  from  its 
moorings^  and  transported  120  miles  across  the  country; 
and  the  catalogue  which  I  had  drawn  up  from  a  botanical  in- 
vestimtion  of  mat,  two  years  before,  might  have  equally  served 
as  a  Flora  for  St,  Vincent's  Rock.  One  prevailing  exception 
is  the  samphire  of  Orme's  Head,  which  is  not  a  tenant  of  inland 
rocks,  nor  grows  on  any  but  the  stormiest  side  of  those  on 
which  it  is  found,  exposed  to  the  jarring  winds  and  dashing 
spray.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ConvaUaria  majklis 
and  C.  Polyg6natum,  and  the  luxuriant  Galium  ilfoUdgo,  are 
Aore  suited  to  the  rich  woody  and  sheltered  soil  of  Lee  Wood, 
and  the  sofl  inland  breezes  of  Somersetshire,  than  the  biting 
air  and  exposed  surface  of  Caernarvonshire,  where  they  do 
not  spring. 

The  basaltic  ranges  claim  certain  species,  which,  if  not  pe- 
culiar to  them,  are  at  least  most  luxuriant  when  they  are 
grown  upon  whinstone  soil.  The  native  Ger^ia  I  have  always 
K>und  thriving  best  in  such  districts.  Ger^mn  sanguineum 
(blood-red  crane's-biU),the  most  elegant  of  the  genus,  is  richer 
in  its  tints,  and  stronger  in  its  stem,  near  Edinburgh,  and  on 
the  Carrick  Shore  of  A)rrshire,  than  anywhere  else  through^ 
out  the  whole  range  of  my  botanical  excursions.  On  moun- 
tain-lime it  is  slender  and  straggling ;  on  the  basaltic  ledges  of 
Salisbury  Crags,  and  beneath  me  "  scaurs  "  of  the  Ayrshire 
whin,  it  exhibits  the  same  dense  bed  of  flower,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  stem,  a  compactness  of  leaf,  and  a  hairiness  of  clothing 
so  different,  as  almost  to  mark  it  out  as  specifically  different 
from  the  G.  sanguineum  of  North  Wales  and  its  lakes.  The 
Geranium  sanguineum.  of  Carrick  extends  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  shore,  in  one  continued  tract  of  beauty,  exhibiting  a  luxu- 
riance superior  to  that  of  any  other  flower  of  distinguished 
loveliness  which  our  island  produces. 

Geranium  Rohertidnum  (herb  Robert),  so  common  every 
where,  is  more  luxuriant  in  the  same  districts  than  any  other. 
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Near  the  river  Doon  in  Ayrshite,  especially,  its  size  was  such 
as  to  incline  me  to  examine  it  as  a  new  species.  Throughout 
Ayrshire  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  plants. 

GersLnium  prat^nse  (crowfoot  crane's-bill)  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  be  found  luxuriant  only  in  basaltic  districts.  Every 
stream  in  Ayrshire,  and  to  the  east  of  Glasgow,  is  rendered 
eminently  beautiful  by  the  rich  azure  of  its  transparent  petals^ 
and  the  singular  verdure  of  its  long  peltate  lea£  The  Clyd^ 
the  Calder,  die  Tannodc,  and  every  streamlet  near  Bothwdl 
and  Campsie  Fells,  possesses  this  flower.  The  bed  of  these 
rivers  is  basahic. 

.  In  Ayrshire,  the  Ayr  *,  the  Mamock,  the  Doon,  the  Irvine^ 
and  the  Gamock  have  tufts  of  this  plant  on  their  banks,  from 
the  source  to  the  sea.  Long  before  botany  became  a  study, 
these  flowers  gave  an  int^erest  to  that  country  which  is  stQl 
remembered  with  something  of  the  quiet  ddi^t  which  an 
early  love  of  nature  produces  and  perpetuates ;  and  even  now, 
after  the  contemplation  of  mere  beauty  in  flowers  has  given 
place  to  the  pursuit  of  their  scientific  arrangement  and  ^lilo* 
sophical  properties,  there  is  a  childish  delight  in  the  rencontre 
of  such  mementos  of  early  days,  when  time  and  thought  and 
pleasure  were  young  and  pure.  I  have  met  them,  tnus,  in 
southern  counties,  and  occasionally  near  the  Irwell ;  but  how 
altered !  ^^  Quantum  mutati  ab  illis  !  "  f  The  hue  is  less 
brilliant,  the  herbage  weaker,  the  bed  a  few  thin  and  scaU 
tered  patches.  What  can  be  the  cause?  Is  it  that  later 
impressions  are  warped  by  prejudice,  frcnn  want  of  novelty 
QT  of  the  requisite  associations?  Or  does  the  preeminence 
of  Ayrshire  crane's-bill  depend  on  the  position  of  the  streams, 
where  it  grows  over  basaltic  rocks  whose  debris  is  more  suited 
to  vegetation  of  this  kind  than  the  washings  of  the  new  red 
s^dstone  of  Lancashire  ?  The  latter  ccSticlusion  I  am  willing 
to  adopt,  because  it  is  the  most  reasonable;  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  favours  my  theory. 

Gerluiium  luddum  belongs  to  lime,  and  seems  not  wpro- 
jniate  to  basalt*  Derbyshire  abounds  with  this  plant  I  met 
a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  it  near  Warwick.  It  was  there  grow-* 
ing  on  a  base  of  lime ;  which  was  at  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface. 

£r6dium  marhium  I  have  seen  only  on  Orme's  Head,  and  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  near  Plymouth,  where  I  found  it  on  the 
Devonshii'e  marble,  a  rock  very  closely  allied  to  the  (Qrme's 
Head)  mountain  limestone. 

*  This  stream  occasionally  crosses  schist  and  plastic  day.     hi  such 
places  this  geranium  is  not  found, 
t  "  How  different  from  those !  " 
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Eridium  dcutariimi,  or  mofichktum,  belongs,  I  ain  incEned 
to  believe,  to  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  sand-*hills  of  Bootle 
and  Southport  are  covered  with  it,  and  considerable  quantities 
i^pear  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwdl  at  Barton. 

The  slate  and  transition  limestcme  districts  claim  Conv61vu- 
lus  Soldan^Ila.  The  only  localities  I  ever  found  of  this  plant 
are,  the  mouths  of  the  river  Conway,  and  of  the  Ex  in  De** 
vonshire. 

The  heaths  are  found  most  luxuriant  where  granite  or  other 
fMrimitive  roeks  are  found.  *  These  plants,  as  their  names  im-* 
ply,  are  found  always  on  bog  soil ;  and,  as  the  component 
particles  of  that  earth  may.  be  taken  as  similar  every  where, 
vet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  heaths  of  different  contiguous 
niUs  are  extremely  different  both  in  kind  and  degree.  Red 
heather  (£rica  cin^rea)  is  the  only  species  found  for  milea 
together  on  the  greywacke  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  E.  Tetralix,  the 
amy  species  for  several  hundred  yards  on  Blackstone  Edge ; 
£.  vu%iUris  is  the  only  species  for  miles  on  the  granite  of 
Goatfell,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Each  of  these  species  may  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  wherever  Ix^  soil  is  found;. but 
thev  may  reasonably  be  claimed  by  those  districts  <nily,  where, 
with  equal  climates,  they  are  produced  in  greatest  luxuriance : 
and  few  observers  of  the  common  features  of  a  landscape  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  great  diversity  of  character  in  these 
universal  natives  of  our  moors,  in  die  different  geological 
arrangements  of  the  country.  Few  can  have  omitted  to  notice 
the  total  want  of  them  on  bog  whose  substratum  is  chalk  or 
mountain  lune;  and  many  have  been  delighted  with  their 
abundance  and  surpassing  beauty  in  the  primitive  ranges  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  Ine  ling  of  Pont  Aber  Glas  Llyn, 
near  Reddselert,  yields  to  none  in  the  richness  of  its  flowers ; 
and  that  of  the  granite  range  of  Avan,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
is  often  Si  ft.  in  height,  arborescent,  and  erect,  like  the  Imest 
specimens  of  Cape  heaths  cultivated  in  our  green-houses^ 
The  poor  natives  of  that  island  make  an  economical  substitute 
for  hemp  from  its  twigs ;  and  the  roots,  occasionally  thrown 
put  of  the  soil  by  the  mry  of  a  mountam-torrent,  are  2  in.  in 
thickness,  fmd  capable  of  a  high  polish,  bdng  nearly  as  hard 
as  ebony.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself,  which  has  supplied 
our  exotic  collections  with  nearly  SOO  species  of  this  genus,  is 
one  of  the  finest  granite  ranges  in  the  world. 

Several  species  of  TVifolium  are  found  in  a  singular  manner 

*  Were  it  possible  to  conceive  the  universality  of  a  vegetable  soil,  what 
would  be  the  eflect  ?  I  presume,  a  decrease  of  vegetation  in  eeneral,  and  a 
total  extinction  of  those  plants  best  fitted  to  support  animal  iBe ;  the  whole 
of  which,  nearly,  are  the  productions  of  rock  soil. 
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united  with  the  superstratum  of  mountain  lime.  It  has  been 
stated  in  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of  Manches- 
ter»  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  (Mr,  MooreX 
that  wherever  the  brushwood  of  the  lime  district  in  Derby* 
shire  is  burnt  down,  the  common  TVifolium  prat^se  (Dutch 
clover)  springs  up;  and  on  the  pastures  round  Stonehouse;) 
at  Plymouth,  I  was  infiMmed  by  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe's 
steward,  a  similar  species  is  produced  by  throwing  over  the 
hmd  the  crumbled  soil  of  the  harbour  rock,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Devonshire  marble,  a  species  of  mountain  or 
primitive  lime. 

Foxglove  is  common  every  where  but  on  chalk ;  and,  how* 
ever  usual  the  occurrence  of  this  beautiful  but  noxious  flower 
is  throughout  Ejdgland,  the  Isle  of  Wight  scarcely  boasts  a 
single  specimen. 

The  chalk  districts  BSard  the  most  striking  illustrations. 
Wherever  you  come  to  chalk,  even  at  a  depth  below  the  soil, 
there  you  find  in  abundance  saintfoin,  con^omerate  bellflower, 
noddmg  thistle,  mountain  galium,  and  dropwort  meadow- 
sweet, with  a  scarcity,  almost  a  want,  of  the  grasses,  except 
those  allied  to  the  agrostis  or  bent,  a  dry,  hard,  and  slender 
herbage.  Here,  too,  the  spider,  bee,  and  fly  orchises  are 
quite  common. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  high  downs  near  an  open  sea, 
or  on  the  level  inland  plains  of  W  iltshire,  or  on  the  slopes  of 
Brighton,  Bognor,  or  Kent,  in  every  variety  of  position  and 
cliinuEite,  tiie  same  plants  maintain  their  position  on  chalk,  and 
scarcely  ever  occur  elsewhere. 

Objections  to  this  theory  must  be  numerous.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity,  let  me  simply  state  the  most  cogent,  and  attempt 
an  answer,  on  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

1.  The  number  and  variety  of  rocks  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  vegetables. 

This  incongruity  may  arise  from  the  great  fertility  of  plants. 
Thisdes,  for  example,  may  produce  a  hundred  thousand 
seeds,  and  the  ferns  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  Nature^ 
By  this  overproduction,  may  have  provided  for  the  waste  oc- 
casioned by  loss  of  appropriate  situation ;  and  experience  in- 
forms us,  that  millions  of  seeds  do  thus  perish,  or  are  laid  in 
a  dormant  state  among  strata  of  sand,  clay,  or  loam,  whence 
they  can  derive  no  support :  while  simple  induction  would 
convince  us  that,  of  the  many  millions  of  seeds  which  never 
vegetate,  not  one  half  can  be  lost  from  any  other  cause, 
as  weather,  imperfect  structure,  or  want  of  room  to  grow. 
They  are  possessed  of  means  and  powers  to  transport  them-* 
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selves  jfrom  place  to  place,  so  variqus  and  complete  as  to  form 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  whole  study  of  natu- 
ral history.  In  the  wide  world  there,  is  no  lack  of  room  for 
its  vegetable  inhabitants,  -no  lack  of  places  which,  to  our  views, 
might  be  benefited  by  a  supply  of  vegetation ;  but  each  por- 
tion of  matter  has  its  limits,^  its  place,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
proceed.  Thus,  then,  many  of  the  vegetable  population 
perish,  as  it  were,  by  ^e  evils  of  emigration,  in  an  unsuitable, 
a  foreign  land ;  and  thus  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a  rare 
plant  in  a  new  and  unexpected  place  leads,  erroneously^  id 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  native  there. 

There  are  many  plants  purely  of  v^etable  origin,  which 
may  almost  be  denominated  parasite.  Woodroof  and  wood- 
sorrel,  for  example,  are^  met  with  every  day  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  trees  which  are  only  converted  into  mould.  The 
universality  of  vegetable  soil  wiU  produce  abundance  of  ano- 
malies ;  but  they  are  exceptions,  and  scarcely  bear,  either  in 
variety  or  in  nature,  on  the  question  at  issue. 

S.  There  are  also  many  which  are  purely  parasitical^ 
L  e.  feed  on  living  plants.  Of  this  nature  are  the  well*known 
mistletoe,  the  dodders,  and  broom  rapes,  with  numerous  mosses, 
lichens,  and  fungi.  Of  the  fungi,  a  most  extensive  class  are 
known  to  subsist  on  leaves  and  stems  of  certain  genera,  or 
their  species,  or  even  particular  varieties.  This  last  is  an  un- 
travelled  field  in  botany,  touched  on  by  Dr.  Greville  of  Edin- 
burgh in  his  late  work,  and  ably  illustrated  by  a  Hortus  Siccus, 
with  descriptions,  the  work  of  an  ingenious  and  modest  ma% 
the  curator  of  the  physic  garden  at  Oxford. 

4.  Or  lastly,  these  anomalies  are  few,  and  not  plentiful^ 
where  they  occur.  Now,  I  contend,  that  the.  proper  habitat 
of  a  plant  is  where  it  is  found  growing  fireely  aiid  constantly. 

Manchester,  October,  1829. 
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Art.  1.     Omra  de  VHtttoire  NaiisreUe  dei  Mammifirta.    Ftf  M 
Geoffiroj  Saint-Hilaire.     Paris,  1829.     1  voL  8vo. 

This  work  contains  the  lectures  which  its  celebrated  author 
delivered,  in  1828,  at  theJardin  du  RoL  They  were  pub- 
lished separately  immediately  after  their  delivery,  not  with  the 
permission  merely,  but  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pro- 
fessor^  to  satisfy,  as  he  tells  us,  the  eager  lon^gs  of  the 
Parisians  after  useful  knowledge;  and  have  none  of  those 
inaccuracies  which  disfigure  the  lectures  reported  in  the  heb- 
domadal periodicals  of  our  own  country. 

A  principal  object  of  the  author  is  to  defend  and  illustrate 
a  theory  of  animal  organisation  which  properly  ori^nated 
with  him,  and  of  which  he  continues  to  be  the  most  able  ad- 
vocate. The  theory  is,  that  all  animals  are  constructed  after 
dne  model,  or,  in  other  words,  the  organisation  of  them  may 
be  reduced  to  a  uniform  type ;  so  that  every  part  which  is 
found  in  each  class  has  an  analogous  part  in  the  other  classes. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  parts  considered  analogous  in  two  ani- 
mals somewhat  distant  in  the  scale  of  being  are  apparently 
very  dissimilar  in  form,  and  are  appropriated  to  seemingly 
different  functions ;  but,  on  attentive  examination,  intermediate 
forms  appear,  and  the  one  slides  insensibly  into  the  other, 
every  change  bringing  with  it  a  corresponding  modification 
of  the  uses  of  the  part.  All  the  bones,  for  example,  in  the 
cranium  correspond  to  one  another  in  all  animals  which  have 
a  cranium;  not  in  figure  or  proportions,  for  in  that  they 
obviously  differ ;  nor  in  use,  for  a  slight  alteration  of  form  is 
oflen  accompanied  with  a  change  in  function ;  but  they  are 
analogous  in  number,  and  essentially  in  position  and  structure. 
TTius,  by  comparing  the  foetal  head  of  a  quadruped  with  that 
of  a  reptile,  Saint-Hilaire  discovers  relations  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  component  pieces,  which  were  not 
previously  perceived.  In  the  same  manner,  the  os  quadratiun 
in  birds  is  proved  to  be  analogous  to  the  tympanum  of  the 
mammalia ;  and  the  bony  or  scaly  appendages  to  the  branchiae 
of  fish,  which  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  opercula, 
and  are  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  the  respiration  of 
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these  animals,  are  the  analogues  of  the  four  ossicles  of  the  eal* 
in  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  The  results  at  which 
the  author  arrives  are  startling,  and  at  first  view  improbable ; 
but  the  reader  is  captivated  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  reason- 
ing, and  the  acuteness  of  the  observer ;  nor  is  he  unwiUing 
to  follow  him  even  when  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  cha- 
racter which  is  supposed  to  separate  the  vertebral  from  the 
invertebral  animals  has  nothing  in  it  real  and  discriminative. 
The  link  which  binds  these  primary  divisions  of  modem 
arrangements  are  not  the  Cephal6poda,  as  Cuvier's  system 
might  indicate,  nor  the  Heter6poda,  as  Lamarck  might  have 
it  J  but  it  is  formed  with  the  Crustacea,  which,  according  to 
Saint-Hilaire,  approximate  fishes  by  many  analogous  cha- 
racters of  great  weight.  Thus,  in  both  crabs  and  fish,  re- 
spiration is  performed  by  the  means  of  compound  branchise 
acting  in  the  same  way.  The  digestive  organs,  those  even  of 
generation^  and,  in  general,  all  Sie  systems  essential  to  the 
-preservation  of  the  mdividual,  or  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species,  present  the  same  sort  of  analogy.  But  have  the  Crus- 
tacea an  osseous  system  ?  Have  they  a  vertebral  colunm  ? 
Saint-Hilaire  replies  in  the  afiirmative ;  and  points  out,  with 
much  ingenuity,  the  essential  sameness  and  analogies  of  the 
shell  and  skeleton.  The  rings  of  the  shell  are  compared  to 
the  rings  of  the  vertebrae  ot  the  tortoise  in  particular;  and 
arguments  are  deduced  from  this  resemblance,  from  the  phe- 
nomena presented  in  the  growth  of  the  vertebrae  in  general^ 
and  from  some  particulars  of  structure  observed  in  monsters, 
&c.,  to  prove  that  the  external  position  of  the  dhell,  so  far 
from  presenting  any  difiiculty,  is,  in  fact,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  theory,  the  shell  being  analogous  to  the  vertebrae  of 
the  higher  classes  in  a  foetal  state.  As  for  the  difference  in 
their  chemical  composition,  this,  it  is  replied,  is  only  in  the 
proportions  of  the  component  salts,  and  not  in  any  difference 
in  the  nature  or  quality  of  them.  And,  in  truth,  what  ^^  en 
derni^re  analyse"  is  a  bone  but  a  salt,  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  higher,  and  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  lower 
animals  ? 

ITiis  doctrine,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  first 
published  in  a  consistent  and  philosophical  form  by  Saint- 
Hilaire,  who  has  many  disciples  in  France,  and  a  greater 
number  in  Germany ;  where,  indeed,  some  vain  attempts  have 
been  made  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  originality,  or  to  ^hare 
that  merit  with  him.  The  doctrine,  however,  has  likewise  its 
opponents,  and  among  them  is  Cuvier,  a  host  in  himself.  To 
this  prince  of  naturalists  it  seems  untenable,  even  when  re* 
stricted  in  its  application  to  the  vertebral  animals ;  and  he 
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Bees  in  man^  of  their  analogies  more  of  the  &ncj  of  the  poet 
than  the  sobriety  of  the  anatomist.  To  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion Were  to  presuppose,  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  a  more 
minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
presume  they  possessed ;  and  they  might  deem  a  little  pre- 
sumptuous the  tiny  reviewer  who  offered  his  umpirage  in  a 
debate  between  combatants  of  such  fair  renown.  We  will 
remark,  however,  that  the  theory  seems  to  have  been  not  the 
offspring  of  observation,  but  the  child  of  fancy,  or  of  reason 
if  you  will,  nursed  up  by  observations  made  for  this  view ; 
and,  in  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  what  to  the  strong  in  faith 
may  seem  very  twin,  or  at  least  analogous  in  most  points,  may 
show  very  differently  to  the  unconcerned,  and  to  the  unbeliever 
present  a  contrary  aspect  Cuvier  cannot  see  any  similitude 
between  the  ossicles  of  the  ear  and  the  opercula  of  fish :  to 
Saint^Hilaire  no  analc^  is  more  patent.  Cuvier  sees  nu- 
merous and  important  distinctions  between  the  vertebral  and 
invertebral  animals :  Saint-Hilaire  believes  the  analogies  be* 
tween  them  so  many  and  so  weighty  as  to  shake  to  its  found* 
ation  the  arrangement  of  the  Regne  Animal, 

The  opinion  we  may  entert^n  concerning  the  validity  of 
Saint-Hilaire's  hypothesis  does  not  affect  our  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  book ;  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting : 
nor  must  our  readers  conclude,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
it  is  merely  an  expaii^  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  unity  of  composition.  Throughout,  indeed,  that  end  is 
kept  ever  in  view ;  but  of  the  twenty  lectures,  including  the 
preliminary  discourse,  which  form  its  contents,  six  are  on  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  ape  tribe,  one  on  the  lemurs,  three 
on  the  bats,  and  five  on  the  mole.  Every  one  of  these  lectures 
is  full  of  original  views,  at  least  of  views  little  known  in  our 
country;  and  the  subjects  altogether  are  discussed  in  a  man- 
ner of  which,  we  regret  to  add,  we  have  no  example  in  the 
English  language.  To  the  lectures  on  the  mole  we  shall 
probably  return  on  a  future  occasion;  at  present  we  must 
nnish  this  notice  with,  some  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  cro- 
codile, as  a  specimen  of  the  digressions  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  lectures  devoted  to  the  general  subject. 

The  crocodile,  although  fiirnishea  with  a  lung  more  per- 
fect than  that  of  any  other  reptile,  is  little  excited  by  the  use 
of  that  organ.  On  the  land,  where  it  breathes  by  the  lungs 
only,  it  is  timid,  and  has  no  confidence  in  itself,  seizes  its  prey 
at  unawares  or  by  stratagem,  provides  previously  for  security 
ia  case  of  resistance,  and  on  any  alarm  hastens  to  throw  itself 
in  the  Water.  Here  it  is  quite  another  animal :  its  ehersy  is 
extreme ;  its  swimming  rapid ;  and,  rash  even  to  excess,  uiere 
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is  no  enemy  which  it  fears  openly  to  attack,  and  '^  none  is  so 
fierce  that  dare  stir  him  up."  But  all  vitality,  all  muscular 
energy,  depends  on  the  act  and  effects  of  respiration ;  and 
how  are  these  habits  of  the  crocodile  to  be  reconciled  with 
this  low  ?  On  land,  when  breathing  the  atmosphere  at  full, 
he  is  sluggish  and  fearful;  it  is  only  when  immersed  in  water, 
and  where  respiration  is  liable  to  be  impeded,  that  he  acquires 
strength,  activity,  and  courage.  There  is  here  an  exception 
to  the  law,  but  it  is  only  in  appearance ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  how  simply  nature  in  this  case  enlarges  the  respiratory 
organ  and  function,  and  gives  to  the  aquatic  creature  its  cor- 
responding power,  without  deviating  in  any  thing  from  the 
one  model  of  organisation.  By  means  of  two  canals,  which 
take  their  origin  in  the  cloacum,  and  which  open  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  water  is  conveyed  within  the  abdo- 
men to  act  upon  the  blood  in  its  vessels ;  and  through  the 
abdominal  vessels,  thus  called  upon  to  aid  the  lungs  in  oxy- 
genating the  blood,  the  additional  vigour  to  the  muscular 
system  is  imparted.  The  crocodile  has  an  abdominal  sternum 
independently  of  its  pectoral  sternum :  each  sternum  and  its 
muscles  regulate  the  effects  of  then*  proper  and  respective 
respiration.  When  the  animal  is  on  land,  it  is  the  thorax 
and  its  sternum  which  are  only  in  action :  when  in  the  water, 
the  abdomen  and  its  sternal  apparatus  are  likewise  called  into 
play.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Joseph  Martin  were 
the  discoverers  of  the  canals  which  open  into  the  peritoneum ; 
a  discovery  of  great  interest,  as  previously  to  it  the  habits  of 
the  crocodile  were  inexplicable. 

N. 


Art.  II.  A  Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  describing 
the  Strata  and  Fossils  occurring  between  the  ff umber  and  the  Tees, 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Plain  of  York*  By  the  Rev. 
George  Young,  A.M.,  assisted  by  John  Bird,  Artist,  Members  of 
several  Local  Philosophical  Societies.     Second  Edition,  1828. 

The  district  which  this  volume  is  proposed  to  illustrate  is  inferior  to  few 
portions  of  our  island  in  geological  interest,  as  it  regards  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  secondary  formations,  or  those  which  contain  organic  remains, 
from  the  chalk  to  the  lias  inclusive.  '*  Nowhere,"  the  authors  observe, 
^  have  the  fossil  relics  of  animals  and  vegetables  been  found  in  greater 
variety  a^d  abundance.  Almost  every  stratum  teems  with  substances  for* 
merly  endowed  with  life  and  motion ;  and  the  fossil  conchology  of  the  dis- 
trict might,  of  itself,  occupy  a  larse  voliune.  Hence,  not  only  the  mere 
geologist,  but  the  student  in  naturu  history,  may  here  find  an  employment 
adapted  to  bis  taste,  in  comparing  the  recent  productions  of  nature  with 
those  which  have  been  embedded  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  which  artt 
fitly  regarded  as  the  medals  of  nature's  history."  The  authors,  who  had 
previously  occupied  themselves  in  preparing  the  geological  portion  of  ne 
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and  per»everu^  .uiyestkatioq  wifh  they  h^e  pvmm^d  in  their  more  ex- 
^nde^  survey  of  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Bumbef  to  the  Tees. 

To  render  this  work  more  perspicuous,  it  is  arranged  into  three  pvfeB. 
tThe  first  pyrpMorts  to  be  a  description  of  all  the  strata  eiso«ed  akog  this 
U^e  of  coesty  illustrated  by  a  map  and  section.  The  second  part  is  dcnrated 
to  an  enumeration  and  description  of  the  petrifactions,  their  formatjons  or 
atrata,  and  their  localities.  This  portion  is  illustrated  by  seventeen  coarsely 
executed  lithc^raphic  plates.  The  third,  and  least  usdiil  part,  contaiiu 
sunidrv  observations,  hints,  and  ^conjectures  on  the  phenomena  pneaenlBd; 
a^d  the  authors'  speculaUons  on  the  structure  o£  the  earth,  and  on  the 
subsequent  destructive  operations  which  are  traced  on  its  sur&ce. 

In  justice  to  the  compilers  of  this  volume,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the 
first  edition  sy;ipeared  at  a  time  when  the  science  was  somewhat  Less  ontunKi 
than  at  present ;  when  the  structure  of  this  country,  and  the  nomenclatura 
and  airangement  of  the  strata,  were  not  so  extensively  deteiauiied  as  now. 
Enquirers  were  inclined  to  receive  with  thankfiilness  every  contribution  to 
a  science  daily  becoming  more  popular ;  and  the  critic  was  less  dicpoeed,  at 
that  period,  to  question  the  attainments  of  the  author  or  the  siml  of  the 
artist*  Certainly,  we  might  avow  ourselves  to  be  amongst  thooe  who 
entertain  doubts  on  both  these  points ;  but  it  forms  no  part  o£  the  plan  ef 
the  Ma^^azine  of  Natural  Histoir  to  treat  with  unnecessary  seventy  the 
.productions  of  any  advocate  of  philosophical  enquiry,  or  to  decry  the 
labours  of  our  fellow-students. 

Holdemess,  the  southern  portion  of  this  district,  is  covered  by  a  great 
irregular  thickness  of  what  is  termed  **  alluvium."  This  covering  appean 
to  bear  a  close  resanblanoe  to  that  great  deposit  which  is  distrSNited  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk ;  and,  like  it,  con- 
tains interspersed  and  rounded  fi'agments  of  almost  every  known  rock.  The 
description  o£  the  Holdemess  range  of  cliffs  would  almost  equally  apply  to 
that  which  extends  from  near  Hai^rich,  in  Essex,  to  the  west  of  &omer,  in 
Norfolk ;  except  that,  in  the  former,  postdiluvian  deposits  are  more  extensive. 

We  looked  for  some  more  ample  account  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed 
of  '^  the  submarine  forest,"  which  has  been  firequently  described  by  other 
writers  as  stretching  extensively  along  this  coast,  and  even  hr  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  which  has  derived  its  appellation  from  the  circumstance  that  beds 
of  peat  containing  trees  occur,  in  many  instances,  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  low  water.  But  we  find  that  the  authors  of  the  Geolo^iad  Survey  are  of 
■opinion  that  this  woody  stratum. is  not  universally  contmuoua,  bat  that  it 
jQCCurs  only  in  certain  spots  or  patches,  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  beiog 
^poeirom  these  v^etable  remains.  **  The  laigest  of  the  patches  occur  where 
the  cliff  is  very  low,  or  Where  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  cliff  at  all ; 
and  those  small  patches  which  occur  where  the  cliff  is  lof^y,  as  between 
Sandley  Mere  ana  Hornsea,  are  not  found  at>  the  foot  of  the  clifl^  or  within 
reach  of  the  tide,  but  always  a  few  feet  below  the  sur&oe."  From  < 
$icts  which  are  enumerated,  it  is  concluded  that  **  these  supposed  n 
of  submarine  forests  are  only  the  bottoms  of  fresh-water  lakes,  or  i 
which  the  sea  has  broken  into,  and  <faiiined."  The  accuracy  of  this  coDdtt- 
sion  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  coast.*  -  Hif 
cannot  be  pursued  with  the  ordinary  rapidity  of  a  geolqpcal  survey.  In'a 
range  of  cliffs,  composed  of  loose  materials,  mcessantly  slipping,  attached  by 


*  It  is  only  since  the  above  paragraph  was  written  that  Mr.  Phiil^ps's 
section  and  description  of  the  YodL^ire  coast  has  reached  us.  He  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  viewaof  his  predecessors;  andweacknov- 
ledge  that  he  has  perfectly  established  Uie  case  as  to  lacustrine  depositi  is 
Holdemess. 
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tlie  sea  la  fiont,  and  by  the  land-springs  ip  the  rear ;  Its  actiial  (ace  coyered 
by  a  sloping  talus,  which  is  only  removed  at  intervals^  and  during  very  short 
periods,  by  high  tides;  opportunities  of  examining  the  entire  section^  esp»- 
ciallv'near  the  base,  are  unfrequent,  even  to  a  resident. 

That  sudi  a  woody  stratum  does  in  reality  exist  along  the  Norfolk  coast, 
covered  b^  a  vast  and  irr^;ular  thickness  of  cyiuvium,  is  now,  we  believe, 
sadsfactonly  established;  ^t,  fix>m  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  it  is  rarely 
extensively  displayed  in  continuity.  During  his  summer  excursion,  the  geo- 
logist might  pass  beneath  these  cMs,  and  in  vain  look  for  that  subterranean 
forest  of  which  he  has  read ;  or  he  would  perceive  its  indications  only  at 
distant  intervals,  and  be  inclined  to  report  that  there,  as  in  the  Holdemess 
clif&,  it  existed  only  in  spots  or  patches.  Had  the  same  seologist  possessed 
fecilities  for  observation  during  a  succesaon  of  years,  in  Uie  stormy  months, 
in  the  season  of  wintry  gales  and  of  turbulent  seas  ;.  had  he  noted  the.  in- 
dications as  from  time  to  time  they  were  developed,  he  would  have  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  scarcely  a  point  along  the  whole  Norfolk  range  of  cUfi 
where  this  ligneous  bed  has  not  been  laid  bare* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  foUow  the  details  of  all  the  strata  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Young  and  Bird.  The  chalk  formation,  as  next  in  suc- 
cession, follows.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  we  found  some  difficiilty 
in  ascertaining  from  this  work  what  is  the  mp  or  prevailing  inclination  ot 
the  chalk  in  this  district.  The  authors  describe  it  as  dipping,,  *^  not  in  one 
direction  only,"  but  dedimng  from  the  \f  olds  towards  a  common  centre  in 
Holdemess;  that  is  to  say,  south  at  Flamborough,  south  east  at  Driffield, 
and  east  near  the  Humben  This  angle  is  in  some  places  given  as  100  ft, 
in  others  less  than  15  ft.  in  the  mile.  The  authors  here  appear  to  have 
mistaken  the  surface  inclination  of  the  chalk,  for  the  direction  of  its  plane, 
or  of  its  beds.  It  is  obvious  that  these  may  be  very  difierent  things,  and 
by  no  means  coincident;  because  the  slope  of  the  strata  may  even  be  in 
one  direction,  while  the  dip  of  the  surfece  is  in  another.  Here  it  involves 
a  manifest  incongruity,  where  the  reader  is  informed  at  {>.  51.,  that  **  the  d^> 
of  the  chalk  strata  "  near  Flamborough  **  is  100  ft.  per  mile ; "  and,  at  p.  54 
and  66;  that  ^  it  lies  in  horizontal  or  at  leaat  flat  strata." 
'  We  pass  over  several  paces  descriptive  of  vfurious  sandstones,,  oolitei^, 
and  shales,  the  attempt  to  identify  which  with  corresponding  strata  in  our 
southern  counties  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Hood  HSl,  and  some 
others  of  a  larger  size,  at  Hawnbv  and  Bilsdale,  are  stated  to  resemble 
haystacks  in  form.  **  Similar  insulated  elevations  are  found  between  Sil- 
phoue  Moor  and  Saltergate,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  JsMogdaHt. 
End  and  Blakev  Topping.  These  hills  are  not  round,  but  oblong,  like  hay- 
stacks. They  nave  flat  smnmits,  and  smooth,  sloping  ades  corresponding 
with  the  fronts  of  that  range  from  which  they  are  detached."  (JSg»  105.) 

Several  instances  are  funiished  of  living  toads  having  been  found  within 
solid  blocks  of  sandstone,  in  the  Yorkshi^  quarries.  *^  We  are  the  more 
particular  in  recording  these  facts,"  the  authors  observe,  **  because  some 
modem  philosophers  have  attempted  to  explode  such  accounts  as  wholly 
fobulous." 

The  vegetable  fossils  of  the  district  are  illustnited  by  three  plates,  bat  no 
attempt  luts  be&i  made  to  give  the  scientific  names  to  these  figures,  or  to 
those  representing  zoophytes,  and  they  are  all  far  too  coarsely  executed  to 
form  any  real  acquisition  to  this  department  of  natural  history.  Phites  V. 
and  y  L,  containii^  encrinites  and  ecninites,  are  wretched  productions.  Ekht 
plates  exhibiting  fossil  testaceous  remains  follow,  a£tsr  which  are  sketchea 
of  fossil  saurian  animals,  or  reptiles. 

A  noble  specimen  of  fossil  crocodfle  vas  discovered  in  the  Alum  Oiff  in 
18^ ;  and  after  great  labour  in  taking  it  out,  and  subsequently  clearii^ 
away  portions  of  uiale  that  adhered  to  it,  and  reaiTaiq;ing  the  parts  whim 
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had  been  broken,  it  was  deposited  in  the  Whitby  Museum.      The  entire 
length  of  this  animal  was  rattier  more  than  18  ft. 

.  The  second  portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Kirkdale  Cave,  and  the  author's  reasons  for  differing  from  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  interesting  explanation  of  that  geological  phenomenon.  We  have  no 
room  to  discuss  the  theoretical  part,  which  occupies  the  third  portion ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  volume  would  probably  have  been  of  equal  or  greater 
value  without  that  appendage. —  T. 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History  ^  lately  published^ 
with  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists, 

Britain. 

Anon, :  The  British  Naturalist ;  or  Sketches  of  the  more  interesting  Pro- 
ductions of  Britain  and  the  surrounding  Sea,  in  the  scenes  whi<£  they 
inhabit ;  and  with  relation  to  the  general  Economy  of  Nature,  and  the 
Wisdom  and  Power  of  its  Author.  Vol.  II.  The  Year — Spring,  Summer. 
'  London.  8vo.    1830. 

We  record  the  publication  of  this  agreeable  and  instructive  volume,  in- 
tending to  review  it  at  length  when  we  shall  have  more  room. 

Thomptony  John  V.,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Author  of  a. 

■  Memoir  on  the  Pentacrinus  europae'us,  &c. :  Zoological  Researches  and 

Illustrations ;  or,  Natural  History  of  nondescript  or  imperfectly  known 

Anunals.     In  a  Series  of  Memoirs.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Figures. 

.  Cork.    8vo.     Nos.  II.  and  III. 

These  numbers  contain  some  very  interesting  discoveries,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  our  next. 

Loudon*s  H6rtus  Britdnnicus,  &c. ;  enumerating  nearly  30,000  Species  in 
the  Linncan  Arrangement,  and  nearly  4000  Genera  under  the  Jussieuean 
System.     London.    8vo.    1/.  1*. 
The  merit  of  this  work  belonging  more  to  others  than  to  Qursdves^  we 
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hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  egotism  for  stating  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
by  fiir  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  both  in  plan  and  execution,  that 
has  ever  been  produced. 

Gorhaniy  George  Cornelius,  B«D.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  Memoirs  of  John  Martyn,  F.R.8.,  and  of  Thomas  Martyn, 
B.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.,  Professors  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.  "London,  1830.    8vo.  10«.  ed. 

This  work  contains  a  number  of  &cts,  and  some  curious  particulars 
connected  with  the  progress  of  botany  in  this  country  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  will  therefore  repay  the  perusal  of  the  naturalist. 

Richardton*8  Zoology  of  Northern  British  America.  4to.  1/.  lis.  6d'. boards. 

Selby,  P,  J.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  M.W.S.,  &c. ;  Illustrations  of  British 
Ornithology,  m  Two  Series, -^ viz.  L  Land  Birds;  H.  Water  Birds. 
First  Series  contains  7  parts  of  160  figures.  Second  Series  contuns 
7  parts  of  84  figures.    51.  5s,  col. ;  1/.  1  Is.  6d.  plain. 

Bennefs  Fishes  of  Ceylon.  In  4to  Numbers,  monthly.  1/.  1*.  No.  V.  con- 
tains :  21  to  25.  T^trodon  ocellhtus,  Perca  argentea,  ^S^c^s  quinque- 
fasciatus,  S.  Georgn,  Chae'todon  Tyrwhitti,  l^utifully  coloured  as 
before. 

Brown*8  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Elephant  4to,  com- 
prising 58  coloured  plates,  and  upwards  of  1000  figures;  half-bound 
morocco.  6/.  I6s.  6d. 

Gretnlle,  Dr. :  ^%se  Britannicse,  with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Genera. 

Edinburgh.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

This  truly  original  and  interesting  work  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  an 
early  Number. 

lAndletf,  John,  F.R.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University: 
An  Outline  of  the  Fu^t  Principles  of  Botany.    12mo,  pp.  106.  1830.  3#. 

A  philosophical,  useful,  condensed,  and  valuable  little  book ;  and  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  English  language.  —  {^ 

An  Introduction  to  the  Jussieuean  System,  by  the  same  author,  is  fiur 
advanced. 

Castle,  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. : 
An  Introduction  to  Systematical  and  Physiological  Botany.  IllustratCKl 
with  explanatory  engravings.     London,  1830.    12mo.    12i.  Qd. 

Chandler,  Alfred,  and  W.  B.  Booth,  A.L.S. :   Illustrations  and  Descriptions 
of  the  Plants  which  compose  the  Natural  Order  CameUt^.    London. 
Imperial  4to.    Parts  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.    lOf.  6</.  each. 
A  splendid  work,  accurate,  scientific,  and  sole!  at  a  price  barely  sufficient 

to  pay  the  cost  of  getting  it  up. 

WaUich,'Dr.i  Pl^ts  Asiatics  Raridres.  London.  Folio.  Parts  I.  and  IL 
Most  splendid,  and  remarkably  cheap. 

Sowcrfnf^  Supplement  to  English  Botany.  London.  8vo.  Nos.  IV.  to  VII. 

Lyell,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  For.  Sec.  to  the  Geol.  Soc.,  &c.:  Principles 
of  Geology,  bemg  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  former  Changes  of  the 
Earth's  Surface,  by  Reference  to  Causes  now  in  operation.     London, 
1830.     2  vols.  8vo. 
This  is* a  most  elaborate  work,  and,  coming  from  the  Foreign  Secretary 

of  the  Geological  Society,  may  be  considered  one  of  authority.    It  cannot 

fail  to  be  in  universal  repute,  and  will  soon  be  translated  into  the  French 

and  German. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCK 


Art.  I.    Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries, 

GERMANY. 

The  German  NaturaUsU  and  Physicians  held  their  eighth  Annual  Meeting 
at  Heidelberg  on  the  18th  of  September.  Professor  Tiedmann  was  chosen 
first  manager,  and  opened  the  assembly  with  a  discourse  on  the  progress 
of  the  natiu*al  sciences,  their  present  state,  and  their  influence  on  civil 
society.  Among  these  influences  some  of  the  most  important  were,  a  taste 
for  facts  instead  of  hypothetical  reasoning;  a  love  oi  truth,  from  obs^- 
ing  the  fitness  of  means  to  ends  in  natunu  objects ;  and  universal  chanty, 
firom  observing  the  care  bestowed  by  the  Author  of  nature  on  all  his  works. 
Mr.  Brown  ofLondon  and  Professor  Whewell  of  Cambridge  were  present. 
Professor  Lichtenstein  delivered  the  accustomed  valedictory  oration,  con- 
eluding  with  the  following  words :  —  "  We  now  take  leave  of  you,  and  of 
this  friendly  abode  of  science,  with  feelings  of  the  most  grateful  recollection 
of  the  abundant  and  various  information  and  enjoyment  which  our  meeting 
has  again  afforded  us  on  this  occasion.  Neither  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  nor 
those  of  any  greater  or  smaller  stream  that  we  may  visit  in  the  sequel,  will 
ever  be  able  to  efface  or  to  obscure  the  lively  image  which  we  now  carry 
away  with  us  from  the  wood  and  vine-covered  hills  of  the  Neckar."  (/b- 
reign  Quarterlt/  Rev^w,  p.  352.) 

Hamburgh  was  appointed  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  year  1830. 
George  Dahly  the  noted  insect  dealer  of  Vienna,  whom  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing,  when  we  spent  a  fortnight  in  that  city  last  Septem- 
ber, lately  returned  through  Florence  from  an  ei^teen  months'  tour  in 
Calabria,  Sicilv»  &c.,  with  a  rich  harvest  of  insects  which  he  has  collected 
for  sale,  to  add  to  his  former  stores  enumerated  in  his  Cole^ptera  and  Lepi^ 
doptera  (Vienna,  1823, 8vo),  a  catalogue  of  104> pages,  specifying  about  6000 
species,  at  prices  generally  very  mo<&rate:  4  to  12  kreutzers  {Id.  to  Srf.), 
for  conunon  species,  and  15  to  30  for  the  rarer  only.  Very  few  exceed  a 
florin  (2*.).  —  W.  S.    Florence,  April  2.  1830. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  Naturalists  held  their  last  Meeting  in  July  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard.  '  More  than  eighty  naturalists  attended  from  the 
different  towns  and  cities  of  Switzerland;  a  great  number  of  strangers  were 
also  present.  Three  meetings  were  held ;  various  excursions  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  two  entomologists  from  Lausanne  collected  more  than 
2000  species  of  insects.  ^  A  letter  from  one  of  the  German  naturalists 
present  has  been  published  in  the  Morgenblatt,  in  which  it  gave  us  pain  to 
observe  the  foUo'wing  remark  on  our  countrymen :  —  On  the  first  evening 
afler  their  arrival  at  Uie  Monastery,  the  strangers,  and  particularly  the  Ger- 
mans, very  soon  became  acquainted  with  each  other.  New  groups  were 
formed  every  instant.  A  frank  and  cordial  gaiety,  the  result  of  mutual 
kindness,  soon  prevailed  among  us.     ne  English  alone  remained  strangers 
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io  ihese  movements^  and  constantly  kept  thenuehes  aloof^*     {Foreign  Quar* 
terly  Review,  No.ix.  p.  354.) 

AFRICA. 

SotOh  African  InMuHon,  Aug.  31.  1829. — The  following  papers  were 
read:—- 

1.  Remarkfl  on  the  Advantages  of  having  a  Botanic  Garden  near  Cape 
Town;  by  Mr.  Bovde.   The  autnor,  in  this  communication,  pointed  out  the 

^occurrence  of  frequent  failures  and  much  uncertainty  in  the  transport  of 
living  plants  to  Europe,  whether  transmitted  from  the  interior  of  this  colony 
or  from  countries  to  the  eastward  of  it,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
such  repository  here  to  affi>rd  them  a  temporary  resting-place,  when  cir- 
cumstances might  be  unfavourable  to  their  farther  process.  He  then 
noticed  the  existence  of  peculiarities  in  certain  classes  of  Cape  plants,  which 
rendered  such  an  establishment  particularly  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  them ; 
and  having  illustrated  the  general  advantages  of  thus  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing plants,  to  afford  the  means  of  elucidating  their  character  and  af&nities, 
he  concluded  by  remarking  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  such  investi- 
gations to  science,  commerce,  and  domestic  economy. 

2.  Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  the  Cape  District,  Ko.  1. ;  by  Mr.  Bowie : 
containing  a  catalogue  of  the  indigenous  plants  which  may  be  expected  to 
flower  in  the  month  of  September ;  with  remarks  on  tfieir  peculiarities, 
uses,  &c, 

3.  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Bushmen ;  by  Dr. 
Smith.  In  this  paper,  the  writer  adduced  reasons  for  believing  that  bush- 
men  existed  even  long  before  Europeans  visited  South  Africa,  and  that  they 
had  possibly  been  coeval  with  the  Hottentots  themselves.  He  mentioned  ' 
thai  communities  or  families,  of  a  character  similar  to  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  "Bushmen,"  inhabit  all  the  barren  wastes  of  Great  Namanua- 
land,  and  conduct  themselves,  towards  the  Hottentots  and  Damaras  in  their 
vicinity,  exactiy  as  those  immediately  in  advance  of  our  frontier  do  towards 
the  colonists.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  majority  of  them  are  decidedly 
of  the  genuine  Hottentot  race;  and,  after  some  very  interesting  details  in 
regard  to  their  mental  character,  external  physiology,  and  modes  of  living, 
hunting,  conducting  their  depredations,  &c.,  the  paper  concluded  with  «  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  such  members  as  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
observing  our  savage  tribes,  to  embody  their  remarks  for  occasions  like  the 
present,'^  as  tending  to  personal  and  general  benefit.  The  reading  of  four 
other  papers  was,  {rom  want  of  time,  deferred  till  next  monthly  meeting. 
(SouthAfrican  Advertker,  Sept.  5. 1830.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Extensive  Coal  Fields. — We  are  informed  by  a  very  intelli^nt  American 
gentieman,  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States,  that  it  is  confidendy 
believed  that  beds  of  coal  of  various  qualities  ^tend  from  the  central  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  westward  for  four  hundred  miles,  and  to  a  great  distance 
north  and  soutii.  At  present  the  flourishing  manufactures  of  glass,  iron, 
&c.,  at  Pittsburgh,  are  supplied  from  mines  m  the  neighbourhood,  which 
appear  exhaustiess.  To  this  great  repository  of  coal  the  United  States  must 
loSforward  for  their  future  prosperity  and  comfort  as  a  manufacturing 
nation ;  for  the  immense  forests  that  once  covered  the  eastern. states  have 
almost  disappeared.  The  nearest  considerable  extent  of  woodland  to  Phi- 
ladelphia is  120  miles  distant  from  that  capital.  The  citizens  of  the  .United 
States  are  now  much  on  the  alert  in  quest  of  their  hitherto  neglected 
mineral  treasures,  and  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  geology  is  becoming 
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prevalent.  A  r^riat  of  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  Introduction  ta 
Geology ^  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  Collqgc, 
has  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Howe  of  Ne^haven,  the  execution 
of  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  American  book  trade.  The  Professor 
states,  in  his  preface*  that  he  believes  he  is  rendering  a  service  to  his 
country,  by  encouraging  the  republication  of  this  valuable  work,  con- 
spicuous for  its  perspicuity  and  attractiveness :  "  but  my  immediate  motive," 
he  says,  *'  for  reconmiendmg  this  republication  was,  that  I  might  place  in 
the  hands  of  my  own  classes  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  geology,  which 
Uiey  would  be  willmg  to  read,  and  able  to  understand."  —  N,  D.  Decern' 
ber  15.  1829. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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Sir,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  remarks  which 
I  have  made  on  the  voyage  as  far  as  this  place ;  if  they  are  worth  a  place 
in  yoiu*  Magazine,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  noticing  them.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  our  stay  at  Rio  is  only  for  a  few  days,  to  replenish  our  water, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  museum 
and  botanic  garden.  The  above  {fig,  106.)  is  a  diagram  of  my  journal  of  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  since  we  \m  London.  The  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  taken  regularly  every  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
at  noon ;  the  difference  of  latitude  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  for  every 
seven  da3rs.  We  had  but  very  little  rain,  and  that  between  the  seventh  and 
third  d^ees  of  north  latitude.  I  have  also  remarked,  that  the  thermometer 
seldom  fell  more  than  three  or  four  degrees  below  the  meridian  heat  be- 
tween the  tropics.  When  in  lat.  9  N.  and  long.  22  W.,  the  7th  October, 
we  were  visit^  by  a  couple  of  swallows  (ITirundo  r{i8tica) ;  they  appeared 
tired,  and  settled  several  times  on  various  parts  of  the  rigging ;  on  tne  8tfi 
they  were  joined  by  two  more.    In  the  course  of  the  day  some  cheeses  had 
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be^  on  deck  to  air,  and  had  left  a  number  of  small  flies  (Tyr6phaga  c^sei 
Curi.\  which  they  soon  discovered.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  their  qiiick 
and  varied  evolutions,  as  they  darted  through  the  ri^;ing,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  within  a  few  inches  of  our  heads,  after  the  flies.  They  appeared 
quite  cheerful,  and  chirped  with  as  much  glee  as  if  on  the  margm  q£  a 
pond,  and  at  dusk  they  took  up  their  lodging  in  the  rigging.  They  continued^ 
.with  us  till  the  16th ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  appeared  much 
weaker,  frequently  settling  within  a  few  inches  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
sufiering  themselves  to  be  taken.    ' 

The  miit  and  v^etable  markets  of  this  place  are  well  supplied.  Amongst 
the  v^etables  I  observed  excellent  cabbage,  lettuce,  plain  parsley,  water- 
cress, white  radishes  (red  radishes,  but  very  small),  mint,  sage,  rosemary ;  of 
capsicums,  the  C.  innuum,  C.  gr6ssum,  and  C.  baccktum,  and  another  small 
yellow  species,  I  think  new ;  of  tomatoes,  the  small  red ;  fruit  of  the  egg 
plant,  yams,  Conv61vulus  JSatdUu,  and  i^'rachis  hypogae^a ;  of  gpurds  and 
squashes  several  of  the  varieties  connnon  in  England.  The  firuit  is  not  in 
such  variety,  as  many  of  them  are  not  in  season.  I  observed  the  following 
kinds :  cocoa-nuts,  guavas,  jambos  (Eugenia  Jdmbot),  oranges,  very  large 
and  sweet,  rather  scarce  at  present,  bananas,  and  tamarinds.  Pineapples 
are  just  coming  in,  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  each ;  and  of  grapes  I  saw  only 
one  basket.  In  all  the  gardens  round  the  suburi)s,  the  Core6psis  tinctdria 
seems  as  universal  a  favourite  as  in  England.  Some  of  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  some  taste,  but  contain  fewer  species  and  varieties  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  country  like  this.  In  the  public  garden,  on  the  road  to  Ca* 
teta,  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  indigenous  trees;  the  541  via 
splendens  seems  to  be  a  favourite  here,  and  also  the  Hibiscus  i?dsa  sinen« 
818 ;  the  latter  is  in  every  garden.  On  my  arrival  at  Balparays,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  you  something  of  more  interest  than  the  present.  In  the 
mean  time,  believe  me,  Sir,  &c, — A»,M(Uthewt.  Rio  de  Janeiro^  Nov,  23. 
1829. 
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The  Geographical  Society  of  London,  —  This  Society  seems  to  have  been 
originated  by  John  Barrow,  Esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  a  gentleman  who,  dur- 
ing a  long  life,  seems  to  have  devoted  every  spare  moment  of  it  to  the 
advancement  of  geography ;  perhaps  we  shoulcl  rather  say  chorography ; 
because  geography,  m  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  includes  statistics, 
more  or  less  of  natural  history,  the  general  history  and  present  state  of  the 
human  species;  and,  in  short,  the  moral  and  political,  no  less  than  the 
physical  state  of  the  earth's  surfieu^e.  At  a  Meeting  held*May  24th,  John 
Burow,  Esq.,  ia  the  chair,  the  objects  of  the  Geografi^ical  Society  were 
declared  to  be : — 

1.  To  collect,  register,  and  digest,  and  to  print,  for  the  use  of  the  mem-^ 
bers  and  the  public  at  lar^e,  in  a  cheap  form,  and  at  certain  intervals,  sucli. 
new,  interesting,  and  useful  facts  and  discoveries  as  the  Society  may  have, 
in  its  possession,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  acquire. —  2.  To  accumulate 
gradually  a  library  of  the  best  books  on  geography;  a  selection  of  the  best 
voyages  and  travels ;  a  complete  collection  of  maps  and  charts,  from  the 
earUest  period  of  rude  geographical  delineations,  to  the  most  improved  of 
the  present  time;  as  well  as  all  such  documents  and  materials  as  may  con-, 
vey  the  best  information  to  persons  intending  to  visit  foreign  countnes ;'  it 
bemg  of  the  ereatest  utility  to  a  traveller  to  be  aware,  previously  to  his 
settuig  out,  of  what  has  been  already  done,  and  what  is  still  wanting,  in  the 
countries  he  may  intend  to  visit. — 3.  To  procure  specimens  of  such  instru- 
ments  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  useful,  and  best  adapted  to  th« 
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oompoi^&HUi- stock  of  a  tmvdiier,  hy  ocmaxMnf  which  he  nmy  make  hioi* 
self  fanuliM'  with  their  use.  —  4w  To  prei>are  bivf  iasCructioiia  for  sach  as 
are  Betting  out  on  their  travels ;  pointing  out  the  parts  most  desirable  to  be 
visited ;  the  best  and  most  pi|u:ticable  means  of  proceeding  thither ;  the  re* 
searches  most  essendal  to  make ;  phenomena  to  be  obsenred ;  the  sofcgects 
of  natural  history  most  desirable  to  be  procured;  and  to  obtain  aU  such 
information  as  may  tend  to  the  extension  of  our  geographical  knowledge^ 
And  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society  may  ultimately  be'erabiedy  from  its  imid% 
to  render  pecuniary  assistance  to  such  travellers  as  may  require  it,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  some  particular  object  of  research. — 5.  To 
correspond  with  similar  societies  that  may  be  es^lished  in  dtfierent  parts 
of  the  world;  with  foreign  individuals  en^iged  in  geographical  pursuits,  and 
with  the  most  intelligent  British  residents  in  the  various  remote  settlemeaiCa 
of  the  empire^  — 6.  To  open  a  communication  with  all  those  t^osoohical 
and  literary  societies  with  which  geography  is  connected ;  for  as  sJi  are 
^ow4abourers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  same  vineyard,  then* 
united  efforts  cannot  fiiil  mutually  to  assist  each  other.  —  7.  And  lastly,  in 
order  to  induce  men  of  eminence  and  ability  in  every  branch  of  science^ 
iiterature,  and  the  arts,  and  in  particular  those  who  have  travelled  by  sea 
and  by  land,  and  all  such  as  are  skilled  in  geographical  knowledge,  and 
likely  to  become  uaeM>  akid  efficient  members,  it  was  suggested  £at  the 
admission  fee  and  annual  contribution  should  be  on  as  moderate  a  scale  tt» 
with  the  nuinberiof  jsubscribers  calculated  upon,  would  be  sufficient  to  en* 
aW«  4he  ^Society  ia  idfil  the  important  objects  herein  alluded  to. 
t  lA^mviuanal.fiommittee.was  appointed,  who,  on  May  26th,  agreed  to  a 
number  of  resolutions ;  among  others,  that  as  soon  as  300  subscribers  could 
ba  obtained  a  president  and  officers  should  be  elected ;  that  the  admission 
fee  of  members  should  be  3/.,  and  the  annual  subscription  2L ;  and  tfaat^a 
composition  of  2QL  shall  be  a  substitute  for  theentranoe^noneyaBdannaBi 
payment.  Commander  M*Konocfaie,  R.N.,  was  appointecl  provisknai 
secretary ;  and  the  Society's  Office  in  the  mean  time  is  at  99.  Quadrant, 
R^ent  Street. 

We  have  always  said,  that  the  principal  use  of  societies  in  the  present 
day  is  to  brine  together  people  who  are  occupiMi  in  the  same  purscuts. 
Something  is  also  effected  in  the  way  of  stimulus ;  but  the  great  use  of  a 
society,  and  that  alone,  in  our  opinion,  which  can  justify  it  in  attempting 
any  thing  as  a  body,  is  in  e£fecting,  or  endeavouring  to  effect,  that  whidi  in- 
dividuals in  general  could  not  undertake  of  themselves.  Many  statistica! 
enquiries  may  certainly  be  considered  of  this  description ;  because  the  docnt- 
ments  which  must  be  had  recourse  to  will  not  often  be  entrusted  to  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  publication  of  the  result,  after  it  has  with  infinite  labour 
been  condensed  into  perhaps  a  tabular  view  of  a  few  pages,  will  nothing  l&e 
remunerate  either  an  author  or  a  bookseller.  The  main  object  of  geogrsf 
phical  enquiries,  in  the  extensive  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  em* 
ployed  since  the  time  of  Pinkerton,  is  to  make  any  one  and  every  country 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  and  every  other  country, jphysically,  morally, 
and  politically.  *'  To  prepare  brief  instructions  for  such  as  are  setting  out 
on  their  travels  "  ( Art.4.),  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Geographical  Society ; 
and,  if  it  can  induce  tourists  to  accoutre  a  thorough  knowledge  c^  the  laa- 
.cuage  of  the  countries  throuah  which  they  intend  to  pass,  and  to  collect 
&cts>  in  addition  to  the  usual  observations,  tiie  service  to  the  public  wiU 
be  considerable.  •  After  fifteen  years  of  peace,  how  very  little  do  we  know 
of  the  statistics  of  Germany,  of  the  state  of  education  and  morals  throufffa 
that  extensive  and  very  interesting  country ;  and  of  tiie  state  of  monds, 
politics,  and  education  in  Sweden  I  The  voluminous  travds  of  Dr.  Claike 
scarcely  touch  on  these  subjects.  One  reason  is,  that  very  few  Englishmen 
who  travel  know  any  thing  of  the  German  language.  Of  the  numerous  works 
in  thiat  language  on  statistics  we  know  little,  except  What  has  been  from 
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time  to  time  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Momhig  Ckfof^oU^  the  ttify  newspaper 
editor  in  London,  we  betieve,  who  thorou^y  understands  German,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Wahningter  and  two  Foreign  Reviewt*  The  Geogra- 
phical Society  will  unquestionably  render  good  service  to  their  country,  by 
transktinff  and  concentrating  information  of  this  sort :  bat,  as  it  is  with  an 
unpalatable  medicine,,  the  good  will  be  in  the  final  result,  and  not  in  the 
commencement.  It  will  not  be  palatable  to  die  true-bom  Englishman  to 
feel,  that  the  more  he  knows  of  tne  lawe  and  institutions  and  state  of  morala 
of  other  countries,  the  more  he  must  lower  his  exalted  notion  of  his  own. 
Estimating,  however,  the  happkiess  of  every  country,  in  Mr.  BenthAm'tf 
manner,  by  the  hqipiness  of  tne  greatest  number,  France,  America,  Swo» 
den,  Swit2erland,  and  Germany  are  all  much  happier  countries  than  Eng- 
land; unless,  indeed,  the  happiness  of  a  country  consists  merely  in  the 
happiness  of  its  aristocracy.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  great  change* 
preparing  for  this  in  common  with  other  countries,  and  foreseeing  no  chancer 
of  tne  Geographical  Society  ever  becoming  very  rich;  for  it  has  chidSly  the 
attraction  of  public  utility,  and  not  that  of  personal  honour  like  die' Royal, 
or  personal  advantage  (fruits,  seeds,  plants,  books,  and  saving  a  nursery'^ 
man's  bill»)  like  the  Horticultiutd,  we  sincerely  wish  it  success,  and  vnli 
give  it  all  the  support  which  lies  in  our  power* 

'  One  object  (  Art.  6.)  is,  ^  to  open  a  communicatioa  with  all  those  societies 
with  which  geomphy  is  connected:*'  in  this  we  sIneeMlyrejokti because 
it  is  liberal  on  the  face  of  it;  and  because  we  believe  the  Geompnioal  aoad 
Statisdcal  Society  of  Paris,  and  also  another  fvty  in  that  Ayiiwn  eol^ 
lected  much  statistical  information,  which,  if  translated  and  pmted  ^  ha  a 
cheap  form,*'  would  be  usefol  in  this  coumry.  — ^  G>nd. 
'  7^  Labels  m  the  Zoological  Societfs  Gardeni.  —  Pray  suggest  that  these 
labels,  besides  bearing  the  name,  country,  and  year  of  introduction  or  scien- 
tific name  of  the  animal,  should  also  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  when^it 
has  been  a  donation.  This,  I  think,  is  the  least  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  donors ;  and  I  know  some  who  are  much  oifended  at  its  nciglect,  and 
will  not  repeat  their  gifts.  ^J,  M,  May  1.  1S30« 

7^e  Zoologuxd  Farm,  —  I  was  the  other  dav  at  the  Zoological  Farm, 
where  things  are  not  going  on  very  prosperously ;  for^  with  the  exception 
of  the  dromedary,  a  rein-deer,  and  the  llama,  which  are  come  down  for 
change  of  air,  the  stock  has  not  increased  since  last  autumn.  Some  new 
enclosures  have  been  made  this  spring  for  the  poultry,  and  two  huts,  which 
serve  as  shelter  for  some  of  the  sheep,  the  llama,  &c. ;  but,  as  Mr.  Burke 
observed  the  other  day  at  the  Meeting,  **  Subscribers  need  only  go  to  look 
at  the  farm,  to. see  what  a  miserable  concern  it  is."  With  its  locality,  of 
course,  you  are  well  acquainted;  the  shrubbery  walks  are  beauttfel,  and  the 
view  from  the  grounds  magnificent.  The  hen-houses,  rabbit-hutches, 
pigeon-houses,  &c.,  are  all  buut  in  the  neatest  manner,  but  the  stock  does 
not  appear  to  thrive.  Last  year  they  had  a  great  number  of  lop-eared  and . 
Anffora  rabbits,  for  some  of  which  the  most  enormous  prices  are  said 
to  have  been  given ;  but  diuring  the  winter  they  lost  a  few,  and  as  they 
do  not  permit  them  to  increase  during  the  winter  months,  their  stock  is  at 
present  diminished,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  affected  by  some  kind 
of  disease  in  their  coats,  which  makes  them  look  ragged  and  miserable. 

Their  poultry  does  not  appear  fine  of  its  sort,  except  a  few  handsome 
specimens  of  the  speckled  Poland.  The  Dorking  are  not  large;  the  tur- 
keys are  unhealthy;  and  from  their  whole  stock  they  have  only,  as  yet, 
produced  three  broods  of  chickens. 

The  pigeons  are  magnificent  of  their  kind,  and  appear  to  flourish ;  but 
the  ori^md  object  of  keeping  them  is  defeated,  in  their  bdng  suffered  to 
breed  together,  so  that  all  of  the  young  ones  are  cross-bred. 

A  few  Indian  cattle  (Zebus),  of  various  sizes,  a  young  deer  from  Rich* 
mond  Park,  some  half-bred  Cape  sheep,  an  Angorv.and  a  few  other  goats. 
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a  Shetland  pony,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  some  stiver  pheasants,  and  Cu* 
ra^ofi  buxls,  complete  this  collection,  the  future  expense  of  which  is  to  be 
Imited  to  1000/.  a  year,  it  having  hitherto  much  exceeded  that  sum.  Six 
men  are  employed  on  the  premises,  as  keepers,  watchmen,  gardeners,  &&, 
and  most  of  them  reside  in  the  house,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  two 
rooms  of  wiuch  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  subscribers.  There  is  a  small 
green-house  filled  with  plants,  which  go  to  decorate  the  garden  in  London ; 
and  a  fishpond,  which,  1  believe,  is  stocked  with  calp. 

This  u  all  I  can  tell  you  of  die  farm,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  is 
to  ''  preserve  the  different  races  of  British  animals  pure  and  distinct; " 
instead  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  rabbits,  they  are  now  all 
together :  and  thus  the  Society  is  paying  1000/.  a  year  in  order  to  main- 
tarn  diseased  rabbits  and  cross-bred  pigeons,  and  to  offer  a  country  resi- 
dence for  their  sickly  quadrupeds,  which  surely  might  be  obtained  at  a 
much  slighter  expense.  —  ConfideniiaL    May  39.  1830. 

The  Nightingale  was  heard  for  the  first  time  this  season  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  18th  of  April,  and  again  in  another  part  of  the  Regent's  P^ 
last  evening,  by,  Sir,  &c.  —  R,  O.    Sussex  Place,  April  20.  1830. 

It  was  heard  at  Bayswater  and  in  Kensington  Gardens  about  the  18th  or 
19th ;  there  are  now  (23d,  mid-day,)  two  birds  singing  in  Hopgood's  nur* 
seTy,  not  &r  fix>m  our  window,  most  delightfully;  and  in  the  evening  these 
birds  and  others  in  Kensington  Gardens  may  be  heard  from  Hyde  Park 
Ck>mer  to  Kensington  Gravd  Pits.  The  bird-catchers  are  already  watching 
in  the  lanes,  and  we  fear  will  succeed,  as  they  did  last  year,  in  capturing 
some  of  them.  We  certainly  think  the  l^slature  ought  to  forbid  bird- 
catchinff  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  round  St.  Paul's,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of^he  song  of  sinking  birds,  but  for  the  service  which  the  birxis  render 
to  gardens  by  keeping  down  the  insects.  —  Cond. 
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Middlesex. 
Arrival  of  the  Thrushes  and  Fieldfares.  —  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning, that  the  redwing  thrushes  and  fieldfare  arrived  earlier  last  autumn 
than  ever  I  knew  them  before.  On  the  Idth  of  September,  a  lai^ge  flock 
came  into  the  orchard  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  about  which  they  remained 
for  several  weeks,  feeding  on  the  yew  berries  and  haws,  which  were  plen- 
tiful there.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  fieldfares  arrivec^  and  they 
had  cleared  the  whole  of  the  berries  before  the  cold  weather  set  in ;  and  at 
the  time  that  the  snow  lay  so  Ions  on  the  eround,  they  were  so  distressed 
for  food  that  they  cleared  the  whole  of  tne  ivy  hemes  when  they  were 
scarcely  larger  than  shot,  so  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  ripe  ivy 
berry  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  this  year.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  the  case  about  here,  and  also  on  the  walls  on  and  near  Wimbledon 
Common  and  Putney  Heath.  I  have  this  spring  seen  but  one  summo*  bird 
of  passage,  the  willow  wren,  and  that  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Sith  of 
March.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A.  Sweet,    Pomona  Place,  Aprils. 

Surrey. 

Earfy  Appearance  of  Swallows.  —  On  the  Ist  of  this  month,  passing  along 
the  river-siae  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  I  observed  (with  others)  several  swal- 
lows, very  strong  and  lively,  flj^ng  close  to  the  water,  although  the  snow 
was  fallinff  rather  fast  at  tne  time.  Several  hot  days  had  preceded,  the 
latter  end  of  March  having  been  warm  and  fine,  which  might  nave  brought 
them  into  act^n :  none  have  appeared  since  that  I  know  of.  Supposing  th« 
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time  mentioned  to  be  an  early  appearance,  and  always  having  observed  the 
first  appearance  to  be  on  the  river,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  noting  it.  — 
-D.     Brentford^  Middlesex^  April  13. 

Kent. 

Birdi  (some  of  them  rare)  shot  and  collected  in  the  hnmediaie  Vicmity  of 

Xktrtfordy  during  the  last^  Winter :  — 

Strix  (Ttiis.  Lonff.eared  OwL    Shot  in  Dec.  T&ntalu<  iirneus,  Ibii.    A  beBUtiftil  specimen, 

bnchTbtus,  Short.eared  OwJ.  Shot  in  Oct  shot  in  Biendon  Hall  Park,  Bexley,  on  the 

O&iTus  Comix,  Hooded  Crow.    The  only  spe.  banlci  of  the  fiihpond. 

cimen  I  hare  seen  in  this  locality.  Haem&topus  ostrtlegiu,  Oyster-catcher. 

L6xia  GDOoothraiictes,  Hawflnch.    Rather  nu.  Lkem  martnus,  Bladcbacxed  OolL 

meroiu  this  winter  and  the  laat  nseVius,  the  Wagel. 

Aingilla  MontiAringHla,  BrambUng.     Sereral  ridibtindus,  B1aS.headed  OuIL 

came  under  my  obsenration.  cineriiriiu.  Red-legged  Gull. 

JfotacUIa  &]ba.  White  Wagtail ;  and  Mirma  Merg&nser,  Goosander.  Erith  marshet. 

Bo&rula,  Grey  WagtalL  Both  these  remain  C!&stor,  Dun  direr.    Dartford  marshes. 

all  the  winter  with  usl  alb^llus.  Smew.    Dartford  marshes. 

Rubtoa,  Whinchat ;  and  A\um  Cfgnua,  Wild  Swan, 

Rublcola,  Stonechat  Both  found  on  Dart.  f6sca.  Velvet  Duck, 

ford  Heath  evenr  month  in  the  year.  n\gra.  Scoter. 

Charftdrius  pluTiMis,  Golden  Plover.  Male  and  JkfarOfa,  Scaup  Duck.    Male  and  females 

female.  Tiuldnui,  Sheldiake. 

ifrdea  miOor,  Heron.     A  fine  ftdl.pluroaged  aciita,  Sea  Pheasant. 

male.*  llie  last  all  shot  on  Dartford  marshesi 
■tellkris.  Bittern.    Scarce  with  us. 

P.  8.  —  Although  I  have  personally,  for  the  last  three  years,  anxiously 
sought  after,  on  Dartford  Heath,  Bexley  Heath,  and  elsewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bouring locality,  the  JIfotacilla  provinciklis,  or  Dartford  warbler,  it  has  been 
without  success.  The  local  cognomen  of  this  little  bird  evidently  resulted 
from  chance,  and  the  more  indefatigable  research  of  that  eminent  omithoy 
logist  and  my  late  townsman  Dr.  Latham.  On  Saturday,  April  3.,  I  observed 
three  swallows  earlier  than  usual ;  and  to-day  heard  the  wryneck  ( Funx 
TorquiUa).  —  April  8.  The  ilfbtacllla  Lusclnia  (nightingale)  enlivened  us 
with  its  song  for  the  first  time,  last  evening,  in  serene  moonlight;  the 
.ffihindo  rip^ria  (sand  marten)  appeared  to-day.' — James  C,  Hurst,  Dart" 
fordy  April  8. 

Orobdnche  carulea,  — The  account  of  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  .th^ 
£pip&ctis  latiiblia  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  II.  p.  70.),  leads  me  to  send  vou  ^ 
statement  of  a  similar  fact  respecting  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  Orobanche 
csaHlesLj  and  which,  in  the  year  1821,  I  found  abundantly  in  some  of  the 
low  pastures,  and  also  some  specimens  in  an  elevated  dry  chalky  situation, 
at  Bishopsboume,  in  Kent.  I  had  for  man^  years  preceding  been  an  assi- 
duous collector  of  plants  in  this  and  various  parts  of  Kent,  and  never 
before  saw  it,  nor  have  I  since  met  with  it  again,  although  my  attention  hat 
been  directed  to  the  fields  in  which  I  found  it.  —  Anon,  Bishopsboujme, 
March  26.  1829. 


*  I  particularly  enumerate  this  bird  (which  was  run  down  by  a  boy,  and 
captured  in  Bexley  marshes),  from  discovering  in  his  stomach  a  very  large^ 
sized  mature  male  Jlfus  amphfbius  Linn,  (water  rat).  It  had  been  lately 
swidlowed,  occupying,  even  to  distension  (with  portions  of  partiall  v  digested 
fish), 'the  ventriculus  of  the  heron.  The  only  injury  apparent  to  the  animal 
was,  a  puncture  made  by  the  beak  of  the  bird  in  the  frontal  nart  of  the  skull, 
by  which  life  was  destroyed.  Oa  referring  to  the  only  works  I  have  in  my 
possession  on  ornithology,  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  so  large  a  creature 
as  the  rat  constituting  the  food  of  the  ij'rdea  genus.  I  think  it  appears  evi- 
dent (as  the  bird  was  in  good  condition,  and  other  food  in  the  stomach), 
that,  although  the  winter  nas  been  severe,  yet  necessity  did  not  enforce  such 
means  to  satisfy  its  hunger.  The  size  of  the  oesophagus  would  also  elicit  a 
contradiction  to  its  cap&ilitjr  of  such  distension,  if  the  proof  were  not  posi- 
dve.  No  evident  cause  of  its  easy  capture  existed,  but  the  probable  one, 
•f  rq>letion» 
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Embx. 

Oridlm  Qd»uk and LMa  CoccMraiiMtes. ^ On  the  10th  of  Blay.abril- 
liant  specimen  of  the  solden  oriole  was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper  of  H.  Greene* 
Esq.,  of  Lflwford  Hsdl,  near  Manningtree,  Essex.  It  had  in  its  stomach  the 
remains  of  a  iS'caratwe'us  Jlfelol^ntha,  and  sereral  small  green  caterpUlare. 
On  the  I4tb  of  May,  a  male  hawfinch  (L<^3Lia  Coccothraustes)  was  shot  in 
an  orchard  in  the  parish  of  Hkham,  Suflblk :  its  beak  was  of  a  fine  deep  blue 
colour.  ^  J.  jD.  Hoy.    Stoke  Nayland,  Sujfbik^  May  25. 

Bedfordshire. 

The  Northern  Diver  (Colymbus  gladaUt),  —  A  fine  specimen  of  this  very 
rare  bird  was  shot  in  tne  river  Ouse,  about  a  mile  from  Bedford,  on  the 
4tfa  of  February  last :  it  weighed  4  lbs.  5  oz.  It  has  been  stufied,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  person  who  shot  it .  —  ^.  If.  White,  H.  M,  C  2?nf- 
fird^  March  2Xk 

SUFFOEK. 

Hare  Birds,  kUled  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1829  and  1830,  in  Suf- 
folk, ami  on  the  Borden  of  Norfolk  and  Essex  :  — 

F&lco  OMffraga,  Sea  Eagle.     Shot  in   Stour  >   Lknu   mintitu*.    Little  GulL 
'  Wood,  near  Harwich.    Three  other  Urda,  winter  three  were  thet 

.  •ppareatly  of  liie  Mine  apecies,  flwHjented  Mixgiu  lerr^tor,    Rod4iceaited 
the  rivers  Stour  and  Orwell  for  some  time  Many  were  shot 

during  the  cold  weather.  Merffoaer,  GooMOider  7  Very 

IMlw  exAbbltoe,  Gieat  Aah.coloured  Shrike.  G6ator,  finnale  Ooomo.  J  both  in  the  salt. 

Near  Ipswich.  water  inlets  and  tmh  water.    Several 


fVeos  minor,  Um  Woodpecker.    In  a  garden  Tonng  males  came  mider  my  obsenratiea 

in  Ipswich.  La  a  change  of  plumage ;  showing  clcarii 

nl'idea  ^ycticorax,  Night  Heron.    End  of  Oc-  the   identity  of  M.  Merginser  and  M. 

tdber,  near  Mldestone,  Sallolk.  Cftstor. 

^nutgUciUls,Losg4^dU«iDook.   AduUaand  iHca  Allc.  Uttle  Auk. 

young.  FroceUkria  glacilills.  Fulmar  FeCrd. 

•tr^pera,  Otdwall.  peligica.  Stormy  Petrel, 

fftoea,  Vkvat  Duok.    Males,  females^  and  PhaUropus  iobktus.  Grey  Phalarope     1 

young.    About  thirty  were  seen  in'  the  THnga  pusUia,  Little  Sandpiper. 

Stoar.  near  Harwich  :  they  areso  expert  P<Sdioeps  ruhricdllis.  Red-necked  Grobe. 

in  diving  that  but  few  were  shot  obsc&rus.  Duskv  Grebe. 

XAOtit  CkUrictes,  Skua  Gull.  5tfimus  Cfnclut,  Water  OuseL 

Lkivut  gU6eas,  Glaucous  GulL  Oallinula  PonkM,  Spotted  Rail. 

Early  Arrival  of  Summer  Birds,  <Jt.  As  the  arrival  of  some  of  our  suiA- 

mer  migratory  birds  has  this  season  been  unusually  early^  I  send  you  a  list 

of  those  I  have  observed  in  this  neighbourhood :  — 

jMlTia  hippolUf,  Least  WUlow  Wren,  Mar.  18.  Sf Ivia  sali(^a.  Sedge  Waxtler       .   Apdl  2£ 

Inlnx  Torautlla,  Wryneck       -          .  .—  SL  Cficulus  candrus.  Cuckoo          -          .  _  95» 

^irtndo  ripjudn^  Sand  Marten.  A  lock  *  Sf  IrU  Sylvi^Ua,  Lesser  Wbitttfaroat    -  — «SL 

often          .             .             .    AprUL  sibilk^xTWood  Wren        -         -  — 86L 

Z.    rfistlca.  Chimney  Swallow.     Saw  J  JTiriiindo  Arbica,  Bfarient.    Sawserenl    —  fiS. 


fbur  .  .  —  SL      Musdcapa  QrUaUu,  Spotted  Flycatobcr. 

jtoudlU  lUva,  Ydlow  Wagtail  .—5.         Saw  one       (severaTseen  Mayl.)       - 

^flvU  TVAchltus,  Willow  Wren  .  ^  5.      Cbl6mba  T&rtur,  Turtle  Dore  -  —90. 


Amnici^rus,  Redstart          •  .  —  6.  Salvia  hort^nsis.  Greater  Peitycbapa  -  —  30L 

AtricnpUla,  Blackcap          .  .  —  7.            arundinkcea,  Reed  Warbler  -  Mw  4. 

Zusclnia.  NighUngale          .  .   —  9.  FOcoSubbiiteo,  Hobby             -  .  —  4l 

efa)«rea,€taeaterWUtetbraat  Saw        ^  Ltoius  OpUhrio,  Ked-backed  Shrike  .—7. 

one              -                •  -  —Id  /rir6ndo*i<>us.  Swifts.    Saw  several  .  —  la 

/latfda  minor,  Flekl  Lark          .  .  — 14.  Pi^rdix  Cotdmlx,  Quail        -         -  .  —  UL 

l^vla  Loeuslllla,  Grasshopper  Waibler  — 14.  Ckpcim61gus  europa^is,  Goataucker  ..  — 14. 


J.D.Hoy.     Stoke  Nayland,St^olk,  May  25.  IS30^ 
Herefordshire. 

'  A  Snipe  of  a  novel  Colour  was  shot  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  begio* 
ning  of  the  present  month,  which  is  now  in  my  possession ;  and  tiioti|fa, 
from  bein|[[  severely  hit,  it  is  badly  preserved,  yet,  as  I  cannot  idoitify  it  wHh 
any  descnbed  species,  I  value  it  as  a  curious  lusus  natune;  which,  I  am  of 
opmion,  it  must  be,  the  length  and  shape  of  the  bill,  and  the  difierent  marks 
on  the  head  and  body,  corresponding,  except  in  colour,  to  the  lines  and  ban 
on  the  plumage  of  the  common  snipe  (5c<51opax  Galling).     The  length  of 
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the  bird  is  1 1)  m. ;  the  bill,  which  is  1^  in.  long,  is  ydlow,  with  a  brown  tip  t 
the  lines  on  the  head  are  of  a  dirty  buff  and  clusky  brown  colour ;  the  chin 
is  of  a  pale  reddish  buff;  the  breast  yellowish  brown,  and  the  b^y  whke« 
The  back  of  the  neck»  back,  scapulars,  and  taiUcovertsaic  of  varioua  shades 
of  brown,  ydilow,  and  bright  oiestnut.  The  lesser  corerts  of  the  winga 
and  quill  fl^ithers  are  a  light  dusky  brown ;  the  tail-feathers  are  barred  wim 
brown,  chestnut,  white,  and  yellow ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  a  light  yellowish 
brown.  The  plumage  is  altogether  composed  of  delicate  and  pleasing  light 
shades  of  the  colours  described.  I  am,  Sir,  &c^-^/.  A,  Harvey »  Jijngtw^ 
Merefbrdtkiref  Jan.  25. 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire  PhUotopMcal  Sodeitf,  —  The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Tork« 
shire  Philosophical  Society  was  held,  for  the  first  tmie,  on  the  2d  of  V^^^ 
in  the  theatre  of  the  new  museum ;  which  building  is  now  completed,  and 
reflects  equal  credit  upon  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  its  projectora^ 
being  alike  an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  county. 

The  Yorkshire  museum  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  about  three  acres,  part 
of  the  site  of  the  once  rich  and  powerful  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  which,  sjnce 
the  dissolution,  has  been  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  was  munificently 
granted  by  His  late  Majesty,  in  1827,  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. The  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  occupy  the  north-western  side  of 
the  enclosure;  the  Roman  multangular  tower  and  ancient  city  walls  sepa-^ 
rate  it  from  the  city  to  the  south-east.  On  an  eminence  in  the  centre,  the 
museum  rears  its  noble  front,  looking  down  upon  the  river,  and  to  the  ei^ 
tensive  landscape  beyond.  The  entrance  to  Uie  erounds,  firom  the  dty»  if 
bv  a  Doric  gateway,  or  propylaeum,  opening  out  ofLendal  Street.  On  each 
side  of  the  walk  leading  thence  to  the  museum,  the  ground  is  appropriated 
to  a  botanic  garden,  which  is  designed  to  combine  ornament  with  scientific 
utility.  The  remainder  of  the  enclosure  is  laid  out  and  planted  with  a  view 
to  picturesque  embellishment,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  favour- 
able display  of  the  venerable  remains  oi^  antiquity  which  adoni  and  conse« 
crate  the  ground. 

The  firont  of  the  museum  extends  102  fl.,  and  was  designed  b^  WlUiam 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  R.A.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  four  Grecian  Doric 
columns  (3  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  21  fl.  6  in.  high),  extendmg  35  ft.,  and  pro- 
jecting 10  ft.,  with  bold  steps  all  round  it.  The  space  on  each  side  of^the 
portico,  which  is  terminated  by  an  antse  pilaster,  has  three  windows,  oma^ 
mented  by  suitable  architraves.  A  bold  massive  Grecian  pediment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  columns,  and  the  entablature  continues  the  whole  length  of 
the  fi-ont,  and  returns  round  the  ends  of  this  building,  which  is  about  24  fL 
wide.  These  ends  have  an  antae  pilaster  at  each  angle,  supporting  a  massive 
architectural  screen  to  the  roof,  imitated  from  the  cboragic  monument  6£ 
Thrasyllus^  at  Athens.  The  whole  of  this  building  is  fiiced  with  Hackness 
stone,  fix>m  the  quarries  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.Johnstone,  Bart.,  the  gift  of  the 
munificent  proprietor,  and  also  the  sides  of  the  back  buildings,  which  are 
lower  than  the  front. 

From  the  portico,  the  entrance  into  the  building  is  by  spacious  foldio^ 
doors,  with  a  light  over  them,  resembling  that  over  the  door  or  the  Ftaltheon 
at  Rome. 

The  internal  arrangements  were  principally  founded  on  a  design  made  hy 
Mr.  Sharp,  in  1825,  and  subsequently  much  enlarged  and  improved.  The 
hall  is  89ft.  6  in.  by  18ft.  6in.  The  floor  is  formed  of  scag^la  pUttter,  by 
Mr.  Ellison,  in  imitation  of  porphyry.  The  walls  resemble  stone ;  and  the 
ceiling,  being  divided  into  bold  panels,  gives  the  whole  a  very  massive  and 
suitable  effect.  On  tiie  right  of  the  hall  is  the  librarv,  31  ft.  9  in.  by  ISft. 
6  in. :  here  the  books  and  miscellaneous  antiquities  bdonging  to  the  Society 
are  deposited.    A  door  on  the  left  of  the  library  leads  to  the  staircase  and 
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council-room .  Directly  opposite  the  front  door,  correspoDding  ibldiDg  doors' 
lead  into  the  theatre  or  lecture-room,  35  ft.  by  44  ft.  This  beautiftu  room 
is  ornamented  by  six  Corinthian  columns  and  four  pilasters,  supporting 
beams  enriched  by  guilloche  ornaments,  dividing  the  ceiling  into  four  prin- 
cipal compartments,  in  each  of  which  are  two  rows  of  deoi  caissons;  tnose 
of  the  two  middle  divisions  are  filled  with  ground-glass,  through  wfatdi  the 
room  is  lighted.  By  a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance,  diese  lights  can 
be  instantly  obscured  by  shutters,  at  the  command  of  die  lecturer,  whenever 
any  experiments  require  to  be  performed  in  the  dark.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators,  which  are  equally  handsome  and  commodious,  gradually  descend 
from  the  level  of  the  entrance-hall  towards  the  table  of  the  lecturer,  situated 
opposite  the  entrance,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  basement  floor.  The 
Tower  part  of  the  lecture-room  is  rusticated,  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  and 
part  ot  the  floor  are  in  imitation  of  stone.  On  the  r^t  and  left  of  the  lec- 
ture-room, and  communicadng  with  it,  are  spacious  apartments,  51  ft.  6  m. 
long,  by  18  ft.  6  in.  wide,  for  the  collections  in  zoology  and  mineralogy;  the 
former  containing  a  suite  of  nearl;^  10,000  specimens  of  British  rocks  and 
fossils,  arranged  m  the  order  of  their  posidon  in  the  earth ;  the  latter  exhi- 
biting above  2000  minerals,  classed  according  to  their  chemical  relations. 
At  the  back  of  the  lecture-room,  and  connecting  the  two  lateral  rooms,  is 
die  museum  for  zoolo^,  44  ft.  by  22  ft.,  in  which  the  foreign  and  British 
quadrupeds,  birds,  repmes,  fishes,  shells,  insects,  and  corallines,  which  the 
Society  possesses,  are  systemadcally  displayed.  These  three  rooms  are 
lighted  by  plate-glass  skylights,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  thdr  purpose : 
they  are  at  present  only  partially  fitted  up,  as  the  fimds  of  the  Society  do 
ilot  allow  or  more  being  done. 

The  fi*ont  building  has  an  upper  story,  containing  three  spacious  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  keeper  of  die  museum,  and  another 
to  the  valuable  collection  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  property  of  the  cura- 
tor of  that  department,  James  Atkinson,  Esq.  llie  whole  of  the  building, 
except  the  basement,  is  peeled  by  stones  erected  by  Mr.  Haden  of  Trow- 
bridge, and  by  Mr.  Pickersgill  of  York.  Preparations  are  made  for  lighting 
the  whole  with  gas.  A  con^derable  part  of  the  internal  finishings  luve 
been  executed  under  the  gratuitous  direction  of  Mr.  Pritchett. 

The  basement  story  contains  a  laboratory ;  accommodation  for  the  lec- 
turer, immediately  communicating  with  the  lecture-room ;  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  sub-curator;  and  a  long  gallery,  containing  the  architectural  fitig- 
ments  of  the  abbey  discovered  in  die  late  excavations.  A  curious  old  fire- 
place, belonging  to  the  abbey,  is  preserved  in  its  original  position,  in  one  of 
the  basement  rooms,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  object  to  the  antiquary. 
The  room  being  necessarily  nearly  dark,  a  gas-light  is  fixed  to  throw  a  reeble 
lig;ht  upon  this  relic,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  it  excites.  (^York- 
shire Gazette.) 

hilium  Martagon. —  This  plant,  though  not  generally  admitted  into  the 
British  Flora,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  one  published  by  Dr.  Hull 
of  Manchester.  I  have  a  specimen  nrom  a  wood  near  Kirby  Fleetham, 
where  it  grows  to  all  appearance  wild. — J.E.L.  Richmond,  March  4}, 

Cumberland. 

WUd  Swan*  on  the  Lakes,  —  The  queen  of  lakes,  in  our  northern  Tempe,' 

Winandermere,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called),  Windermere,  and  the  neighs 

bouring  lakes,  Esthwaite  and  Coniston,  have  had  the  honour  of  a  lengthened 

visit  from  a  pHBUty  oi lakers*,  who,  too  fiishionable  to  follow  in  the  track  of 


*  *  As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  understand  the  meaning  of  laken,  I 
bc§  to  explain,  that  tourists  to  the  English  lakes  are  so  denominated  in  the 
vicinity  or  these  beautiful  and  picturesque  pieces  of  water. 
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cnrdtnary  tourists,  have  chosen  the  present  inclement  season  for  their  jour- 
ney, and  air  and  water  as  their  vehicles.  They  have  taken  aquatic  excuF*' 
sions  every  day  since  their  arrival ;  and,  indeed,  live  on  the  lakes,  whece  thdi^ 
stately  com|iany,  oaring  their  white  barges  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark  blue 
waters,  is  much  admired :  their  noble  and  graceful  appearance  indicate  high 
rank  in  dieir  station.  Their  title  is  if  nas ;  and*  they  belong  to  the  Cay  strian 
family  of  swans,  a  wild  horde,  who  possess  large  territories  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  The  present  party  consists  of  about 
30  individuals,  against  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  sot,  war  has  been  unjustly 
wa^,  and  some  of  them  have  lost  their  harmless  lives.  One  of  them, 
which  came  into  my  possession,  measared  5  ft.  in  length,  7  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  weighed  19  lbs.  The  peculiarity  of  formation  of  the  windpipe  in  the 
wild  swan  has  been  described  by  more  competent  writers,  therdbre  I  shall 
not  touch  upon  it.  At  a  future  time,  I  may,  perhaps,  furnish  you  with 
notices  of  several  other  visitorB  of  these  lakes,  who  deserve  ornithological 
attention  fh>m  the  imfrequency  of  their  wanderings  to  our  inland  parts,  if! 
you  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magiazine.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — 
Philagroi.    E.L^Jan,S\. 

Nathe  Gold,  — -  Casualties,  if  attended  to,  might  often  impart  important 
hints ;  and  these,  followed  up,  conduct  to  some  valuable  end.  The  late  Mr» 
Ireton  of  Ireton  Hall,  in  Cumberlai\4>  informed  me,  that,  in  carving  a  pullet 
which  had  been  reared  on  his  farm,  he  discovered  a  pallet  of  native  sold  in 
contact  with  the  breast-bone :  it  was  nearly  half  an  inch  square ;  and  the  pro-^ 
bability  is,  that  the  fowl  had  picked  it  up  from  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  wnich 
flowed  through  part  of  his  estate. — J.  Murray.    Carmarthen^  April  2. 

Hampshire. 
A  fine  Leopardy  a  striped  Hyeena  (a  superb  animal),  and  several  antelopes, 
have  been  just  landed  here  from  the  Wolf  brig,  a  present  from  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  to  His  Majesty.  Owing  to  the  ship  beins  nearly  wrecked  at 
the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  animals  were  nearly  destroyed :  the  ante^ 
lopes  were  so  weak,  that  we  sailors  brought  them  ashore  in  tneir  arms ;  the 
leopard  was  perfectly  tame,  being  at  large  on  board  ship.  ~  H,  S,  Ports'^ 
mouth,  March  18. 


Art.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Wales. 

Longevity  of  Men  and  Women, — Sir,  I  have  sent  you  the  following  cases 
of  very  advanced  age,  which  have  occurred,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  principality.  I  should  suppose  that  they  are  not  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles ;  for  the  deaths  here  noticed  average  about 
1  out  of  20 :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  is' 
not  very  populous ;  and  tiiese  deaths  mostiy  occurred  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion, which  IS  very  remarkable  for  salubrity : — Catherine  Hushes  of  Corwen, 
85 ;  William  Pritchard,  Anglesey,  92 ;  SirW.  C.  De  CresDigny,%laenpademyn, 
97 ;  Rev.  E.  Herbert,  Caernarvonshire,  83;  William  Rowland,  Caernarvon- 
shire, 88  $  Robert  Owen,  Caernarvonshire,  91 ;  John  Jones,  Brecknock,  92 ; 
Dorothy  Jones,  Denbi^,  104;  Hugh  Rowlands,  Esq.,  Caernarvon,  80^ 
Jane  Hiighes,  Beaumaris,  87  \  Arabella  Jones,  Anglesea,  82 ;  Mary  Jones, 
Glamorganshire,  97.  These  are  all  well  authenticated,  as  I  copied  them 
from  the  provincial  Welsh  papers  as  they  severally  appeared.  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  deaths  in  the  principality  which  occurred  within  the  present 
quarter,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Cambrian  quarterly,  I  find  that,  out  of  40, 
there  were  3  above  20,  6  above  30,  2  above  40,  7  above  50,  3  above  60, 
8  above  70,  6  above  80,  4  above  90,  and  1  above  100 :  giving  to  each  of  the 
40  an  average  of  64.  As  the  study  of  man  is  the  most  noble  branch  of 
natural  liistory,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  your  correspondents  would 
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fiinusb  )Foii  wkh  a  tabie  of  thk  soit,  ribowinff  the  (fiflference  of  longenty  in 
the  viirious  portiona  of  the  British  empire.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  L,D,C. 
Oxford^  Jpnl  4» 


Art.  v.    Natwrai  History  m  Scotland. 

Hare  PlatUt  m^enout  to  the  Pariah  of  Xibpmdie^  m  PerihMrr.-^^, 
Permit  me  to  point  out  the  habitats  of  a  few  of  the  rare  plants  in  this  parish, 
vhich  may  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  botany  among  your  readers,  and  m^ 
induce  others  of  your  contributors  to  fiimish  similar  lists  from  thdr  respect- 
ive parishes  throughout  Perthshire;  a  county  which,  from  its  varied  sur- 
face, produces  as  many  rare  and  interesting  plants  as  any  in  the  island :  — 

QnmvBtOi  aurmek.    DeoofGotheM.  Pitfit  qaadrtfblia.    Lla&orBalam«. 

FtlulkrU  globaUfara.    Whitemyn  Dam.  TrienUJto  eui^psNii.    Foulfonl  Wood. 

giaon  inunAtum.    Whltemjm  Dun.  Bjcaefunw  n^ger.    RaH  HilL 

JimnA  nuuncultfidet.    Wbitemyre  Dam.  C&iduiu  MariftiM.    Den  of  KUapindie. 

ite«ida  ICltea.    West  aide  Aimat  Park.  Cichinrluin  mtjbui.    AnnalFSark. 

£upb6rtria  ezlsua.    Den  of  Pitroddie  Primula  ellktior.    Ltnn  of  fialmvre. 

Uabenkria  cordata.    HillofShanry.  Atpi<ftum  2>ry6|iteri«.    Lulywcll  Park. 

ov&ta.    Wooda,  Annat  Park.  Tbtnua  il'cyDoa.    Old  paabne  and  nxka  Mar 

▼India    WhJteinyre.  Sbanry. 

Botr^chinin  Lunkria.    Grem  paatuic^  UUl  ol 
OaaconbalL 

I  have  found  several  rare  plants  in  the  neighbonrinff  parishes,  not  included 
in  the  above  Ibt,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  noticed  by  ouiers  of  your  botanical 
Qontributors.  More  extensive  and  more  interesting  lists  of  this  nature  might 
be  furnished  from  the  north  and  west  parishes  of  the  county,  than  what  is 
produced  in  the  parish  of  Kilspindie,  I  am»  Sir,  &c.  —  Wm.  Gorric.  Amei 
Gardens,  Feb.  16. 

A  Ptar  of  Siskin  Pindiet  (l<Vingilla  spinas  Z.)  have  hatched  viotfa  roe  this 
season,  a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence.  A  naturalist  here  informs  me  that 
it  is  the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge.  They  have  often 
been  crossed  with  canaries.  The  young  have  left  the  nest  about  a  week 
ago :  there  were  three  of  them,  but  one  is  since  dead;  the  otho*  two  are 
thriving  well,  and  can  now  eat  of  their  own  accord.  The  old  ones  have  got 
a  nest  aeain :  their  egp  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  qnringly  marked  with  dm 
spots,  which  are  thickest  at.  the  round  end  3  the  nest  is  small,  but  neatly 
built.  They  are  a  very  familiar  bird,  sitting  upon  your  hand,  and  feeding; 
whither  also  the  young  come,  and  aire  fed  by  their  parents.  I  have  ^ 
many  other  nests,  but  none  of  them  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice;,  bemg 
jpiite  common.  I  may  mention  that  the  birds  Imve  liberty  to  fly  about 
m  a  room,  and  that  they  build  in  whin,  broom,  and  fir  branches,  fixed  like 
bushes  and  trees  on  the  floor.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  John  MUne,  Edxnbwrgk^ 
June  !• 


Art.  VL    Calendar  of  Nature. 
Scotland. 


Diagram,  showing  tibe  Motion  of  the  Mercunr  in  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer, and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  every  Ten  Days 

•  in  the  Months  of  June  and  July ;  also  the  Mean  of  the  minimum  Tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  Mean  Temperature,  within  6  in.  of  a  South  Brick  Wall, 
the  Thermometer  being  shaded ;  the  Depth  of  Rain  in  the  Pluviometer, 
and  the  Quantity  of  Moisture  evaporated  in  the  Evaporating  Gauge, 

.  during  the  same  period :  as  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Annit 
Gardens,  Perthshire,  N.  Lat.  56°  23^^ ;  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  172  fL, 
and  15  miles  from  the  Coast ;  beii^  the  Mean  of  daily  Observatioiifi  ai 
10  o'clock  Morning  and  10  o'clock  Evening. 
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The  double  lines,  marked  6,  show  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter ;  isw,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  near  a  south  garden-wall ; 
t,  the  mean  temperature  in  the  open  air  and  m  the  shade ;  dy  the  dew-point; 
and  mm,  I,  the  mean  of  the  minimum  temperature  in  the  open  air  at  mght. 

The  coldest  day  in  June  was  on  the  14th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day 
47®;  extreme  cold  throughout  the  month  38®;  wind  E.  The  warmest  day 
in  June  was  the  27th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  59*5° ;  extreme  heat 
65° ;  wind  8,  ^.  There  were  only  5  days  of  brilliant,  and  12  of  partial,  sun- 
shine; 13  days  were  cloudy.  The  wind  blew  from  the  E.  and  N.  E.  on 
6  days ;  from  the  8.  and  S.  E.  on  3  days ;  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  on  7  days ; 
and  from  the  W.  and  S.W.  on  10  days ;  and  from  due  E.  on  5  days.  There 
were  loud  westerly  winds  on  the  1st  and  2d,  and  thunder  and  lightning  on 
the  28th.  The  coldest  day  in  July  was  on  the  2d :  mean  temperature  of 
that  day  5 1-5°;  minimum  temperature  for  the  month  46®.  The  warmest  day 
in  July  was  on  the  28th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  71® ;  extreme  heat 
88® ;  Yriad  W.  There  were  7  days  of  brilliant,  and  6  days  of  partial,  sun- 
shine ;  18  days  were  cloudy.  The  wind  blew  fitun  easterly  points  on  10  days, 
fnd  from  westerly  points  on  21  days.  There  was  a  loud  gale  of  westerly 
wind  on  the  19th,  and  long-continued  peals  of  tlmnder  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  30tfi.  The  mean  temperature  of  June  was  54*4®,  or  nearly 
3®  below  an  ordinary  mean ;  that  of  July  was  59*5®,  or  just  1®  lower  than 
on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  May,  vegetation  was  something  in  arrear.  The  low  tem- 
VoL.  III.  -<-  No.  1 5.  G  G 
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perature;  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  retarded  its  progress  throoehout  the 
month  of  June.  The  laburnum  came  in  flower  on  the  6th,  and  the  mul- 
berry in  leaf  on  the  9th,  4  days  later  than  last  year;  the  Buddies  globosa  on 
the  )i5th,  or  9  days  later  than  last  year;  and  the  Tradcscdntia  discolor  on 
the  86th,  The  wheat-fly  began  to  appear,  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  by 
the  22d ;  and  the  temperature  falling  to  38^  in  the  open  air,  on  ^e  eFening 
of  that  day,  the  first  crop  of  these  marauders  was  killed  outright.  It  was 
prevented  from  laying  its  eggs  on  the  wheat-ear,  by  brisk  winds»  except  on 
the  evenings  of  the  23d  (when  they  were  only  a  few  hours  in  the  fly  state), 
and  on  the  evenings  of  the  27th,  29th,  and  30th  :  so  that  the  early  part  of  the 
crop  has  not  been  so  severel;^  injured  as  last  vear.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  July,  the  air  was  exceecungfy  moist ;  and,  till  near  the  end,  the  tem- 
perature was  low,  the  atmosphere  cloudy,  and  rains  frequent  though  sel- 
dom heavy:  plants,  consequently,  elongated  without  maturation.  The 
white  smgfe  campanula  (Campanula  persicifdlia)  opened  its  blossom  on  the 
8th,  the  same  day  as  last  year ;  and,  like  last  year,  it  was  late  in  July  before 
hay-cutting  could  commence,  by  reason  of  the  rains.  Peas  that  brairded 
in  the  field  on  the  31st  of  March  came  in  flower  on  the  12th,  a  period, 
from  the  time  of  brairding,  of  103  days :  mean  temperature  of  that  period 
50*8^.  China  wheat  seeds  from  Mr.  Loudon,  sown  on  the  24th  of  March, 
brairded  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  came  in  the  ear  in  the  open  ground  on  the 
12th  of  July,  a  period,  from  the  time  of  brairding,  of  93  days :  mean  tem- 

aure  of  that  period  51°.  The  ^dSrdeum  nudum  seeds,  also  from  Mr.' 
ion  last  year,  that  brairded  in  the  field  at  the  same  time  with  common 
barley,  came  in  the  ear  also  at  the  same  time  on  the  16th;  a  period,  from 
the  time  of  brairding  (p.  392.),  of  101  days :  mean  temperature  of  that 
period  5\'5^,  Oats  which  brairded  on  the  24th  of  April,  came  in  the  ear  on 
die  24th ;  a  period,  from  the  time  of  brairding,  of  91  days:  mean  tempera- 
ture of  that  period  52*9^.  Last  jear,  oats  came  in  the  ear  in  74  days,  in  the 
same  park,  irom  the  time  of  brau'ding;  but  the  temperature  was  1-6^  higher, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  soil  less  copious,  during  the  eaxly  sta^  of  the 
plant^s  growth.  The  wheat  A^phis  appeared  to  join  the  Cecidomyia  tritid 
in  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Carse  farmer  on  the  28th  and  29th :  a  thunder 
storm,  with  a  hea\7  fall  of  rain,  swept  them  off  on  the  evening  of  the  30di, 
and  left  the  maggots,  and  their  black  foes  the  ichneumons,  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  ear.  During  these  t^o  days,  the  ears  in  many  fields  were  lite- 
rally covered  with  the  brown-coloured  A^his :  they  now  lie  dead  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  except  on  awned  or  bearded  wheat,  where  they  have 
been  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  — 
A.G.    Aug,  2. 


Art.  VII.    Instructions  for  the  Collection  of  Get^agical  Specimens. 
(Copy  of  a  Paper  issued  by  the  Geological  Society.) 

1.  The  Oeolo^cal  Society  b^s  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  collec- 
tors, that  the  chief  objects  of  their  research  should  be  specimens  of  all 
those  rocks,  marls,  or  clays,  which  contain  shells,  plants,  or  any  sort  of 
petrifaction. 

2.  The  petrifactions  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  united  with  pordons  of 
the  rock,  sand,  or  clay,  in  which  they  are  found ;  it  being  more  desirable 
that  the  mass  should  be  examined  carefully  when  brought  to  Englaiid,than 
that  any  separation  of  the  shells  should  be  attempted  at  the  time  of  their 
collection.  This  inmnction,  however,  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  in 
which  >  the  shells  fall  readily  from,  their  surrounding  matrix ;  but,  in  this 
event,  great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  petri&ctionsy  by  rolling  tfa(^  in 
paper,  or  some  soft  material. 

3.  If  several  varieties  of  stone  are  sben  in  the  same  cliff  or  quarry,  and 
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pafdcularij  if  they  contain  any  petrifactions,  specimens  of  each  should  be 
taken,  and  numbered  according  to  their  order  of  succession ;  marking  the 
uppermost  No.  1.,  and  thence  descending  with  Nos.  2,  3,  &c.,  making  as 
correct  an  estimate  as  time  will  permit,  of  the  thickness  of  the  beds.  None 
of  these  specimens  need  be  more  than  3  in.  square,  and  one  and  a  half  or 
two  thick.  (Jg.  lOd.) 
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4.  If  the  rocks  are  stratified,  that  is,  divided  into  beds,  state  whether 
they  are  horizontal,  inclined,  or  twisted.  K  inclined,  observe  pretty  nearly  at 
what  angle,  and  to  what  point  of  the  compass  they  dip ;  if  twisted,  a  sketch, 
however  alight,  is  desirable.  —  N.  B.  The  true  dip  can  seldom  be  ascer- 
tiuned  vrithout  examining  the  beds  on  more  sides  than  one.    (J!g.  109.) 


a^rinoutal  Bed$. 


MimeUnedBedt.    JHpVP. 


7\Bit/fd  BedM. 


6.  One  kind  of  rock  is  occasionally  seen  to  cross  and  cut  through  the 
beds  of  another.  In  such  a  case,  observe  whether  the  beds  are  in  the  same 
plane  on  each  side  of  the  intruding  rock ;  if  not,  mark  the  extent  of  the 
disturbance,  and  also,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  stone 
of  which  the  beds  are  composed,  at  those  points  where  they  touch  the 
intruding  rock.    Take  specimens  firom  the  junction,  and  »nn1f<»  a  sketch  of 

It.   (/g.iio.) 
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Famlt,  or  Didoeated  BtdB, 
Bock  A  cmUin^  4krougk  other  rocks. 


6.  Where  there  are  wells,  get  a  list  of  the  beds  sunk  throu^  in  diggiQg 
them ;  specifying  the  thickness  of  each  stratum  in  its  order,  aom  the  sur^ 
&ce  downwards. 

7.  In  volcanic  districts,  procure  a  list  of  the  volcanoes  now  or  recently 
in  action,  and  of  those  which  are  extinct;  stating  their  position,  their  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  or  any  great  lake ;  the  extent,  nature,  and,  if  possible, 
the  age,  of  particular  streams  of  lava,  or  the  relative  age  of  different 
streams :  also,  whether  the  lava  currents  conform  to  the  valleys,  or  are 
seen  at  different  heights  above  the  present  rivers;  and  also  if  any  gravel 
|)ed8  be  discoverable  beneath  the  streama  of  Uyb,    (Jg.  1 1 1.) 

G  G  2 
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B.  Note  the  names  of  all  places  knowD  to  contain  coal,  bitimieny  sah, 
alabaster,  metallic  ores,  or  any  yaluable  minerals,  specifying  their  eadcBt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  rodks  in  which  they  occur ;  but  do  not  bring  awaf 
laige  quantities  of  iron  ore,  spar,  salt,  &c. 

9.  In  cases  of  coal-fNts,  specimens  of  the  coal  itsdf  anid  of  the  beds 
passed  through  to  obtain  it  (especially  when  phmta  hare  been  fbond)  wilt 
oe  valuable.  State  whether  limestone,  iron  ore,  or  springs  of  bikanicn  are 
found  near  the  coal ;  and  if  the  limestone  contains  shells,  aillect  abundance 
of  them. 

10.  Make  particular  enquiries  whether,  in  di^pstg  gravel-pits,  or  beds  of 
surfiice  clay,  mud,  and  sand,  the  workmen  are  m  me  habit  of  finding  any 
bones  of  quadrupeds ;  and  obtain  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  selecting 
particularly  teeth  and  vertebrae. 

11.  Search  also  for  bones  in  cracks  of  rodu»  and  in  caverns.  In  the 
latter,  the  lowest  pits  or  hollows  are  most  likely  to  contain  bones;  and  iC 
the  solid  rock  be  covered  with  a  crust  of  spar  or  marl^  break  thro^gh  ii;; 
and  dig  out  any  bones,  horns,  or  pebbles  finom  beneath.    {Jig,  1X2.) 

\%.  Observe  if  the  I 


of  the  country  be  «tre«ed 
over  with  huge  bloeba  of 
stone;  remark  whether  theae 

blocks  are  angular  or  rounded^ 
and  whether  they  are  of  the 
same  or  a  different  natui^ 
from  the  stratum  oii  whiek 
thev  are  laid.  If  the  lattec^ 
endfeavour  to  trace  them  Xa 
their  native  bed.  Kole  the 
did^rent  heights  at  ndiich 
gravd  is  ibuiMl,  and  whether 
orjjuS  it  is  eomposed  ^  the^ 
vl&  rocks  as  the  adjoining 
country. 

13.  Nautnal  collectors  are  requested  to  separate  and  preserve  any  aheUs 
or  corals  which  may  be  brought  up,  either  with  the  ieftd  or  the  an^^Kir; 
notai^  the  depth  and  the  localitjr. 

14.  On  eoasts  where  there  is  a  considerable  ebb  tide^  and  where  the 
shore  consists  of  rocks  or  clay  containing  ibssik,  seme  of  the  best  of  theso 
pttrifiielioas  mnybe  lodced  for,  by  breaking  up  wkh  a  pick-axe  the  sheMig^ 
beds  exposed  at  low  water. 

15.  m  makiBg  sections^  or  memorandums,  distinguish  YftH  upon  the 
eoast^  between  masses  which  have  simply  slipped -and  fallen  «wa^,  and  4h^ 
eetd  cliffitsekf: 

l-^.  When  drift  wood  is  laet  with  at  sea,  colktot  pieces  of  itc  note  the 
k»^tude  and  latitude,  the  distance  ftom  the  nearest  land,  and  the  dicecdoft 
of'  the  ctmeBt  h^  which  it  has  4>een  borne.  £samine  well  the  atafee  of  the 
iloftKingmass,  and  see  whether  any  rooto' or  leaves  be  attached  to  it. 

l^\  Every  spedmen  ahooki  be  bbdied  cm  the  spet^  ^nr^.wooi^iiijet 
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collection  as^pdaublc!*  mul  then  rolled  in  stpoi^  paper,  or  any  soft  material^ 
to  protect  its  edges. 

18.  A  heavy  hammer:  to  btie^k  off  the  specimens  from  the  rock,  and  a 
amaller  one  to  trim  them  into  8hM)e,  are  inaispensable.  If  the  larger  ham- 
mer haye  a  pick  at  one  end,  itwiU  he  .found  rei^  usefiil  m  diggitg  up  and 
flaking  off  tnose  thin  shaly  hed^wlikh  usually  contam  th&be^  preserved 
sheUs,  ^c.    A  chisel  or  two  are  also  desirable. 

1^'  ^the  recoramendatioa/exjprMed.  in  the  instruction  -Nou  I,  may  be 
repeated :  —  That  it  should  be  a  general  maxim  with  geological  joafiectars 
to  direct  their  principal  attention  to  the  procuring  of  fossil  organic  remains, 
bMh  animak  and  vegetable;  These  are  always  of  valae  wliea  broogfaC  from 
dsrtitit* oountmB,  especiallj^ when  tbear  localities  are  carefiitty  marked; 
but  when;  the  rocka  contam  no  petrifications,  very  small  spedmeas- are 
sufficient. 

%*  M  boons  ta  be  addressed  to  W.  Lonsdale^  £sq.  Cnralor^  Geo* 
iDgi^  Aedely,!  Somerset  House,  London.  . 

.  >  Xitmd^  Febmary  19. 18S0. 
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"^WltBRjonamd  RiU&fCs Picture  of  Ommked Katiire.^l  el>ject  to  several 
licoiv^ot  pasBlM  in  your  review  of  this  work.  -^  Vol.  U.  p.  849.  **  ^t 
libn^  iiv«s  ^  6Mr  in  Africa^  Imming  deserts.'*  This  is  so  &f  from  bem^ 
the  cas^  that  the  tioH  is  alao  found  in  the  oomparalively  fine  donates  of 
KoMwra  Indiaand  Southern  Africa.  —  P.  349.  '<  The  camels  of  the  Old 
W«ltld'be)ongtd' the  warmer  half  of,  the  temperate  zone*-"  Ace  they  not 
iMind'in'fhe  totvid  Mne  too  ?  From.a^hat  is  said  (p^S50.)  of.  the  ox'  and 
MRyO)  ^kKf^ekfykna  infereaee  is,  that  the  fofsnei;  is  nec^iar  to  the  temperate 
sbtte«y  add  tbaftiia  place  in  the  torrid  !Eone  is  suppb^  buffalo;  but 

th^oCras'Well-  as'tne  boflhio  abounds  hi  the  torrid  zone,  and  more  than 
«neME»tevis  fbund  wild  in  India.  ;<  The  horse  (p.  350.)  is"  not  ^  fi^nnd 
wikl  k  AraMa,'^  neithsr,  I  b^ere,  "^  in  Java ; "  nor  is  ""  the  bear'.'  (p.  350.) 
veoulftl^  ^  tb  the  oolilast  half  of  the  temperate  zone,"  three  species  bdini| 
lbuiidiil»  Inland  its  islands,  fe  the  same  page  (350.)^  <«  the  dog?  is  s^3 
CO  i^xMsid  from  the**'  snow  to  ^e  torrid  zone,  terminating  with  the  jackall  and 
hynha ;  **•  but  the  hyaena  has  been  pix>perly  se{>arated.from  the  genus  Ckagf 
and  not  <o«iiy  <sie' the  jaekaU  and  it  found  in  the  tonid  zone,  but  the 
wdlf  and  wdd  dog  dlso.-*P.85a  Again,  '5  the  cat  genus,"  *<  towajda 
tba  ttiMe  of  the  temperate  aone,  diminisbes  into  itte  wild  cat."  The 
wild  cat,  however,  the  verv  type  of  our  domestic  one,  I  have  often 
eeen  hv  the  -woods  of  Southern  Indku  In  the  sasD^  page,  the  '^ stork" 
is '^dly  enough  comlnned  with  the  ^ermkie  and  weasel:"  I  pveauma 
gioat  is  meant.  In  the  same  page,  again,  **  moles"  are  sakl  to  ^^itkMtt 
both  the  temperate  and  tomd  zones."  Is  this  correct?  Apin,  same 
page,  **■  porenpines"  are  not  restricted  ^  to  the  warmesv  part  of  the  ten* 
perate  zones :  '*  they  are  common  in  the  south  of  India,  mthe  coivid  zotta 
A  shnilar  remark  applies  to  the  wild  swine,  which  is  ahuadant  m  moat  partif 
of  Inifia.  ^  OuUs  (p. 351.)  are"  not  **  peculiar  to  the  northena  hemi- 
zpbefe.*'  i  have  4vn>  different  species,  whieh  I  brought  from  the  Oapo<if 
Good  Hope ;  Table  Bay  is  fiUl  of  them.  Is  it  meant  (p.  351.)  ihat  fro^ 
aM  mOM  numerous  **  in  the  ealderportion  of  thetewperate  aoae*'  than  m 
tke  torrid  zone?  If  so,  it  is  a  austaken  idea*  As  tor  the  lowds'  beia^ 
'•-most  nsMieroas  in  the  direction  ofthesnow  line,"  yet ''beloi^giagchie^ 
to  the  torrid  zoae^"  I  know  not  what  to  nnke  of  it.'  «*  CMr  and  eheiMsh 
(p.  958»)  are  met  with  m  the  southern  henasphore  tcyond  99^**1  Who 
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SMCoraetd  them  there?  Who  erer  penetreced  beyond  80^f  In  VoLiL 
p.  473.  is  an  extract  from  the  Medko^fnmrgicai  Journal  rdating  to  the 
vultare  and  **  die  toncan  in  India :"  now,  the  toucan  is  not  a  natire  of 
India,  and  if  the  hotnltUl  is  meant,  such,  I  can  say  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, are  not  its  usual  habits ;  I  scarcely  erer  saw  it  on  the  ground  even, 
it  keeping  generally  in  close  shady  trees  like  the  cuckoo.  Such  errors  as 
I  have  noticed,  tacitly  sanctioned  by  being  admitted  without  remark  into 
your  valuable  magazine,  can  only  serve  to  mislead  or  perplex  your  young 
soological  readers.  —  A  Suhtcriber.    January  £6.  1890. 

Cufrier^s  Zoology,  —  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory are  some  very  asefiil  articles,  containing  an  epitome  of  CMer^f  Sytiem 
of  Zoology.  There  is,  however,  an  observation  (p.  315.)  which  requires 
Bodce,  as  being  calculated  to  mislead,  namely,  diat  which  states  thi^  ^  iron 
colours  the  blood."  It  is  true,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  chemists  and 
other  nhilosophers  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  was 
a  small  portion  of  iron  which  is  found  in  tint  vital  fluid :  but  sobsequeni 
enquiries  have  not  decided  this  to  be  the  fact ;  in  truth,  the  cause  of  the  red 
colour  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  still  Mttbjudice.  Jt  will  not  be  convenient 
to  (]uote  much  from  recent  physiologists  to  show  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position ;  but  it  majr  be  necessary  and  useful  to  say,  that  Dr.  Ure,  under 
the  article  blood,  in  his  Chenncal  Dictionary ,  observes :  —  "No  good  explan- 
ation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  change  of  colour  wluch  blo^  undergoes 
from  exposure  to  oxygen  and  other  gases  ;*'  and  Mr.  Brande  (Manual  of 
Chemittry)  sava ; — ^  Trie  iron  appears  to  be  regarded  bv  Berzdins  as  con- 
;  to  the  red  colour  of  the  blood ;  a  condusion  which  i 


tributing  to  the  red  colour  of  the  blood ;  a  conclusion  which  my  own  expe- 
riments, detailed  in  the  paper  already  quoted  (PAtfafdpAtco/  TVanmethm  for 
1812),  by  no  means  warrant,  and  which  is  also  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
of  M.  Vauqudin." 

Another  is  the  paragraph  (p.  317.)  calling,  among  other  conditioiis  of 
the  mind,  memory,  the  astodation  ofniea$,  ima^hiatkm,  eofiftoa  (what  is  meant 
•by  wMon  f),  end  reatomn^,  faculties.  Jf  the  readksr  will  give  himself  the 
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trouble  to  r^  to  MvhtA  I  have  said/m  my  Lecture  on  the  Mmd,  concerning 
the  term  Faeutty,  he  will  soon  see,  it  is  presumed,  the  misapplication  of 
the  term  Faculty  to  ttaiet  and  operations  of  the  mind.  I  am  yonn,  &c 
-^  James  Jennings.    London,  January  28.  1830. 

GoUre.  (p.  1 9 1 . )  —  In  mj^  Ghtnce  at  the  Beauties  and  SubBmOies  of  SwOner*- 
land  (p.  161.  to  165.  inclusive),  I  have  given  an  opinion  on  the  canse  of 
this  singular  enlai^gement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  whicti  I  have  investigated  on 
the  spot,  in  the  vEdlevs  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  conclusions  which 
I  have  been  led  to  form  are  the  results  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  fiKts 
collected,  and  I  can  hardly  think  that  any  other  opinion  can  bef<Mined.  In 
this  country  it  scarce,  comparatively  speaking,  deserves  the  name  of  gohie. 
I  have,  after  the  descent  of  Mount  Cenis  towards  Chambery,  wttneased 
this  glandular  elongation  so  monstrous,  that  it  required  to  be  put  up  in  a 
sack,  and  cast  over  the  shoulders,  not  to  impede  thdr  prog|re8s  in  wiukiqg. 
The  hydnodate  of  potassa  mixed  up  with  iard,  applied  by  friction  extemaliy 
as  an  unguent^  has  been  found  very  successful  m  extupating  the  gofire, 
■even  after  H  has  attained  a  terrific  size.  I  analysed  almost  all  the  fbmitaiiis 
and  springs  in  the  canton  of  the  Vallais,  and  found  the  water  unusually 
pure  m  its  chemiod  constituents,  and  free  fW>m  extraneous  matter  mecham- 
.  cally  suspended.  A  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  India  has  communicated 
some  facts  to  me  analogically  confirmatory  of  my  views  on  this  cnriooB 
and  important  subject.  The  water  of  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the  Ganges  ex- 
hibits a  more  reduced  temperature,  compared  with  that  of  the  atmos^ere, 
than  is  found  in  the  Poonah  branch  of  that  river.  In  the  former  caae^ 
also,  the  ground  is  low,  and  presents  a  humid  levd,  while  m  the  latter  it  is 
mountainous,  and  swept  by  constant  currents  of  air.  In  the  Hoogi^  the 
Brahmms  are  accustomed  to  remidn  several  hours  during  their  abi«ooB% 
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aad  in  the  recitations  of  their  prayers,  and  ihskt  lower  extveinitieB  swell  to 
the  thickness  almost  of  the  human  trunk,  while  no  such  drcumstance 
Ytakes  place  in  the  Poonah.  The  peculkiF  character  of  idiotism  which  X 
have  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Waies  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
cretinum  of  Switzerland  aad  Savoy.  Yours,  &c-^</.  Murray^  Camua^ 
then,  April  2.  1830, 

Mermaid.  —  I  examined  the  **  thing  of  shreds  and  patches "  exlubited 
JK»me  years  ago  as  a  "  mermaid"  in  the  metropolis  (p.  188.),  and  could 
distinctly  perceive  the  juncUon  of  the  compound,  for  it  was  certainly  sewed 
tcigether.  I  concluded  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  long-armed  ape 
attilbhed  to  the  tail  portion  of  a  fish  from  the  Ganges  allied  to  the  genus 
iS&lmo.  The  creature  seemed  to  have  been  put  to  some  cruel  dee^  to 
produce  a  horrid  caricature  of  humanity.  It  was  constructed  in  utter  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  would  have  been  in  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  ventured  into  the  water  with  cork  boots.  Moreover,  it  would 
iiave  required  two  distinct  species  of  circulation,  for  a  uiorm-ihlooded  animal 
could  never  coalesce  with  a  cold-blooded  one. — J,  Murray,  Carmarthen^ 
April  2.  1830. 

Hard  Subiiances  in  the  Stomach  of  the  AUigaior.  —  J.  R.  (Vol.  L  p.  372.) 
observes,  '*  It  is  well  known  that  manv  species  of  birds  swallow  amau 
atones,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed, (m  aiding  digestion;  but  it  i^  I 
believe,  an  anomaly  amongst  other  other  ordert  o/animalt,'^  This  assertion 
is  by  no  means  correct,  as  will  be  seen  fi-om  the  following  extract  fiKMn.a 
most  interesting  article  on  the  natural  history  of  the  alligator,  published  in 
Jameson's  PMhsopfdcal  Joumaly  by  my  talented  friend,  Mr.  Audubon  of 
Louisiana :  —  <*  In  those  that  I  have  killed,  and,  I  assure  you, .  I  have 
killed  a  great  many,  if  opened,  to  see  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  take 
fi'esh  fish  out  of  them,  I  regularly  have  found  round  masses  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance, resembling  petrified  wood.  These  masses  appeared  to  be  usefiil  to 
the  animal  in  the  process  of  digestion,  like  those  found  in  the  craws  of 
some  species  of  birds.  I  have  br(^en  some  of  them  with  a  hammer,  and 
Ibund  them  brittle,  and  as  hard  as  stones,  which  they  resemble  outwardfy 
also  very  much"  (Jameson's  Journal^  No.  iv.  p.  280.)  Speaking  of  the 
extreme  gentleness  of  alligators  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
the  same  eloquent  and  observant  naturalist  remarks : — '*  At  this  period  jof 
the  year,  to  sit  or  ride  on  one  would  not  be  more  difficult  than  for  a  child 
to  mount  his  wooden  rocking-horse."  This  statement  fiiUy  corroborates 
the  curious  account  given  by  Waterton,  in  his  amusing  Wanderings  in  South 
America.  —  Perceval  Hunter,     May  6.  1829. 

The  Song  of  Birds  not  inmatcy  but  acquit^,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent 
J.  S.,  Thurgarton  (p.  HS.),  seems  to  imagine  that  the  sorig  of  birds  is  not 
acquu^d,  but  innate:  by  which,  1  suppose,  he  must  believe  that  a  young 
bird,  bred  up  from  the  nest,  and  never  allowed  to  hear  any  ope  of  its  own 
species  sing,  will  still  sing  its  natural  song.  If  he  supposes  this,  he  is  quite 
-  mistaken,  as  he  may  readily  be  convinced  oU  by  noticing  blackbirds  or 
thrushes  in  a  town  or  city,  where  they  have  not  heard  any  wild  ones  .sing. 
Their  song  will  be  found  quite  different  under  such  circumstances,  and 
sometimes  even  their  voice  disagreeable,  particularlv  ta  such  as  have  been 
used  to  hear  them  in  their  natural  state.  They  have  no  variety  in  their 
note,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  song  is  what  they  have  picked  up  from 
people  whistlii:^  to  them,  or  the  creaking  of  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow,  or  acune 
other  disccnrd^t  noise.  I  have  never  found  any  bird  whatever  that  was 
bred  firom  the  nest,  or  caught  very  young,  that  sang  its  proper  note,  exoept 
it  was  placed  where  it  could  hear  the  wild  ones  sing,  and  then  it  will 
frequently  learn  the  song  of  some  other  bird.  I  had  a  nightingale  that  was 
caught  when  young,  and  had  never  heard  a  wild  one  sing :  this  I  kept  for 
three  years,  and  it  only  sang  two  or  three  notes.  I  then  turned. it  out  with  a 
fenude  that  I  bad  kept  six  yeors.    They  remained  about  the  neighbourhood 
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imtil  -die  dme  of  their  migmdoa  in  futuum ;  in  apring  tfaeyitrfBrnftd^  ot^at 
any  rate,  the  male,  for  it  sang  in  the  ^ntof  my  hebttatioB  all  the  tet 
months  of  sanuner.  I  reeogniMd  k  immediatdy  on  its  arrival  by  its  iaiper* 
feet  song,  which  it  had  not  m|>Poved  in  theteast :  it  had  a  nest^  and  raaraft 
its  yocng  Just  by ;  but  whether  the  feanle  was  the  aaase  that  I  act  off  with 
it,  1  could  not  ascertain,  as  I  had  no  mark  to  reoognise  her  by,  Hub^  I 
think,  proves  that  mghtiagales  migfat  be  colonised  in  any  situation  where 
there  were  none  before,  by  turning  a  pur  or  two  of  <ild  ones  out  in  tpm^ 
which  would,  without  doubt,  breed,  if  in  a  &vourable  situation,  andf  tbcp 
yonngr  would  most  probably  return  there  the  following  season. .  TIub  is 
certainly  far  preferable  to  hatching  their  egp  under  od£er  birds,  thondi  I 
do  not  know  that  it  wonld  make  much  difference  in  their  aong,  as  they 
Would  most  probably  mix  with  others  of  their  own  spedes^  in  the  eountnes 
they  visit  in  winter,  where  I  suspect  they  sing  the  whole  of  the  timc^  aftor 
they  leave  this  country,  as  they  frequently  cb  in  a  cage  all  the  winter^  if 
kept  in  a  wann  sitcwtion,  and  sopphed  with  food  that  they  are  partial  to. 
I  had  one  began  singing  the  first  of  last  December,  and  continued  in  fiill 
song  all  the  month,  as  loud  and  fine  as  if  in  the  month  of  May.  Another 
bfard  ^t  I  bred  from  the  nest,  Saxicola  Rubetra,  or  wlmichat,  tamed  out  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  I  ever  heard;  but  it  had  acaeeeiv  any 
thfaif^  of  its  nataral  song,  but  ail  acquired,  mocking  every  bird  that  it  heard 
sing,  and  imitating  their  voices  as  well  as  notes.  Amdti^  them  it  had  tka 
ami^gly  loud  song  of  the  missel  thrush,  which  saaig  m  Sir  H.  Wolsea's 
park^  near  the  house  wliere  I  then  resided,  dnring  the  winter  and  <pniig^ 
nearlrail  day  long  (this  wiU  be  an  answer  to  J.  B.  on  the  song  of  the  BMsd 
thrush.  The  whinchat  sans  this  song  00  load  and  exaot^  that  we  canld 
not  bear  it  in  the  room  when  singing;  it  also  saoEig  the  notes  of  all  the 
other  bffds  that  were  with  it  in  the  cagea  so  exactly  that  they  eouid  not  be 
dJatingniflhad  apart.  Tlie  following  are  the  birds  it  imiMled ;  -^the  laiger 
whitedu-oat,  the  willow*wren,  redstart,  nightingale,  and  wheatear.  I  have  at 
present  some  blackcaps  that  were  bred  up  from  their  nest,  which,  fanring 
uequemiy  heard  wilcl  ones  smg,  sing  their  proper  notes  9  but,  besides 
Ihis,  tbe^  sing  the  notes  of  many  other  birds.  The  redstart  tiwy  imitate  so 
eftactly  that  they  cannot  be  disdnguished ;  also  the  thrush,  which  they  hev 
sin^  m  the  gardens:  they  have  nart  of  the  song  of  the  iMiUsmie  and 
whitethroat,  and  also  the  exact  caul  of  the  canary  bird  and  siiwtn  ^r  aber- 
devine^, and  will  learn  tiie  song  of  any  bird  in  a  very  short  time.  I  think 
this  will  show  that  the  song  of  birds  is  not  innate,  but  acquined ;  for  esraa  m 
n  wild  state  some  birds  of  the  same  species  have  a  muoh  greater  variety  «f 
notes  than  others,  and  are  much  better  songsters;  and  many  birds,  paiti- 
cuhu-ly  the  blackcap,  lyiil  imitale  several  other  birds,  even  in  a  wfld  statfe. 
I  am,  fte.  -^  R.  Sweet.    Pommut  Plaocy  March  29.  183a 

Tlte  Ktngfither  ;  m  r^ly  to  J.  R.  (Vol.  IL  p.  457.)  —  Sir,  Very  preasii^ 
engagements,  and  a  severe  and  long  ulness,  have  prevented  my  notAciott  the 
observations  of  your  correspondent  J.  R.,  relative  to  the  hahila  of  tbekin^ 
fisher.  We  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  J.  R.  for  the  facts  concetaiag 
that  bird  which  are  there  stated ;  but  why  my  statements  eonceming  itaie 
to  be  qaestionedy  because  J.  R.  has  found  a  solitary  exception^  I  am  at  a 
less  to  oomprehend.  As  to  the  Ravensboome  itself,  I  an^  I  presume, 
-mneh  better  aoi]nainted  with  the  banks  of  that  river  than  J.  rI,  httnag 
.resided  for  many  years  at  Ladywell,  Lewisham,  and  bem  on  its  banks  at 
^evm^  hour  of  the  day,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  aftiee  sunael; 
and  fi'om  Deptford  ail  the  way  up  to  beyond  Rushy  Green,  /  Aear  «MMr 
Msec  *een  a  khtgjuher;  and  I  did  therefore  mention  in  ray  woik  (OiwiCAs- 
idgia)  the  droumstance  of  a  kinsfisher  being  seen  between  Bromley  tmd 
l^kenham :  and  I  do  still  ooBsid«r  the  fact  as  rare;  as  much  so  as  that 
related  by  J.  R.  In  regard  to  my  still  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  bMs  of  Somcrsetshice^  I  can  say  that  I  never  have  seen  the  Lincfiahf 
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aear  the- ladbtetioM  of  man  in  tliat  coimly;  and  I  am  tlifiref<»e  not  dis- 
po96d,  on  one  'solitary  fact,  to  alter  my  statement  oencennng  that  bird  in 
Ormikoli^  It  is,  as  far  as  I  am  acquamted  with  it,  a  very  shy  bird.  If 
any  additional  con&nnation  were  wanted  of  the  scarcity  of  thib  bird  in  the 
nei^bourbood  of  the  Raveosbomrae,  I  nuigfat  mention,  that  to  him  wb« 
defaghts  in  a  yery  pleasant  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  oanal,  from  New  CrosSp 
tfanough  Forest  Hill  Wood,  to  Sydenham,  and  thence  to  Penge  Wood,  arich 
treat  is  offisred,  particularly  in  the  spring ;  'when  the  nightingale  and,  a 
nmierous  ei  ctetera  will  gratify  his  taste ;  but  although  here  again  I  ha?e 
lambled  at  all  hours  of  £e  day,  early  and  late  and  at  noon,  \  ne¥er  saw 
one  solitary  kingfisher,  although  the  canal  is  not  defident.in  fish<  Will 
these  statements  satisfy  J.  R.,  as  they  confirm  mme,  in  my  ^  tittle  work ;  ^ 
a  work,  however,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  had  it  been  printed  in  a  largir 
irae,  would  have  made  a  decent  quarto  f  — Jamet  Jennmgs,  14,  G^iweil 
Road^Janumy  20.  1830. 

Claw  of  the  Fern  Owl,  — *  I  would  beg  leaive  to  suggest  to  Mr.  DiflAq 
{y*  31.^  that  the  singular  claw  of  the  fern  owl  is  formed  for  the  nurpose  oif 
oetBohmg  the  sharp  hooked  claws  of  the  beetles  or  chafera  which-  are  oco^ 
aionally  aflBoied  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  must  impede  the  brd*s  6Wai-» 
k>wmg  then.  •^  J.  Hayward.    Febnuay  1 1.  1830. 

Pmoen  cf  Smell  aseribed  fo  the  Vulture,  —  Sir,  As  k  haa  rep«atedly  i^teet) 
wmarked^  m  the  anAals  of  science,  that  the  most  sf^eodid  ducoVeriep.  ai^i 
moat  i^nious  inventions  faatve  been  attributed  to  wrong  individ^db,  ,1 
take  the  liberty  of  humbly  observing,  that  die  estMets  inseitaiiia  tb«  tenth 
Number  of  your  admirable  Journal,  relative  to  the  power  of  smell  i^ 
generally  ascribed  to  the  vulture  tribe,  are  not  odigindl.  To  your  taleDted 
ttorreflpoiadent^  Mr.  AdM[>ob  of  Louisiana,  whose  Shakapearean  ayotes  on 
the  Faieo  Washingtontowx  have  dready  made  him  known  to  so.  many  of 
your  readers,  is  due  the  honour  of  havmg  first  exposed  the  fidlacv  of  thoae 
iriews^  id  an  interesting  treatise,  in  the  third  number  of  Jame$QfC$  Journal 
cHritkdi  **  An  Account  of  the  habits  of  the  Turkey  Bussard^  Fultur  A4arm 
XiHiyWith  the  viewtif  exploding  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  its 
€StnuirdinaiT  power  of  smelling ; "  on  an .  attentive  perusal  of  whieb^  no  oni^ 
in  my -faambie  opinion,  can  for  a  moment  heotate  m  crediting  his  assertioai 
*tluit  tfaevultore  is  not,  and  never  was,  in  the  emoyment  of  any  extraord^ 
nary  olfactory  pe^wer.  -^  Perceval  HwUer.  WaWtamttoWt  March  19. 
->■  A' Female  Sparrowhawk  wUh  a  blue  JBack,^'^  Sir,  In  the  Mag^uine  of 
ITatural  Histoiy  CVcA.  L  p.  220.),  ^our  correspondent  T.  F.  says  be  baa 
ttever  seen  a  fenuue  sparrowhawk  with  a  blue  back,  like  the  adult  male:  I 
havfl  seen  two  the  last  year  (1829);  one  riiot  in  October,  the  other  an 
Noveiaber,  by  myself,  in  the  act  of  pursuing  a  wounded  fieldfitf-e,  and  it  is 
now  in  my  possession  stufled.  — -  F.  B.  Kmgaburyy  February,  1830b 
-  y^e  Smpl^t  Beak,  —  Sir,  I  observe  your  correspondent,  8.  T.  P/(p.  29.), 
speaks  of  the  snipe's  beak  as  being  formed  for  Ixnring.  I  know  the  notion 
is  very  generally  entertained  that  the  woodcock  and  the  snipe  obtain  their 
food  by  boring  for  it  in-soft  earth ;  but  this,  I  thonky  is  mere  conjectureyand 
not  well  fbunded.  If  tfa^  birds  obtained  their  food  in  this  manner,  their 
bills  musft  neoeaaarily  carry  the  marks  of  the  mud,  at  the  depth  t^  which 
.  the'bill  has  penetrated,  and  this  I  never  could  find.  Bnt  being  desmousof 
aatfertaining  the'foct,  I  once  took  an  opportunity  of  watdnng  six  or  seven 
•nipes  at  the  foot  of  a  little  rill  of  water,  in  a  meadow,  during  a  hand  fos^ 
«  fcr>fiftetn  or  twenty  minutes,  tfarouoh  a  glass,  and  they  appeared  to  watch 
for  their  food,  like  the  heron,  and  to  take  it  by  dstshin^  their  bills  vesy 
^pnck  into  the  water ,^  which  they  also  drew  back  again  with  great. qiuck- 
ness,  shifthig  their  ground  a  little,  occasionally.  No  doubt  their  ft^ 
consists' chi^y  of  ammalcnla^  which  tii^  see  moving  fin  the  waten  <«r  on 
the  wet-snrfiiae;  I  oi^  also  had  two  ^ouiw  woodcooks,  not  half  growi^ 
wfaick'^PBin  taughtbya cafw4)0y  on  a hiU|  wiqre llwe wna^'iia walioiv  and 
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•not  only  where  the  earth  was  dry  aod  hard*  but  their  bills  were  eridentl^ 
too  «oft  and  tender  to  be  thrust  into  the  earth.  — J.  Hayumrd,  Ffh,  11. 
1830. 

The  Cuckoo  mmd  the  Cuckoo's  MmL  —  Sir,  Your  oofTespoDdent  X.  Y. 
(p.  160.),  speaking  of  the  abundance  of  cuckoos  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tae  Bialvern  Hills,  obsenres,  that  *<  the  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  say  a 
bird  conies  with  them,  which  they  call  the  ciMatooV  mead  ;  but  I  never  saw 
it.'*  The  species  alluded  to,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  wryneck  (Funx  Toi^ 
qutila),  which  comes  and  is  heard  about  the  same  time  as  the  cuckoo,  or 
usually  a  little  before  that  bird,  and  is  commonly  known  in  this  neighbouc- 
hood  by  the  name  of  cuckot^s  mate.  Possibly  X.  Y.  may  have  raistakee 
the  wond  ''  mate"  for  "  maid,"  owing  to  the  provincial  jvoaundation  of 
Ids  informers ;  or  the  bird  may  really  be  called  "  cuckoo's  maid  "  in  that 
quarter,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  the  usual  attendant,  the  handmaid  as 
it  were,  of  the  cuckoo.  I  recollect  once,  in  the  spring,  asking  an  intelligent 
labourer,  much  in  the  babit  of  observing  birds,  whether  he  had  vet  heard 
the  cuckoo  ?  ^  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  **  but  I  dare  say  we  soon  shall,  for  I 
kuBve  heard  his  matew" 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  cuckoo,  I  may  be  allowed,  periiap&  to  ask 
(and  I  do  it  respectfully,  without  meaning  to  give  ofience,)  wheth^  Mr. 
White  of  Bedford  can  be  correct  in  statmg  (p.  Id4w)  that  **  the  cudkoo 
continued  to  charm  us  with  his  twofold  note  till  the  98th  of  July  ?  "  The 
bird  is  commonly  silent  three  weeks  or  more  before  that  date ;  and  j(  in 
thb  instance,  he  continued  his  song  till  the  2dth  of  July,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  unusual  circumstance. 

Departure  of  the  Swift.  The  same  naturaUst,  too,  I  cannot  hdp  thinks 
ii^,  must  be  under  a  mistake  where  he  states  (p.  164.)  that  ^  the  house 
marten  and  the  swift  took  their  dqMirture  on  October  27."  The  lateet 
date  at  which  I  ever  could  see  the  swift  was  Sqitember  15,,  two  oc  thoee 
individuals  only,  at  the  sea-coast,  near  Penzance,  evidently  in  the  act  of 
migrating,  as  the  main  body  of  them  had  disappeared  long  before.  Mr. 
White's  notice  seems  to  imply,  not  that  a  stray  swift  was  left  till  Oe- 
tober  27.  ^which  yet  would  be  a  very  remarkabte  instance),  but  that  the 
general  flight  remamed  till  that  time,  which  appears  to  me  hardly  credible. 
Some  apology,  I  am  aware,  is  due  from  me  to  Mr.  White,  for  luving  ven- 
tured to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  his  information.  Truth  and 
accuracy,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  with  us  both.  Having  kmg 
been  a  close  observer  of  these  interesting  birds,  and  finding  them,  for  the 
most  part,  pretty  uniform  in  thdr  motions,  I  cannot  help  hesitatiqg  to  give 
implicit  credence  to  statements  so  very  much  at  varianee  with  what  uaoaily 
takes  place.  Had  the  swifts  presented  themselves  to  my  notice  at  the  end 
of  October,  I  assure  you  I  should  have  looked  at  them  again  and  ifw» 
before  I  could  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  my  own  eyes^  It  is  .not 
impossible  that  some  typographical  error  respecting  the  date  .may  have 
crq>t  into  the  text  of  your  Magazine,  in  which  case  it  would  be  desindile  to 
correct  it  in  a  future  Number.  ^~  W,  T,  JBree.    AUesley  Mectory^  March  29. 

Snaket  taking  the  Water.  —  In  reference  to  yx>ur  Portsmouth  cone- 
spondent,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  I  believe  it  not  a  rare  phenomenon  to 
find  snakes  or  vipers  occasionally  take  the  water,  either  to  cross  a  stream 
or  traverse  a  pond  or  lake.  A  curious  instance  was  eommunicated  to  me 
of  an  adder  having  seized  the  artificial  fly  of  an  individual  when  fishing,  in 
one  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  on  the  verge  of  the  estuary  o(  a  rivec  •  It 
was  finally  drowned,  by  dragging  it  into  the  current  agamst  the  stream.  — 
J.  Murray.     Carmartheny  April  2.  1830. 

Skate  S^um. — The  ''Fairy  Purses"  found  in  abundance  along  the 
sea  shore,  and  alluded  to  in  p.  157.,  are  well  known  to  be  the  ovada  of 
€he  skate;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  imperforated  specimen ;  they  are 
generally  rent,  and  the  young  animal  has  made  its  escape.    I  have  in .  jny 
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coUectron  two  beanitiftil  specitnens  from  the  InkHan  Seas :  both  contim  the 
perfect  '*  snimal"  within,  and  distinctly  perceptible  through 'the  envelope.  I 
selected  them  from  a  great  many :  all  the  rest  were  empty  cases :  the  threads 
proceeding  from  the  angles  form  beaotifui  curled  tassels.-— •/.  Murray, 
Carmarthen,  April  2. 1830. 

Ibticemum  iapiUu9,-^S\r,  Your  correspondent  Q.  J.,  on  Molluscous  Ammals 
A>.  44.),  says  that  the  ^uccinum  lapHlus,  is  **  exposed  for  sale  in  large  (]uan- 
tities  in  the  iish-«hop8  of  the  metropolis."  He  is  certainly  mistaken  in  the 
species :  the  only  species  of  the  whelk  tribe  sold  in  London^  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  the  B.  und^tum,  and  the  JIf  urex  antiquus  Lm.  It  may  lead 
yonng  beginners  into  an  error.  The  least  observation  will  show  how  diS- 
ferent  the  species  are ;  the  B.  lapiUus  not  being  one  fifth  the  si2e  of  the 
ether  two.  I  am  no  draughtsman,  or  I  would  send  you  a  sketch  of  thb 
three.  —  A  Constant  Reader.  Stepney,  Jan.  28. 1830. 
-  Conway  Pearl  FUhery.  —  Two  very  different  kinds  of  pearl  are  collected 
about  the  Conwav :  one  kind,  the  produce  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  JUj^a 
margaritlfera,  called  by  the  Welsh,  Cregin  y  dylw  (shells  of  the  flood),  iar 
perhaps  Cregin  y  deufiw  (shells  of  two  colours) ;  from  which  very 'valiMihie 
pearls  are  iometmes  obtained,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Oriental  ones.  - 1  have 
seen  a  very  beautiful  pearl  from  a  lake  in  Scotland  half  an  inch  in  diametet, 
and  of  a  perfectly  hemispherical  shape.  They  are  taken  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Conway,  near  Llanrwst,  but  the  search  is  very  pfacarious.  The 
other  kind  is  abundantly  obtained  fh>m  the  common  edible  musde,  Jl^^tfliffi 
edulis,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  and  in  the  Menai  near  Bangor. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  numbers  of  people  may  be  seen,  of  all  ages,  gathering 
the  shells  from  the  rocks  and  stones  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
pearls  yielded  by  these  shells,  thouffh  numerous,  are  small,  irregularly 
jbrmed,  ieuid  of  a  bad  colour.  It  is  these  pearls  that  are  sent  to  London, 
fend  the  destination  of  which  is  so  mysterious.  — -  fV.  Wilson,  Warrington, 
June,  1830. 

Pearls  in  the  Conway,  (p.  130.) —  I  suppose  the  misshapen  .so^^uilled 
pearis  sent  to  you  must  have  been  obtained,  not  from  the  M^  margaritffera 
(LTnio  elongata  of  Lamarck),  but  from  the  common  muscle  (Xfytilus  edulis) 
in  which  minute  and  misshapen  and  ill-K;oloured  concretions  are. often 
found.  My  late  brother  found  a  very  fine  peari  in  the  common  muscle : 
it  was  of  a  perfect  form  and  considerable  size,  that  of  an  ordinary  oea:  it  was 
-unfortunately  however  of  a  purplish  tint,  and  wanted  all  the  ndi  briUianey 
which  so  distinguishes  the  Oriental  pearls.  Though  pearls  are  found  in  the 
ahells  of  various  Test^cea,  as  the  common  oyster,  /Itfytilus  ediklis.  Pinna, 
fialidds.  Sec.,  I  believe  the  JIfytilus  roaisaritifera  and  ilf ;^a  margaritSfera 
are  those  alone  which  yield  the  best  supfuy  as  to  colour,  number,  quatity, 
-flize,  and  form.  That  rara  avis  the  *'  pink  pearl"  is  found  in  one  of  the 
«Dndis.  I  hove  seen  small  Oriental  pearls  of  a  perfect  form,  yet  in  great 
variety  of  colours,  in  Earl  Mountnoms*s  collection  $  and  even  when  obtained 
irom  the  "  pearl  oyster"  (muscle"!  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  foftns  are 
sometimes  fantastic  enough.  I  nave  a  very  fine  one,  large;  a  complete 
biceps, resembling  a  doubie^ieaded  shot;  it  is  Oriental,  and  of  the  finest 
1)riiii8ncy,  but  useless  as  an  article  for  jewellery.  The  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
-Conway,  and  especially  of  Scotland,  were  once  considerable,  and  charters 
were  granted  for  their  monopoly.  I  have  been  informed  that  a  lady  on 
the  G>nway  nets  nearly  a  thousand  a  year  by  the  pearls  of  that  nver, 
under  a  charter :  doubtless  these  must  be  obtained  from  the  ilf^a  margari- 
tifera  (the  pearl  muscle  does  not  exist  in  the  Conway),  if  this  is  actually 
the  case,  for  it  is  probable  I  may  have  been  misinfonned.  Poor  persons 
pick  out  useless  pearis,  such  as  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
concretion,  the  ornament  of  coronets  and  crowns,  and  vend  them  for  a 
trifle.  It  is,  however,  some  years  now  since  I  was  on  the  Conway,  and 
the  ddightfiil  scieDce  of  conchok>gy  fomed  then  no  part  of  my  stu^Ses. 
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I  think  it  d^ohstrablie  that  the  pearl  is  not'  the  product  of  disease;  an 
animal  excretion,  but  moulded  from  the  pearly  matter  of  the  shell;  the  cavities 
in  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  where  the  pearls  are  found  to  lodge,  ^eem 
to  go  far  to  prove  this.  The  vast  sixe  and  great  variety  of  fonn  and  colour 
occasionally  presented  concur  in  the  conjectural  probaHlity.  l^ey  are 
formed  by  the  animal  as  plugs  to  stop  up  the  enevnei  mine,  —  the  circular^ 
&c,,  perforations  of  theVenui  ISth<5phagu6»  Jfytflus  Iith6pbagus,  H>61as  dats 
tylus,  and  Milcrex  Branddrit^  &c.  — J.  Murray,    Carmarthen,  April  2.  ISdP. 

Leather  Coat  Jack  (Vol.  III.  p.  80).  —  Sir,  The  following  extract  from 
Kirby  and  ^pence's  Entomology  vol.  iv.j).  189.,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  history  of  this  wonder-working  individual,  who  appears  to  have  been» 
by  a  feat  almost  as  extraordinary,  transformed  by  Mr.  Kiund  into  an  insect. 
"  But  the  grub  of  £l6philus  tenax  (a  drone-loolung  fly^  afibrds  a  more  sur- 
prising instance  of  this  power  of  counteraction :  —  an  mhabitant  of  muddy 
pools,  it  has  occasionally  been  taken  up  with  the  water  used  in  paper- 
making,  and,  strange  to  say,  according  to  Linn^  has  resisted  without  mjury 
the  immense  pressure  given  to  the  surrounding  pulp  (jFK  Suec.  1799) ;  like 
Leather  Coat  Jack,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell  (Anatomy  of  Expreamm  m 
Painting,  170.\  who,  from  a  similar  force  of  muscle^  could  suffer  caniagea 
to  drive  over  him  without  receiving  any  injury."  The  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Linnseua  is  however  more  wonderful  than  the  exploits  of  the  above 
individual ;  and  the  authority  of  the  learned  Swede  is  of  so  high  a  nature^ 
that  but  little  doid>t  can  arise  upon  the  narrative.— .T.O.  ^ei^iMoiii 
Feh.r.lSSO. 

IdmewnSmdte, —  Sr,  It  is  a  constant  source  of  regret  to  die  real  lover 
of  nature,  that  the  more  minute  otgects  of  the  creation  are  generally  looked 
upote  t^  the  professed  general  naturalist  with  apathy,  even  if  they  are  not 
entirely  disregarded,  as  thoush  they  were  unworthy  of  attention  and  in- 
vestigation. Torgetful  that  the  lowest  insect  or  polype,  even  the  meanest 
atom  that  lives,  the  Mdoas  ttsdf,  derives  impolrtance  friiln' Otfti^jpa^ « 
link  in  the  great  and  complicated  efaain  of  the  creatiob,  audi  peraons  are 
contented  to  observe  and  stndy  objects  only  which  attreet'  tiMur  attention 
bv  their' spivmldiir  or  size,  or  b^  the  benefits  oriajmrieB  whiisb  they  disoover 
them  to  be  capable  ef  bestowing  or  infliotiiig!.  It  la  not  llonrever  to  be 
denied  that  many,  nay,  the  majority,  of  the  auire  mionte'effcaaares  exhftk 
**  the  work  cf  an  akmghty  hanl"  m  a  far  nxKre-woiidecftil  aad*  interesting 
manner  than  their  larger  brethren^  whether  we  regard  th»  brfiliaDcy  of  their 
colouring,  the  peculitfity  of  their  eharactera,  or  the  cocceediw  aa^aMif 
of  their  economy.  Hence,  from  such  inattentioii  must  ohiioiMlf  ariae  great 
confiision  in  the  nomendature  of  the  obfecta ;  aadiit  has  hence  Repeatedly 
occurred,  that  the  moat  intereatiBg  obaervations  have  baooflae.  lost  to  the 
student,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  object  being  eidier  vnaamed  or  mis* 
named.  Of  this  coitfusion  existing  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  minute 
families  of  hymenopterons  inaeets  have  perhaps  aflbrdMl  the  moat  preva- 
lent examples.  And  I  caanot  but  regret  that  ne  eolnniiinieaition  of  your 
correspondent  T.  H.  (p«6l.)  has  ^hibited  an  additional  proof  of  this 
confusiftB  in  hia  Bdnienclature  of  the  object  of  hia  paper,  aaibely,  a  veiy 
amallspecies  of  ichneumon  fly  (/chneumon  ovuldrumof  Lmnnafl^  Platygtater 
ovulorum  of  the  frun.  IVoctotrikpidse  of  LatreiUe*  In  the  first  place,  it  ia 
to  be  observed,  that  the  name  of  the  insect  ankipted  by  your^ocKiespondoit, 
/.  ovnlidrum,  ia  sui&dcitt  of  itself,  from  its  reference  to  the  economy  of 
the  specie^  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  true  /.  ovuldrum  of  Linnseus  inhabiting,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  eggr  of  lefiidupterons  insects.  Yomr  correspuudcufB  insect  is  in  tec 
the  Zchneikmon  glomeratus  of  linnseus,  and  its  histacy  iiaa  b^en  ipygsti 
gated  |>y  Reaumur,  De  Geer,  Rosd,  &c,  &c.  In  the  second  {Jace,  si^ppos^g 
that  your  correspondent's  insect  were  the  true  /chneumon  ovulorum,  or 
that  be  were  correct  in  referring  the  ^gg-feeding  ichneiulion  te  the  genua 
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Pl^yg^bter  •  anKyogst  the  Fkx>ctotrikpids  of  LatraO^ 

chaitoitfers  of  the  latter  fam3v  should  hare  been  completely  overlooked  in 
considering  them  to  be  capable  of  including  your  correspondent's  insect, 
the  characters  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,. completely  disagree  with, 
those  of  the  Proctotrdpidae.  I  have  therefore  thought  that  it  might  prove 
flervieeable  to  subjoin  me  two  following  tables  of  the  characters^  &Cp,  of  the 
four  very  distinct  femilies,  /chneum6nidie,  Cynlpids,  Chalcldidas,  and 
Proctotn^pidfle,  which  have,  nevertheless,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tw^n 
hitherto  confused  with  each  other,  and  of  wmch  families  many  hundred 
species  are  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

These  tables,  you  will  perceive,  are  not  drawn  up  in  that  strictly  scientiiic 
and  technical  form  which,  I  am  convinced,  retards  rather  than  promotes 
the  increase  of  knowledge;  neither  are  thev  intended  to  comprise  or  reject 
all  those  modifications  in  structure  which  tne  terminal  objects  in  any  group 
exhibit.  The  first  is  deduced  fix)m  the  manners  and  economy,  and  the 
second  from  the  structure  of  the  parts,  of  such  of  the  insects  as  may  be 
considered  as  the  types  of  the  different  groups. 

Table  I. 

Heriworoui^  forming  galls  upon  various  plants  -  CYNi^iois, 

ParoiUes^  feeding  either  within  or  upon  the  surface  of 
eggs,  larvs,  or  pupae^  of  other  insects 
Pupa  naked  ....  Chalck^didc 

fl  am  not  aware  of  any^  PROCTOTBi>Vij>di 
material  difference  be- 1  ^minute), 

tween  the  habiU  of  these  |  /chmbumo^nid  a 
two  femilies       •       •  J  ,  Ufpteii  ipnJ^tiint?' 


TablbS, 

iifilntfMvnot  ^ibowed  (i.  e.  widi  the  basal  joint  short), 
and  not  thickened  at  the  tips : 

Composed  of  tpore  than  iSO  ioints;  oti* 
podtor  wkh  three  straight  fillets;  vrings 
witfi  numerous  nerves     '        •  *  , 

Qomposed  of  not  more  than  15  joints ;  ofi- 
pomtor  spiral)  concealed  in  die  abdomen ; 
mndar  wtngi  with  only  one  nervure 
9f  elbowed  (wwi  the  basal  joint  long),  and  with 
the  tipa  generaU  V  diickened : 

cruder  ara^gvnervelesB;  ypper  wmgi  netv^ 
less,  or  widi  a  few  nerves;  atOemup  IS  to 
15jointed;/7aSpt  long;  ovipotitortdbsJkt; 
eolomn  waAm      >      -  ^  - 

Under  trings  with  one  serve;  upper wmf^s' 
wUb  one  nerve  desoendinf  into  die  centre 
of  the  wing  fi-ora  the  middle  of  the  fix»t 
margin;  antenna  with  not  more  than  12 

.  Joints;  peipi  short;  ovipositor  composed 
f]f  three  ttraight*  fillets,  mneraUv  con- 
cealed in  the  sMooien;  c!«S9ir«  splendid 


'/CHNBinro^NIDiK.     ' 

PR0CT0TRU>ID^. 
^OnALCI^DIBiiB. 


Lepi^,  (MocSricUt.  —  Sir,  The  communication  of  your  correspondent 


*  I  observe  that  Mr.  Stephens  has  done  this  in  his  Catalogue,  but  I  am 
not  aware  upon  what  pul^shed  authority.  I  however  think  the  reference 
to  be  correct. 
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E.  S.  (p.  148.  fig. 30.  ab)  tan^  I  regret  to  «ay,  from  die  additional  inkial 
afiixed  to  ilia  signature,  to  show  that  thepa  still  remain  some  disciples  of 
that  school,  who,  although  they  deem  it  an  honoiBabie  mark  Mtf  <iiBti»> 
tioo  to  rank  themselves  as  members  of  that  society  which  bears  the  name, 
and  which  ought  also  to  adopt  the  principles,  of  the  great  Linnseus,  yet 
apparently  consider  that  the  labours  oi  that  gmt  master  were,  untffce  chose 
of  other  men,  susceptible  of  no  further  iroproTement ;  and  who  oonaeq|ueatly 
overlook  not  only  the  labours  of  men  almost  equal  in  rank  with  fannself, 
but  also  the  very  principles  which  guided  him  throughout  his  bright  career, 
and  which  would  doubtless  have  induced  him  to  adopt,  if  not  absolatej^ 
to  propose,  those  very  alterations  and  improvements  in  science  which  h» 
would-be-considered  (usciples  refuse  to  countoiance  and  employ,  if  they  do 
not  actually  laugh  at  and  deride,  but  which  more  accurate  investigation 
and  by  far  greater  numbers  of  the  objects  of  such  investigation  have  proved 
to  be  well-founded  and  correct.  I  need  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  show 
Ae  differences  of  structure  which  exist  between  the  insects  composing  the 
femily  called  Crioceridas,  to  one  of  the  genera  of  which,  Donada,  the 
subject  of  yoiu"  correspondent's  observations  actually  belongs;  and  the 
family  Lepturidae,  in  the  typical  or  chief  genus  of  which,  Leptura,  your 
correspoaoent  has  placed  the  insect  alluded  to,  doubtless  because  LinnBOS 
himself  regarded  those  species  with  which  he  was  acquainted  as  bekmga^ 
thereto.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  point  .out  the  circum* 
stance,  that  this  difierence  in  structure  is  home  out  by  difference  in  habits, 
inasmuch  as  the  true  Leptiire  do  not  form  silken  cells,  but  undei^  a  naked 
transfonnation;  whereas  the  Donacise,  as  £.  8.  himself  informs  us,  construct 
cells  for  purposes  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  enouire  into,  more 
especially  as  £,  S.  has  left  the  question,  whether  they  are  the  production  of 
the  larva  or  perfect  insect,  in  doubt,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  circuBh 
stance  described  by  £.  S.  involving  the  interesting  enquiry  of  the  hybenia- 
tion  of  insects. 

Cases  of  the  nature  of  those  described  by  E.  S.  may  be  fabricated  dther 
by  the  perfect  insect  or  by  the  larva.  If  by  the  fonner,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constructed  either  for  the  puroose  of  a  general  habitation,  or 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  hybernation.  ]But  it  appears  to  me  very  evident 
that  it  was  for  neither  of  these  purposes  that  tnese  cases  werp  formed. 
Indeed,  in  respect  to  habitations  formed  by  the  perfect  insect,  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  a  general  and  constant,  or  even  an  occasional,  habitatbn,  Me^rs. 
Kirby  and  Spence  {Introduction^  vol.  i.  p.  473.)  remark^  in  treating  upon  this 
subject,  ^  From  the  next  division  of  the  habitations  of  insects  —  those 
formed  by  solitary  perfect  insects  for  their  own  accommodation  —  I  shall 
select  for  description  only  two,  both  the  work  of  spiders,  which,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inartificial  retreats  made  by  the  if  chetae,  Cicin* 
dehs,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  are  the  only  ones  properly  belonging  to  it.*' 
With  regard  also  to  the  formation  of  habitations  by  the  perfect  insect  fisr 
the  purpose  of  hybernation,  the  same  authors  (voLii.  p.4i0.)  observe 
that  **  it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfect  insect  has  the  faculty  of  fabri- 
cating for  itself  a  winter  abode  similar  to  those  fonned  of  silk,  &c^  by  some 
larvae.  Schmid,  indeed,  has  mentioned  findins  J?h^um  m<Srdax  and 
inquisitor  F.  in  such  abodes,  constructed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  inner  bark 
of  trees ;  but  these,  as  Illiger  has  suggested,  were  more  probably  the  deserted 
dwellings  of  lepidopterous  larvas,  of  which  the  beetles  in  question  had 
taken  possession."  One  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  E.  S.  must 
also  be  considered  as  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that  the  perfect  insect  was 
not  the  ttrchitect  of  the  cases  in  question,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
an  insect  living  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  constantly  on  the  wing^ 
would  select  a  spot  for  its  abode  under  water. 

It  only  remains  therefore  to  regard  these  cases  aslhe  production  of  the 
larvae:  and  here  the  researches  of  the  saooe  iatercoting  aultara  wSX  aft 
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once  clear  up  tho  ddube,  since  we  are  informed  by  them,  (vol.  in.  p.  21 4.) 
that  amongst  the  larvse  (although  chiefly  of  the  le^Hdopteroos  tribes) 
which  enclose  themselves  in  silken  cocoons,  are  **  those  brilliftnt  beetles 
frequenting  aquatic  plants  constituting  the  genus  Donacia  F. ;  and  in  a 
aubseouent  page  (227.),  when  speaking  of  the  situation,  often  very  remote 
firom  uieir  place  of  feeding,  in  which  larvse  fabricate  their  cocoons,  they 
stMe,  that  that  of  Donkcia  fasci^ta  is  fastened  by  one  side  to  the  roots  or 
surculi  of  Typha  latifdlia." 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  improbable  that  E.  S.  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  cocoons  m  question  were  the  febrication  of  the  perfect  insect,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  found  the  perfect  insect  enclosed.  He  has,  how- 
ever, omitted  to  state  the  precise  tmie  when  he  discovered  them,  which 
moM  in  some  degree  determine  the  question,  although  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  some  time  during  the  winter.  A  circumstance,  however,  which 
I  observed  last  October,  induces  me  to  consider  that  the  insect  attains  its 
perfect  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  remains  enclosed  in  its 
cocoon  until  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  following  spring  ,*  indeed,  Kirby 
and  Spence  confirm  this  supposition  by  observing  (vol.  iii.  p.  293.  n.  c.)  that 
^  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe,  especially  such  as  undergo  their  metamor- 
phosis under  ground,  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  are  often  a  considerable 
time  after  quitting  the  puparium  before  their  organs  acquire  the  requisite 
hardness  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way  to  the  surface." 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  circumstance  above  alluded  to ; 
wdS  several  interesting  enquiries  arise  upon  it,  which  it  is  not  my  present 
intention  to  enter  upon.  During  the  month  of  October,  I  have  repeatedly 
ibund  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ogJc  a  circular  gall,  when  full  grown  about 
,  the  siKe  of  a  bo/s  marble,  on  opening  which  I  invariably  discovered  its  in- 
terior to  have  been  but  very  little  eaten  by  the  larva,  the  centre  only  being 
occupied  by  a  small  circular  cell  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  some  galls  this  cell  contained  a  full-sized  grub  ready  to  transform  to  the 
pupa,  whust  in  others  that  transformation  had  already  taken  place.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  cell  contained  a  perfect  gall  fly,  C^nips 
qulrcufr4S^tii  *;  and  Reaumur,  who  does  not  notice  the  cvcumstanceabovB 
mentioned  of  the  discovery  of  the  larva  and  pupa,  has  given  the  following 
<»bservation8  upon  this  insect ;-— **  Quand  la  feuiile  tombe  au  commence^ 
ment'de  Fhiverj  la  galle  tombe  necessairement  avec  elle.  J'en  ai  ramass^ 
lie  eelles  q«ii'  ^toient  tomb^,  et  je  les  ai  ouvertes  dans  le  mois  de  Decembre ; 
j'ai  vti  idors  que  le  centre  de  chacune  avoit  une  cavit^  bien  sph^que,  qui 
^it  le  logement  d*une  mouche  qui  s'etoit  tir^  desa  d^pouUle  de  nymphe, 
mais  qui  attdndoit  que  la  rude  saison  (dt  passte  poiu*  sortir  d'une  ceUule 
bien  dose  et  en  ^tat  de  la  defendre  par  I'^paisseur  de  ses  parois  contre  les 
injures  de  I'air.^f  —  Mhnoireif  &c.,  vol.nl.-  mto.  12.  p.  286.  edit.  12mo, 
and  plate  39.  f.  IS — 16.  Rosel  has  also  given  most  beautifid  illnstrations  of 
this  insect  in  all  its  stages,  in  his  Der  Manatiich,  &c.  vol.  iiL  pi.  52y  53. 

It  only  iwmains  for  me  to  notice  the  condudhig  interesting  observation 
of  £.  S.  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  cocoon  under  water  without  the 
water  entering  into  it  during  the  progress  of  its  formation.  Is  £.  S.  certain 
that  the  situation  in  which  the  cocoon  was  found  was  under  water  at  the 


*  8ome  of  the  flies  appeared  to  me  to  be  endeavouring  to  cut  their  way 
out  of  the  galls. 

f  ^^  In  the  month  of  December  I  opened  some  ndls  which  had  fidlen  with 
the  Iteves  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  I 
found  a  spherioal  cavity  tenanted  by  a  fly,  alreadv  esciq>ed  from  its  pupa- 
rium, and  only  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  cold  season  to  emerge- from 
a  cell  well  doeed^  and  sufficient,  from  the  thickness'  of  its  walls,  ta  defend 
the  mhabitaot  froan  theindemency  of  the  attnotphffe.'' 
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time  of  its  fabrication  ?  If  such  were  not  the  caae»  it  is  neceaaair*  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  mode  employed  in  the  formation,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  habitation  of  the  larva ;  upon  whkh  point  Latreill^  in  Jus  HuUm 
yahireUe,  Ac,  yqH.  iL  p.  324.,  states  that  the  apedea  of  Qonada  are  generally 
found  "  BUT  riria  et  le  roeeau ;  ce  <]ui  fiut  croire  que  leurs  larrei,  qui  ne 
9ont  pas  oonnuas,  viyent  dans  la  ti^  de  ces  plantes.  Selon  Tjnnaraw,  la 
aymphe  de  la  Donacle  crassipede,  qui  a  la  forme  d'une  coque  brune,  est  fix6e 
Bur  la  racine  de  la  Phellandrie."  *  And  Kirby  and  Spence  (vol.  <▼•  JP*  500.) 
more  decidedly  state  that  **  on  aquatic  plants  you  must  look  for  Hel^dfs, 
and  the  splendid  Donhciae,  which,  living  on  submerged  shoots  and  roots 
of  these  plants  in  their  larva  state,  continue  to  attend  them  when  perfeet." 

The  Question  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  involving  as  it  does  the 
method  m  which  other  aquatic  insects,  such  as  the  Dvticidae,  Hprdnmhilids, 
&c,  construct  their  cocoons,  as  well  also  as  the  method  in  which  the  caaes 
of  ^e  grubs  of  the  caddice  flies  (Trich6ptera)  are  formed.  I  have  not 
however  at  present  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  observations  of  De 
Oeer,  Reaumur,  &c.,  upon  these  points.  Iremainy  Sir,  &c. — JokmO. 
Weitwood.     CheUea^  March  22. 1830. 

,  P.S,  I  fin4  that  the  Cynips  quercus-folii  occasionally  renuuna  in  the 
larva  or  pupa  state  through  the  winter,  my  friend  Mr.  Ingpen  having  dis- 
covered some  of  the  ealls  upon  leaves  lymg  upon  the  ground,  ao  late  as 
the  28th  uit,  eadi  of  whicn,  when  opened,  contained  a  single  piqia.— 
J.O.JV,    4pn/3. 1830. 

7^  Ascent  of  aeronautic  Spidert  m  the  Atmotphere,'^Mr,  Murray  states  that 
^a  spider's  thread,  darted  through  the  air,must  necessarily  acquire  electrid^ 
from  the  friction  occasioned  by  its  impulse  throu^  that  medium ;  and,  if 
propelled  counter  to  a  current,  the  amount  of  excitement  will  be  gireatcr.'* 
What  would  take  place  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Murray  may  anmse 
himself  with  supposing,  if  he  pleases ;  but,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Why,  I 
have  dearly  proved,  by  direc|  experiments,  given  in  detail, —  experiuicut* 
recpiiring  no  deUcate  mampukttiony  which  I  have  invited,  and  again  do  invite^ 
Mr.  Murray  to  rq>eat,  that  spiders  are  utterly  incapable  of  dartinip  tlidr 
lines  even  through  the  tpace  mhalf  an  inch.  These  animaJa,  though  piaoed 
on  excellent  conductors  of  electricity,  such  as  metallic  rodt  insulated  by 
water,  if  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  let  out  their  lines  with  facility,  wad 
mvariabfy  in  the  direction  of  the  breeze.  The  act  is  perfectly  voluntary ;  and 
the  lines,  immediately  alter  they  are  emitted,  nay,  at  the  very  time  tfaey 
are  issuing  from  the  spinning-apparatus,  if  blown  upon  from  any  other 
quarter,  instantly  obey  the  new  impulse  thus  imparted  to  them.  I  have 
tried  this  experiment  many  hundred  times,  without  once  perceivBig  the 
slightest  deviation  from  these  results,  which  I  therefore  regard  aa  com- 
pletefy  established.  To  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  conclu- 
aive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  spiders,  not  larger  than  t^  head  of  a 
small  pin,  can  dart  out  lines,  so  fine  as  to  be  absolutely  invisible,  except  in 
a  powerful  light,  to  a  distance  of  10  or  20  f^.,  through  a  resisting  mediura 
like  the  atmosphere,  implies  no  ordinary  share  of  mental  obliquity ;  but 
to  insist,  as  Mr.  Murray  does,  that  they  can  propd  them  in  a  r^t  line^ 
against  a  stream  ofmr^  is  in  the  highest  degree  impnilosophical.  My  o(^>o- 
nent,  anxious  to  induce  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  merits  as  an  experiment- 
alist by  affecting  to  despise  those  of  others,  insinuates  that  I  am  ^orant 
of  phenomena  mmiliar  to  almost  every  tyro  in  electricity,  and  fidls  into  tlie 
absurdity  of  putting  as  queries  what,  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  assumes  to 

*  ^  XJpon  the  iris  and  the  reed ;  which  renders  it  probable  that  their 
larva,  which  are  unknown,  live  in  the  stems  of  these  plants.  According  to 
Linnaeus,  the  chrysalis  of  die  thick-footed  Donacia,  which  resemble  a 
brown  shell,  is  fixed  upon  the  roots  of  Phellandrium, 
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"be  wMUestionable.  As  for  his  electrical  eXperimedts  made  on  spiders  '^ts6, 
.their  lines,  I  again  a!firm  that  I  have  repeated  the  greater  part  of  them. 
,with  all  the  exactness  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  without  having  suo- 
€eeded  in  establishins  their  validity  m  a  single  instance. 
.  Wijih  ft  d^ree  of  inconsistency  almost  unjiartilleled,  Mr.  Murray  ex- 
.presses  his  contempt  for  authorities  at  the  very  time  he  is  appealing  to 
Others  in  support  ot  his  own  statements.  Now,  surely  the  observations  o^ 
a  Humboldt  are  as  deserving  of  confidence  as  the  attestations  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's anonymous  friends  can  be. 

'That  I  am  not  the  only  individual  whose  attempts  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Hfurray's  experiments  on  spiders  have  proved  incfl^ectual,  will  be  seen 
firom  the  following  passage,  transcribed  from  a  work  entitled  Insect  Architect 
iure,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful. Knowledge.  The  author,  after  givme  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Murray's 
investigations  (part  ii.  p.  345-6.),  adds,  "  Sucn  is  the  chief  evidence  in  sup- 

eort  of  the  electrical' theory ;  but,  thou^  we  have  tried  these  experiments/ wa 
rfve  not  succeeded  in  verifying  any  one  of  them."  This  extract,'ceptainly, 
is  not  adapted  to  remove  Mr.  Murray's  prejudice  against  authorities ;  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  unimportant  by  impartial 
enquirers. 

I  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  Murray's  remarks  upon  the  **  dark  hrown  glossy 
gbssamer  spidery*  which,  with  his  usual  want  of  precision,  he  terms  a 
variety.  After  asserting  the  correctness  of  hb  former  observations  on  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  confinement,  he  recommends 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment,  but  is  evidently  reluctant  that  I  should  in- 
festigate  the  matter,  further.  Thus  Mr.  Murray  not  only  declines  to  try 
my  experiments,  but  would  gladly  preclude  me  from  examining  his.  Could 
this  h^ve  been  anticipated  from  one  whose  professed  o^ect  is  the  promo^ 
iion  of  truth  f  Any  comment  would  be  superfluous.  The  results  of  my. 
researches  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1899  (Vol.  II,  p.  397-8.),  and  subsequent  experiments  confirm  their  accu- 
mcy.. 

Mortified  that  he  cannot  controvert  the  evidence  advanced  in  support 'of 
ipy  doctrines,  Mr.  Murray  is  mean  enough  to  intimate  that  I  maintain  oni- 
nions  which  I  know  to  be  false.  I  can  make  every  suitable  allowance  for 
tJie  irritation  of  a  vanquiriied  adversary,  but  so  glanng  a  delinquency  as  this' 
i^  quite  inexcusable. 

.  In  retirSng  fix)m  this  needlessly  protracted  contest,  my  antagonist  conde- 
^eends  to  assure  me,  that  if  I  can  satisfiictorily  confute  the  fects  and  phe- 
nomena recbrded  in  his  Experimental  ResearcJtes  in  Natural  History,  he 
shall  give  me  credit  for  more  wit  than  he  supposed  I  possessed.  To  correct 
the  numerous  errors  contained  in  that  publication  Vould  be  a  practicable 
though  laborious  undertaking:  but  who,  beside  Mr.  Murray,  ever  thought 
<>f  confatmg  facts  and  phenomena  ?  If  his  good  opinion  is  to  be  obtained 
on  this  conchtion  only,  there  remains  no  alternative  for  me  but  to  endeavour' 
tp  console  myself  without  it  I  am,  Sn*,  &c.  — John  Blackwall,  Crumps 
MoU  HaH  March  8. 1830. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Spider,  —  Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Rennie  says,  in 
his  very  delightful  bo6k  on  insect  architecture.  Bowman  and  Murray  are 
certainly  richt.  It  is  by  electric  influence  that  they  ascend.  I^was  on 
the  apex  of  the  gnomon  of  my  sundial  here  that  I  saw  these  gentlemen 
separately  make  their  experiments,  lliey  wish  me,  as  does  D  »  ,  to  strike* 
a  blow  in  your  Magazine;  but  I  abhor  controversy,  and  thia  spidev-  one. 


seems  to  have  banished  courtesy.  —  J.  F.  M,    May  30.  1830,    Q 

F&ght  of  Spiders.  —  I  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  HuH,  for^  the 
record  of  this  phenomenon,  (p.  47.)     I  notice  it  here  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence with  what  I  had  myself  observed  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  in  a  hay- 
fi^ld  near  Hull,  and  published  in  my  TSreatiae  on  Atmospherical  JSleetriciiy, 
Vol.  III.  —  No.  15.  h  h 
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**  Three  aeronautic  spiders  ascended  from  the  tame  tpot^  when  eadi  moved 
in  a  difl^ent  direction/*  &c.  (p.  81.)  Now,  that  no  collusion  may  be  sus^ 
pected  in  the  case,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know  Mr.  Thompson  personally,  and  have  had  no  communication  whatever 
with  him ;  nor  is  it  likely  he  had  seen  my  work  on  aerial  dectridtj.  This 
was  published  in  December  last,  and  Mr.  ITiompson's  communication  has^ 
for  tne  first  time,  appeared  in  the  preaent  Number  (Jan.).  How  long  it  baa 
been  in  your  possession.  I  knotw  not,  but  of  its  existence  I  at  any  rale  was 
ignorant.  It  is  palpably  evident  that  in  the  one  case  the  orojectile  thread 
was  independent  ot  a  current  of  air.  The  naturalist  of  S^boume  declaims 
the  same  thing,  and  he  was  a  keen  and  cautious  observer ;  and  it  seems 
also  clear  that  in  both  the  floatage  owned  anotlier  cause  than  the  ascent  of 
calorific  emanations.  I  have,  however,  other  facts,  which  I  shall  dsewhere 
adduce,  and  that  I  bdieve  will  set  the  matter  to  rest.  —  J.  Murray.  Car^ 
marihen,  April  2.  1830. 

Nidut  on  a  Rush.  —  Sir,  The  nidus  figured  in  Vol.  II.  p.  I04>.  is  not,  I 
bdieve,  the  work  of  an  aquatic  spider,  as  supposed  by  your  correqxuid- 
ent,  and  also  by  our  celebrated  entomologist,  the  Rev.  W,  Kirby  (Vol.  IL 
p  405.),  nor  is  it  so  uncommon  as  it  is  considered  by  that  indefatigable 
and  successful  collector.  Captain  Blomer.  (Vol.  II.  p.  303.^  I  have  found 
it  on  high  stalks  of  grass  m  shallow  roaa-dde  drains,  which  are  dry  in 
summer  and  at  other  times  vhen  water  does  not  abound :  this  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  nest  of  an  aouatic  spider.  I  have  to  mention  another  circnm- 
stance  respecting  it,  whicu  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  and 
which  will  account  for  its  supposed  rarity.  This  snow-white  silken  fabric 
is  concealed  by  a  covering  of  mud  soon  ajfter  it  is  spun.  Several  years  ago, 
when  I  was  on  an  entomological  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stowey, 
in  Somersetshire,  I  found  a  few  of  the  nests,  just  luce  those  figured.  On 
searching  further,  I  met  with  one  partly  covered  with  mud,  whidi  led  me  to 
the  discovery  of  others  thoroughly  plastered  over.  In  this  state  they  resem- 
bled bits  of  dirt  splashed  from  the  road  on  the  stalks  of  grass.  The  plaster 
was  evidently  collected  by  the  parent  ^ider  from  the  moist  bed  of  the 

drain  from  whicb  the  grasa 
^  ^^  ^         ^  grew.     I  could  hatve  coHected 

dozens  of  the  nests  in  the  dif- 
ferent states:  the  plastered 
ones  were  the  most  numerous. 
I  brought  home  a  few,  but  die 
young  spiders  never  cam,e  out, 
and  1  r^et  that  I  cannot  in- 
form you  what  species  perfbnn' 
this  ingenious  work,  for  1  con- 
sider It  as  beautifbl  and  in- 
teresting  as  any  thixig  recorded- 
In  the  history  of  insect  architecture.  I  have  reared  young  ^iders  from 
analogous  nests,  a  sketch  of  which  I  send  herewith,  together  with  figures 
of  our  beautiful  nidus  in  its  unplastered  and  plastered  state.  (JSg.  1 13.)  — 
—  W.  B,  B.  W,     February  20.  1830. 

ne  Hessian  Fly,  —  The  insect  figured  by  Mr.  Kirby  (Vol.  I.  p.  227.)  i» 
evidently  one  of  the  Ciklices;  but  he  mers  it  to  the  Tlfpula  genua.  ^ 
The  T^f  pulse,  I  believe,  are  destitute  of  a  trunk,  with  which  the  CVilices  are 
furnish^.  The  resemblance  of  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  these  two ' 
gensra  is  so  close,  that  they  have  been  confounded  by  both  Ckedart  and^ 
Swammerdam.  -—  A.  L,  A,    Alnwick,  April  7.  1830. 

Flifs  Eye  under  the  Microscope.  — By  far  the  most  beautifiil  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  is  exhibited  in  the  picture  of  the  window  reflected  fitnn  ^e 
numerous  &cet»  of  the  compound  eye  of  the  Libdlula  ot  dr^n  ^,  and* 
this  multiplied  image  h^wm^  extremdy  curious,  bdng  in  motioB^>i4eo  mt- 
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aMstant  al  the  nime  time  raises  and  lowers  the  sashes  of  the  window. 

«7.  Mmhray,    Cttrmttriheny  ^arU  2.  1830. 

FWHd,  (p.  14©.) — Durinr  iiij  [JiuauuC  pedestrian  rambles  through  Sdilth 
Wales,  I  accidentally  sfntnhferf'rw  a  specunen  of  Leptiira,  which  had  been 
crushed  on  the  road  about  tWo  miles  from  Abergavenny.  In  this  case,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  what  seemed  to  be  several  coils  of  a  thready 
matter,  not  much  unlike  fine  catgut,  and  protruded  from  the  abdomen.  I 
cfirefully  removed  this,  and  found  it  to  be  Filaria,  more  than  3  in.  long :  it 
was  still  alive,  and  seemed  to  have  threaded  itself  into  a  knot  (Jig.  1 14.)  in 
114      ^^^-^  the  body  of  the  insect     The  conductor 

of  that  very  degant  and  vahiaUe  perio(&ad 
£ht  BoHmie  G^^den  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
soadedy  with  myself,  that  it  will  be  found 
more  gBaehUfy  an  intestinal  parasite,  in  coleopterous  insects,  than  it  may 
bt  at  present  believed,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Forf  icula. 
—  J.  Mitrray,     Carmarthen^  April  2.  1830. 

Drt/h^r  Plants.  —  Having  (Vol.  II.  p.  245.)  recommended  the  plan  of 
drying  plants  between  papers  from  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  ideem  it  my  duty  to  such  of  your  readers  as  may  have  put  it  in 
practice,  to  inform  them  that  I  have  this  season  tried,  with  unlooked-for 
aucdess,  the  method  long  since  recommended  by  Blr.  Whateley,  in  the 
ifltroddctory  volume  of  Withering'^  Botanical  Arrangement,  of  drying  them 
in  sand.  The  nhiBiate  result  of  each,  when  properly  pursued,  is  nearly 
similar ;  but  the  expedition,  the  great  saving  or  time  and  trouble,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  requisite  pressure  is  adjusted,  give  to  the  process  by 
afind  such  decided  advantages,  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it. 
I  generally  place  the  sand-boxes  in  an  oven,  and  heat  the  sand  to  about 
iSo^  Fahrenheit.*  As  many  of  3'Our  voung  readers  may  not  have  access  to 
Withering's  now  superseded  volumes,  it  mignt  be  well  if  you  would  copy  Mr. 
Whatele^s  directions  into  your  valuable  pages.  —  J.  E.  B,  June  3.  1830. 
"  Pre^ously  to  the  drjong  of  plants  by  this  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ptof^ure  the  apparatus: —  I.  A  strong  oak  box,  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
thofi(e  used  for  the  packing  up  of  tin  plates.  2.  A  quantity  of  fine  dry  and 
stiarced  satid  of  any  kind,  sufficient  to  fill  the  box,  3.  A  considerable 
number  of  pieces  of  pliant  paper,  from  1  in.  to  4  in.  square.  4.  Some  small 
flat  leaden  weights,  and  a  few  small  bound  books. 

**  The  specimen  of  any  plant  intended  for  the  herbarium  should  be  care- 
fully collected  when  dry,  and  in  the  height  of  its  flowering,  with  the  different 
parts  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  in  the  smaller  plants  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up.  It  shoold  then  be  brought  home  in  a  tin-box,  well  closed  from 
the  air.  The  plant  should  be  cleared  from  the  decayed  leaves  and  dirt, 
and  aftierwards  laid  upon  the  inside  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  sheet  of  com« 
mon  cap  paper.  The  upp^  leaves  and  flowers  should  then  be  covered  in 
on  eJcpanaed  state  with  pieces  \  of  the  prepared  paper,  which  may  be  placed 
in  any  irrq^lar  way,  and  kept  down  by  tne  finders  till  thtee  parts  of  the 
plant  are  entirely  covered  by  them :  and  after  that,  let  one  or  two  of  the 
leaden  weights  be  placed  upon  the  papers.  The  parts  of  the  plants  below 
ehould  then  be  covered  with  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  likewise  with  the 
heights,  and  thus  the  wholeplant  should  be  laid  in  its  proper  expanded 
form  by  the  same  nlethod.    Tne  weights  should  then  be  carefully  removedi, 

^  Twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  in  this  tentipeknttire  generally  produces 
complete  desiccation. 

^  f  As  the  beauty  of  ^e  speeimen  depends  very  much  upon  this  part  of 
the  process,  each  lai^  petal  ought  to  be  laid  flat,  separately,  with  a  pid&e 
of  paper,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  that  every  psrt  of  the  plant  be  iaSd ' 
down  without  foldsy  which  may  be  done,  in  general,  in  tf  short  tone.*' 

H  H  2 
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and  the  other  leaf  of  the  -sheet  of  paper  applied  to  its  opposite  one,  faavii^  •. 
the  loose  pieces  of  paper  and  plants  between  them.  After  which  one  or 
two  of  the  books  should  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  paper,  and  remain 
there  until  as  many  other  plants  as  are  intended  to  be  preserv^  have  been 
prepared  in  like  manner.  A  layer  of  sand,  an  inch  deep,  should  then  be 
put  into  tlie  box,  aiid  afterwards  one  of  the  plants,  with  the  books  placed 
upon  it,  which  last  should  be  removed  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  is 
put  upon  the  paper,  to  prevent  the  plant  from  varying  its  form.*  All  the 
other  plants  may  then  be  put  into  the  box  in  the  same  manner,  with  a 
layer  of  sand  about  an  inch  thick  between  each,  when  the  sand  should  be 
gently  pressed  down  by  the  foot,  and  the  degree  of  pressure,  in  some  mea- 
sure, regulated  by  the  kind  of  plants  in  the  box.  If  they  are  stiff  and  firm, 
as  the  holly  or  furze,  much  pressure  is  required.  If  tender  and  succulent,  a 
less  decree  is  better,  for  fear  of  extravasating  the  juices,  which  would 
injure  llie  colour  of  the  plant ;  but  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
a  sufficient  degi'ee  of  pressure  upon  the  expanded  blossoms  of  plants,  that 
they  may  not  shrivel  in  drying.  The  box  should  then  be  carefully  placed 
before  a  fire,  with  one  side  a  little  raised,  or  occasionally  flat,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  alternately  changing  the  sides  of  the  box  to  the  fire, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  or,  when  convenient,  it  may  be  put  into  an  oven  in 
a  gentle  heat.  In  two  or  three  days  the  plants  will  be  perfectly  dry.  The 
sand  should  then  be  taken  out  with  a  common  plate,  and  put  into  a  spare 
box,  and  the  plants  carefully  taken  out  also,  and  removed  to  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.       (  Wkateley^  m  Witherm^t  Botany^  vol.  i.  p.  28.) 

The  Practice  of  TVaveilej's,  in  diisenmiating  Exotics  among  our  Indigenous 
Plants,  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  valuable  and  hignly  interesting  new  edition  of  the  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,  in  which  a  practice,  wortny  surely  of  severer  reprobation,  is  thus 
courteously  condemned :  —  Additions  and  corrections,  p.  442.  vol.  iv. 
***  Antirrhinum  Cymbalaria.  In  reference  to  the  note,  add :  Since  writing 
the  above,  we  observe  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  (see  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  Vol.  I.  p.  400.),  of  his  having  sown 
the  plant  in  question  on  the  rock  near  Barmouth ;  a  practice  from  which 
other  similar  errors  have  originated,  and  concerning  which,  as  tending  to 
create  confusion  in  science,  among  those  especially  who-  would  wish  to  see 
the  stations  of  our  native  plants  defined  with  accuracy,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  E."  —  Your"  msertion  of  this  notice  may  be  the  means  of 
deterring  other  travellers  from  -conduct  so  reprehensible,  and  will  moreover 
oblige  —  A  Cojistant  Subscriber.  Bristol,  May  29,  1830.  [Is  not  the  beauti- 
fying of  our  wild  scenery  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  this  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  a  single  science  ?]  —  Cond, 

'  Disseminating  Exotics,  and  mistaking  them  for  British  Plants.  —  An 
impression  was  formerly  too  prevalent,  that  the  Flora  of  the  British 
islands  had  been  so  fully  investigated,  that  no  new  discoveries  could  be 
made;  and  this  misconception  has  been  strengthened  by  the  deservedly 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  mtroduce  mere  varieties  as  species,  through  the 
medium  of  the  later  editions  of  Withering's  Botanical  Arrangement.  But  a 
new  and  more  auspicious  era  has  now  commenced ;  and  while  the  taste  for 
natural  science  is  daily  augmented  and  diffused  by  the  zeal  of  its  professors 
in  the  various  universities  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  recent  additions  to 
our  British  plants  in  Dr.  Hooker's  newly  published  Flora,  as  well  as  those' 
which  had  but  a  short  time  previously  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
English  Flora  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  our  own 
country  may  still  possess 

*'  *  Those  of  the  genus  Potamogeton,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,oudit 
to  be  put  into  the  sand  without  loss  of  time,  and  well  pressed,  otherwise - 
they  are  apt  to  dry  too  fast,  and  shrivel." 
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*•  Fiill'many  a  flower  yet  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Yety  in  our  research es,  some  caution  is  requisite ;  for  it  appears  that  a  race 
of  duteviinatort  has  arisen,  from  whose  gratuitous  labours  we  are  likely  to 
have  many  spurious  appendages  to  our  list.  (See  a  late  Number  of  the  Mag. 
Nat,  HUl)  This  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  it  is  earnestly 
su^ested  to  the  individuals  who  adopt  it  (and  I  particularly  address  my-r 
self  to  the  candid  and  talented  writer  alluded  to  in  the  Magazine),  that  it 
they  should  hereafter  discover  a  new  and  truly  indigenous  plant,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  thus  employed  will  very  much  weaken,  if  it 
does  not  wholly  destroy,  the  weight  of  their  testimony ;  for,  though  full 
credit  for  intentional  veracity  may  be  due  to  them,  and  conceded,  it  may 
yet  be  doubted  whether  they  be  not  mistaken  in  their  recoUection,  or  pur- 
posely deceived  by  other  less  honest  disseminators.  Nor  will  the  incon- 
venience be  entirely  removed  by  a  timely  avowal  of  the  interpolation,  since 
no  botanist  can  hereafter  investigate  the  districts  so  contammated  without 
having  the  discouraging  idea  that  whatever  he  sees  there,  n^u;  or  interestms, 
has  perhaps  been  officiously  conveyed  thither  by  others :  and  when  it  i!^ 
considered  how  desirable  it  is  that  a  perfect  and  authentic  catalogue  of  our 
indigenous  plants  should  exist  in  prmt  (and  in  no  former  age  have  such 
favourable  and  adequate  opportunities  been  possessed  as  in  the  present), 
surely  no  true  botanist  will  hereafter  lend  himself  to  a  practice  so  replete 
with  mischief.  —  W,  Wilton.     Warrington,  June,  1830. 

Apocynum  androuemifoiium. — In  mentioning  The  Journal  of  a  NaturaUtt, 
a  work  from  which  I  have  derived  much  instruction  and  amusement,  I 
regret  that  there  is  any  part  which  can  afford  opportunity  for  condemnation ; 
but  the  account  (p.  80.  1st  edit^  and  engraving  of  that  curious  plant,  the 
Ap6cynum  androsaemifdlium  (Fly-catching  Dog's-bane),  is  so  very  incor- 
rect, that  I  cannot  think  the  author  can  ever  have  seen  a  specimen,  much 
less  examined  one.  From  having  frequently  examined  the  plant,  I  can 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  description  of^it  in  p.  280. 
vol.  viii.  of  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazme,  as  being  very  accurate  and  clear. 
It  is  accompanied  also  with  a  correct  representation  of  the  flower.  —  W.  C\ 
T.    Jan.  28.  1830. 

Errata.  —  Pelargdnium  phse^um  (p.  169.),  and  P.  lucidum  and  colum- 
blnum  (p.  174.),  should  be  Geranium  p.,  I.,  and  c. :  there  is  no  British  species 
of  Pelargonium.  —  R.  Sweet,     Pomona  Place,  March  29.  1830. 

Eriophorum  ,pubescens.  —  At  p.  241.  of  Vol.1,  there  is  a  figure  of  this 
species,  which  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  stem  is  perfectly  smooth,  not 
being  as  it  is  represented ;  and  the  rough  downiness  of  the  peduncles  is 
scarcely  visible  without  a  magnifier,  while  in  the  figure  they  are  bristled 
stronger  than  a  thistle.  The  reviewer  of  the  Flora  of  Berwick  hints  a  doubt 
of  its  distinctness  from  £.  polystachyon,  but  the  species  are  totally  different 
both  in  characters  and  habit.  The  figure  of  the  latter  in  English  Botany  is 
very  good.  —  George  Johnston.     Berwick  upon  T\ueed,  March  17.  1830. 

Blue-bells  of  Scotland.  —  In  the  Flora  of  Berwick  I  have  said  that  the 
Campanula  rotundifdlia  is  the  blue-bell  of  Scotland,  an  assertion  ques- 
tioned by  my  too  favourable  reviewer  (^ Vol.  II.  p.  236.),  who  believes  the 
iSbflla  nutans  to  be  the  flower  thus  distinguished.  I  have  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  days  of  my  life  in  the  extreme  north  of  England,  and  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  until  science  had  made  known  to  me  another  and  a 
less  interesting  nomenclature,  I  knew  the  Campanula  only  as  the  blue-bell 
of  my  native  land ;  and  a  subsequent  enquiry  has  satisfied  me  that  I  am 
correct.  These  heart-stirring  and  endearing  names,  I  regret  to  add,  are 
fast  lapsing  to  oblivion,  and,  unless  the  local  florist  will  commemorate  them 
in  his  pages,  our  children  will  read  our  pastoral  poets  without  knowledge  of 
the  obje'cts  described.     Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  passage  cited  against  me, 
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**  E'en  the  slight  hare-heU  raised  its  head^ 
Elastic,  from  her  airy  tread," 
is  writing,  I  may  remark,  in  English,  and  more  attentive,  probably,  to  the 
harmony  of  his  verse  than  to  the  local  name  of  his  flower.  —  George  Johnt- 
tlon,     Berwick  upon  Tweedy  March  17. 

Vfcwi  lathyrvkles,  —  In  the  review  of  the  Flora  of  Berwick^  Vol.  II.  p.  237., 
it  is  asserted  that  FIcia  ftith}Tdides  ^  has  hitherto  been  found  only  on  the 
sands  of  the  eastern  counties ;"  and,  therefore,  that  our  plant  is  probably 
either  L.  angustif51ia  or  some  variety  of  V.  satlva.  The  assertion  of  tlie 
reviewer  is  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities.  Sir  J. 
B.  Smith  appears  to  have  found  F.  MthyroMes  ip  the  King's  Park  at  Edin- 
burgh (Eng.  JF7.,  iii.  p.  223.),  where  it  was  originally  detected  by  Dr.  Par- 
sons. Dr.  Greville,  we  infer,  has  gathered  it  in  the  same  station  {Fl.  JStfrif., 
p.  157.^;  and  Hooker,  and  Borrer,  and  Amott,  botanists  of  the  vojr  fiat 
rank,  nave  each  of  them  found  it  in  Sonfjaad  (Mhat,FLMe§L,^9lS^ 
i^m  Smith's  mnrmmt  we  aHHt,  I  tindk,  wmrniArr  Ac  eharacter  drawn 
from  the  seeds  «8  the  moat  important  and  cBscriminative,  and  in  the  spea^ 
mens  which  we  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  species,  the 
seeds  were  very  plainly  square  ana  ^nutated.  In  other  respects  our  plant 
very  closely  resembles  small  varieties  of  V,  satlv^  from  wnich  it  is,  now- 
ever,  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaU,  inconspicuous,  bluish-purple  flowers ; 
a  character  not  perhaps  of  much  consequence,  but  which  may  call  the 
attention  of  the  young  botanist  to  it.  In  all  the  wild  varieties  of  V,  satha 
the  flowers  are  lai^,  reddish  purple,  and  very  pretty ;  not  merely  evident 
to  the  practised  eye,  but  showmg  bravely  among  the  short  thidc  herbage  in 
which  they  delight  to  grow.  —  Id. 

Shining  Mots,  —  Sir,  My  remarks  on  this  singularly  brilliant  vegetable, 
in  your  Magazine  for  September  last  (Vol.  II.  p.  407.),  bdng  made  from 
imperfect  specimens,  and  under  some  d^ee  m  uncertainty  whether  the 
figure  I  gave  was  that  of  the  true  luminous  object,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
state,  that  a  recent  examination  of  fresh  specimens,  made  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  a  compound  microscope,  on  the  spot, 
has  enabled  me  to  speak  with  certainty,  both  as  to  its  fo^n  and  the  cause 
of  its  extraordinary  brilliancy.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  a  corre- 
spondent in  your  Number  for  March  last  (p.  152.)  has  suggested  whether 
the  light  might  not  proceed  from  minute  plants  of  Dlcranum  ^axifdlium.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  **  the  phosphorescent  brilliancy"  he  descr3)e8  is  the 
same  I  have  observed  in  Derbyshire;  but  it  certainly  could  not  proceed 
from  this  common  moss,  as  its  leaves  are  not  reticulated.  Has  he  not  mis- 
taken for  it  the  more  rare  6ymn6stomum  osmundkomm  (Schistdste^ 
pennlita  Hooker\  which  I  have  found  accompanying  the  shining  moss  m 
several  neighbouring  stations  in  Derbyshire  ? 

The  drawing  which  accompanied  my  former  remarks  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  the  true  plant;  but,  beinc  made  from  dried  specimens  subsequently 
moistened,  the  articulations  of  the  fronds  and  innotations  have  too  mu^ 
of  an  oval  or  oblone  shape.  When  examined  fresh,  they  appear,  under  the 
microscope,  perfectly  globular,  like  so  many  minute  b^ids  threaded  over 
every  part  of  the  plant,  or  like  particles  of  spherical  pollen  linearly  arranged 
into  the  form  it  bears,  and  their  size  is  precisely  that  of  the  seeds  of  Gym- 
n6stomum  pyriforme,  which  I  had  unaer  the  microscope  at  the  same  time. 
The  mnotations  are  occasionally  cylindrical,  without  articulations^  near  the 
summit,  such  being,  perhaps,  in  an  early  unformed  state.  The  base,  or  cen- 
tral part  of  the  plant,  adheres  horizontally  to  the  loose  sand,  and  consists 
of  a  flat  layer  of  closely  congregated  globules,  from  the  outer  edges  of  which 
issue  the  sprig-like  divaricating  branches.  The  central  frondose  mass  of 
spherules  escaped  my  observation  last  year  in  the  dried  specimens ;  but  the 
annexed  sketches  {Jig,  115),  taken  with  the  microscope  from  frec^  plants, 
show  their  perfect  form :  a,  an  entire  plant,  highly  ma^oified ;  &,  a  detached  - 
portion ;  r,  a  separate  branch,  more  highly  magnified 
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From  many  rq>eated  observations,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  explanation  I  ventured  to  give  of  the  cause  of  the  splendid  appearance 
of  this  minute  vegetable.  Indeed,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
optics,  as  exhibited  in  lenses,  would,  on  examining  its  structure  of  innu- 
merable perfect  globules  filled  with  a  highly  pellucid  green  fluid,  have  pro* 
nounced,  a  priori^  that  the^  would  condense  the  rays  of  light,  and  appear 
luminous  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
always  most  brilliant,  either  in  the  cave  or  in  a  room  with  only  a  single 
window,  when  the  face  is  turned  from  the  light,  illustrates  the  theory  in  a 
singular  manner. 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  this  beautiful  moss  to  the  order  ^^Igse, 
of  which  it  will  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  the  tribe  Confervoideae ;  but 
1  must  leave  it  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  this  obscure  family 
to-  decide  whether  it  has  yet  obtained  a  name  and  aplace  in  the  system  of 
modem  cryptogamic  botanists. — J.  E.  Botvman.  The  Courts  near  fVreX' 
bam,  June  3.  1830. 

Geological  Errors,  —  In  p.  67.  you  give,  in  fia.  15.,  a  sketch  to  show  the 
relative  position  of  the  secondary  rocks,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Dr. 
Auckland's  sections  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,  to  illustrate  his  description  of  the  groups  of  slate  and 
greenstone  rocks,  which  occur  in  Cumberland  and  ^Vestmoreland,  at  the 
base  of  the  great  escarpment  of  Crossfell.  The  error  has  probably  arisen 
firom  confounding  the  two  colours  used  to  show  the  **  whin  sill  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountain  limestone  beds,  and  the  belt  of  greenstone  rocks 
which  accompany  the  slates  •  and  porphyries,  through  nearly  their  whole 
course ;  perhaps,  also,  some  confusion  may  have  occurred  from  the  term 
■"  trap**  being  used  in  the  description  on  the  plate;  but,  from  whatever 
«ource  it  arises,  an  attention  to  the  description  in  the  text  would  clearly 
.iiave  explained  Dr.  Buckland's  meaning.  In  your  Magazine,  the  green- 
«tone  is  designated  *^  tr^  or  whin  sill ;  from  which  it  might  natursdly  be 
•inferred,  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  whin  sill  which  is-found  in  the  escarp- 
ment above,  more  especially  as  there  are  beds  of  mountain  limestone, 
«andstpne,  and  coal  reposing  upon  it.  This  would  be  a  great  error,  as  it 
has  no  relation  to  that  bed,  but  is  merely,  as  Dr.  Buckland  describes  it,  a 
greenstone,  whose  varieties,  from  the  cufierent  proportions  of  its  ingre- 
-dients^  are  almost  endless.  Having  twice  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  singular  group  of  rocks  in  the  course  of  my  observations  on  the  **  whin 
.  sill,"  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  my  hiuuble  tribute  of  praise  to  Dr.  Buck- 
jand,  for  the  clear  and  accurate  description  he  has  given  of  them.  I  woidd, 
besides,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  old  red 
sandstone,  which  occurs  here,  well  defined,  although  of  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness.* The  error  into  which  Forster  fell,  in  his  section  of  the  strata,  by  con- 
.founding  the  old  red  conglomerate  with  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  of 


.  *  It  is  a  singular  thing,  that  Smith,  in  his  geological  maps  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmordandy  does  not  notice  the  old  red  saodstone  of  the  foot  of 
C^xuaafell. 
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the  nde  of  tire  Bden,  and  simpodng  the  latter  to  underlie  tbe  mountain  liiae 
stone,  has  been  long  exploaed ;  nenntheless^ome  excellent  g^ogists  hoete 
very  recently  i^^ain  combnndedtlietwororaiatJons,  by  considering  the  eon* 
glomerate,  as  it  displays  itself  u^n  Mdmerby  Fell,  as  the  lowernember 
of  the  new  red  sandBtone,  analogous  to  the  w^4uiown  Exeter  conglomer* 
ate.  This  error  has  arisen  from  the  pecnUar  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
from  a  too  confined  examination  of  the  stratum.  On  Melmei^y  Fell  the 
whole  face  of  the  escarpment  is  thrown  into  disorder  by  great  land-slipe 
which  have  taken  place,  so  that,  in  rising  upwards,  we  would  appear  to 
arrive  at  several  beds  of  the  same  rock.  Thus  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  great  or  Melmerby  Scar  limestone,  which  here  forms  so  important  a 
feature,  after  toiling  up  a  steep  ascent,  we  arrive  at  what  appears  to  be  &e 
regular  basset  of  me  stratum,  but,  when  upon  it,  find,  that  it  is  only  a 
fra^ent  slipped  firom  the  bed,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  great  height  abovew 
This  is  precisely  the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  the  old  red  sandstone:  it  is 
here  raised  considerably  above  its  usual  level,  by  the  greater  protrusion  of 
the  slate  rocks ;  and,  in  ascending  the  Fell  by  Melmerby  Bedc,  it  makes  its 
appearance  several  times,  so  that  its  true  relation  to  the  adjoimng  strata  is 
very  difficult  to  define.  By  tracing  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  soutfawanl, 
it  may  be  seen  in  many  places  undistui4)ed,  but  perhaps  can  no  where  be 
studied  to  greater  advantage  than  in  Blencam  Bum,  between  Melmerby 
and  Knock.  Here  it  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  difi^regularlpf  reposing  upon 
the  clay  slate  rocks,  and  having  resting  upon  it  the  akemating  beds  of  the 
monntain  limestone  fbrmatiott.  If  we  examine  this  group  of  slate  and 
greenstone  rocks,  and  the  beds  associated  with  it,  according  to  the  views 
recently  propounded  in  France  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  it  wodki  ap« 
pear  that  the  range  of  Crossfell  had  been  raised  af^er  the  conscrfsdatioa 
of  the  coal  measures,  and  before  the  deposition  of  the  nerw  red  sandstone^ 
The  beds  of  monntain  limestone  and  coal  strata,  thrown  into  a  pcaitian 
almost  vertical  by  the  rising  of  the  slate  and  greenstone  rodcs,  prove  the 
first  proposition,  and  the  undisturbed  state  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
which,  luce  a  sea,  sweeps  round  and  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  older 
strata,  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  rocks  of  idl  ages,  would 
appear  to  prove  the  second.  —  WiUiam  Hittton,  Keujcoitle  upon  Tyme^ 
AprU  S.lSaO, 

Dr.  Ure^s  Geology;  in  answer  to  T.  £.  (p. 90.)  —  Sir,  lam  most  anxious 
that  your  valuable  pages  be  not  unnecessarily  occupied  by  controversy : 
my  notice  of  the  observations  of  T.  E.  of  Cambridge  shall  tnerefore  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  The  blunders  of  Dr.  Ure  in  pladns  the  lias  above  the 
cofbI  rag,  &c.,and  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  deemed  an  unportant  error,  yonr 
Cambridge  correspondent  says  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  *'  a  gross 
overset  in  the  correction  of  the  press ! "  Be  it  so.  Some,  perhaps,  will 
think  T.  E.'s  expression  as  severe  as  mine.  But  can  T.  £.  be  serious 
when  he  asserts  tnat  Dr.  Ure  is  actually  right  in  his  account  of  the  strata 
and  fossils  of  the  Hastings  beds  ?  Can  it  be  correct  to  state,  in  one  part 
of  the  volume,  that  those  deposits  are  probably  of  marine  origin,  and  that 
their  organic  remains  are  JVautili,  Ammoniteg,Sic.  (Dr,  Ure,p,  874.);  and  in 
another  part  to  mention  that  herbivorous  reptiles,  terrestrial  vegetables^ 
&c.,  are  found  in  the  same  beds,  and  quote  as  authority  an  author  (Dr, 
Ure,  p.  463.)  who  maintains  that  neither  iVautili,  nor  Ammon»^,  nor  any 
of  the  other  ancient  multilocular  genera  of  Testkcea,  occur  in  them  ?  I  mkht, 
indeed,  Sir,  refer  to  the  Number  of  your  Journal  (p.  12.)  in  which  T.  E.'s 
letter  appears,  in  support  of  the  objections  advanced  in  my  former  commu- 
nication :  Mr.  Bakeweil's  remarks  render  mine  unnecessary.  The  attempt 
of  T.  E.  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  the  plates  is  so  manifest  a  failure  as 
scarcely  to  require  refutation.  Scaphites,  Coneifbeare,  p.  73,  ^  The  first 
genus  (Ammonia)  occurs  rarely  in  the  upper  chalk;  the  second (8ca^ 
phites)  onltf  in  the  hwer"   If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  Messrs.  Coneybeare  aasl 
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Phillips's,  not  mine.  Mf^  intermedial  .^in  the  London  day^  Bognmr 
rocks.*'  Sawerhtfy  3^.  Conck.,  vol',  i.  p.  173.  If  tlus  be  incorrect,  the 
mistake  is  Mr.  I&werbv's.  T.  E.  next  yentnres  upon  the  most  extrsonii- 
nary  assertion,  that  pi.  1^.,  designated,  by  Dr.  Ure,  <'  shells  of  the  combrask 
and  upper  oolite,"  is  intended  to  include  the  fossils  from  the  chaik  mari  to 
the  combrash !  Alas  I  Sii^^this  excuse  will  avAil  nothing,  msless  every  reader 
had  the  ingenuity  of  T.  H.,  and  could  discover  the  author's  intentions  iin 
spite  of  his  blunders.  It  h^pens,  too,  most  unfortunately,  that  the  welU 
known  tertiary  shells  Rost^ll^a  macrdptera  Tnot  Protellbia,  as  your 
printer  had  it  by  mistake)  and  Turritella  conoidea  are  in  the  group ;  so 
that  a  still  further  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  requisite  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy,  and  the  reader  must  take  pi.  iv.,  not  as  the  author  has  named • 
it,  but  as  exhibiting  figures  of  the  '*  shells  of  the  combrash  and  upper 
oolites,"  and  tertiary  formations  inclusive !  T.  E.  asks  for  my  authority : 
I  again  quote  Sowerby,  Min.  Concha,  vol.  i.  p.  109.,  for  Turritella  conof dea  | 
and  the  same  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.,  for  Rost^iaria  macr6ptera.  lYous 
excellent  correspondent,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  alluded  to,  caQ< 
correct  me  if  my  inferences  are  erroneous.  But  I  feel.  Sir,  I  may  have 
ventured  too- far :  a  Cambridge  man,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  attsndhig' 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Sedgewick,  must  be  right,  and  the  authorities  upon  • 
which  my  remarks  are  founded  may  be  wrong,  or^  what  b  more  probable^ 
have  been  misunderstood  by  me.  It  may,  afler  all,  be  not  an  important 
error  to  invert  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata;  it  may  be  right  td* 
declare  that  a  formation  is  marine,  and  contains  marine  shells,  Sbc^  and 
group  it  with  a  series  of  marine  deposits,  and  afterwards  describe  the  firesb* 
water  and  terrestrial  remains  with  which  it  abounds.  It  may  be  vaaingpoBt* 
ant  to  6gure,  as  the  characteristic  shells  of  one  group  of  strata,  shdla  that 
occur  omy  in  another.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  allowed  that  geology  ia 
still,  what  it  was  formerly  asserted  to  be>  a  science  of  paradoxes^  —  Ht 
Jamiary2S.  \S80.  *; 

Dr,  Ure^s  Oeoiogy,  (p.  90.)  —  Having  admitted  more  than  one  apology  foe 
this  woriE,  we  thinkit  necessary  to  give  the  following  statement  respectmg  it' 
fVom  Professor  'Sedgewick's  Addr»s  delivered  to  the  Geological  Dorietyat- 
their  Annual  General  Meeting  on  Feb.  19.  1830. :  ^ 
•  "  I  should  have  been  well  content  to  have  ended  with  these  general 
censures;  but  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  sent  forth,  by  one  of 
our  own  body,  *  A  Wew  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  of  animated  nature  are  reconciled  at  once  to  modern 
science  and  to  sacred  history ; '  and  to  this  title  I  will  venture  to  add,  in 
which  the  worst  violations  of  philosophic  rule,  by  the  darine  union  of  things 
incongruous,  have  been  adopted  by  the  author  from  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  decorated  by  new  fimtasies  of  his  own.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
combat  the  bold  and  unauthorised  hypothesis,  that  all  the  successive  fonm 
ations  of  the  old  schistose  rocks  were  called  into  being  simultaneously, 
by  a  fiat  of  Creative  Power,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  creatures  possessing 
lue;  nor  shall  I  urge  that,  among  these  primitive  creations  of  tne  author j 
are  mountain  masses  of  rock  formed  by  mechanical  degradation  from  rodLS 
which  preceded,  and  beds  of  organic  remains,  placed  there,  if  we  may 
believe  his  svstem,  in  mere  mockery  of  our  senses ;  neither  shall  I  detain 
you  by  dweUinf  upon  the  errors  and  contradictions  which  are  scattered 
through  the  eany  pages  of  his  volume.  On  this  part  of  the  *  New  System^ 
all  criticism  is  uncalled  for  here ;  for  it  soars  far  above  us  and  our  lowly 
contemplations.  Its  character  is  written,  and  its  verv  physiognomy  ap^ 
pears,  in  that  dignified  and  oracular  censure  which  he  himself  has  quoted 
horn  the  works  of  Bacon :  *  Tanto  magis  haec  vanitas  inhibenda  venit  et 
coercenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  male-sana  admixtione^  non 
solum  edudtur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam  rdigia  hatetica^''— <  Thisb 
vanity  merits  castigation  and  reproof;-  the  more  as,'  from  the  mischievous 
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adnizture  ol*  diriae  and  faumaa  things,  tbere  ib  compounded  at  onoe  • 
fantastical  philosophy  and  a  heretical  religion.' 

**  All  these  thines,  gentlemen,  I  shall  pass  oTer :  but  the  author  has 
stood  fonrard  as  the  popular  expositor  or  the  present  state  of  secondary ; 
of  that  very  portion  ot  our  science  which  has  for  so  many  years  employed 
the  best  effi>rt8  of  our  Society.  This  part  of  the  work  appears  not  to  con- 
tain one  original  fact,  or  the  result  of  one  original  invest^ation ;  and  of 
this  we  do  not  complain.  We  have,  however,  a  right  to  look  to  it  for 
information,  which  shall  not  repeat  exploded  errors,  but  dball  make  a  near 
approach  to  the  level  of  recent  observations.  But  is  this  the  case  in  the 
work  before  us  ?  Unquestionably  not.  All  the  old  errors  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  English  strata,  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  are  un- 
accountably repeated ;  errors  which  have  been  corrected  since  1824  in  oiv 
Traruactionsy  in  English  and  Scotch  philosophical  journals,  and  in  various 
indoiendent  works  of  natural  history,  and  have  excited,  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  more  discussions  in  this  room  than  have  -arisen  out  of  any 
other  part  of  secondary  geology.  Other  anti^^ted  errors,  of  like  kinc^ 
have  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  pages  of  this  *  New  System.' 

'<  But  let  us  pass  over  what  may  be,  perhaps,  only  regarded  as  errors  of 
omissicm,  and  see  how  the  author  has  employed  the  materials  before  hink 
The  best  part  of  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  successive  extracts,  ofken  taken 
word  for  word,  yet  without  the  marks  of  quotation,  from  various  well- 
known  works  on  geology.  Many  of  these  extract^  although  in  themselves 
admirable,  appear  in  the  book  before  us  but  as  disjointed  fragments,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  the  author  has  but  ill  performed  the  humble  duties 
of  a  compiler ;  for,  in  the  chapter  on  seconcuury  formations,  we  find  enor- 
mous faults  and  dislocations,  of  which  there  is  nekher  any  written  record, 
nor  any  archetype  in  the  book  of  nature.  Thus  we  find  the  lias  some- 
times below  the  oolites  and  the  green  sand.  *  In  one  page,  the  combrash 
and  forest  marble  have  shifted  places ;  in  another  the  whole  lower  oolite 
system' is  absolutely  inverted,  f  Again,  at  p.  247.^  we  are  told  that  the 
several  beds  are  given,  *  as  usual,  in  Sie  ascending  order ; '  yet,  in  this  very 
page  the  inferior  members  of  the  lower  oolites  are  copied,  word  for  wori^ 
from  another  book,  and  are  in  the  descending  order.  On  the  next  lea^  the 
same  error  is  repeated  in  a  still  worse  form  ,*  and  within  four  pages  <^  dns 
last  boulevenemeniy  we  find  the  Oxford  clay,  the  corn-brash,  and  the  forest 
marble  twice  shuffled  under  the  great  oolite.  %  The  goodly  jnle,  gentle* 
men,  which  many  of  you  have  helped  to  rear,  af^  years  of  labour,  has 
been  pulled  down  and  reconstructea,  but  with  such  unskilful  hands  that  its 
inscripdons  are  turned  upside  down ;  its  sculptured  figures  have  their  heads 
to  the  ground,  and  their  heels  to  the  heavens ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  amid 
the  fantastic  ornaments  by  which  it  is  d^raded,  has  lost  all  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  its  old  proportions. 

*'  So  much  has  been  written  in  illustration  of  the  zoological  history  of 
our  several  formations,  that  the  labour  of  a  compiler  is  now  made  com- 
paratively easy.  Yet,  in  the  distribution  of  organic  remains,  given  in  the 
*  New  System,'  there  is  such  a  complication  of  errors  as  neany  baffles  all 
attempts  at  description.  In  one  place  we  are  told  that  the  lower  second- 
ary rocks  are  characterised  by  the  simplest  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  : 
in  another,  we  find  fish  enumerated  among  the  fossils  of  the  transition  (or 
submedial)  strata.  (  In  one  place,  our  magnesian  limestone  is  properly 
identified  with  the  first  fiotz  limestone  of  Werner :  in  another,  our  moun- 
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^  ^  Compare  Introductiony  p.xliz.  and  p.  143. 
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fiain  liiqestooe  18  placed  on  th^  same  puraUeli  nad,  by  n^aiil^liliuider)  i« 
describe  *  as  the  lowest  sepulchre  of  vertebrated  «Hank/  ^ 

*'  Li  one  pag^  ortboceratites  are  brought  nor  die  order  of  corals ;  in 
another,  a  coral  is  figured  as  an  encnoke;  m  a  third,  the  Bteeple-Ashtoa 
parjrophyllia  (the  characteristic  HqmmI  d  the  middle  oolite)  is  ngured  as  a 
^j^  of  the  inferior  8>stm;  is  •  fiMnth,  a  caryophyllia  of  the  mountain 
limestone  is  figured  iwinug  tke  organic  remains  of  the  combrash ;  an<^ 
lastly,  die  cekmted  lily  encrinite  (a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  muschd- 
kalk^  a  fatmatMm  unknown  in  England,)  is  introduced  and  figured  among 
IJ10  iMrib  of  the  lower  ooUtic  system,  f 

^  Errors  like  these  are,  above  every  thing,  calculated  to  mislead  men 
who  are  unpractised  in  geology ;  and  they  do  not  terminate  here.  But  I 
have  no  right  to  detain  you  with  a  longer  enumeration.  %     I  have  stated 
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+  Ibid.,  p.  149.  176.  251.  256,  257. 

i'^    •  


For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  organic  remains  of  the  successive 
mineral  strata,  there  are,  at  the  end  of  the  '  New  System,'  five  plates, 
representing  groups  of  fossils,  with  their  generic  and  specific  names.  Had 
the  figures  been  well  selected,  they  might  have  been  of  great  use;  as  it  is, 
they  can  only  be  the  means  of  disseminating  error. 

^  Plate  I.  professes  to  represent  the  *  Shells  of  the  Mountain  Limestone? 
Of  its  thirteen  figures,  three  or  four  are  well  chosen ;  none  of  the  reat 
ou^ht  to  have  appeared.  .  One  of  them  is  wrong  named;  and  a  recent 
nerita,  with  all  its  fresh  markings,  has  unaccountably  found  its  place  among 
these  old  fossils. 

'<  Plate  II.  *  Shells  of  t^e  Lias.'  In  this  plate,  of  twelve  species,  we 
are  astoniBhed  to  find  a  transition  orthoceratite,  the  Productus  sc6ticus  of 
the  mountain  limestone,  and  a  scaphite  of  the  green  sand,  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  Gryphse^incurva,Plagi6stoma  gigas,  and  some  other  true  liaa 
fossils  I 

<<  Plate  III.  '  Shells  of  the  Under  Oolite.'  Thirteen  species;  and  a 
more  uncharacteristic  assemblage  was,  perhaps,  never  before  brought  to- 
gether. A  tertiary  mya  and  a  nummuute  have  here  found  their  way,  for 
the  first  time,  among  the  shells  of  the  under  oolite.  Two  or  three  of  the 
(ither  q^ecies  ought  to  have  tqpipeared,  if  at  all,  in  the  next  plate. 

<«  Plate  IV./  Shells  of  the  Combrash  and  Upper  Oohtes.'  Here  the 
ponfiision  is  still  greater;  for,  of  twelve  species,  seven  are  positively  mis- 
placed, the  others  are  ill  selected,  and  one  of  them  is  wrong  named.  The 
mineral  conchologist  is  conlbunded  at  the  sight  of  the  well^uiown  turrilitea 
and  bamites  of  the  green  sand  group,  of  the  turritelke  and  superb  Rosteil^^ 
macr6ptera  of  the  London  clay,  iostled  in  among  the  fossils  of  the  oolites. 
Had  the  author  drawn  out  by  lot,  from  all  the  fossils  in  Mr.  Sowerby's 
vork,  the  species  which  were  to  decorate  this  plate,  chance  might  have 
g^ven  him  a  more  illustrative  series. 

"^  Plate  Y.  '  Shells  of  the  Chalk  and  si^rior  Strata.*  Among  the 
nineteen  figures  of  this  plate,  no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  shells  of 
the  chalk  Som  those  ot  the  over-lying  tertiary  deposits,  although  the  two 
groups  have  not,  perhaps,  one  species  in  common.  In  Plate  I.  two  firesh- 
water  shells  were  introduced^  which  weife  not  characteristic :  here  fresh- 
water shells  are  characteristic,  but  are  omitted  altogether ;  and  the  P^cten 
quinquecostatus  is  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  green  sand. 

''  One  who  was  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  forma 
of  organic  remains  could  never  have  been  led  into  such  a  complication  of 
errors ;  and  they  are  the  more  discreditable,  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
might  have  b^^n  avoids  by  the  mere  exercise  of  th^  humblest  duty  of  a 
compiler." 
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enough  to  proire,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  this  work,  the  author  has  diowa 
neither  the  inforroatkni  nor  the  industry  which  mbht  Justify  lum  in  be- 
coming an  interpreter  of  the  labours  of  others,  or  me  namer  of  a  syston 
of  his  own."     (Phii,  Mag.,  April,  1830,  p.  313.) 

The  Description  of  the  Doitble  Shadows  noticed  by  me,  and  inserted  iiL 
your  Magazine  (Vol.  II.  p.  108.),  having  been  misunderstood  by  your  cor- 
respondent W.,  I  transmit  to  you  the  subjoined  drawing  {fig.  116.),  and 


116 


beg  to  state  that,  in  no  one  instance,  have  there  been  any  pools  of  water  in 
the  street  tliat  could  reflect  the  sun's  ima^  when  the  double  shadows  have 
been  observed.  The  carriage  way  in  this  town  is  a  macadamised  road, 
kept  in  the  best  order  possible.  The  arguments  of  W.  would  have  been 
perfectly  correct,  had  there  been  any  coUection  of  water  in  the  road,  and 
bad  the  appearance  of  the  shadows  been  such  as  represented  in  his  diagram. 
In  the  present  case,  I  think  some  other  cause  must  be  assigned.  I  am, 
'  Sir,  &c. —  Muphatamet.    Wycombe^  Jan,  16.  1830. 

Errata,  — hi  p.  244.  line  30.  for  "  fig.  57."  read  «  fig.  58."  In  p.  247. 
line  25.  for  "  Papilio  crataegata"  read  "  PapUio  cratae'gi."  In  p.  372. 
line  19.  after  "  Quadrumanous*^  insert  the  words  **  and  Bimanota** 


Art.  IX.     Queries  and  Answers. 

A  Monthly  Guide  jfor  Young  Naturalists,  —  Sir,  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  me  if  there  is  a  work  in  circulation,  of  portable  size,  and  mode- 
rate price,  which  directs  the  naturalist  in  his  monthly  researches,  and  may 
be  referred  to  as  a  guide  for  every  season  ?  Such  a  volume  would  be  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  young  beginner,  who  often  finds  himself  at  a  loss 
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to  know  when  to*  commence  his  search,  and  what  to  look  to'fof.  Isfform- 
Btion  on  this  subject  will  oblige^  yoors,  dcc.^*^  J7.   March  29.  1880. 

Forster*»  Perennud  Caiendary  1  vol.  8vo,  or  ¥oT8ttt*B  Pocket  Enci^cio* 
p<sdia  of  Natwral  Phenomena^  12mo,  will  supply  the  wants  of  our  corre* 
spondent  to  a  certain  extent.  —  Cmid, 

Parochial  Natural  History.  —  Sir,  If  you  woidd  trouble  yourself  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  questions  to  be  proposed  to  the  readers  of  your  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  from  their  answers,  something  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  respective  parishes  in  which  they  reside,  you 
could  not  fail  of  accumulating  much  useful  and  interesting  matter,  and  such 
as  might  afterwards  be  applied  to  very  valuable  purposes. 

A  list  of  queries  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine 
for  1755,  ^mat  success  I  know  not.  I  have  a  small  12mo  pamphlet, 
published  at  Edinburgh,  entitled  A  Description  of  the  Parish  of  Melrose^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  answer  to, them;  but  it  relates 
entirely  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  place. 

•  The  taste  for  natural  history  is  so  much  increased  since  the  year  1775, 
that  answers  to  well  selected  questions  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained 
with  much  greater  facility  now  than  they  could  have  been  at  that  time* 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  queries  proposed  in  the  GentlemarCi  Magai- 
zine:  — 

"  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  parish,  is  it  flat,  or  hilly, 
rocky  or  mountainous  ?  Do  the  lands  consist  of^ woods,  arable,  pasture, 
meadow,  heath,  or  what  ?  Are  they  fenny  or  moorish,  boggy  or  firm  ?  Is 
there  sand,  clay,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  loam,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  thd 
soil  ?  Are  there  any  lake»,  meers,or  waters;  what  are  they;  their  depth ; 
where  do  they  rise,  and  whither  do  they  run  ?  Are  there  any  subterraneous 
rivers,  which  appear  in  one  place,  then  sink  into  the  earth,  and  rise  again  ? 
Are  ^ere  any  mineral  springs,  what  are  they,  at  what  seasons  of  the  year 
are  they  reckoned  best,  and  what  distempers  are  they  firequeated  for  ?  Are 
there  any  periodical  springs  which  rise  and  fall,  ebb  and  now ;  at  what  sea- 
sons? Are  there  any  and  what  mines  ?  Any  marble,  moorstone,  or  other 
stone  of  any  sort  ?  What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  lands ;  wheat,  Uuv 
ley,  &c.  &c.  ?  What  sort  of  fish  do  the  rivers  produce,  what  quantities, 
and  in  what  seasons  are  they  best  ?  Are  there  any  remarkable  caves  or 
grottoes  ?  On  digging  wells,  or  other  openings,  what  strata  of  soil  do  they 
meet  with,  and  how  thick  is  each  ?  HoYf  low  do  the  springs  Hie  ?  Does 
the  parish  produce  any  quantities  of  timber,  of  what  sort  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  tne  air  ?  Any  petrifying  springs  ?  Any  hot  wells  f  Are  there 
any  fi^ed  stones,  such  as  echinites,  belemnites,  &c.  ?  Any  having  the  im- 
pression of  plants  or  fishes  on  them,  or  any  fossil  marine  bodies,  such  as 
shell,  corals,  &c.,  or  any  petrified  parts  of  animals  ?  Is  any  part  of  the 
parish  subject  to  inundations  or  land  floods  ?  If  the  parish  is  on  the  sea 
coast,  what  sort  of  shore,  flat,  sandy,  high,  or  rocky?  What  sorts  of  fish 
are  caught  ?  What  other  sea  animals,  plants,-  sponges,  corals,  shells,  dec. 
are  found  on  the  coasts  ?  Are  there  any  remarkable  sea  weeds  ?  What 
are  the  courses  of  the  tide  on  the  shore,  or  ofi^  at  sea;  the  currents  at  a 
mile's  distance ;  and  other  things  worthy  of  remark  ?** 

Many  of  these  queries  might  be  expunged,  and  others  substituted,  but 
they  cannot  be  too  particular  or  minute ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  sub- 
jects of  interest  which  are  not  at  all  touched  upon ;  these  you  would  firame 
new  questions  for,  entirely  divesting  them  of  all  technicalities. 

I  do  but  throw  out  the  hint  to  you,  as  being  a  matter  particularly  de- 
serving your  consideration :  if  you  think  it  worth  attending  to,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  gil^e  you  such  information  as  lies  within  my  power.    Yours, 
Slc.—  G.  M.     Lynn  Regit,  March  9,  1830. 
.  A  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  F.L.S.,  entitled  Staiutical 
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QMifJofif,  ittdfldes  alsa  quesdoiM  on  every  depoitinent  df  natural  history. 
When  we  can  spare  room,  we  intend  to  select  tnese,  and  print  diem  in  tbs 
Magazine,  as  a  sdmulus  to  rraders  of  leisure  in  the  country.  lA  the  mean 
time,  as  the  pampUet  costs  only  a  flJiiiling,  we  recommend  it  to  be  pro- 
cured.—Comi. 

Faritms  Queries,  —  Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
which  is  the  best  method  to  keep  snails  and  slugs  in  confinement,  with  a 
view  to  studying  their  natural  habits  ?  Which  is  the  best  elementary  trea- 
tise on  comparative  anatomy  ?  Have  any  ofyour  readers  ever  seen  a  living 
specimen  of  the  great  Irish  greyhound,  tne  Cmnis  gr^us  hibemicus  of  Ray; 
and,  if  so,  can  they  inform  me  where  it  is  to  be  seen  ?  It  is  mentioned  by 
Buffon  and  Pennant  as  **  very  scarce ;"  and  it  is  not  noticed  in  Fleming^s 
BriHih  AmmaU»  The  breed  is  at  present  most  probably  extinct.  Can  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  pve  me  any  information  respecting  the  habits  of 
that  curious  compound  of  bvd  and  beaat,  dieOmithoryncirasP-^P^Tomia/ 
Hunter.     Walthanutow,  March  19.  1830. 

Natural  Higtory  Depdt,  and  Native  Omithofogy,  —  Sir,  In  the  Number  of 
your  Magazine  for  March,  I  observe  some  vahiabie  hints  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  depot  for  objects  of  natural  history,  by  which  persons 
forming  collections  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles  (but  who,  by  pro- 
fessional business  or  otherwise,  are  compelled  to  reside  in  one  place  j  might 
be  enabled  to  procure  specimens  in  exchange.  In  so  desirable  a  scneoie  I 
cordially  concur,  and  trust  that  ere  long  some  zodous  person  may  step 
forward,  and  set  on  foot  an  undertaking  of  such  general  utility. 

Until,  however,  something  of  the  kind  shall  be  established,  r  am  desirous 
of  knowing  if  there  is  any  gentleman  forming  a  native  omltholoi^cal  col- 
lection, who  has  duplicates  he  would  wish  to  exclumge,  and  if  ne  could 
furnish  me  with  a  list  of  them,  and  also  of  those  specimens  which  he  wishes 
to  have.  It  is  well  known  that  some  parts  of  our  islands  are  much  more 
frequented  by  diffbrent  species  of  birds  than  others;  and  that  in  one  dis- 
trict a  bird  may  be  considered  rare,  which  in  another  is  common.  By  in- 
terchanges of  specimens  both  parties  are  benefited,  and  by  establiaiiif 
such  a  correspondence,  hints  and  observations  are  reciprocally  communi- 
cated, which  may  tend  materially  to  advance  so  delightful  a  study  as  that 
of  ornithology. — Jeu,  Drummond  Marshall,     Belfttst,  May  25.  1830. 

The  best  Work  on  Zoohgy,  —  Sh*,  I  should  be  ^ad  to  know,  which  is  the 
best  work  on  zoirfogy,  especially  on  the  MammUia  and  AVes,  to  be  found  in 
the 'English  language?  Can  Cuvier's  Animal  Kifigdam^  edited  by  Griffith, 
be  depended  upon,  as  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  and  correct  view  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  departments  ?  Are  the  plates  in  that  work  gene- 
rally considered  foithfhi  detineations  of  the  animals  vrfaich  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent  ?  A  reply  to  these  onestions  in  your  next  Number 
will  greatly  oblige-- i4  Zoological  Student.  Bangor ^  Caenuttik>nsMre,  June  I, 
1830. 

Taking  it  altogether,  we  should  consider  Griffith's  Ciwier  aS'  the  best  woric 
in  the  English  language ;  but  we  prefer  the  ^endi  or^al.  Griffith  has' 
overlaid  Cuvier,  ai^  produced  much  too  biflky  and  dear  a  book.  —  Cond. 

The  Cause  of  GoUre, — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Aaron,  on  the  cause  of  goitre^ 
that  chinking  mow  water  does  not  cause  it,  are  certainly  correct  M  Sm- 
tipar,  in  Bensal,  gohre  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Mahommedan  popula- 
tioOy  and  is,  I  believe,  confined  to  them ;  the  Hindoos,  drinking  only  the 
water  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  Mrdiommedans  sink  welTs^vrithin  their  com-" 
pounds,  and  drink  the  Water,  wlridi  rises  through  a  bed  of  sand ;  a  choni- 
ai  analysis  of  the  well  water  at  Santipur  might  jKfSsMj  throw  soitae  fi^ 
on  the  subject*  Many  of  the  Mafaommecbns  are  occupied  in  embroidering' 
muslins,  and  sit  with  the  hcsad  lowered  dowti,  looking  on  their  woifc.  Can* 
such  emi^yment  tdSeet  the  misdes,  and  amseenlargement  ?-^  Ji»  (MBen^ 
galfy.  Aprils.  1930. 
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QM  on  the  Teeth  of  Sheep.^^Sir,  In  VoI.IL  p. 467.^  I  dfMerTie a  note 
on  the  opinion  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  tbat  pM  may  he  ifi»« 
covered  by  exandoine  the  teeth  of  sheen  feeding  on  peatuias  where  it  is 
BobiMsent.  I  think  ttiat  in  one  of  the  Koman  poets  there  is  a  passage  to 
the  same  effect.  I  have  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  sheep,  in  which  the  teeth  are 
coated  with  iron  pyrites,  looking  like  sDver.  This  explains  the  origin  of 
the  Above-mentioned  opinions ;  the  coating  of  silver,  or  gold-like  pyrites, 
being  probably  derived  from  the  water  or  soil  of  the  pastures  where  the 
sheep  have  fed.  —  W.  C.  T.    Jan.  28.  1830. 

The  fVater-SArew.  —  Sir,  Having  seen  in  your  valuable  work,  two  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  water-shrew,  one  by  Mr.  Dovaston  (Vol.  II.  p.  219.), 
and  the  other  by  W.  L.  (p.  236.),  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  in  a  mouse- 
trap baited  with  cheese,  m  our  cellar,  within  four  or  five  miles  of  this  town^ 
two  were  taken,  male  and  female,  together  with  several  other  animals 
which  are  not  generally  found  in  houses,  principally  the  long^tailed  field 
mouse  and  common  shnew ;  during  a  severe  fi*ost,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1825,  when  all  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  was  frozen  over.  The  pit, 
from  which  I  rather  suppose  they  came  Shaving  since  seen  one  there),  which 
b  not  above  three  or  four  hundred  yaras  from  the  house^  is  very  shallow, 
and  must  have  been  almost  one  complete  sheet  of  ice,  except  in  the  deepest 
parts;  and  as  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  go  fiir  firom  the  edge,  I  should 
i4[>prehend  it  could  not  reach  the  water  at  all,  and  was  therdbre  driven 
from  its  usual  haunts  to  seek  food  in  places  very  dissimilar  to  its  nature. 
The  male  was  taken  about  a  week  before  the  female :  his  colour  was  a* 
glos^  black  above,  silvery  beneath,  and  the  throat  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour, 
which  in  the  female  was  greyish.  His  length  was  6  in.  He  did  not  appear 
it  all  alarmed,  but  would  not  eat  any  thing,  though  I  observed  him  every 
now  and  then  jawing  into  pieces  some  grass  and  hay  which  were  put  inta 
his  ca^.  He  did  not  appear  to  swallow  any  part  of  them,  but  was  continually 
drinking  of,  and  dabblmg  in,  some  water  which  was  placed  for  him.  Her 
died  suddenly,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  illness,  the  third  day  after 
his  capture,  and  apparently  as  plump  as  when  he  was  taken.  The  female 
was  caught  one  evening  in  the  following  week,  and  though  great  care  was 
taken  in  removing  her  into  another  box,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury,  she 
was  found  dead  the  following  morning,  I  suppose  from  agitation,  as  the 
traps  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  hurt  either  of 
them :  her  lencth  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  that  of  the  male,  and  her 
colour  generally  lighter.  I  have  since  observed  one,  diving  in  the  manner 
Mr.  Dovaston  described,  at  the  pit  I  before  alluded  to,  m  the  month  of 
May,  1828,  when  it  might  be  observed  any  evening  for  about  six  weeks, 
after  which  time  it  disappeared,  and  has  never  returned  since.  The  waters 
shrew  mav  certainly  'be  considered  one  of  the  rarest  quadrupeds  in  thi8> 
neighbourhood,  as  I  have  ftequently  searched  for  them,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  others.  There  was  also  another  of  the  ^^ex  genus, 
to  which  I  should  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  I  have  never  seen  any 
account  of  an  animal  similar  to  it.  It  was  taken,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  in 
one  of  our  clover  fields,  b^  the  mowers,  and  brought  to  me  when  just  killed. 
At  the  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be  a  water-shrew,  but,  on  closer  inspection,  I 
found  there  were  none  of  the  dilations  on  the  tail  and  toes,  which  m  the  wa^ 
ter-sbrew  were  very  apparent,  and  white  both  in  the  male  and  female :  in  size 
it  was  5}  in.,  nearly  eoual  to  the  water-shrew.  There  are  only  two  sorts  of 
shrews  said  to  beBritish  species,  yet,  fi'om  the  characteristic  marks  of  this  ani> 
mal,  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be  one ;  the  water-shrew  it  evidently  is  not, 
on  account  of  there  being  no  dilations  as  if  formed  for  swimmine,  and  there 
was  no  brook  or  pit  near  the  field  in  which  it  was  found,  and  in  Uie  summer 
time  I  think  this  animal  would  not  be  far  fix>m  the  vicinity  of  water,  llie 
comnon  shrew,  Mr.  Donovan  says,  never  exceeds  3  in.,  and  ^is  behig 
nearly  twice  that  size,  and  of  a  much  darker  colour,  hideed  qnite  asdeepa 
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shade  as  the  mole.  Inclines  me  tO*  think  that  it  Is  hardly  possible  thfltittan 
be  that  animal,  or  that  the  common  shrew  can  undergo  so  great  a  change 
both  in  colour  and  size.  I  have  the  three  specimens  stufled.  Does  the 
common  shrew  grow  larger  or  darker-coloured  from  age,  or  any  other 
cause  ?  Perhaps  $ome  of  your  numerous  and  intelligent  correspondents 
can  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  —  W,  W,  Lwerpool^  Mt^  31. 
1830. 

.  A  Land  Tortoise  mutilated  by  Rats,  —  Sir,  Rather  a  singular  occurrence 
took  place  a  short  time  ago  respecting  a  land  tortoise.  1  have  examined  all 
the  works  on  natural  history  that  I  can  meet  with  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  can  find  no  satisfactory  account  of  it.  Pertiaps  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  allow  an  enquiry  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely  circulated  Magazine. 

^  In  October  last  a  land  tortoise  was  placed  in  a  convenient  comer  to 
spend  his  torpid  winter.  He  was  soon  attacked  by  some  rats,  which  eat 
away  his  eyes,  tongue,  and  all  the  under  part  of  his  throat,  together  with 
the  windpipe.  In  that  same  mutilated  state  it  is  supposed  that  he  remained 
about  three  weeks  before  it  was  discovered.  On  examination  I  could  not 
discern  that  the  least  decomposition  had  taken  place,  neither  could  I  dis- 
cover any  symptoms  of  animation.  I  then  proceeded  to  open  the  shell, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  it  for  a  museum.  I  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  shpU  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  gravel,  the  ^ains  of  which  varied  from 
^^  to  i  in.  in  diameter ;  there  was  also  a  quantity  of  green  matter,  whidi 
appeared  like  masticated  grass,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  viscid  slime;  but  all 
was  perfectly  sweet.  Afler  extracting  the  inside,  and  taking  the  bones  and 
^csh  from  the  le^  and  neck,  I  applied  a  large  quantity  of  corrosive  snblimate, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  I  had  found  to  be  an  effective  antiseptic 
for  all  animal  substances  I  had  before  applied  it  to ;  but  in  this  case  it 
&iled,  as  a  slight  putrefaction  has  taken  place.  What  I  w^ant  to  leant 
are,  if  there  is  any  better  antiseptic  than  the  one  I  have  tried  ?  or  if 
there  is  any  peculiar  method  to  preserve  a  tortoise  ?  and  if  the  sleepy 
tribe  are  susceptible  of  sensation  whilst  in  their  torpid  state  ?  I  am,  &c.  — 
WUIiam  Jones.     Post-Office,  Ludlow,  March  28.  1830. 

Oviparous  Quadrupeds  (^Amphibia),  p.  364.  —  Ought  the  newly  discovered 
marine  animals  with  paddles  to  be  called  quadrupeds  ?  Ought  ammals  formed 
for  only  moving  in  tne  ocean  to  be  called  Amphibia  ?  —  Xr.  July  2.  1830. 
! '  An  Egg  within  an  Egg.  —  I  have  lately  seen  a  pretematurally  lai^  but 
perfect  goose's  egg,  containing  a  smaller  one  withm  it,  the  inner  one  pos- 
sessing its  proper  calcareous  shell.  If,  as  I  have  learned  from  books,  the 
sliell  is  not  added  to  the  ovum  undl  its  arrival  in  the  uterus  of  the  bird, 
l^ow  could  this  inner  egg  acquire  its  shell  ?  Will  some  of  your  read^is 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  ?  —  An*er.    June,  1830. 

T%e  Songs  of  Birds  innate  or  acquired,  —  Sir,.  Lookii^  over  your 
Magazine  the  other  day,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  letter  from  a  Nor- 
folk correspondent  on  the  subject  of  the  notes  of  birds.  The  ques^on 
was,  "  whether  they  are  innate  or  acquired"  Now,  really;,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  render  the  former  conclusive.  It  is  well 
known  that  that  bird  never  gives  itself  the  trouble  to  build  a  nest,  but  deposits 
its  egg  in  that  of  some  othar  bird ;  often,  I  believe,  the  hedge-sparrow :  con- 
sequently, the  note  of  the  sparrow  would  be  more  familiar  to  it  than  that  of 
its  real  parent;  yet  I  imagine  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  whatever  may  be  the 
species  of  its  foster  parent,  is  always  that  of  its  kind.  A  few  years  ago  I 
saw,  in  a  town  in  Devonshire,  a  cuckoo  in  a  cage,  which  had  been  found  balf- 
fledged  in  a  field  the  preceding  spring,  and  transplanted  to  a  house  in  a 
narrow  street  in  the  miadle  of  me  town,  a  situation  where  he  most  pro- 
bably never  saw  or  heard  one  of  his  own  species,  yet  at  the  sight  or  his 
protecti'essi  or  when  hungry,  he  would  cry  cuckoo  !  cuckoo !  in  the  natural 
tone ;  and^  what  I  thought  a  remarkable  circumstance,  he  wqiUd  not  feed 
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hiraadf,  but,  though  food  vnmtXmiys  placed  whhin  hk  feach,  awaked  the 
return  of  his  mistress,  whose  avocations  occasioned  her  absence  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  would  flutter  to  the  side  of  the  cage,  cryii^ 
cuckoo !  cuckoo !  as  if  impatient  to  be  fed.  I  mentioned  this  to  a  gentleman 
the  dav  after  I  had  seen  the  bird,  who  assured  me  it  was  a  peculiarity 
Datura!  to  a  cuckoo  never  to  fe^  itself,  and  that  the  office  is  penbrmed  by 
some  other  bird.  I  own  I  was  incredulous,  and  am  so  still,  having  ex»- 
minad  several  histories  of  the  cuckoo,  none  of  which  mentions  it ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  one  who  could  confirm  it.  Certunly  the  fact  of  the  young 
bird  I  saw  in  the  cage  not  feeding  himself,  though  nine  months  old,  is  some- 
what corroborative  of  Uie  gentleman's  assertion.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  F,  ff, 
St.  AUtan't,  April  26.  1830. 

The  Vocal  Powers  of  the  Missel  Thnuh,  —  In  reference  to  the  communi- 
cation of  J.  B.  on  the  subject  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  missel  thrush; 
{p.  193.\  I  have  to  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  ascertained  that  the 
missel  tnrush  firequently  sings  in  the  manner  verv  accurately  described  by 
your  correspondent.  This  bird  is  now  common  nere ;  though,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  one  shot  in  Auchincruive  garden  excited  surprise,  and  its  species 
was. not  discovered,  even  on  reference  to  an  omitholo^ai  work.  An  to  its 
flOQg,  I  may  add,  that,  from  attentive  observation,  it  is  considered  almost  as 
certeinly  indicative  of  bad  weather  as  a  falling  barometer;  hence  it  is  occa- 
aional,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular  season,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  week  in  all  the  year  within  which  its  song  may  not  be  heard.  It  oft^ 
imppens  that  the  woods  resound  far  and  near  with  its  powerful  melody,  on 
a  atiU  day  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring,  when  no  other 
aongster  is  heard.  I  have  observed  them  in  the  mornings  in  autumn  deed- 
ing voiadousl^r  on  the  finiit  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  thev  roughly  beat 
«way  die  redwine  fieldfare  from  sharing  this  repast,  or  from  feeding  on  the 
bemes  of  the  holly.  —  Z.  Z.    Aifr^  March,  1830. 

The  Missel  Thrush,  —  The  communication  of  J.  B.  respecting  the  missel 
thrush  is  perfectly  correct.  I  can  corroborate  every  assertion  made  con- 
cerning it  firom  personal  observation.  In  the  present  year  I  have  heard  the 
bird  singing  many  times,  and  more  particularly  towards  the  end  oi  Februarv. 
Indeed,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  reside,  the  missel  thrush  is 
vulgarly  called  ttie  stornh-cock,  intimating  that  its  singing  is  indicative  of 
stormy  weather.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — 7^»**.    J?— d 

lUe  Missel  Thrush  ;  in  answer  to  our  correspondent  J.  B.  (p.  193.) — This 
bird  seems  to  have  two  kinds  of  song,  one  not  unlike  the  notes  of  the 
blackbird,  the  other  very  sweet,  though  in  a  much  lower  tone,  and  more 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  common  thrush.  I  have  one  which  I  reared 
-fi^m  the  nest,  and  haying  been  kept  about  a  year  near  a  canary,  it  has  to 
a  certain  degree  acquired  its  song,  as  in  several  notes  it  has  imitated  it 
almost  to  perfection.  I  have  now  had  it  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  great  pet.  It  eats  mostly  bread  and  milk,  but  eagerly  devours  snails, 
beetles,  &c.  It  seems  to  possess  a  singular  antipathy  to  worms,  as  it  never 
attempts  to  touch  them  if  offered  to  it,  —  James  Dntmviond  Marshall. 
Belfast,  May  25.  1830. 

kooks  preying  on  voun^  Birds,  —  Is  it  customary  for  rooks  to  despoil 
the  nests  of  the  smaller  birds,  and  devour  their  young?,  or  is  the  following 
occurrence  to  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  rooks,  m  lai^  cities, 
finding  it  difficult  to  procure  worms,  ^.,  to  carry  to  their  nests,  are  glad 
to  substitute  other  prey  ? 

^  As  I  was  passing  through  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  soon  after 
six  o'clock  this  morning,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  rook  flying  low, 
near  the  walls  of  some  out-buildings,  in  which  were  many  holes  occupied  by 
sparrows*  nests.  He  directed  his  flight  to  one  of  these  holes,  into  which 
he  thrust  himself  as  fiir  as  possible.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  attempting 
to  reach  something  with  his  bill :  but,  apparentlv,  he  did  not  succeed ;  for 
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he  shortl  V  withdrew  hunself  from  diis  hole»  and  flew  to  another,  into  which 
be  intruded  himself  in  the  same  manner.  From  this  second  bole  be  reured 
almost  immedialely,  bearing  in  his  beak  one  of  the  callow  brood.  He  flew 
with  his  spoil  to  a  liigh  chunney  at  the  corner  house,  followed  for  a  short 
distance  by  ten  or  twelve  sparrows  clamouring  loudly  at  such  an  atrocious 
robbery ;  and  one  sparrow,  probably  the  parent,  ventured  to  pursue  even  to 
the  chunney-top,  as  if  determined  to  assail  the  fell  d^troyer ;  but  both  the 
rook  aad  the  sparrow  quickly  disappeared  betod  the  chimney-pot,  and 
prevented  any  nuther  observation.-— jS.  3f,  Brook  Street,  Groivenor 
Square,  May  31.  1830. 

Migration  and  Breeding  of  SwaUowi  ;  in  answer  to  W.  H*  White  (p.  194»). 
—  I  consider  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  swallows,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  do  leave  Borope,  even  the  most  extreme  southern  parts 
of  it,  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Morea,  &c.,  and  migrate  to 
Africa  and  Asia.  Of  their  actual  migration,  an  intelligent  traveller 
assures  us,  "  he  had  the  fullest  proof  in  the  immense  bodies  of  these 
birds,  which  he  perceived  pushing  their  way  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  from 
Europe  during  the  present  month  (November),  when  the  winter  seta 
in.*'  (See  IV,  Rae  WiUonU  TraveU  in  Egypt,  p.  7.)  In  solution  of  your 
correspondent's  last  question,  "  Do  they  propagate  their  species  there  as 
well  as  here  ?  "  I  woiud  observe,  that,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  birds, 
even  in  a  domestic  state,  will,  if  kept  warm  and  well  fed,  frequently  nidifi- 
cate during  our  severe  winter  months ;  so  I  should  certainly  say,  that  the 
/nrundinidm,  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  countries,  and  by  an  abun- 
dance of  food  which  Asia  and  Africa  afford  them  at  that  season,  do  propa- 
gate. The  parent  birds  perform  the  rites  of  a  second  inculmtion ;  and 
the  young  ones,  or  tliose  which  in  the  previous  summer  were  bom  in 
Europe,  do  commence  the  great  command  of  nature,  and  in  like  manner 
increase  and  multiply  their  kind.  —  J,  H.  y.    Alarch  5. 1830. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  —  A  man  here  who  has  been  much  at  sea  has 
two  preserved  birds,  which  he  calls  by  this  name.  They  are  nearly  all 
black,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  swallow  tribe,  but  have  longer 
beaks.  He  says  they  always  forebode  a  storm  at  sea,  and  that  there  are 
generally  many  of  them  seen  round  the  ship  in  a  storm.  I  believe  them  to 
l>e  the  stonny  petrel  (Procellliria  pel&gica).  Am  I  correct? — Thomoi 
Morgan,     Southampton,  June  2\.\S30,     Yes.  —  Cond, 

The  Cuckoo-Mate,  —  ^ir.  As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  gpirden, 
I  observed  a  bird  called  by  some  the  cuckoo-mate,  from  its  generally  appear- 
ing just  before  or  about  the  same  time  with  the  cuckoo,  its  note  very  much 
resembling  the  word  peep  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick  succession. 
I  shot  it,  and  from  the  beautiful  appearance  it  exhibited  X  was  induced  to 
think  it  might  be  worthy  a  place  in  some  cabinet.  The  greatest  singularity 
belonging  to  the  bird  is  the  great  length  of  its  tongue,  it  being  upvrards  A 
3  in.  in  length,  and  alx>ut  luUf  an  inch  of  the  point  of  a  stiif  horny  sub- 
stance. I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  vou.  Should  it 
prove  acceptable,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified.  Yours,  occ.  —  C  Sprissg,, 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  May  3.  1830. 

The  bird  here  referred  to  is  the  wryneck  (F6nx  TorquSlla  of  Linnaeus^; 
probably  so  called  from  a  habit  it  exhibits  of  moving  the  head  and  neck  m 
various  directions,  sometimes  describing  parts  of  cirdes,  at  others  from  side 
to  side,  with  an  undulating  motion  not  unlike  the  actions  of  the  snake,  and 
in  some  counties  in  Enghmd  this  bird  is  called  the  snakebird  from  this  cir- 
eurostance.  When  found  upon  its  nest,  within  a  hole  in  a  tree,  it  makes  a 
loud  hissing  noise,  sets  up  an  elongated  crest,  and  writhing  its  head  and 
neck  towards  each  shoulder  alternately,  with  grotesque  contortions,  be- 
comes an  object  of  terror  to  a  timid  intruder,  and  the  bird,  taking  advantage 
of  a  moment  of  indecision,  darts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  vtom.  a  situ- 
ation whence  escape  seemed  impossible. 
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The  wryneck  is  the  only  species  of  the  senus  that  visits  this  country,  and 
forms  an  interesting  link  between  the  cuckoo  and  the  woodpeckers,  having 
the  long  flexible  tau  of  the  former,  with  the  extensile  tongue  of  the  latter. 
They  have  two  toes  only  projecting  forwards,  and  two  turned  backwards,  a 
construction  of  the  feet  which  enables  them  to  climb  trees  with  facility,  and 
sustain  themselves  in  various  positions  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  while 
searching  for  insects.  They  are  oflen  seen  on  the  ground  near  ant-hills, 
consuming,  as  food,  large  quantities  of  the  ants  and  their  larvs. 

Wrynecks  are,  with  us,  summer  visitors  only,  preceding  the  cuckoo  in  the 
spring,  and  as  their  line  of  flight  on  departing  in  autumn  is  in  a  south- 
eastern direction,  they  probably,  with  many  othera  of  our  summer  visitors, 
pass  the  winter  in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  swifl,  the  swallow,  and  one  of  our 
martens,  have  been  seen  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February. 

The  anatomical  construction  of  the  tongue  and  its  appendages  in  the  wry- 
neck, and  the  consequent  mode  of  taking  its  food,  are  beautiml  adaptations 
of  means  to  an  end,  and  will  amply  repay  the  closest  examination.  By  a 
peculiar  elongation  of  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  muscles  attached  to  them,,  this  bird  is  able  to  extend  the  tongue  a 
very  considerable  distance  beyond  the  point  of  his  beak :  the  end  of  the. 
tongue  itself  is  horny,' and  consequently  hard,  but  by  no  means  pointed. 
A  very  large  and  long  gland  is  situated  at  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw* 
on  each  side,  which  secretes  a  glutinous  mucus,  and  transfers  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  by  a  slender  duct.  With  this  glutinous  mucus  the 
end  of  the  tongue  is  always  covered,  for  the  especial  ptupose  of  convejring  • 
food  into  the  mouth  by  contact  alone.  I  have  firequently  examined  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  wryneck,  but  without  finding  any  fracture 
or  mutilation  of  the  food  from  the  action  of  the  beak,  luiless  the  substance, 
proved  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  lifted  by  adhesion.  So  unerring  is  the 
aim  with  which  the  tongue  is  darted  out,  and  so  certain  the  effect  of  the 
adhesive  moisture,'  that  the  bird  never  fails  in  obtaining *its  object  ftt  every 
attempt.  So  rapid,  also,  is  the  action  of  the  tongue  in  thus  conveying  food 
into  the  mouth,  that  the  eye  is  unable  distinctly  to  follow  it ;  and  Montagu, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  bird  feed  while  confined  in  a 
cage,  says,  an  ant's  egg,  which  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  more  conspicuous 
than  the  tongue,  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  moving  towards  the 
mouth  by  attraction,  as  a  needle  flies  to  a  magnet. 

The  woodpeckers  take  their  food  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  some 
specific  modification  in  the  structure  of  their  tongues.  —  S,  T,  P. 

Whethery  by  dfistroymg  the  BucU  of  Fndt  TreeSy  Birds  were,  or  were  not^ 
conferring  an  obUgatioUy  has  long,  I  believe,  been  a  disputed  point  amongst 
naturalists;  whether  those  devoured  by  them  were  m  a  diseased  state, 
and  containing  the  larvae  of  insects,  or  whether  they  were  healthfid,  and 
likely  to  arrive  in  due  season  at  maturity.  Witnessing,  a  few  springs  since, 
the  havoc  made  by  a  number  of  bullfinches,  on  two  thriving  young  codlin 
trees,  that  for  several  years  had  blossomed  and  borne  profusely,  and  had, 
at  that  time,  every  appearance  of  health,  my  curiosity  was  excited  on  this 
subject,  and  I  then  saw  opened  the  crops  of  two  of  these  depredators. 
They  were  wholly  filled  with  the  vegetable  matter  on  which  the  birds  had 
'  been  feeding,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  contain  insects  of  any  kind. 
Since  that  time  the  codlin  trees  have  never  grown  with  so  much  vigour  as 
they  did  previously,  many  branches  being  so  entirely  stripped  of  buds  that 
they  never  recovered.  This  spring  the  trial  was  repeated,  and  when  the, 
trees  were  in  a  more  advanced  state,  in  fact,  just  as  the  leaves  were  begin- 
ning to  expand,  and  the  blpssom  buds  to  make  their  appearance.  A  oiil[)rit 
bullfinch  was  killed  in  the  very  act,  an  unswallowed  morsel  yet  remainine 
in  his  bill,  to  bear  witness  agamst  him.     This  was  a  single  flower-bud,  with 
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all  its  parts  yet  entire,  but  those  buds  widi  which  its  crop,  the  passage 
thence  to  the  gizzard,  and  the  gizzard  itself,  were  completely  filled,  appeared 
to  consist  only  of  the  future  fruit,  with  the  stamens  and  pistOs  attacoed  to 
it,  but  stripped  of  calyx  and  petals,  and  of  its  own  internal  covering.  Ttie 
anthers,  large  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  and  nearly  as  large  as  they  would 
have  been  nad  the  nower  been  8u0ered  to  open,  were  even  in  tHat  state 
curiously  and  beautifully  apparent ;  and,  on  a  careful  examination  beneatfa 
a  microscope,  no  vestige  ot  any  thhis  like  disease  or  insects  could  be  dis- 
covered, beneath  the  trees  themselves  the  ground  was  thickly  strewed, 
with  the  parts  of  the  flower  rejected  by  these  nice  and  accurate  dissectors, 
which  parts  invariably  consisted  o£  the  calv'x  and  petals,  yet  remaining 
attached  toeether.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  buds  are  destroyed  for  the 
pake  of  the  mterior  parts  of  the  fruit  and  flower,  by  these  enemies  to  trees  of 
the  Priknus  and  P^rus  kinds ;  as  cowslips  and  primroses  are  by  other  birds^ 
ibr  the  purpose  of  devouring  their  minute  and  yet  imperfect  seeds.  As, 
bowever,  I  would  not  willingly  accuse  the  innocent  falsely,  and  as  1  har^ 
besides,  some  partiality  for  tne  race  of  bullfinches,  I  should  be  happj-,  if  in 
error,  to  be  convinced  that  I  am  so,  by  any  who,  in  the  same  way  or 
otherwise,  may  think  it  Worth  the  trouble  to  make  experiment.^  Corylvt, 
AprU  16.  1830. 

TmnHt  destroying  Beet,  ^-  Sir,  I  heard  the  other  day  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  hai)its  of  the  common  tomtit,  of  which  X  was  totally  unac^ 
Guainted,  never  having  seen  it  noticed  in  books  of  natural  history.  It  is 
roat  of  its  propensity  to  destroy  bees :  which  it  effects  by  rapping  with  its 
bill  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  killing  the  insects  as  tney  come  out' 
I  was  informed  that  in  this  manner  a  whole  hive  has  been  quickly  destroyed 
by  this  tiny  depredator.  Perhaps  this  is  not  new  to  some  of  your  corre- 
^otideiits,  who  may  be  able  to  give  a  more  distinct  account  of  this  cireum-. 
iAance,  and  to  state  if  the  bird  destroys  the  insects  to  satisfy  hun^,  of 
merely  to  gratif^,,]^at  love  of  mischief  for  which  they  are  rems^ksil^e. 
YbUrg,'&c — -HT    Great  MUscnden,  February  15.  1830. 

IVasjys  Nest  —  I  beg  to  inform  your  correspondent,  G.  M.  of  Lyme 
Regis  (p.  (H.),  that  the  nidus  figured  by  him  is  the  production  of  a  spe^ 
cies  of  social  wasp.  This  kind  of  nest  does  not  appear  Uf  be  descnbed[ 
either  by  Kkby  and  Spence,  or  in  the  Inxect  Architecture  (which  latter 
Work  I  would  strenuously  advise  every  lover  of  nature  to  possess  himself 
of).  It  has,  however,  been  figured  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  a  Ka- 
turaUtt  as  the  nest  of  Tespa  campanaria.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your 
correspondent  did  not  furnish  vou  with  more  specific  details  respecting  the 
nest.  Indeed,  had  he  wdted  for  a  few  months,  and  profited  by  your  often 
repeated  recommendation  of  that  spifit  of  observation  and  investigatfon  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  one  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a 
naturalist^  he  would  doubtless  have  himself  obtaaned  a  reply  to  his  own 
question ;  and  the  answer  would  at  the  same  time  have  been  accompanied 
with  no  slkht  degree  of  interest,  arising  from  the  probable  discover}'  of 
some  new  met,  or  the  impression  on  his  mind  of  some  new  obser\'atioQ 
respecting  the  natural  habits  and  characters  of  the  insects  under  invest^a- 
tion ;  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  at  the  present  time  (notwithstand- 
ing all  the  observations  of  Reaumur,  the  Hubers,  &c.).  fresh  facts  and 
observatidns  upon  the  hive-bee  are  daily  presenting  themselves,  the  less 
known  insects  will  afford  the  attentive  observer  a  fund  of  novel  amusement 
in  the  investigation,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion, — J,  0.  Westwood.     February  7.  1830. 

•  The  "  Nidus  attached  to  a  Reed^*  (p.  94.)  is  certainly  the  nest  of  a  waaa 
similar  to  that  figured  in  plate  7.  of  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  — W.  C  T, 
January  2;^.  1830. 

F&es  and  Butterflies,  —  A  few  years  ago  I  observed  some  of  the  greenly 
and  black-marked  worms  which  are  found  on  cabbages,  &c.,  take  up  their 
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winter  quutCTs  preparolary  to  their  usual  change,  and  that  some  of  them 
died  witnout  forming  a  chrysalis,  but  throwing  out  a  silky  substance  round 
them,  which  was  shortly  after  filled  with  a  number  of  minute  eggs.  I  kept  a 
chry^is,  and  also  some  of  those  eggs,  in  a  box  till  the  next  summer,  wnen 
the  former  produced  a  white  butterfly  with  black  spots  on  its  wings,  and  the 
latter  produced  from  erery  ^g  a  small  dark  brown  fly,  I  cannot  suppose  a 
butterfly  to  be  the  parent  of  a  very  different  insect,  and  therefore  shall  be 
obliged  if  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will  favour  me  with  an 
explanation  of  this.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Thomat  Morgan.  Southamptony 
June  21.  1830. 

Two  CurcuUoM,  —  I  send  two  insects  which  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
'Curculio,  and  be^  for  information  as  to  the  real  name,  and  the  manner  and 
time  of  undergoing  the  difibrent  transformations.  I  took  them  off  some 
1>eans  in  my  garden ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  insects  that  I 
have  observed  on  beans,  peas,  tares,  and  even  clover,  ever  since  the  dry 
year  of  1826,  when  they  did  much  mischief.  They  are  most  easily  found 
in  a  warm  sunny  day,  but  are  apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  take  shelter  under  small 
clods ;  and  they  are  found  very  plentifully  upon  strong  soils  when  the  clods 
Are  removed.  Is  it  the  larvs  of  this  insect  which  we  sometimes  find  feeding 
upon  the  pea  when  the  husk  is  opened  ?  I  see  Mr.  Rennie  says  the  larvse 
of  some  of  these  species  produce  the  anbury  on  the  turnips  and  the  knots 
bti  the  roots  of  cabbage.  (Insect  Architecture y  L\braty  of  Enteriahing  Knovy 
Udee,  p.  389.^  —  cT.  C.  Farmer,     May  29.  1830. 

A^GtHh  injurioui  to  Oats.  —  Will  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
give  some  detailed  information  respecting^  the  grub  which  Is  so  very  if^u- 
rious  to  our  oats ;  of  how  many  species  of  the  T^pula  the  larvse  are  injuriouflj 
bjjT  what  names  they  are  called ;  the  distinction  between  grub  and  wire^ 
worm ;  at  what  time  the  egg  is  laid,  the  larva  hatched,  and  when  it  is  found 
9s  the  chrysalis  and  perfect  insect  ?  An  answer  may  lead  to  some  practical 
results.  —  Id. 

Xjdrabus  crSpUans  (and  C.  nemoraUs.  —  I  was  fortunate  enough  last  autumn 
to. procure  a  specimen  of  Oarabus  crepitans  lAn.  and  Laireilte.  The  explo- 
sions which  this  insect  is  enabled  to  make,  when  disturbed  or  ipritatied,  aro 
very  dis^ctly  audible,  even  at  a  little  distance,  but  the  accbunt^  we  have  <^ 
qiem  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sound  emitted  by  this  specimen  wa^ 
ibmething  between  a  chirp  and  the  report  of  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  with 
which  we  were  woiit  to  amuse  ourselves  •*  in  days  gone  by,**  commonly 
called  a  "  potato  gun  j "  but  I  must  say  I  could  not  pef  ceive  the  slighttet 
appearance  of  smoke,  by  which  some  have  alleged  the  explosion  is  accom- 
panied ;  nor  were  our  olfactory  nerves  gratified  by  any  of  those  fetid 
odours,  the  power  of  emittikig  which  has  been  ascribed  to  this  insect  by 
some  naturalists.  Of  the  same  genus  I  also  took  in  the  garden  the  C. 
nemoralis  Liftn.  ond  Lat.,^  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  heexi  described 
as  a  British  insect.  Latreiile  describes  it  as  a  native  of  Europe.  The  body 
18  black;  thorax  with  \4oIet-coIoured  margins;  elytra,  obscure  copper- 
coloured,  rugose,  and  having  hollow  dots  in  a  triple  series.  May  I  b^  the 
fevour  of  any  of  ^our  entomological  correspondents  to  inform  us  whether 
they  have  met  with  this  species  in  Britain  ?  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  A.  L.  A. 
Alnunck,  April  7.  1830. 

Pterdstichius  parumpunctdtus.  —  The  insect  described  by  T.  H.  (p.  50.),  a 
spedmcn  of  which  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  forward  to  me,  is,  I  have 
kttle  doubt,  the  Pterdstichus  parumpunctdtus  of  Dgean.  It  is  fortunate 
you  have  given  so  good  a  figure  of  the  msect  whose  curious  economy  is  so 
mterestinely  detailed  by  T.  H.,  as  it  enables  us  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  he  nas  fallen  respecting  its  name.  The  Proctotrupidse  of  Latreiile 
have  abdomens  more  or  \tas  peduncled,  the  superior  win^a  have  very  few 
nervures,  and  no  dbooidal  cells,  and  the  inferior  not  more  tnan  one  nervure. 
Platygaster,  to  which,  probably,  Linnseus's  JchneCkroon  ovuldrum  is  nearly 
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related*  has  the  wings  altogether  destitate  of  cells.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  T.  H.'s  insect  belongs  to  another  family,  namely,  to  the  /chneumunidae 
of  Latreilie,  and  may  possiblj^  be  the  /chneumon  glomeratus  of  Linnaeus. 
However  this  may  be,  it  certainly  is  a  true  Microg^ster  of  Latreilie,  and  of 
all  modem  authors.  By  referring  to  Linnaeus's  Fauna  Suedca  T.  H.  will  see 
that  the  /.  glomeriita  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  his  insect,  whereas  the 
/•  pvulorum  is  bred  from  the  eggt  of  Lepidoptera^  and  roust,  consequently,  be 
exceedingly  minute.  On  the  Ist  of  May  I  hope  to  illustrate  the  genus 
Platygister,  and  thereby  enable  students  to  recognise  the  species  bdonging 
to  this  imperfectly  known  group,  (p.  51.) 

Leistitt  motUdntit,  (p.  171.)  — This  insect  was  unknown,  before  Mr.  Dale 
and  myself  visited  8kiddaw :  we  each  took  a  specimen  near  the  summit  of 
that  mountain,  m  July,  1827,  and  Mr.  Dale  proposed  the  specific  name  that 
it  bears.  It  was  first  recorded  on  the  wrapper  of  the  forty-fifth  Number 
of  Curtis's  British  Entomology.  It  has  since  been  taken  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  last  September  on  the  side  of  Cader  Idris,  Mcrionc^shire,  by  &Ir. 
Francis  Walker  of  Southgate. —  J,  Curtis,  4.  Grove  Ptace^  Lisson  Grovc^ 
March  23.  1830. 

The  **  Skate  Spawn^'  enquired  about  (p.  93.)  is  certainly  a  spedes  of 
Medusa.  —  W.  C.  T.    January  28.  1830. 

.  Siher  Fish,  —  In Tcplv  to- the  query  on  the  silver  fish  (Vol.  II.  p.  102.), 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  fish  so  called  is  merely  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  gold  fish  (Cyprinus  aur^tus  Linn.),  which  varies  in  colour  fiiom  ag^ 
food,  the  kind  of  water  in  which  tlicy  are  bred,  &c. ;  the  greater  number 
being  of  a  golden  orange  colour,  many  white,  or  silvery,  and  others  of  one 
or  other  of  those  colours,  mixed  with  laree  patches  of  black ;  they  also  vary 
in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  fins  and  tail,  which  last  in  some  is  dispropor- 
tionately large,  and  divided  into  three  long  lobes.  These  beautiful  fish, 
originally  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  were  nrobably  introduced  into  Por- 
tu^  at  an  early  period,  after  the  people  ot  that  country  had  discovered 
the  route  to  the  Bast  Indies  by  the  Cs^  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  appear  to 
be  now  completely  naturalised,  and  abound  in  many  of  their  streaass, 
whence  they  are  brought  to  us  by  trading  v«nels  from  Lisbon,  8t«  Ubes, 
ScCf  in  large  earthen  jars,  and  may  be  had  a  vesf  easy  rate  before  they 
^  into  other  hands.  They  have  also  been  introduced  and  naturalised 
m  the  Mauritius  by  the  French,  where  they  now  abound  in  fish-nonds  and 
streams,  and  are  served  up  at  table  with  the  other  fresh-water  fianes,  to  the 
brood  of  which  they  are  thought  to  be  very  inimical,  by  destroying  their 
spawn  and  youne  fry.  The  extreme  elc^^ce  of  the  form  of  the  goklep 
carp,  the  splendour  of  their  scaly  covering,  the  ease  and  ability  of  their 
movements,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept  alive  m  very  small 
vessels,  place  them  amongst  the  most  pleasing  and  desirable  of  our  pets. 
—  J.  T.     Cork,  March,  1829. 

Sex  of  the  Lamprey,  cj-r.  —  Sir,  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  November, 
1829,  No.  82.,  in  the  Art.  Systems  and  Methods  in  Natural  History,  by  J.B. 
Bicheno,  Esq.,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  p.  325.: — **  In  the  lamprey 
tlie  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  appear,  fi!t>m  the  observations  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  to  be  united  in  the  same  individuals,  so  as  to  render 
conjunction  imnecessary ;  the  e^s,  when  expelled,  are  naked,  and  each 
contains  a  single  fcetus;  in  the  leech,  the  hermfmhroditism  requires  the 
union  of  two  mdividuals ;  the  eggs,  when  expelled,  are  covered  with  a 
spongy  matter,  and  each  contains  several  young."  As  in  this  extract,  there 
is  a  comparison  between  the  leech  and  the  lamprey,  it  would  seem  to  refer 
to  the  lesser  lamprey,  both  abounding  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  I  re- 
collect having  read  (some  years  ago)  part  of  a  memoir,  said  to  have  been 
read  at  the  lioyol  Society,  reported  to  be  by  Sir.  E.  Home,  wherein  the 
lamprey  was  ru3)resented  as  having  the  peculiarity  of  one  sex,  or  rather 
the  sexes  imited ;  in  short,  that  all  were  spjswners,  and  emitted  eggs.   Hav- 
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ing  been  at  that  time  struck  with  the  assertion,  and  knowing  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  what  I  had  generally  observed,  I  considered  it  as  an  opinion 
too  hastily  made,  and  which  fiirther  experience  might  contradict  or  rectify ; 
but  havinf^  seen  the  belief  of  it  introduced  into  another  work,  I  have  since 
more  particularly  noticed  the  lamprey,  and  to  me  it  appears,  as  it  always 
did,  tnat  the  milter  and  spawner  are  as  distinct  in  that  species,  as  in 
the  cod  or  the  herrings  and  of  course  the  spawn  or  eggs  are  emitted 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  milters,  which  run  smaller,  often 
are  mope  in  number  than  the  spawners,  but  the  sexes  are  perfectly  distinct. 
I  speak  of  the  common  lamprey  (Petrom^zon  fluviatilis).  The  common 
ana  vulgar  name,  although  used  not  so  much  as  formerly,  is  Lampem.  The 
fishermen  on  the  river  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  of  uieir  havmg  roes  or 
^ggs,  in  the  same  wa^  as  in  other  fish ;  that  is,  about  half  and  hal^  as  they 
are  continually  opening  them  for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  How  any  oif 
that  class  of  men  coidd  acquiesce  with  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  refers  to 
them  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  in  the  memoir  in  question,  is  very 


J  die  habits  of  the  larger  lamprey,  or  sea  lamprey,  may  be  (not  being 

able  to  procure  any  at  present),  I  do  not  know :  but  from  having  nearly 
the  same  aspect,  I  shoiud  suppose  there  is  no  material  difference. 

Your  conpespondent,  J.  Carr,  justly  observes,  at  p.  196.  of  your  last 
Number :  ^  It  is  universally  true,  that  all  anomalous  productions  in  nature, 
are  limited  to  individuals." 

.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents,  acquainted  with  the  fact,  explain  wherem 
the  difference  of  the  larger  and  lesser  lamprev  consists  ?  Are  they  distinct  i 
or,  fix>m  their  age,  and  acquiring  more  nourishment  in  the  sea,  do  the^  come 
to  a  larger  size,  as  the  salmon  is  supposed  not  to  grow  to  any  bulk  m  fresh 
water? 

There  is  also,  in  the  sands  of  the  Thames,  during  the  summer  season,  a 
small  worm,  about  4  in.  long,  called  by  the  fishermen  a  sandprey,  in  tke 
number  of  breathing  holes  on  each  side  resembling  the  lamprey.  Are  they 
the  firy  of  the  above  named  fish  in  their  progressive  state,  or  are  they  a  dis-: 
tinct  species  ? 

I  put  these  queries  in  fiill  belief,  that  articles  of  natural  history  are  in- 
serted with  no  other  authorities  than  what  are  copied  fi*om  each  other.  As 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  quotes,  in  your  last  Number :  "  Natural  history  ought 
to  be  studied  as  a  coUection  of  fects,  not  as  the  history  of  our  guesses  or 
pinions," 

Lately  I  observed  two  water  newts  in  a  pond ;  one  had  acquired  an  enor- 
mous size;  it  was  spotted  and  coloured  much  like  the  larger  lamprey ;  the 
smaller  one  was  of  a  uniform  and  brighter  colour,  and  appeared,  when  com- 
pared together,  to  have  fiill  as  much  difference  as  between  the  two  sorts  of 
lampreys.  I  supposed  them,  notwithstanding,  to  be  of  one  species.  Colour 
and  magnitude  are  not  always  sufficient  distinction.  The  larger  lamprey 
is  said  to  have  more  teeth, —  that  as  well  as  Magnitude  may  be  an  effect  of 
age;  the  organisation  should  perhaps  differ,  to  form  a  different  species.  I 
am.  Sir,  Slc-^Au  Old  Angler.    Brentford,  April  13.  1830. 

Qfteriei  respecting  the  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon,  Seortrout,  Bulltrout, 
HerSng,4'c*  —  The  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Great  Britain  has  de- 
creased so  much  of  late  years,  and  particularly  in  the  north  of  England 
and  south  of  Scotland,  that  a  remedy  for  it,  independently  of  its  interest  as 
a  difficult  and  unsolved  question  in  natural  history,  will  become  of  no  little 
importance  to  proprietors.  The  following  queries  are  proposed,  with  the 
view  and  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some  information  upon  the  natural  his- 
tory and  economy  of  this  valuable  species.  It  is  only  by  arriving  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  various  habits,  and  those  of  the  species  allied  to  it,  which 
firequent  our  rivers  in  almost  equal  numbers,  that  we  can  hope  to  devise  or 
accomplish  any  means  of  increasing  the  production,  or  of  decreasing  the 
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certainly  too  extengfre  destractioa  of  H  in  its  dMbrtot  atates.  The  queries 
relate  only  to  its  naturnl  history,  and  answers  are  earnestly  requested, 
stating  facts  relative  to  the  opinions  given,  with  the  suggestion  of  additiotial 
queries,  or  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  histon^  of  the  species. 
Address  the  answers  to  8ir  W.  Jardine,  Jardine  Hall,  by  Lockerbie,  Dum- 
friesshire. 

Stdnutn,  —  1.  At  what  age  do  salmon  conunenbe  spawning?  and  how 
often  is  it  supposed  that  they  have  migrated  to  and  fixmi  the  sea,  previoiisly 
to  th«r  first  parting  with  thor  spawn  ? — 2.  Do  the  males  and  fenudes'  attain 
maturity  at  tne  same  period  or  age?  and  do  all  of  one  age  spawn  nearly  at 
the  sdme  season  ?  —  3.  At  wimt  time  do  die  young,  or  fry,  first  leave 
the  rivers  ? — 4.  When  do  the  yonng,  or  fty,  first  return  to  the  rivers? — 
5,  What  are  the  size,  weight,  and  appearance  of  the  fry,  on  their  first  return 
hbm  the  sea,  and  under  what  denomination  do  they  then  go? — 6.  Are 
they  so  fiir  arrived  at  maturity  as  to  spawn,  and  be  productive,  on  their  first 
return  from  the  sea,  or  previously  to  a  second  migration? — 7.  Are  any 
fish  known  to  shed  their  spawn  abortively,  before  they  arrive  at  their  fiiJl 
gmwth  or  maturity  ?  or  is  the  spawn  observable  in  voung  fish*  retained 
until  the  parents  attain  the  ordinary  growth  and  size  of  the  species  when  it 
is  known  to  be  productive  ? 

GrUte,  —  8.  Are  grilses  immature  salmon,  and  if  they  are,  what  »  their 
age  ?  -^  9.  What  is  the  distinctive  character  between  a  htifgt  grilse  and  a 
small  salmon  ? —  10.  At  what  season  do  grilses  first  appear  in  the  rivers? 
What  is  their  weight  ?  and  are  they  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  the  same 
year,  on  their  first  return  from  the  sea  ?  —  11.  Have  the  fry  been  marked, 
and  afterwards  taken  as  crilses  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  haive' 
^tSses  been^  mailed,  and  afterwards  taken  as*fiill-grown  salmon  ?  ^-^  19;  Is 
R  supposed  that  any  sexual  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  salmon  and 
other  spedes  of  the  genus,  thereby  producing  a  mongrel  or  mixed  breed  of 
fish? 

WhitUng  and  Sea4rouL  — 13.  Does  the  whitling  of  the  Tweed  ever  become 
a  salmon  ?  if  not,  to  what  size  and  weight  doesit  attain  ?  — 14.  Is  the  whit- 
ling of  the  Tweed  known  by  any  other  name  in  its  various  stapes  of  growth  ? 
Does  it  spawn,  a|id  at  what  season  ?  What  are  its  mictions  ?  —  15.  Is 
the  se&4rout  oif  some  other  rivers  the  same  with  the  whithng  of  the  Tweed  ? 
Is  it  fomid  in  all  rivers  containing  salmon  ?  Does  it  spawn  ?  Is  the  young, 
or  fry  known,  and  what  are  its  migrations  ? 

HerUng.  —  16.  Is  the  herlinc;  or  hirling  of  the  Annan  and  Nith,  and  the 
whiting  of  the^Esk  in  Cumberland,  the  same  with  the  finnock  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  sewin  of  the  Welsh  rivers  ?  —  17.  Is  the  herlii^ 
found  in  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  or  in  any  of  the  rivers 
in  England  or  Ireland,  and  under  what  name  or  names  is  it  there  known  ? 
,  —  18.  Does  the  herling  spawn,  and  at  what  season  ?  and  is  it  known  in 
any  intermediate  state  between  the  fry  and  herling  ?  Is  the  fry  known,  and 
what  are  its  migrations  ? 

*  BtiU4ri>ut  —  1 9.  li  the  bull-trout  of  the  Tweed  the  same  with  the  salmon 
trout  of  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  &c.  ?  and  is  it  known  by  any  other  name  dofi- 
ihg  its  growth  from  the  fry  to  maturity? 

20:  Is  the  parr  met  with  in  all  rivers  containing  salmon  ?  wbere  and 
when  does  it  spawn  ?  Is  it  the  same  with  the  brandling  of  the  north  rf 
England,  and  the  skirling  of  Wdles  ?  Is  it  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  fisir, 
"or  the  fry  of  some  species  of  salmon  ? 

21.  >Vhat  is  the  grey  (Sk\mo  EMox)  of  Dr.  Fleming?  What  arc  its 
states  from  the  young  to  the  adult?    What  are  its  migrations? 

22.  Are  there  any  species  of  niigratory  salmon,  distinct  from  those  above 
mcntioneU,  known  m  the  rivers  of  your  neighbourhood  ? 

i>agd«^.  — Ofall  the  finny  tribe,  the  dugong  (?)  is  that  which  BpptomcheM 
nearest  to  the  human  form.    It  is  tkble  to  raise  itself  erect  in  tne  water; 
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and  when  its  head,  and  body  are  abore  the  suHaC^  and  ato  fins^  whidh  ror 
sembie  hands,  are  visible,  it  may  be  easily  mistaken  by  superstitious  oaarimsrs 
for  a  semi-human  fish,  or  mermaid.  (FttrH  de  Londret.)  >Yhat  is  a  X>u- 
gong?— JF.     Frd.\\.}SQO.    [One  of  the  Ceticea.  Conrf.] 

The  curioui  Worm  found  by  your  correspondeiit  W.  Wl,  and  described 
p.  103.,  is,  as  he  rightly  conjectures,  a  species  of  66rdiui,  so  called  firom 
the  complicated  knot  which  they  are  capsible  pf  forming  with  their  long  and 
thread-like  bodies.  I  once  found  them  in  considerable  Aurohers, after  showeiy 
weather,  on  a  bed  of  young  turnips,  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  in  th^s 
vicinity,  having  discovered  them  by  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  W»  W.^ 
of  the  greater  length  of  the  body  being  elevated  above  the  herbage,  and 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  The  gardoi  in  which  these  occurred  waA  als^ 
walled  in,  but  had  a  small  well  or  spring,  not  &r  distant  from  the  hod  of 
turnips,  and  from  which  all  the  seed-beds  were  watered, in  drv  weatheri 
.from  which  I,  at  the  time,  supposed  they  were  derived.  Whether  thia 
was  the  case;  or  whether  their  ova  were  brought  thither  by  the  winds*  aadt 
developed  themselves  amongst  the  moist  leaves  of  the  tnmiDs»  and  t\mh 
itey  are  really  terrestrial,  must  remam  undetermined;  as  also  tbe  ob^t. of 
their  curious  movements  in  the  air;  and  the  power  which  has  been  gi>9^ 
them  of  mounting  along  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  which  has  i^Qi 
4kBied  <^t»  every  other  kind  of  worm  with  which  we  are  acquainted* .  A 
very  absurd  cpmion  is  still  held  in  regard  to  the  Gorduu»  or  hor-wonn,  )>x 
the.  vulgar,  which  it  may  be.  worth  while  to  mention,  viz.  that  thfl^y  .owe- 
their  or^  to  the  long  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  hcrses,  which»  on 
,i3twaaining  a  suffident  time  in  water,  they  conceive  to  become. ami|iated„4Mii4 
^CMivteeted  into  these  slender  worms.  —J,  P.  T.  Cork^  Marfk,  iB29.  / 
>\S»Mance  drawn  tip  ai  Sea  (Jig.  117. ),iu a itr  SfiOhom  Wgi^.    (Hf^ 


1899. —  JU  was  about  the  size  of  a  child's  hf>^,  but  depressed.  It  had 
.been  attached  to  the  ground  on  the  under  side,  but  was  torn  off: .on  the 
upper,  flattish,  irregular,  with  prominences  like  (he  teats  of  a  cow,  onlv 
somewhat  less,  and  turned  a  little  on  one  side.  .  Consistence  rather  soft 
and  yiekting,  but  apt  retaining  an  impression;  covered  with  a  skin  the 
stir&ce  studded  with  flat  tubercle^  eacn  with  a  mark  in  the  centre,  but  np 
perceptible  orifice.  Colour,  a  bright  yellow.  Internally,  it  is  full  of'  irregular 
.  channelB,  leading  fhotm  the  sur&oe,  and  freely  anastomosing.  Qu/ery,  its 
scientific  name,  situation,  and  relations?— -J.  Coftch*  PolperrOf  Jwi/t,  1830. 
Threa  new  Sf)ecies  of  JXuIh  (V).  —  The  following  is  a  description  of  three 
i^iibi  which  I  have  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  ans  not 
raentiiuaeU  in ,  ^ir  J.  £.  Smith's  Engluk  Jft4)ra.  ]^robablyone  or  two  will 
prove  to  be  species  new  to  this  country,    If  ^you  ^hwld  consider  this 
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account  worthy  of  being  inaerted  m  your  Mi^aaiie,  you  will,  perhaps^  do 
so,  and  oblige,  yours,  &c  —  Jr  £,  L.    Ricknumdj  March  5. 1830. 

1.  jRubus.  Stem  aagalar,  scarcely  hairy ;  prickly.  Prickles  very  smaU, 
not  hooked,  few ;  glandular  bristles,  none.  Leaves  temate,  upper  ample ; 
leaflets  ovste,  large,  rounder  than  in  R,  glandulosus,  and  more  unequally 
serrated,  even  ia^ed ;  dark  green  above ;  beneath,  very  soft,  and  clothed 
with  fine  silky  hairs.  Lateral  leaflets  deeply  lobed  at  the  outside.  Sdpulas 
finear  lanceolate.  Panicle  dense,  leafy,  upper  part  almost  umbelliferous; 
flower  stalks  very  hairy,  not  prickly.  Sepals  ovate  lanceolate,  obtuse,  un- 
armed, but  clothed  with  soft  nairs :  after  flowering,  deflexed.  Approaches 
near  to  R.  leuc^stachys  of  Smith,  but  difiers  in  not  being  at  all  glandular 
(^y  which  it  may  also  be  distingmshed  from  R,  glandulosus)  or  so  hairy, 
and  calyx  not  prickly  at  the  base.  —  2.  R,  Stem  angular,  hairy,  prickly, 
reddish ;  prickles  numerous,  hooked,  particularly  those  on  the  leaves  of  the 
barren  stems,  which  are  quinate;  the  three  terminal  leaflets  are  long, 
blackish,  angular,  and  very  prickly  footstalks,  also  rather  hairy.  Leaflets 
finely  seriated,  with  a  very  pronunent  point,  dark  green  above;  beneath, 
dothedHwith  fine  white  soft  hairs,  not  woolly.  Leaves  of  the  flower  stem 
temat%  more  strongly  serrated.  Panicle  cylindrical,  simply  compound, 
hairy,  with  a  few  scattered  straight  prickles ;  bracteas  linear.  Sepals  nar- 
rower than  in  the  last,  and  more  pointed ;  hairy,  unarmed.  This  species 
answers  precisely  to  none  of  diose  descnbed  m  Smith's  ^ortu  —  3.  22. 
Stem  angular,  pmectly  free  from  hairs  or  bristles;  prickles  deflexed,  not 
hooked,  upon  the  angles  of  the  stem.  Stipulas  narrow.  Leaves  quinate; 
those  of  the  flowering-stem  temate.  Leaflets  large,  jagged  at  the  edges; 
terminal  one  on  a  long  hairy  footstalk,  the  two  lateral  sessile ;  above,  dark 
green ;  below,  paler ;  not  at  all  hoary,  rather  downy.  Panicle  long,  strag- 
gling, smooth,  and  leafy,  twice  compound.  Sepals  ovate,  unarmed ;  running 
out  to  a  very  fine  point,  not  deflexed.  The  twa  lateral  leaflets  not  lobed, 
as  in  jR.  cs^sius  and  eoryiifolius,  which  they  most  resemble. 

Curiota  Variety  of  Vlantdgo  major.  •—  Sir,  I  send  you  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  curious  variety  which  I  met  with  of  the  Plantago  major, 
hopmg  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  ra£er  think 
it  is  of  rare  or  at  least  partial  occurrence,  since  I  have  never  seen  any  other 
specimens  except  those  which  I  have  in  my  possession ;  nor  have  I  heard 
of  any  being  found.  The  principal  difference  is  in  its  mode  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  it  disagrees  very  materially  with  the  P.  mkjor.  Instead  of  being 
in  a  compact  spike,  it  is  very  much  branched,  as  it  is  figured  beoeath 
{fig.  1 18.5,  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  In  all  other  respects,  it  agrees  with 
the  species  mentioned  above.  My  specimens  were 
sent  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Sir  Edward  Smith  refers  to 
Crerarde,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  gives  a  plate^  and 
description  in  his  usually  ouaint  manner,  from  which 
a  very  tolerable  idea  of  tne  plant  may  be  formed : 
he  names  it  Plant^iigo  paniculis  sp4rsis.  For  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  who  do  not  possess  a  cop^% 
I  subjoin  what  he  says  i4>on  it :  —  **  Tbis.plantam 
must  not  here  be  forgot,  though  it  be  somewhat 
hard  to  be  found :  his  leaves,  roots,  and  stalks  are 
like  those  of  the  ordinarie;  but,  instead  of  a  com- 
pact  spike,  it  hath  one  much  divided  i^ier  the  man- 
ner as  you  see  it  here  expressed  in  the  figure,  and 
the  colour  thereof  is  greenish."  Perhi^  this  plant 
ought  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distmct  species ; 
though  it  is  certainly  very  distinct,  as  a  variety, 
from  Plantago  m^jor.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c  — 
L  E.  L.     Rkhmand,  June  13.  1830. 
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Carrageen  or  Irith  Mo9$y  and  Duck*pfioi  Conferva.  —  Sir,  I  am  anxious 
to  excnuige  a  little  practical  for  some  scientific  knowledge,  through  the 
medium  of  yqur  Magasine.  I  have  no  doubt,  the  advantage  will  be  all  on 
my  side,  though  you  may  chance  to  have  readers  to  whom  my  information 
may  be  usefiil.  Last  autumn,  a  friend  gave  me  a  packet  of  tea-^ifeed,  to 
make  a  jelly  for  coughs,  and  I  found  it  an  ef- 
fectual remedy ;  It  was  gathered  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  called  by  the  country-people  **  car- 
rageen or  Irish  moss."  (Jig,  119.)  On  my  ar- 
rival here,  in  Dec.  1829,  I  found  a  considerable 
quantity  on  the  shore.  I  considered  it  a  com- 
mon white  i^us:  it  approaches  nearer  W 
Witheringfs  JFYkcus  dlbidus  than  to  any  I  can 
discover*  It  forms,  after  boiling,  a  stnm  irwf 
'  ^^  parent  jelly ;  and,  with  the  admixture  oi  lemon 
and  sugar,  is  a  very  agreeable  m«llciiie.  For 
the  last  two  months,  th^e  haabeen  none  on  the 
shore;  and  although  wa^nve  now  a  very  weedy 
beach,  it  was  aft^  a  long  search  I  found  thie 
small  specimen  enclosed.  In  my  collection  of 
marine  frfants,  I  have  much  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  Duck's-foot  Cbnll§rv»  (Jig.  120.),  but  which  is,  I  presume,  a  coral- 
line. Under  the  latter  suppo- 
sition, I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  on  exposure  to  the  fire,  it 
emitted  a  powerfiil  acid  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  lemons.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  this  ac- 
counted for,  and  also  to  have 
the  correct  names  of  the  en- 
closed. With  sincere  thanks 
for  the  pleasure  derived  firom 
the  perusal  of  your  interesting 
work,  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  Brighton^  April  20.  1880. 

The  Carrageen  or  Irish  Moss 
(Jig.  119.)  is  the  Fucns  crispus 
var.  8.  of  Turner's  HiHoria  F«- 
corttiw,  vol.  iv.  t.  217.  f.  c.  The 
DuckVfoot  Conf<^a  (Jig.  120.)  is  the  Fiustra  foli^cea  of  Ellis's  Corolk 
t.  2.  f.  8.  —  D.D.    May  22.  1830. 

A  Fossil  Trilobite.  —  Sir,  Having  lately  met  with  a  fossil  of  the  trilobite 
species  (Jig.  121.)  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  &r 
.  as  I  am  able  to  as- 

**^1  ^--p-ri^?^;r^t-^=^^ .  "\    certain,    has    ever 

been  hitherto,  dis- 
covered; and,  as 
Mr.  Sowerby  justly 
remarks  that  **  trilo- 
bites  occur  only  in 
transition  rocks,  and 
the  lowest  beds  of 
the  mountain  lime- 
stone, their  presence 
in  any  country  is  an 
important  m 
cal  feature  r  1 1 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  the  same,  which  may  probebly  be 


a,  A  portion  of  the  mirfaoe  magnified. 
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intcrestaitt  to  some  of  your  readero^  It  wm  picked  up  in  a  qaanyan 
Whitcliff  Hill,  adjoining  the  fine  demesne  of  R  L.  CSiariton,  CSsq^  near 
Ludlow,  Salop,  some  time  last  summer,  and  came  into  my  possension  in  tlic 
beginning  of  this  year,  through  the  hands  of  the  person  who  found  it.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fine  spechnen,  and  Tcry  pmect,  with  tbe  exceptpon 
of  part  of  the  head.  It  is  embedded  in  micaceous  sandstone ;  but  the  hilt 
in  which  it  was  found  is*  I  believe,  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  I  here- 
with send  yon  a  sketch  of  it ;  but,  being  a  lough  draughtsman,  it  is  vety 
much  inferior  to  the  original.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  mfonned,  in  your 
next  Number,  of  the  systematic  name  of  this  trilobite,  as  it  appears  to  ok 
that  none  of  the  species  figured  in  your  Magazine  are  of  this  lund.  I  amy 
Sff,  &c. — John  Evaru.   Broad  Street^  Worceiter^  March  18.  1830. 

We  sent  the  original  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  is  not  able  to  determine  the 
species.  —  Ootid, 

The  Eagle^one^  or  Mikes,  -—  This  is  a  hollow,  crU8tated,^r  flinty  stone, 
containing  a  nucleus  within,  which  rattles  when  shaken.  Large  strata  or 
beds  of  the  coarse  sort  are  said  to  be  found  near  Trevoux  in  France,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  sur&ce.  The  popular  tradition  of  it  is,  that  it  is  carried 
to  the  eagle*8  nest  while  sitting,  in  order  to  prevent  her  eggs  from  rottmg; 
and  Mathiolus  poes  so  for  as  to  say  (Reet*t  CyCy  vol.  i.  MxXtes)  that  birds 
of  prey  will  go  m  search  of  it  as  far  as  the  East  Indies.  The  form  is  usually 
a  rounded  knob,  rather  approaching  to  the  kidney  form ;  the  surfiice  is  fotd 
with  earth,  but  the  external  rind  is  metallic,  and  nearly  as  glossy  ^a  sik. 
The  kernel  has  not  any  lustre  at  all.  Can  -you  or  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form i]|e  where  it  may  be  found  in  this  country  ?  —  H,D.         <Z  '  " 

EffacU  of  Heat  arid  Cold^  relative  to  Vision;  in  answer  to  Y.  (p.  SOO.)  — 
The  atoorently  diminished  size  and  distance  of  the  objects  in  both  the  cases 
noticed  by  Y.,  under  **  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold  rebtive  to  Vision,'*^  at 
p.  €00;,  admit  of  an  easy  explanation,  without  refierence  to  the  influence  of 
either  heat  or  cold.  The  intensity  of  light  must  necessarily  decrease,  not 
only  as  the  distance  of  the  centre  firom  which  it  radiates  increases,  but  in 
proportion  also  to  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  medium  throu^whiph 
It  passes.  The  eye  accustomed  to  these  facts,  under  common  circumstances, 
judges  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  comparative  distances  of  objects;  but 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  transparency  m  the  atmosphere  will  be  found 
considerably  to  disturb  this  judgment :  a  fo]^,for  instance^is  said  tp-joj^ini^' 
obgect9^  when  the  truth  is,  that,  by  diminishing  the  intensity' "of 'i^nt,u'^ 
makes  objects  seen  through  it  sppean  fartlier  distant,  without  lessening  the 
visual  angles  subtended  by  them ;  and  because  an  object  at  two  niQes,  sub- 
tending the  same  angle  as  an  object  at  one  mOe,  must  be  twice  as  large,  the 
concluaion  b  drawn  that  the  dim  object  is  lai^  The  reverse  takes  place 
when  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  pure  and  tranq>arent;  for  then  the  ughts 
of  objects  appearing  bright  and  vivid,  while  the  visual  angles  they  subtend 
are  not  altered,  they  appear  diminished  in  size  and  distance.  But  the  eye 
judges  of  the  distance  and  size  of  an  object,  not  only  by  the  brightness  of  its 
lieht,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  it  subtends,  but  in  a  great  measure, 
atsoj  by  comparing  it  with  other  objects  intermediate  and  latml.  Vow,  in 
boUi  the  instances  quoted  bv  Y.,  these  material  aids  were  wanting :  in  the 
first,  from  the  absence  of  other  objects ;  and,  in  the  second,  fit)m  the  situ- 
ation of  the  spectator  excluding  them  from  view. 

2^  kind  oj  Mirage  noticed  b)[  your  correspondent  Y.,  I  presume^  is  that 
8o  common  in  intertropical  plains  in  hot  di^  weather,  when  the  traveller, 
looking  round,  fancies  he  sees  on  all  sides  extensive  lakes,  reflecting  the 
images  of  the  distant  mountains,  of  the  islands  with  which  their  sumces 
appear  studded,  and  of  the  trees  and  bnildings^hich  adorn  their  margins, 
or  rise  up  in  the  midst  pf  their  waters.  This  phenomenon,  when  seen  for 
the  first  time,  seldom  fails  to  deceive  a  stranger,  who,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  pleased  enough  to  liave  such  a  prospect  where  he  expected  ^  a.dcy  and  - 
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tfain^ land; "  though,  pedu^,  rtther  pozzled  ob  tahif  way  throuch  such 
a  waste  of  waters,  and  ■ometanes  wondering  at  the  len^  of  time  he  ia  in 
ceaehing  any  of  the  long^iseen  lakes;  at  last,  probably, cbmbing  somemofind 
to  take  a  better  view,  great  is  his  astonishment  to  find  the  delightful  scene 
yaniahed;  and,  in  place  of  the  refreshing  sheets  of  water,  the  parched  and 
dusty  plain.  Theae  appearances  are  most  commonly  seen  where  there  is  no 
vegetation,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  black,  and  the  day  hot  and  calm,  or 
nmh  but  very  little  wind.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  above  the  surface  of  the  groimd :  the  imaginary  water  dimi- 
nishing  in  extent,  and  withdrawing  to  a  distance,  and,  perhsps,  at  last  di»« 
appearing,  as  he  raises  himself;  and  esrtending  and  approachmg  as  he  sinks 
down.  The  phenomenon  is  seen  to  most  advantage  when  the  water  appears- 
not  less  than  a  mile  distant,  with  a  background  of  lofty  trees  or  distant  hiUs : 
the  illusion  then  is  perfect,  which  it  is  not  when  it  seems  to  approach  close; 
for  the  watery  appettrance,  in  such  a  case^  dances  and  trembfes  in  the  air, 
near  the  ey%  losing  its  likeness  to  reality.  As  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Y.'a 
nropcwed  explanation,  and  have  never  seen  any  other,  I  b^  to  oflfer  the 
Avowing,  which,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  ¥^le  of  the  appearances  above 
noticed. 
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Let  the  observer  ( /^.  1 22.  a)  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  air,  near  the 
surface  pf  the  grouna,  is  heated  ana  rarefied  as  far  as  the  Hoe  he;  the  infiiienee 
of  the  heated  earth  not  extending  further,  or  the  rarefied  air  being  swept 
away  or  cooled  by  a  light  air  of  Wind  as  it  rises  above  it :  let  rays  of  lignt 
proceed  fit>m  points  in  the  sky,  as  e/,  in  a  direction  towards  the  eye  of  me 
observer  (dea\  and  towards  the  earth  (df^ ;  the  former  will  reach  him  in 
almost  a  direct  line,  but  the  latter,  passing  mto  a  rarer  mecOum  at  the  Ime 
b  c,  will  be  bent  or  refracted  *,  ana  enter  his  eye  in  the  direction  d  a,  pro- 
ducing an  indistinct  image  of  the  sky,  similar  to  what  would  be  formed  by 
still.  Water  place*d  Ht  D*  In  like  manner,  let  rays  proceed  from  the  distant 
hill  (g),  towards  the  observer  (c  h  a),  and  towards  the  ground  (g  t) :  the 
former  will  sufler  but  little  refraction ;  but  the  latter,  being  bent  on  entering 
the  rarefied  air  at  ^  c;  will  reach  him  in  the  direction  i  a,  producing  an  indis- 
tinct shade  or  image  of  the  hill  at  i.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  observer 
(c)  will  see  the  appearance  of  a  lake  at  d,  with  an  indistinct  image  of  the 
hul  (g)  reflected  in  at  i ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  see  the  ground  at  i 
or  D,  tne  rays  (k)  proceeding  from  which  being  either  bent  upward  too  much 
to  reach  the  observer  at  c,  or  arriving  in  the  direction  K  c,  and  producing, 
on  the  similarly  coloured  for^ound,  no  distinguishable  image.  It  will  be 
seen,  without  farther  explanation,  that,  as  the  observer  raises  himself  more 
and  more  out  of  the  rarefied  air,  more  and  direct  rays  from  the  base  of 
the  hill  will  be  enabled  to  reach  him,  and  the  refi-acted  rays  fi'om  the  sky 

*  The  rays  will  be  bent  in  a  curve  line,  not  at  an  angle,  as  represented  in 
the  sketch,  in  order  to  show,  with  less  confusion^  the  direction  in  wfacich 
they  reach  die)  ^e. 
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w31  be  less  and  less  bent  wfien  they  eoter  his  eye:  oenseqnently,  the  i 
pinary  water  will  recede  to  a  greater  aod  greater  distance,  diminishing  also 
m  extent.  As  he  sinks  down,  the  reverse  will  take  place :  fewer  and  lewer, 
and  at  last  no  direct  rays  from  the  hill  will  reach  mm,  while  the  refracted 
rays  from  the  sky  will  arrive  more  and  more  bent :  thus  bringing  the  watery 
appearance  nearer  and  nearer ;  till,  finally,  when  his  head  is  close  to  tibe 
ground,  every  terrestrial  object,  except  the  spot  on  which  he  is  placed,  will 
disappear,  and  he  will  find  himself  totally  enveloped  in  what  will  seem 
tremulous  white  vapour.  ^-  A  Suhtcriber,    Marth  23. 1890. 

The  Weather;  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorrie. —  Sir,  Your  valuable  correspoiuU 
ent  Mr.  Gorrie  ^  Vol.  IL  p.  177.)  has  proposed  a  few  very  natural  and  cnriona 
questions,  whicn,  if  satisfiictorily  answtfed,  may  afivmi  some  amusemeat  to 
your  readers.    His  questions,  in  their  order,  are,  first : — 

^  Why  is  the  awn  of  the  wild  oat,  &c.,more  strai^t  when  die  hjrarometer 
indicates  saturation  than  when  the  air  contains  less  moisture  ?  "  To  answer 
this,  a  short  description  of  the  awn  of  the  oat  must  first  be  given.  It 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  spirally  formed  base  and  a  simple  bristle-like 
apex :  the  former  is  contracted  by  a  rotatory  motion  in  damp,  and  relaxed  by 
a  contrary  motion  in  dry,  air.  The  like  effects  are  observable  on  all  cordage^ 
string,  and  every  description  outwitted  material.  The  water  received  among  the 
plications  of  the  tissue  swells  the  threads  of  which  it  is  composed :  of  course, 
each  thread  is  forced  fi*om  its  lonHtudinal  to  a  more  transverse  position, 
thereby  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  cord,  while  it  reduces  its  lengtn.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  property  that  whipcord,  catgut,  string,  &c.,  have  been  used 
to  form  common  hygrometers;  and  some  of  the  most  delicate  instruments  for 
indicating  the  state  of  the  air,  as  to  moisture,  are  formed  of  the  spiral  base  of 
the  wild  oat.  To  be  convinced  of  this  moving  power  of  the  awn,  let  the  natu- 
ralist separate  one  from  the  ear,  and,  holding  the  base  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  moisten  the  awn  with  his  lips :  it  wiU  be  seen  to  turn  round  for  some 
time ;  which  motion  is  caused  by  tne  collapsing  of  the  volutes  of  the  qnral 
base.  That  the  awns  are  all  more  straight,  and  mostly  pointed  in  one  direction 
in  damp  weather,  is  perfectly  true :  they  are  so,  becwise  they  are  coiled  up  as 
in  fig,  123,  a ;  whereas,  when  the  air  is  dry,  they  are  relaxed  into  the  form  6. 
The  use  of  the  aristae,  or  awns,  in  vegetable  econo- 
my, is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
or  discharging  electric  currents  necessary  for  either 
the  protection  or  maturation  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Gorrie's  second  question  relates  to  the 
collapsing  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants 
before  rain.  Many  plants,  and  particularly  those 
named  in  the  question,  take  a  kind  of  repose 
during  the  night.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
are  the  stimulants  to  their  rigid  expansion  and  de- 
velopement :  but  when  his  influence  is  withdrawn 
diuing  night,  or  partially  during  the  day,  the  petals 
of  flowers  contract,  and  the  petioles  of  leaves  lose  their  rigidity,  or  rdax  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  what  they  had  in  the  day ;  and  as  rain  is  commonly 
preceded  by  a  lower  temperature  and  clouded  sky,  the  plants  affected  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  are  soon  sensible  of  the  depnvation,  and  droop  or 
collapse  accordingly.  Light  is,  therefore,  the  principal  cause  of  expansion, 
and  tne  want  of  it  occasions  flaccidity.  Even  artificial  light  will  open  flowers 
that  have  shut  themselves  up  for  the  ni^t :  a  crocus  has  been  expanded 
by  the  li^ht  of  candles !  On  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  tew  re- 
marks, VIZ. :  —  Some  flowers  and  leaves  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  li^t, 
and  others  chiefly  by  the  heat,  of  the  sun ;  if,  however,  they  receive  eiuier 
too  intensely,  they  suflfer  and  are  withered.  Instead  of  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  then*  vigour,  as  is  the  case  before  rain»  it  is  an  ii^jury  which  only  a 
refi'eshing  shower  and  darkness  can  recover.    Again,  many  plants  are  roost 
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active  in  growth^  and  most  completely  expanded^  during  £he  night ;  and  some^ 
from  thev  extreme  delicacy  or  structure,  seem  only  fitted  to  blow  in  dark- 
ness  or  twilight. 

The  next  question  regards  the  motions  of  moles,  dew-worms,  and  the 
croaking  of  toads  before  rain.  M^th  respect  to  the  first  two,  the  motion 
of  the  worm  and  its  approach  to  the  sur&ce,  account  sufficiently  for  the 
bustle  of  their  natural  enemy  the  mole.  But  what  it  is  that  actuates 
the  wonn  is  the  question.  Here  I  can  only  offer  a  conjecture.  The  dew- 
worm  delights  in  numidity :  it  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  But  what  in- 
stinctive presentiment  can  the  worms  have  that  rain  is  about  to  fall  ?  They 
seem  to  be  sensible  that  a  change  is  about  to  take  place,  nay,  that  it  actually 
has  begun  to  take  place ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  be  affected  by  it :  and, 
yet,  we  ourselves  are  seldom  aware  of  the  coming  change.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  there  is  an  invisible  precursor,  which  powerfully  affects 
them,  which  is  unnoticed  by  us.  Now,  we  know  that,  before  the  atmosphere 
can  discharge  the  water  it  holds  in  solution,  it  must  be  deprived  of  that  agent 
which  makes  it  a  solvent.  This  agent  must  be  an  invisible  subtle  fluid,  per«< 
vading  the  earth  as  well  as  the  air.  As  it  descends  or  passes  imperceptibly 
away,  we,  indeed,  can  see  minute  drops  of  water  deposited  on  cold  and  solid 
bodies :  leather  and  saline  substances  become  moist ;  the  sky  appears  muddy 
near  the  horizon ;  misty  clouds  form  on  the  tops  oi  hills ;  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  air  becomes  more  dense ;  animals  are  restless ;  the  human  firame  is 
languid,  and  any  vitiated  part  of  it  aches  with  shootine  pains. 

These  are  the  visible  and  sensible  indications  of  a  change  from  dry  to  wet 
weather,  but  which  are  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  generally  unnoticed ;  and  it 
is  only  the  meteorologist,  whether  philosopher  or  shepherd,  who  marks  and 
memorandums  them. 

Our  instruments  (especially  the  barometer)  are  but  imperfect :  they  have 
not  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the  dew-worm,  toad,  &c. ;  they  indicate  only  what 
is,  not  what  is  to  be.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less^ 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  aerial  ocean,  or  according  to  its  motion  or 
rarefaction,  which  lessens  its  ponderosity.  Such  changes  the  barometer  does 
show,  but  they  are  not  always  signs  of  either  fine  or  foul  weather.  Ther- 
mometers, as  usually  constnicted,  are  most  useful  gages  for  indicating  the 
degrees  and  changes  of  temperature.  Pluviometers,  hygrometers,  anemo- 
meters, &c.,  are  all  useful  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  meteorology.  But  there 
is  an  instrument  still  a  desideratum  in  sdenpe,  and,  if  such  could  be  con- 
stnicted suitable  for  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  perfect  as  a  weather- 
glass. I  mean  an  Electrometer  ;  not  such  as  are  only  fitted  for  the  study  of 
a  philosopher,  who  has  leisure  to  watch  and  observe  the  vibrations  of  gold 
leaf;  but  such  as  would  be  an  ornament,  not  *'  idly  kept  for  show,"  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  a  farm-house.  Such  an  instrument,  that  would  indicate  the 
pretenccy  quantity,  directiony  and  character  of  the  electric  fluid,  is,  I  think, 
every  thing  we  want,  to  make  us  **  weather  wise."  By  this  we  would  know 
when  the  solution  of  water  in  the  air  was  going  on ;  when  the  air  was  fully 
saturated ;  when  the  water  would  again  become  condensed ;  and,  like  the 
worms,  be  able  to  apprehend,  by  a  kind  of  prescience,  when  its  descent  to 
the  earth  would  take  place. 

I  therefore  think,  with  respect  to  worms,  toads,  cats,  and  other  animals, 
that  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  of  electric  impressions,  and  that  it  is  the 
descent  and  character  of  that  wonderful  fluid,  wnich  warns  or  rather  stimu- 
lates the  worm  to  rise  from  below  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  but  how, 
or  in  what  manner  the  animals  are  affected^  I  must  leave  for  others  to 
explain. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  bespeak  Mr.  Gorrie's  assistance  in 
explaining  the  use  of  the  new  instrument  called,  I  believe,  a  differential 
thermometer,  and  the  true  character  of  its  indications.  A  **  dew-point "  is 
spoken  of:  is  this  a  point  of  nature,  or  of  art?   Is  it  produced  by  natural 
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I^ienomeiiii,  and  varndile  accoitliiig  to  natural  cireu^^ 
indication  arising  from  the  mechaoism  of  the  instrament  ?  We  knov  that 
any  solid  body,  presented  to  warmer  air,  begins  and  continues  to  be  moiat* 
ened  till  its  temperature  is  equal  to  that  of  the  air.  Now,  which  degree  of 
this  increasing  moisture  on  a  body  cooled  down  bv  artificial  eruxNVtion  can 
be  properl  V  called  "  the  dew-point 't  *'  It  bcsins  (whether  visible  or  not)  at 
the  second  degree  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  continues  as  long 
as  a  lower  degree  of  heat  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  how  then  can  any 
d^^T^  of  this  process  be  fixed  on,  to  be  called  the  dew-point  ?  Again,  what 
is  mferred  firom  the  appearance  of  moisture  on  the  cold  body :  does  it  show 
the  quantity  of  water  then  in  combination  with  the  air,  i.  e.  the  degree  of 
saturation ;  or  does  it  indicate  the  solvent  power  of  it  ?  I  conceive  there  are 
three  very  distinct  states  of  the  air ;  it  is  either  taking  up,  is  saturated,  or 
letting  go  the  water  vrith  which  it  enters  into  combination.  The  indications 
of  instruments  invented  to  marie  these  different  states  of  the  atmosphere 
should  therefore  be  ^described  in  proper  terms ;  a  lower  temperature  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  should  not  be  attributed  to  radiation,  nor  should  any 
degree  of  the  solutive  power  of  the  air  be  called  a  degree  of  saturation. 

The  "  Remarks  on  me  Weather'*  in  the  Compamon  to  the  Ahnanacy  pub- 
Itshed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge^  are  obscurely 
written.  In  one  place  (p.  17.)  it  is  stated  that,  by  some  philosophers,  the 
increase  of  the  waght  (k  the  air  has  been  supposed  to  pnM»ea  firom  the 
ouantity  of  water  dissolved  in  it ;  **  but  this  is  refiited  bv  the  simple  bitt, 
mat  when  the  barometer  stands  highest,  the  air  is  most  dry.'*  Now,  had 
this  sentence  been  written, ti^A^n  the  barometer ttoMdi  highettjtke  mr  k  wnti  ^3^- 
mg,  it  would  have  been  equally  intdligible^  and,  I  wul  venture  to  8ay»  moie 
consistent  with  &ct.  In  p.  19.,  in  describing  the  indications  of  the  ^ypK>- 
meter,  it  is: said,  that  "  a  rise  in  the  dew-point,  accompanied  by  afidl  oftbe 
barometer,  is  an  infidlible  indication  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  air  it 
becoming  imbued  with  moisture,  and  copious  precipitations  may  be  looked 
for."  Unluckily  for  the  novice  in  such  matters,  it  is  not  added  whence 
this  copious  precipitation  is  supplied ;  and  if  such  indications  fi>Uow  a 
period  of  fine  weather,  as  they  necessarily  do,  the  puzzle  is  still  greater. 
I  regret  to  observe,  too,  in  a  paper  ''  on  the  atmosphere,*'  in  a  late  number 
of  a  celebrated  agricultural  work,  that  effects  are  attributed  to  asaumed 
causes,  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  writer  as  a  meteorologist. 

Your  correspondent,  I  hope,  will  excuse  my  proposine  this  sulnect  to  his 
attention :  he  appears  to  thmk  for  himself,  and  I  trust  he  will  oblige  yoiir 
readers  with  his  ideas  on  it. — J,  Main.    CheUea^  Ma^f  7.  1889. 

Why  SUki  and  Flanneli  are  apt  to  emit  Spark*  in  FroUy  Weiotier^  ^« 
(p.  200.) —  I  am  not  aware  that  siik  is  more  easily  excited,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce electrical  phenomena,  in  fi*OBty  weather,  than  any  other  electric.  It  ia 
well  known  that  air  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  when  dry ;  but  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  readily  transmitted  through  motf^air.  In  fit>8ty  weather,  when 
the  air  is  dry,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  insulator  round  the  silk  or  other 
electric.  Hence  the  electric  fluid,  being  confined  to  and  round  the  surface 
of  the  excited  body,  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  light,  attraction,  and  that 
phenomenon  which  has  generally  been  termed  repulsion.  M.  expresses  a 
wish  that  some  of  your  correspondents  would  send  a  communication,  for 
insertion  in  your  Magazine,  upon  the  subject  of  electricity.  If  condalent 
with  your  plan,  I  shall  be  happy,  as  fiu-  as  I  am  able,  to  comply  with  ins 
request.  —  A,  L.  A,    Alnunck^  April  7.  1830. 

The  subject  of  electricity  We  would  rather  decline,  as  it  bdongs  more  to 
natural  philosophy  than  to  natural  history.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  I.  Original  Letters,  descriptive  of  a  MOural  Htstory  Tour 
.' ,  in  North  America.    By  T.  W. 

.-  '-Sir,-     ■ 

'Jf '^j^  in  possession  of  a  series  o(  original  letters^  with  descrip- 
ji^.<^4zo>^i9^  wrhtan  during  a  perambulation  of  eight  months; 
m  the  swmmeF  of  182S,  through  one  of  the  most  interesting 
•pjitts  of  North  America ;  and,  as  they  extend  to  subjects  of 
^atiiral  history,  they  are  at  your  service,  I  cannot  boast  of 
th&xc  siy\^  but  they  are  juvenile  productions,  and  my  first 
utt^nprt  at  journalising.  Young  as  I  was,  I  could  not  pass 
bVfer  an  interesting  country  without  committing  a  few  observ* 
^tions  to  paper ;  hoping  thereby  not  only  to  be  instructed,  but 
to  be  4mu$ed  at  another  period  witli  recollections  of  the  scenery 
of  the  wilderness. 

^'  The  dejscriptive  part,  always  the  most  difficult,'  is  below 
Vi^fiiat  I  could  wish:  the  mind;  like  the  body,  when  wearied 
bjT  ^mrtiona  wlU  relax ;  find  the  fatigue  of  ti*avelling  alone,  on 
•feot^- under  a  vertical  sun,  and  generally  over  a  rugged,  track- 
iesis,  and  mountainous  country,  will  n-equently  subdue  the 
fervency  of  the  soul,  and  render  it  dull  and  listless. 

The  drawings  which  may  be  occasionally  offered  are  in- 
tended to  display  the  landscape,  particularly  that  of  the  high 
lands  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the 
Grand  Western  Canal,  some  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  from  five  different 
positions  \  also,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  plants,  fossils, 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  came  under 
the  writer's  observations. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  facts  without  the  aid 
of  fiction,  and  flatter  myself  that  what  I  have  collected,  where 
abundance  might  have  been  gathered,  will  be  worthy  of  no- 
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tice.  To  make  the  whole  as  interestmg  as  possible  to  the 
general  reader,  anecdotes  and  common  incidents  are  mixed 
with  personal  adventure* 

These  letters  were  formerly  addressed  to  a  female  friend, 
and  will  be  transcribed  now,  «as  they  were  then  sent,  from  my 
note-book«  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Liverpool^  Sqd.  1829,  T.  W. 

Letter  I. 

My  dear  B.  —  It  is  just  a  month  short  of  four  years  since 
I  arrived  in  New  York.  But  of  this  beautiful  city,  and 
very  flourishing  sea^port,  I  have  already  communicated  every 
thing  which  I  believed  would  interest  you ;  and  hence  one  of 
my  motives  for  leaving  it :  in  my  peregrinations  farther  I  may, 
perhaps,  again  collect  something  for  your  amusement  and 
instruction.  You  know  I  had  always  a  strong  inclination  to 
ramble ;  and  your  remonstrances  have  more  than  once  laid 
waste  my  plans.  When  I  informed  you  of  my  idea  of  taking 
a  transatlantic  trip,  you  thought  it  would  be  a  wild-goose 
adventure ;  and  that  in  the  end,  if  I  tried  the  experiment,  I 
would  be  miserably  disappointed  in  my  expectations.  I  did 
not,  however,  go  abroad  with  more  anticipation  of  enjoyment 
than  what  would  render  time  agreeable ;  and  disappointments 
in  affiiirs  which  could  not  mar  my  happiness,  nor  defeat  the 
object  of  my  sojournment,  were  considerations  of  no  moment 
to  dwfeU  upon.  But  you  thought  it  no  crime  to  laugh  at  my 
i&tf^  philosophy,  as  you  termed  it;  and  sought  to  repress  it 
by  representations  of  danger,  the  endurance  of  constant  and 
excessive  fatigue,  and  every  species  of  deprivation,  without 
the  possibility  of  reaping  adequate  advantage,  or  the  expect- 
ation of  any  real  benefit. 

Men*s  minds  are  unlike  other  productions ;  to  wit,  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  which  makes  the  most  luxuriant  growA, 
and  finest  display  of  its  colours  and  natural  beauties,  in  an 
indigenous  soil.  The  germ  of  genius  may  be  wanned,  and 
feven  the  scion  nursed,  where  it  first  sprang;  but  the  beauty 
by  which  its  maturity  is  to  be  illumined,  and  the  extent  of 
Its  intellectual  exhibitions,  will  materially  depend  on  its  being 
lopped  by  society,  and  subjected  for  a  season  to  the  keen  edge 
of  the  world's  pruning-knife. 

^  When  lopp'd  and  pruned^  trees  do  flourish  fair." 

I  pray  you  not  to  understand  by  this  that  I  hold  all  men 
to  be  fools  who  have  not  travelled  into  other  •elimes ;  that, 
indeed,  would  be  going  intp  tfie  opposite  extreme:  yet  the 
case  is  sometimes  even  so ;  for 
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'<  Oft  lias  k  been  my  lotto  watt 
A  proud,  goDceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guanf  their  master  'gainst  a  post, 
Yet  round  Che  w<N'ld  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  coulc^be  seen." 

And  I  am  aware  you  once  witnessed  an  instance  where 
travelling  appeared  rather  to  have  made  the  person  "  lisp, 
wear  strange  suits,  and  disabled  him  from  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  his  own  country."  You  have  seen  a  fop  "  grown  so 
fast  as  e'er  he  could  "  from  the  day  he  commenced  his  foreign 
visits ;  but,  my  young  friend,  if  I  thought  myself  destined  to 
become  such  a  creature,  or  that  you  think  me  a  likely  subject 
to  be  thus  influenced,  and  that  my  travelling  is  not  a  matter 
of  need,  I  would  immediately  turn  my  unfortunate  footsteps 
homeward,  and  for  ^ever  afterwards  confine  them  to  the  pur- 
lieus of  my  father's  inheritance,  or  the  precincts  of  the  good 
sabbath-day's  walk  of  old.  Dr.  Watts,  you  may  recollect, 
says,  "  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  as  tra^ 
veiling ;  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns,  cities,  or  coun- 
tries, oesides  those  in  which  we  were  born  and  educated." 
Shakspeare,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  speaks  thus  :  — 

«  Xiet  him  spend  his  time  no  iaore  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth." 

T!he  fiither  of  English  philosophy,  Bacon,  observes :  **  Tra- 
vel in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education ;  in  the  elder,  a 
part  of  experience."'  Addison  remarks,  that  **  a  man  not 
enlightened  by  travel  or  reflection  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  which  he  hath  been  used,  as  of  barren  countries,  in 
which  he  has  been  bom  and  bred."  To.  urge  my  theme  fur- 
ther would  be  impeaching  your  taste  and  judraient. 

I  am  now  on  my  passage  up  the  Hudson  River,  on  board 
ihe  packet-sloop  Neptune.  We  have  a  fair  and  rather  brisk 
wind,  with  every  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm. 

The  Hudson,  or  North  River,  as  it  is  here  more  generally 
caHed,  between  the  ferries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  is 
one  mile  in  breadth ;  but  the  quays,  and  other  contrivances 
of  man,  have  evidently  encroached  upon  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  the  water,  as  the  river  abruptly  expands  immediately 
above  and  below  the  city.  For  some  distance  up,  this  river 
forms  the  line  of  division  between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  shore  and  land  on  the  Jersey  side,  directly 
opposite  New  York,  affords  only  an  indifferent  landscape, 
having  little  else  to  attract  the  eye  than  a  few  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  on  some  sand  hills :  a  tree  or  vegetation  of  any 
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description  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,*  There  being  three  ferries 
expressly  for  steam-boats,  the  communication  to  and  from  this 

Siy  city,  across  the  Hudson,  is  constant,  and  attended  with 
at  convenience  and  facility  which  characterise  the  operations 
of  this  people.  Two^  or  sometimes  more,  steam-boats  are 
usually  attached  to  each  ferry ;  and,  from  sunrise  to  long  after 
sunset  of  each  day,  they  are  busily  employed  in  transporting 
passengers,  carriages,  cattle,  and  various  kinds  of  goods,  to 
and  from  market  The  ferry-stands  are,  in  fact,  drawbridges, 
regulated  to  suit  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide :  thus  the  ingress 
and  egress  into  and  out  of  the  boats  become  at  once  both  safe 
and  easy.  Numerous  sloops,  schooners,  and  various  other 
descriptions  of  smaller  craft,  are  constantly  seen  on  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  when  viewed  from  an  elevation,  silently  and  leisurely 
winding  their  way  among  the  verdured  hilLs,  sails  white 
and  spread,  the  effect  is  very  interesting,  and  always  forms 
one  of  the  best  embellishments  to  a  land  scene.  The  vessels 
designed  for  passengers  are  finished  in  an  elegant  style ;  their 
cabins  are  comfortable,  capacious,  and  convenient,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  richest  drapery.  In  beauty  of  form  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  certainly,  they  excel  any  packet  vessels  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Europe.  On  the  water  they  are  easy  and  light, 
and,  with  a  moderate  wind,  sail  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Albany  is  distant  from  New  York  160  miles,  and  one  of  these 
vessels  (a  sloop)  has,  a  few  days  ago,  made  this  distance  in 
IS  hours.  In  burthen,  the  sloops  and  schooners  will  average 
from  about  30  to  150  tons,  and  in  number  they  have  be^ 
calculated  to  be  upwards  of  1500. 

Here  are,  besides,  four  steam-boats  which  ply  up  the  Hud- 
son from  New  York  to  Albany,  calling  at  the  intermediate  towns 
and  villages  on  their  way,  as  the  wants  of  the  passengers  may 
require ;  and,  for  beauty,  size,  and  despatch,  they  excel  any 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world :  diose  of  the 
Thames,  Clyde,  or  Mersey,  would  cut  a  pitiftil  figure  alongside 
of  them.  In  burthen  they  are  from  500  to  700  tons,  and  nave 
occasionally  accommodated  from  150  to  200  passengers  with 
beds.  These  cabins  extend  nearly  fore  and  aft,  and  are  so  lofty 
as  to  contain  three  and  even  four  tiers  of  beds :  a  spectator  at 
his  entrance,  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  these  apartments, 
is  apt  to  imagine  himself  in  the  mansion  of  some  nobleman. 
Splendid  cabins,  however,  form  not  their  only  recommendation: 
one  of  those  steamers,  the  James  Kent,  a  new  vessel,  and  in 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  prospect  here  alluded  to  has  under- 
gone much  improvement.  Powle's  Hook  (the  name  given  to  the  ferry  and 
shore  on  the  Jersey  side,  immediately  opposite  to  the  city  of  New  York) 
now  displays  many  large  and  elegant  houses,  gardens,  and  plantations. 
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grandeur  perhaps  exceeding  any  one  of  the  other  three,  has 
performed  her  trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  in  the  short 
time  of  1 2  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1 3  miles  to  the  hour ; 
both  wind  and  tide,  of  course,  were  in  her  favour,  * 

Steam-boats  were  unknown  on  this  Ck>ntinent  before  the 
time  of  Robert  Fulton ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  opinion  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  conspicuously  tenacious  of  the  rights  of 
their  citizens,  that  he  not  only  introduced  them  here,  but  also 
was  the  first  to  apply  steam  for  maritime  purposes.  This, 
however,  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  ardour  and  speculation  of 
steam  navigation  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  his  genius 
and  enterprise ;  and,  if  he  were  not  the  inventor  {the  question 
is  now  pretty  well  settled  in  favour  of  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  a 
Scotchman),  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  honour 
of  this  great  discovery. 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  often  with  double 
postage,  I  shall  reserve  for  another  letter  what  I  had  con- 
templated should  be  in  this«  In  my  next  I  shall  give  you 
a  sketch  of  the  western  or  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  will  contain  some  interesting  particulars. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  yours,  most  faithftiUy, 
Hudson  River^  May,  1823.  T.  W. 

Letter  II. 

My  dear  B.  —  The  clock  of  St.  John's  could  be  faintly 
heard :  we  were  just  escaping  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of 
the  city,  and  cutting  the  waters  of  this  majestic  river,  as  it  was 
striking  the  hour  of  six  in  the  evening.  The  clouds  were 
seen  in  tumult,  rapidly  rolling  from  the  west  into  dark  masses, 
which  hung,  in  awftd  confusion,  above  us ;  thunder  was  heard 
at  a  distance ;  and  the  lightning's  flash  flew  fierce  and  fre- 
quent through  the  atmosphere:  every  body  on  board  was 
convinced  the  evening  foreboded  a  stormy  night,  and  some 
of  our  passengers,  who  had  collected  themselves  into  groups 
upon  deck,  appeared  evidently  alarmed.  The  stories  of 
wrecks,  and  of  lives  that  perished  near  this  place,  were  once 
more  brought  back  to  the  memory.  On  our  weather  quarter 
I  perceivea  an  old  woman,  with  grave  and  solemn  cast,  in  the 
act  of  repeating  some  disastrous  tale.  I  approached  nearer, 
and  found  her  engaging  her  hearers,  whose  minds  no  doubt 
were  now  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  sad  and  mourn- 
ful story,  with  an  account  of  a  sloop,  which,  during  a  late 

*  This  distance^  although  the  above  is  certainly  yery  fast  sailing,  and,  I 
might  add,  unprecedented  in  this  country,  has  been  lately  done  in  ten  hours 
by  a  steam-boat  called  **  The  North  America." 
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storm^  wHi  upset,  ahd  all  hands  perished^  A  calm  spectator 
would  have  found  no  difficultTin  discriminating  the  character 
of  mitny  on  this  occasion.  The  captain,  whose  bold,  placid, 
determined  look^  broad  shoulders,  aiid  masculine  figure,,  indi- 
cated any  thing  but  fear,  was  solicited  to  run  back  into  port : 
he  was  not,-  howerer,  to  be  daunted  with  a  black  doud,  the 
pealinffs  of  thunder,  or  signs  of  a  gale,  and  guessed  we  should 
be  in  Pfewburgh  by  daybreak* 

At  10  P.M.  the  wind  had  risen  almost  to  a  hurricane,  and 
Veered  unpropitiously  to  the  north ;  the  tliunder  and  lightning 
were  tremendous,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  We  were 
now  making  a  ffreat  deal  of  lee^way,  and  instead  of  reaching 
Newburgh  at  daybreak,  as  our  worthy  captain  had  guessed, 
we  were  driven  l^^k  to  within  a  few  miles  of  New  Yorkl 
Contrary  to  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  fellow-passengers,  I 
was  not  sorry  at  this  circumstance ;  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  last  evening  had  rendered  it  di£Bcult  to  collect  any  inform- 
ation, or  sketch  the  romantic  scenery  which  the  shore  of  this 
place  presented,  and  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

The  following,  though  a  roush  picture  {Jig.  124.),  will,  how- 
ever, convey  to  you  a  better  icea  of  this  place  than  any  thing 
I  should  be  able  to  add  in  any  other  wiky. 

124 


Near  the  place  marked  1  is  Hoboken  Ferry,  the  duelling 
CTound,  and  the  monument  of  General  Hamilton.  At  2  are 
found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  the  hydrate  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  secondary  limestone,  and  in  connection  with  rich 
veins  of  serpentine  and  soapstone,  or  talcose  rock,  about  15  ft, 
or  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  Native  mamiesia  also  occurs  on 
Staten  Island,  in  the  bay  of,  and  about  fifteen  miles  fit>m.  New 
York.  But  what  makes  this  place  still  more  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  beautiful  specimens  of  amianthus,  and  other 
varieties  of  asbestos,  traverse  in  interrupted  veins  the  serpen- 
tine stratum.  3,  the  Bluffi  of  Weehawk,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  what  is  called  the  Palisado  Ridge.  This  ridge 
extends  about  forty  miles  north  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
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^nd  fqr^is  a  reiQf^rlEifble  feature  ia  its  ^^Qgyr1i>£iAg  9PWm^. 
chiefly  of  tr|tp,  or  rather  a  ]uja/i  ofcoar^  bi(s^tsin  Ifii^ 
columnar  masses,  occurring  sometime  fis  I  Ql)serYed|  in  t^e^ 
form  of  regular  hexagofis.  The  rictge,  at  it^  tigh^t  elevf^ 
tion,  will  be  from  500  to  600  ft.  above  the  ley^  of  the  riY^r<r . . 

The  morning  wa&  quite  dear ;  all  was  ci^m »  the  tuiQi^it  ^f 
the  heavens  had  ceased;  not -a  cloud  was  to  be  s^n;  the 
wiqds  although  light,  was  very  favourable ;  ancj  we  were  wafted 
s}owly  along  the  rugged  and  truly  rom^tjc  shore  of  Weer 
hawH.  The  fountains,  bluffs,  rocks,  glens,. §pd  deep  rf^yines;^ 
which  berfs  pr^ent  themselves  after  so. short  ^  sail  frpm  all> 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  art,  form  a  contrast,  on  ^hicb  thfi 
ipind  will  he  apt  to  reflect. 

At  a  sboit  distance  froni  the  upper  ferrv,  called  HqbQli;e% 
just  before  you  approach  the  acclivitiea  of  Weehawk,  stftucfef 
near  the  shore,  the  monument  of  the  once  brav^  and  patriotic 
Hamilton :  it  is  seen  like  a  small  steepl^^  peeping  from  aoHd^ 
the  thipk  wood  that  surrounds  it;  wd,  as  though  asbasped  of 
the  spot  where  was  shed  the  noble  blood  qf  this  hero^  it  ifj 
content  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  man  onc^  adorned  with  thg 
laurels  of  fame,  great,  good,  and  talented,  amidst  wild  WQO€)p» 
and  in  the  gloom  of  nature's  rudest  productiqns.  H||iniltp{^ 
was  a  brave  and  distinguished  general  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  merited  the  long  life  and  exemplary  death  of  a  yir-* 
tqous  man ;  but  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the  political 
views  of  the  ambitious,  wily,  subjected!?],  and  equally  talen^te^ 
Colonel  B.,  he  accepted  his  challenge,  was  shot^  and  huried 
where  now  stands  this  monument.  This  place,  ever  since  hi^ 
death,  has  been  selected  for  duelling-ground.  It  is  a  circular 
hollow,  of  perhaps  one  hundred  yaros  in  circumference,  an4 
completely  surrounded  by  interrupted  and  irregular  masses  of 
rocks,  bushes,  and  trees,  on  many  of  whose  trunks  may  be 
seen  the  marks  of  bullets.  Two  or  three  instances  of  honour- 
able  meetings  have  lately  occurred  at  this  place.  "  O  tem- 
pora  !  O  mores  ! " 

The  country  on  the  New  York,  or  eastern,  side  of  the  river, 
extends  from  two  to  fifteen  miles  up  the  Hudson,  -without 
almost  any  perceptible  elevation,  and  is  agreeably  variegated 
with  patches  of  woodland,  fields  apparently  in  fine  cultivation, 
farm-houses,  cottages,  and  villas.  Houses  in  the  country,  as 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  America,  are  mostly  constructed  pf 
wood,  and  generally  well  coated  with  white  paint.  What  is 
called  the  Promontory  of  Weehawk  is  somewhat  more  tlian  a 
mile  from  Hamilton's  monument :  it  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  harbour  and  city  of  New  York,  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  and  the  ocean,  with  various  other  objects  of 
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interest  to  the  admirer  of  landscape.  Turned  to  the  north 
the  eye,  different  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  imme- 
diately comes  in  contact  with  high  and  seemingly  intermin- 
able ridges,  whose  surfaces,  covered  with  dense  wood,  are 
broken  down  here  and  there  with  dark  and  dismal  clefts  and 
ravines,  and  rocks  piled  and  wedged  into  one  another,  forming 
stupendous  and  awful  precipices.  In  passing  up  the  river,  in 
front  of  this  "  wild  and  savage  scenery,**  I  could  discover  a 
few  huts  scattered  in  places  close  upon  its  brink,  which  were 
inhabited,  as  the  smoke  indicated,  by  human  beings.  How 
these  people  had  become  attached  to,  and  what  could  have 
induced  them  to  settle  at  the  foot  of,  this  craggy  and  moun- 
tainous district,  I  could  not  surmise.  I  enquired  of  one  of  my 
fellow-passengers,  whose  communications  and  inquisitiveness 
had  already  brought  us  into  easy  conversation,  who  and  what 
these  people  were  ?  He  informed  me  they  were  woodmen,  or 
choppers,  and  made  chopping  their  chief  employment ;  that 
they  were,  he  reckoned^  very  happy,  and,  for  the  most,  made 
a  smart  living.  You  must  understand  by  choppers,  men  who^ 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  hew  down  the  timber  of  the  forest, 
cut  it  into  certain  convenient  l^igths,  and  afterwards  make  it 
into  piles,  which,  when  dry,  they  sell  1^.^^  chord  to  proprie- 
tors of  lumber-yards  in  New  York.  The  lumber  merchants, 
as  they  are  called,  retail  it  to  the  inhabitants  for  common  fuel. 
Fuel,  in  the  large  towns  of  America,  is  a  very  expensive 
article ;  a  carman's  load  of  fire-wood,  perhaps  not  more  than 
half  a  ton,  is  sold  at  usually  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a  guinea, 
and  frequently  at  much  more.  Coals  (not  burnt  by  one  family 
in  fifty),  imported  from  England,  bring  from  2/.  1 05.  to  Si.  1  Os. 
per  chaldron,  or  thirty-six  bushels. 

I  am  yours,  most  sincerely, 
Hudson  River,  May,  1833.  T.  W. 


Art.  II.    Notes  on  the  Pyrenees.    By  William  Ainsworth,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  apparently  extends  itself  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  direction  which  seldom  de- 
viates from  the  shortest  line.  The  isolation  may  be  considered 
as  perfect  on  the  north ;  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  com- 
mencing beyond  Toulouse,  and  terminating  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, marked  by  the  course  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and 
comprising  in  its  line  the  towns  of  Villefranche,  Castelnaudaiy, 
Carcassonne,  and  Narbpnne,  forms  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
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too  general  views  of  those  who  suppose  a  junction  of  the 
Pyrenees,  whether  with  the  Alps  or  the  Cevennes,  through 
the  medium  of  the  "  montagne  noire."  To  the  south  we 
have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observation  to  give  any 
determinate  opinion.  M,  Charpentier  states  that  it  is  con- 
tinued as  far  as  Cape  Ortega],  in  Galicia.  The  limits  may 
be  considered  as  marked  in  the  north  by  the  superposition  of 
the  tertiary  formations;  to  the  south  they  have  not  been 
determined.  Its  length,  as  extending  only  nrom  ocean  to  sea, 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees  of  longitude ;  its  breadth  vary- 
ing throughout  with  the  extent  of  the  transverse  chains.  The 
quantity  of  surface  which  it  maybe  supposed  to  occupy  has  been 
estimated  at  198  square  leagues.  In  its  central  part,  a  solution 
of  immediate  continuity  takes  place,  and  a  divergence  from  a 
straight  line ;  its  western  acclivity  receding  1600  toises  to  the 
south,  but  in  the  same  direction  as  the  eastern  acclivity.  The 
general  direction  of  the  chain,  with  respect  to  the  meridian, 
is  constantly  from  east-south-east  to  west^south-west,  and  that 
of  the  strata  is  most  generally  the  same.  In  investigating  their 
structure,  the  Pyrenees  appear  to  consbt  of  a  series  of  bands 
of  alpine  limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  transition  rocks, 
reposing  alternately  on  mica  slate,  or  granite,  or  a  mass  of 
intermediary  rocks,  locked  here  and  there  in  stratified  crys- 
talline beds.  The  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  generally  feldspathic, 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  transi- 
tion series,  that  Ame  Bou^  did  not  think  that  their  separation 
was  possible ;  while  their  intimate  relation  with  the  Crystal- 
line deposits,  and  the  accidents  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  suspect 
that  these  were  most  probably  of  a  date  posterior  to  that  of 
gneiss.  M.  Charpentier,  considering  the  crystalline  primitive 
rocks  to  join  the  base  of  the  chain,  supposes  a  gradation  as  marked 
by  the  succession  of  primitive,  transition,  and  secondary  rocks ; 
and,  to  account  for  their  degradation  and  frequent  absence  on 
the  Spanish  side,  gives  an  ancient  hypothetical  section,  by 
which  the  culminatmg  point  of  the  crystalline  mass  being  car- 
ried away  with  the  other  formations  to  the  south,  leaves  the 
transition  and  secondary  rocks  predominating  on  the  chain. 

The  crystalline  rocks  never  attain  in  the  east  an  elevation 
equal  to  1500  toises;  while  the  transition  series,  succeeding  im- 
mediately in  the  continuation  of  the  crest,  rise  to  an  elevation 
exceeding  that  siun,  and  continue,  without  interruption,  to  the 
Port  de  Crlare,  where  the  former  again  form  the  crest  of  the 
chain.  The  elevation  of  the  latter  is  here  at  its  maximum ; 
but  the  culminating  point  of  the  Pyrenees,  ascertained  by  the 
geodesical  operations  of  MM.  Reboul  and  Vidal  to  be  not  the 
•Mont  Perdu,  but  the  easterly  peak  of  the  Maladetta,  known 
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under  the  name  of  FIc  d' Anethou.  Thia  latter  does  not  form 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  principal  chains  but  is  situated  at  the 
origin  of  a  valley. 

Coursing  to  the  west-*north-westt  the  crest  leaves  the  cul- 
minating point  of  MiHit  Perdu  to  the  south*  and  the  Pic  du  mSi 
d'Assaui  Neouvielle,  and  Vigne  Mali  to  the  north,  presoiting 
at  the  appearance  of  the  overlying  alpine  limestone  accidents 
which  ffive  rise  to  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Beyond  the  Pic  du  midi  d' Assau,  the  trpisition  rocks  are  siu> 
ce^ed  by  the  old  fed  sandstone,  which,  alternating  for  short 
spaces  with  the  former,  continues  to  nearly  the  western  oceanic 
extremity  of  the  chain.  The  crystaiUine  rocks  are  not  thus 
fi)und  constituting  the  greater  portion  of  the  crest,  nor  do 
they  in  those  points  attain  an  elevation  much  exceeding  that 
of  the  transition  or  secondary  series.  The  alpine  limestone  m 
the  horth-ieast  of  the  chain  constitutes  a  series  of  parallel  chains, 
continued  to  the  Montague  de  Corbieres,  where  it  is  suo- 
ceeded  by  clay  slate  and  grey  wacke,  by  which  the  crest  is  con- 
tinued; while  it  forms  a  series  of  transverse  chains,  met  with 
again  lying  at  the  extremities  pf  the  transition  rocks ;  the 
band  of  the  latter  reposing  on  granite  mountains  re^pears 
on  the  other  side,  to  form  the  crest  of  the  principal  cham.  By 
this  disposition,  the  Pyrenees  represent  in  their  eastern  por^ 
tion  three  different  chains,  in  which  the  band  of  transitioa 
rocks,  forming  the  line  of  the  principal  crest,  predominates 
over  the  crystalline  series,  lying  at  some  distance  to  the  norths 
east,  or  in.  the  direction  from  which  the  waters  should  have 
effected  the  degradation  of  the  first  series. 

In  all  cases,  if  we  proceed  by  describing  the  variety  in  ccm- 
stitution,  or  of  combination,  in  each  separate  protuberance,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  geognostic  stratum  of  a  chain  of  hills  or 
mountains,  w^e  shall  arrive  at  but  an  imperfect  notion,  even 
when  accompanied  with  the  most  minute  details.  Taking, 
however,  in  view  the  physical  character  of  the  range,  with  the 
general  principles  of  its  internal  constitution,  we  can,  by  tracing 
the  dements  of  the  disposition  and  accidents  of  the  former,  in 
the  deposition  and  developement  of  its  mineral  constituents, 
ally  in  our  description  phenomena  which  are  never  separated 
in  nature,  and  deduce  some  general  notions  on  the  origin  c^ 
the  mineral  masses.  For  the  variety  which  the  same  mineral 
constituents  are  capable  of  assuming  in  their  combination, 
renders  it  both  a  tedious  and  useless  task  to  pursue  such  inves- 
tigations to  their  ultimate  point :  but  the  disposition  which  the 
same  minerals  assume  witib  respect  to  their  geognostic  super- 
positions, or  to  their  geographical  distribution,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  deductions  from  the  physical  characters  of  ageo- 
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logical  tract;  and>  whatever  may  have  beeu  the  agents  which 
have  produced  the  contrasted  configurations  on  this  traet, 
still  the  phenomena  of  internal  structure,  or  the  variety  in 
external  characters,  will  always  afford  physical  indices  of  the 
nature  of  these  influences,  whUe,  by  a  study  of  any  one  of  them 
alone,  we  may  be  led,  from  the  want  of  proper  indications, 
into  the  widest  field  of  hypothesis.  The  deposition  of  allu* 
vial  tracts  by  water,  the  piling  up  of  mountains  of  sand  by 
the  winds,  the  formation  of  basaltic  columns  by  volcanoes, 
the  uprising  of  forests  of  islands,  whose  architects  are  minute 
and  almost  invisible,  finally  cementine  together  to  form  con«^ 
tinents,  are  so  many  striking  and  well  known  features  in  geo* 
h^;  but  the  power  that  consolidated*  or  the  hand  that 
hewed  out,  the  giant  forms  that  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  not  yet  been  felt  by  man. 

Besides  the  mountains  forming  the  principal  chain,  there 
occur  in  the  Pyrenees  many  others  united  by  a  c(Hnmon  crest^ 
and  forming  chains  running  sometimes  in  a  direction  perpen^ 
dicular  to  mat  of  the  chain  generally  denominated  transverse 
or  divergent ;  others  fbUow  a  course  which  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  principal  crest,  and  are  thus  lateral  or  -parallel  chains. 
While  the  lamination  of  the  transverse  chains  generally  takes 
place  in  the  plains,  or  in  the  meetinj?  of  two  valleys,  thitt  of 
the  parallel  or  lateral  diains  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
larger  transverse  valleys  of  the  chaiii«  The  most  striking  dif- 
ferences between  the  structure  of  the  transverse  and  principal 
chains  in  the  Pyrenees  occur  in  the  Maladetta,  where,  while 
considerations  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  valleys,  and  on 
the  physiccd  distribution  of  the  waters,  mark  the  transition 
rocks  as  forming  the  principal  crest,  granitic  rocks  strike  out 
in  a  south*westerly  direction,  attaining  an  elevation  of  1787 
toises.  *  The  chain  of  Mont  Perdu,  perpendicular  to  the 
crest,  is  also  transverse  to  the  limestone  chain ;  and  thus  the 
Ara  river  courses  parallel  to  the  streams  supplying  the  Cinca 
river.  With  these  two  exceptions,  and  the  ndge  of  alpine 
limestone  taking  its  departure  from  Mont  Aistaincje  (and  the 
accidents  they  pres^it  mark  their  difference  from  other  trans*- 
verse  chains),  all  the  rest  that  take  their  departure  frpm  the 
principal  crest  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  rock  of  which 
they  constitute  branches.f 

*  The  French  toise  is,  accodrding  to  General  Roy,  equal  to  1*06575 
English  fiithom. 

f  The  memoir  of  M.  Heboul,  read  to  the' Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1788,  established  that  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Marbore  and  Mont  Perdu 
lie  every  where  on  eranite  or  argillaceous  schists,  or  on  intermediary  (tran- 
sition) siliceous  rocks. 
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At  the  Tour  de  Soube  the  granite,  topped  with  alpine  lime- 
stone, crops  out  above  the  transition  series,  attaining  an  eleva- 
vation  of  1607  toises,  forming  in  this  case  the  crest  of  the 
chain.  The  transverse  chains  are  constituted  of  transition 
rocks,  reposing  on  older  formations.  Transverse  chains,  of  a 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  crest  at  their  departure,  may 
in  their  course  be  overlaid  by  other  rocks :  thus,  the  mica 
slate  overlies  all  the  transverse  chain  of  granite  originating 
between  the  Port  d'Estaubas  and  the  Port  de  Clarabide,  as 
the  transition  rocks  overlie  the  mica  slate  a  little  further 
down  the  chain.  As  mica  slate  is  only  met  with  associated 
with  granite  rocks,  so  the  primitive  limestone  is  only  seen 
forming  detached  masses  on  the  same  mountain  rock,  nor  can 
its  distribution  be  at  all  associated  with  any  of  the  physical 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  mountain  chain. 

No  chains  occur  in  the  Pyrenees,  following  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  crest,  which  are  not  either  attadied 
to  it  or  to  other  parallel  chains ;  and  we  believe  that  this  fiict 
is  applicable  to  mountain  chains  in  general.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  difference  of  formation,  or  the  absence  of  any  hilly 
connection  between  two  parallel  chains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  another,  can  satisfactorily  establish  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  isolation  of  a  transverse  chain  would  always, 
a  priori,  decide  upon  its  local  geographical  relations,  in  most 
countries  of  mountains  and  mountain  chains.  There  occur  on 
the  lateral  limits  chains  of  a  different  structure  coursing  pa- 
rallel to  the  principal  crest.  This  fact  led  one  of  the  old 
geologists  to  divide  geognostic  formations,  then  mostly  studied 
in  mountain  chains,  into  bands :  Guettard  describes  a  sablo- 
nous  band,  a  marly  band,  and  a  schistose  or  metallic  band ; 
and  the  Pyrenees  present  features  very  nearly  allied  to  these 
views.  These  inlying  chains  are  in  most  cases  formed  of  rocks 
or  deposits  of  a  more  modem  formation  than  the  principal 
crest,  of  which  they  are  oftentimes  the  dibris.  Bourguet,  in 
his  Phenomena  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Globe,  says,  the  chains 
extending  from  east  to  west  have  sometimes  shells  and  plants 
on  them ;  while  their  branches,  extending  north  or  south,  are 
entirely  formed  of  fish,  shells,  plants,  &c. :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  was  alluding  'to  their  real  direction  with 
respect  to  the  meridian,  or  to  the  relation  of  lateral  and  of 
transverse  chains  to  one  another. 

In  the  Pyrenees  parallel  chains  are  generally  of  a  structure 
different  from  that  of  the  principal :  they  are  chiefly  consti- 
tuted of  alpine  or  Jura  limestone,  the  former  of  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  always  forms  hills  having  a  similar  line  of 
direction.     These  exceptions  occur  in  the  chain  of  the  Mont 
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Perdu,  and  in  the  Valine  d*  Aure.  The  lateral  chains  formed 
by  the  transition  rocks  have  marked  peculiarities,  and  an  in- 
dependence as  chains,  as  strongly  marked  by  their  physical 
characters  as  by  their  geomostic  constitution :  such  are  the 
chains  of  the  Corbieres  de  la  Barguillere,  Mont  de  Pinet,  &c. 
The  primitive  crystalline  rocks  form  several  extensive  lateral 
chains ;  those  in  the  east  are  continued  by  the  Pic  de  St.  Bar- 
thelemy  to  the  valley  of  Saleat,  presenting  in  their  course 
cols^  or  ports,  as  in  the  principal  chain.  The  direction  of  the 
granite  mountain  of  Irsovia  Mendi,  or  the  line  of  its  greatest 
extent,  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  chain.  It  results  from 
the  relation  of  transverse  and  lateral  chains,  that  chains  which 
are  transverse  to  the  principal  have  others  perpendicular  to 
themselves,  and  generally  similar  in  structure,  which  may  be 
parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  the  latter  generally  giving  rise 
to  one  rivulet  or  more ;  and  the  relation  of  the  lateral  to  the 
transverse  chains  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  to 
the  principal,  the  transverse  being  mostly  of  a  similar  struc- 
ture. It  also  results  from  this  disposition,  that  the  generality 
of  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  originating  from  the  crest  oi  the  prin- 
cipal chain,  are  transverse  with  respect  to  it,  but  longitudinal 
with  respect  to  the  transverse  chains,  which  also  originate 
from  the  main  crest;  while  the  valleys  dividing  the  moun- 
tains, and  forming  the  line  of  the  crest  of  the  perpendicular 
chains,  transverse  with  respect  to  them,  are  parallel  with  re- 
gard to  the  main  chain,  and  to  the  valleys  dividing  the  lateral 
or  parallel  chains.  Most  of  the  transverse  valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees, as  previously  remarked  by  Ramond  and  Charpentier, 
present  at  their  origin  a  vast  basin,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, or  a  succession  of  basins,  which  rise  one  above  the 
other ;  so  that  the  valley,  instead  of  offering  a  uniform  slope, 
rises  by  so  many  stages  towards  the  crest  of  the  chain.  This 
arrangement  occasions  the  mountain  torrents  descending 
from  above  to  form  cataracts  or  falls ;  but  this,  as  in  fact  the 
diminution  in  size  or  contraction  of  these  basins  or  oules 
(alles) :  as*  they  are  termed  in  the  language  of  the  country,  we 
have  always  observed  to  be  connected  with  other  geognostic 
changes. 

The  valleys  which  divide  the  parallel  chains  are  alone  truly 
longitudinal.  They  occur  generally  in  the  direction  of  the 
strata  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  diiierence  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley  and  that  of  the  strata  affects  the  formation 
of  caverns.  Charpentier  has  remarked,  in  the  Pyi'enees,  that 
the  entry  of  valleys  terminating  in  the  plain  is  sometimes 
large,  sometimes  narrow ;  but  valleys  terminating  in  another 
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valley  are  almost  always  narrow  at  their  origin :  of  which  fact 
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he  does  noc,  however^  seem  to  have  seen  the  geognostic 
cause ;  «  the  junction  of  one  valley  €St  more  generally  takes 
(dace  in  a  basin,  and  the  extent  of  the  latter  is  proportioned 
to  the  nmnber  and  to  die  size  of  the  outlets  wh^h  terminate 
in  it. 

The  sum  of  the  maximum  of  elevation  of  the  crest  marlced 
in  the  peaks  or  culminating  points,  «nd  of  the  minimum 
marked  by  the  transverse  vall^s  and  cob,  ports  or  passages, 
^ves  die  mean  height  <of  the  crest  chain  of  hSls.  Tlie  detei^ 
tnination  of  the  mean  height  of  the  Ime  t>f  the  crest  by  the 
mean  he^t  of  the  cols,  ports,  or  passes,  is,  even  accordmgto 
the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  an  abstract  idea,  and  vague  when 
there  is  grouping  of  mountains  and  no  continuous  chain ;  and 
I  think  uiat  a  nearer  approximation  would  be  gained  to  the 
mean  height  of  the  crest  by  a  comparison  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  elevation  of  the  protuberances  themselves, 
tliani  by  a  hasty  calculation  founded  upon  the  height  of  such 
ridges  or  passes,  whose  depths  are  oftentimes  connected 
^th  accidents  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  chain.  Some 
'Ooimtries  of  mountains,  as  the  Himmaleh,  are  traversed  by 
large  rivers;  chains  (dovre-feldt,  Sec)  are  oftfen  divWed  by 
)>r<Hbund  rents,  which  are  sometimes  empty  veins  (Jameson, 
Von  fioch) ;  while  the  basin  of  the  crest  may,  in  other  cases, 
'be  filled  with  dcf)osits  of  liie  coal  formation  or  other  secondary 
or  more  modern  deposits  (Alps,  Lebau).  The  data  upon 
whidi  file  cakulation  of  the  mean  height  of  the  crest  of  the 
Pyrenees  has  been  founded  are  more  or  less  empirical ;  for 
the  country  of  mountains  known  under  that  name  consists  of 
a  series  of  parallel  and  lateral  chains,  from  which  the  principal 
is  oftentimes  difficult  to  be  distinguished.  When  a  country 
of  mountains,  as  the  Grrampians  for  example,  consists  not  of 
one  continuous  crest,  but  of  a  series  of  crests,  more  or  tess 
parallel  to  one  another,  traversing  the  counrtry  at  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  chain,  the  date  of  the  calcula- 
tion should  be  founded  on  the  mean  height  of  the  culminating 
points  and  minimum  of  crest  in  each  chain,  which'  alone  can 
^ve  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  range ;  and  in  this  case  die 
transverse  or  divergent  chains  should  be  entirely  neglected. 
Frwn  the  disposition  of  countries  of  mountains,  and  one  which 
appears  common,  some  apparent  anomalies  take  place :  thus,  a 
«hain  that  is  divergent,  and  transverse  to  the  chain  whose 
-Crests  are  to  give  the  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  mesui 
height  of  the  range,  may  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  that  range 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  crest.  Cbarpentier 
has  remarked,  in  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  point  of  departure 
•of  trameverse  or  lateral  branches  firom   the  main  or  ^rom 
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lateral  chains,  is  genek'ally  marked  by  an  increase  of  elevadoii 
(culminadiig  point) ;  as  the  extremity  of  these  branches^  when 
not  lost  in  the  plain,  is  generally  a  |)eak  of  considerable 
height 

The  culminating  points  of  lateral  chains  may  surpass  in 
height  the  elevation  of  the  summits  of  the  principal  chain, 
whue  the  mean  height  of  the  cr^t  of  the  latter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  former ;  as  the  height  of  the  culminating  points  in 
one  chain  of  mountains  may  exceed  that  of  andtner,  while 
Idle  mean  height  of  the  crest  may  be  greater  in  the  latter : 
and  this  is  the  groundwork  of  the  greatest  difierence  between 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the  Fyreneati  mountains* 

Superiority  of  height  of  crest,  as  well  as  preeminence  of 
summit,  may  also  exist  in  parallel  or  in  transverse  chains,  and 
not  in  the  principal ;  and  as  a  general  fact,  not  hitherto  ob^ 
served,  the  culminating  points  of  countries  of  mountains  are 
seldom  in  the  ceintre  of  the  chain,  but  at  the  extremity,  whilst^ 
when  the  highest  summits  occur  towards  the  centre,  they 
almost  invariably  exi^  in  small  transverse  branches,  and  some- 
times between  two  parallel  chains.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
here  that  transverse  chains  may  be  parallel  to  otfie  another 
while  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  crest ;  they  are  then 
^parallel  transverse  chains,  but  not  lateral,  aild  the  structure 
of  the  ridges  most  generally  differs  from  that  of  the  lateral 
chains.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  latter  when  op- 
posed to  the  principal  crest ;  but  when  the  last  is  wanting, 
and  the  crest  exists  in  a  series  df  paraHel  ranges,  the  struct 
ture  will  be  found  similar,  or,  at  least,  pretty  nearly  of  the 
same  age. 

The  culminating  points,  or  the  maxima  ^the  Ihies  of  the 
crests  of  the  principal  chains  of  mountains  in  Europe,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Asia,  are,  according  to  De  Humboldt,  as  the 
numbers  10,  14,  18;  that  is  to  say,  they  follow  pretty  nearly 
a  progression  by  differences,  whose  relation  is  one  half.  But 
in  the  seven  chahis  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  the  Himmaleh, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Alleghani,  and  the  Venezuela,  the  relation 
between  £he  mean  height  of  the  crest  and  the  culminating 
points  is  as  1  to  1-^%,  or  as  I  to  2. 

M.  Ramond  haid  already  remarked,  that  the  crest  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  only  a  little  lower  than  the  mean  height  of  the 
Alps,  while  that  which  characterises  the  last  chain  is 'the  great 
relative  elevation  of  its  culminating  points ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
relation  of  these  summits  to  the  mean  height  of  the  line  of  the 
crest  From  De  Humboldt* s  calculation,  founded  upon  the 
mean  height  of  the  passes  or  ports,  and  that  of  the  culmin- 
ating points,  the  mean  height  of  the  line  of  crest  id 'equal  in 
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the  Andes  to  the  culminating  points  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in 
the  Himmaleh  to  the  culminating  points  of  the  Alps.  From 
considerations  founded  on  the  same  data,  the  relation  of  the 
mean  height  of  minimum  of  crest  to  the  culminating  point 
would  be  in  the  Pyrenees  as  1 :  1*4 ;  in  the  Alps  as  1 :  S ;  in 
the  Andes  as  1 :  1*8;  in  the  Venezuela  as  1 :  1*8 ;  in  the  Cau- 
casus as  1  : 2 ; .  in  the  AUeghani  as  1 :  1*8 ;  in  the  Himmaleh 
as  1 :  1-8. 

Considerations  founded  on  a  physical  concq>tion  of  the 
height  of  chains,  which  will  improve  as  the  facts  connected 
with  their  physical  laws  will  be  more  perfectly  developed, 
are  of  the  hi^est  int^est  to  the  oryctoeraphy  of  the  earth. 
The  graphic  sections  used  by  De  Humboldt  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  Andes,  by  Parrat  and  Engelhardt  in  the  Caa* 
casus,  by  Wahlenberg  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Carpathians,  by  Schublers  and  Hoffinann  in  France,  by 
D'CEynhausen  and  Deehen  in  the  Capitania  de  Minas 
Geraes,  by  D^Eschw^e  in  the  plains  of  Mysore  and  the 
gates  of  Malabar,  and  by  the  engineering  officers  attached 
to  the  survey  of  Major  Lambton  in  India,  and  which  are 
founded  on  simple  barometric  or  geodesical  operations,  have 
been  of  much  utility  in  obtaining  conclusions  of  this  nature. 
The  Marquis  La  Place,  led  to  consider  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  when  liquid,  would  be  pretty  nearly  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  from  the  harmony  which  experiments  on  the 
pendulum  offer  with  the  results  given  by  the  mensuration  of 
terrestrial  degrees  and  with  the  lunar  inequalities,  remarks, 
that  as  it  would  follow  from  this  agreement  that  the  mean  depths 
of  the  sea  might  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  height  of  con- 
tinents and  islands,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  mean  height 
bears  little  connection  with  the  culminating  points  of  moun- 
tain chains,  while  the  mean  height  of  the  crests  forms  an  indis- 
pensable accessary  to  the  evaluation ;  and,  as  De  Humboldt 
has  remarked  at  greater  length,  the  chains  and  mountains 
which  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  have  much  less 
importance  in  such  considerations  than  the  vast  plateaux,  and 
undulating  plains,  and  alternating  slopes,  which  influence,  by 
their  extent  and  their  mass,  the  position  of  the  mean  surface ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  height  of  a  plane  so  placed,  tliat  the 
sum  of  the  positive  ordinates  are  equal  to  the  -sum  of  the 
nefi»tive  ordinates. 

There  are  other  more  or  less  important  phenomena 
attached  to  the  geography  of  mountain  chains,  and  among 
these  their  external  aspect  and  outline  form  interesting  fea- 
tures, when  from  the  ramparts  of  Montauban  we  first  com- 
mand that  vale,  or  rather  plain,  which  extends  on  one  side  to 
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the  sea,  and  in  front  to  the  Pyrenees.  Then  opens  to  our  eyes 
a  prospect  of  an  oceanic  vastness,  in  which  the  eye  loses 
itself  $  an  almost  boundless  scene  of  cultivation,  an  animated 
but  confused  mass  of  infinitely  varied  parts,  melting  gradually 
into  the  distant  obscure  from  which  emerges  the  amazing 
frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  silver  heads  far  above 
the  clouds,  their  towering  masses  heaped  one  upon  another  in 
a  stupendous  manner,  and  covered  with  snow,  offering  a  variety 
of  lights  and  shades,  from  their  indented  forms,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  their  projections.  One  of  the  first  phenomena  which 
strike  the  observer  on  approaching  a  mountain  chain,  is  the 
line  of  demarcation  with  the  plain  below ;  and  thus  we  find  the 
Pyrenees  bordered  on  the  north  by  an  immense  plain,  while, 
to  the  south,  transverse  chains,  succeeded  by  isolated  rocks, 
advance  far  into  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy  stretch  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  forming  a  well 
marked  line  at  the  base  of  the  mountains :  the  same  occurs  in 
the  plains  of  Tartary,  attaining,  according  to  some,  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  calcu- 
lation, however,  far  surpassed  by  Barrow.  The  extent  of  the 
base  is  found  to  vary  in  diflTerent  formations ;  but,  as  a  general 
fact,  mountains  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  chain,  or 
that  are  more  or  less  isolated,  have  the  most  extended  base. 
Almost  all  the  accidents  presented  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
mountain  chains  of  the  Pyrenees,  whether  in  their  grouping, 
their  akgnation,  their  departition  *,  their  approximation,  the 
regularity  of  acclivity,  the  uniformity  of  height,  the  form  of 
their  summits,  or  in  the  general  accidents  which  accompany 
these,  are  attached  to  similar  circumstances.  Leaving  the 
extensive  lands  to  the  north-west,  the  chain  is  approached, 
after  crossing  the  Adour,  through  a  country  of  hills  of  alpine 
limestone ;  their  height  is  insignificant,  their  summits  rounded, 
and  their  acclivities,  as  their  valleys,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
crops,  or  the  scattered  huts  of  the  Basques.  The  granite 
mountain  of  Irsovia  Mendi  presents  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  its  summit  is  rounded.  Several  hills  of  old 
red  sandstone  are  traversed  near  St.  Jean  pied  de  Port, 
without  any  difierence  in  outline  being  perceptible.  From  the 
latter  town  there  is  a  road  traversmg  the  chain;  another 
recedes  north-easterly  round  a  long  transverse  ridge  of  tran- 
sition rocks,  from  whose  rugged  heights  are  again  perceptible 
the  snow-topped  mountains  of  secondary  rocks,  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  crest  in  this  part  of  the  chain.     The  gi*een- 

♦  The  study  of  phymcal  geography  is  yet  so  novel,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  terms  scarcely  yet  m  general  use. 
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sward  crowniiiff  the  outlying  hills  effects  a  gradation  with  the 
plains  below,  Ae  dark  tint  of  the  bare  rock  on  the  accliYities 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shades,  while  the  eternal  snows 
lose  their  lofty  siunmits  in  the  passing  clouds. 

The  disposition  generally  assumed  by  the  alpine  limestone 
is  that  of  gentle  slopes  in  the  direction  of  its  ioNdination,  with 
bleak  precipices  on  the  opposite  side,  continued  oftentvnes  for 
a  great  distance  in  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  strata;  in 
the  pass  between  Simoux  and  Alet,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
the  strata  descend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  aspect 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aude.  The  transition  rocks  present 
sometimes  the  same  features,  particularly  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Corbi^res :  in  the  latter  chain,  above  the  town  of  Sc  Paul, 
the  uniformity  of  disposition  is  broken  by  a  shift  allowing  a 
passage  through  the  chain.  The  valley  of  the  Corbierea  is 
reached  from  Mirepoix  through  a  glen,^  in  which  the  road 
descends  for  more  than  a  league  at  a  considerable  angle  of  in- 
clination ;  it  is  rendered  safer  by  piled  walls  of  stones.  Huge 
precipices  are  seen  below,  and  one  or  two.  caverns  are  met 
with  in  the  ascent,  from  which  we  drove  numerous  pq)istreUes, 
notwithstandingthe  proo&  of  fires  having  lately  illumined  their 
dark  gloom.  The  great  valley,  terminating  in  the  Wrizoa's 
brink,  feeding  for  many  miles  no  stream  of  magnitude,  dothed 
with  alternate  fields  of  vines*,  maize,  and  olives,  presents  all 
the  characters  of  a  plain ;  while,  on  both  sides,  the  chains,  pee- 
senting  a  bare  perpendicular  acclivity,  descend  into  tl^  vale 
beneath  (a  fact  long  ago  generalised  by  Bougues),  or  rear 
aloft  their  bare  foreheads  in  aged  majesty.  Goats  are  here 
the  companions  of  the  raven  or  the  eagle ;  while  oftentimes 
the  bay  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  disturbing  the  wolf  fitun  his 
brake,  is  heard  in  the  distant  mountains,  at  whose  foot  man 
appears  a  rightly  diminutive  thing. 

Mountains  which  have  not  an  abrupt  acclivity  towards  the 
valley  which  they  border  seldom  present  a  uniform  slope 
from  their  base  to  their  summit,  being  generally  interrupted 
by  plateaux  or  escarpments,  which  sometimes  correspond  with 
those  of  an  opposite  side. 

The  transition  rocks,  tame  in  their  outline  near  the  limits 
of  the  chain,  become  more  and  more  bold  as  they  approach 
the  central  districts,  where  they  cannot  be  distinguished  in 
their  external  aspect  firom  the  I'ocks  constituting  the  remain- 
der of  the  crest.  In  the  disposition  of  the  granitic  blocks, 
vertically  placed  on  almost  all  the  peaks  formed  of  that  moun- 

*  It  is  the  vale  that  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  exceUent  Roiuaiikm 
wine. 
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tain  rock,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountain  chain,  has  been  seen  one  oi  the  strongest  proo&  of 
the  stratification  of  that  rock.  The  same  disposition  may  be 
observed  in  the  mountains  formed  of  old  red  sandstone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alet,  8tc. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  how  much  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  mountains  varies  between  the  lateral  and  the  prin- 
<^al  chains :  the  latter  present  everywhere  bold  yet  beautiful 
features,  the  tints  of  a  Guido  with  the  colouring  of  a  Raphael. 
They  are  nowhere  more  striking  in  their  outline  than  in  the 
central  part  of  the  chain.  To  him  who  has  visited  the  Py- 
renees, the  names  of  the  Port  de  Benasque  d'Or,  and  the  Ciol 
de  Moines,  recal  scenes  of  irregular  beauty  and  wildness 
equalled  in  few  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  Tavemk  that  die  French  say,  ^  II  nous  faudroit 
ici  Bu£^  pour  la  d^iTire,  et  Delille  pour  la  chanter/'  ♦ 

The  eloquent  and  lamented  Ramond,  speaking  of  the 
Breach  of  Roland,  says,  '*  Figure  to  yourself  a  wall  of  rocks 
from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  high,  elevated  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  phjrsicaDy  separating  them :  suppose,  again, 
this  wall  curved  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  convexity 
towards  France :  and  finally  imagine  that,  in  the  very  centre, 
Roland  himself,  mounted  on  his  war-horse,  wished  to  force  a 
passage ;  and  that,  with  a  single  blow  of  his  famous  sword,  he 
made  a  breach  of  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  mountaineer  calls  La  Briche  de 
Boland:' 


Art.  III.     Certain  Effects  attending  the  BUnoing  tq^  of  Stoh$*$ 
Powder  MiU  in  Pemeshirey  and  o&er  Matters,     By  Agronoms. 

Sir, 
As  you  have  thought  well  to  treat  your  readers  with  my 
live  toad  and  dead  cockle,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  en- 
deavour to  find  you  something  better  by  way  of  second  course. 
I  think  I  may  as  well  go  a  hunting  and  fishing  for  articles  in 
the  same  track  which  I  pursued  in  my  youth,  from  the  days 
of  my  flaxen  hair  to  the  days  of  my  hoary  hairs  and  bald  pate. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  my  most  natural  track,  as  I  can  take  up 
every  thing  in  succession  worth  noting  down ;  or  rather,  in 
sportsman's  phrase,  "  worth  bagging  or  basketing."  But. 
though  I  may  esteem  ^'  all  fish  that  comes  in  the  net,"  you 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  pick  and  cull  as  you  think  proper.  You 

*  ^  It  would  rei^iiire  Buffbn  to  describe  it,  and  B^Ile  to  sing  it.'* 
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heard  of  me  last  at  Middleton  limekilns,  breaking  stcmes 
and  picking  up  petrifactions  of  various  kinds :  you  must  now 
follow  me  a  little  further  north,  to  Stobs's  Powder  Sfill. 

It  was  no  powder  mill  when  first  I  knew  it,  but  a  barley  mill ; 
it  has,  however,  been  a  celebrated  powder  manufactory  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  I  could  give  you  many  accounts  of  die  many 
explosions  of  these  powder  mills,  and  of  the  many  deaths  occa- 
sioned by  them ;  but  this  would  not  properly  belong  to  natu- 
ral history,  as  the  deaths  were  any  thing  but  natural  deaths, 
else  I  **  could  some  tales  unfold  would  harrow  up  thy  soul  :'* 
such  as  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  proprietors,  being  struck 
by  a  stone  on  the  shoulder,  which  carried  off  his  naked  arm 
to  a  great  distance,  without  shattering  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
much ;  and  how  his  arm  was  not  missed  till  he  was  carried 
itito'  his  house,  set  in  his  chair,  and  his  friends  endeavouring 
to  bathe  his  face  and  hands  in  cold  water  !  And  how  another 
man  was  burnt  so  that  he  kept  beg^ng  his  friends  to  unbut^ 
ton  his  clothes  for  horn's  after  there  were  neither  clothes  ndr 
skin  on  him;  and  how  he  lived  from  eight  o*clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  in  this  state,  before  he  died  I 
And  how  his  companion  was  blown  into  so  many  pieces  that 
his  heart  and  liver  were  found  in  different  fields  ?  —  his 
tongue  was  found  on  a  door-step  some  distance  from  the 
other  fragments  of  his  head  !  This  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  a  summary  punishment  for  profane  swearing,  as  that  unfor- 
tunate tongue  had  been  much  addicted  to  such  abomination : 
for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that  the  tongue  was  any  more 
unfortunate  or  severely  punished  than  the  other  parts  of  his 
body.  But  all  this,  as  I  said  before,  has  nothing  to  do  widi 
natural  history,  only  it  may  serve  as  a  prelude  to  what  I  may 
suggest  respecting  the  geology  of  the  earth  ;  and  I  must  join 
with  Shakspeare's  fop,  and  say. 


— •  '^  It  is  a  pity,  so  it  in. 
That  villanous  saltpetre  shoulcl  be  digff'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,"  &c. 

But  I  am  going  to  infer  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may  not  be 
so  harmless  as  it  is  generally  supposed;  for  accumulations  of  this 
same  villanous  saltpetre  may,  by  a  natural  process  of  chemis- 
try, at  certain  ages  of  the  earth,  explode,  and  shatter  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  this  globe,  and  thereby  produce  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  geology  which  so  much  puzzle  us  poor  sand-blind 
mortals.  Nevertheless,  this  supposition  does  not  answer  all 
my  notions  for  the  phenomena  of  geology.  We  must  know 
that  there  are  myriads  of  globes  in  the  universe  besides  ours ; 
some  of  them  may  be  more  overcharged  with  saltpetre,  or 
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even  with  far  stronger  combustibles,  which,  bursting,  may 
strike  this  globe  as  the  stone  did  Mr.  Hunter.  Or  suppose 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  occasionally  sends  us  a  cannon- 
ball  about  the  $hape  and  size  of  a  comet :  whether  such  ball 
be  compqsed  of  fire,  or  water,  or  cast  iron,  or  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  earth ;  T)r  whether  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning or  the  tardiness  of  a  stream  of  water ;  or  whether  such 
ball  be  sent  by  the  power  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  or  electri- 
city, or  what  is  most  consistent  with  all  his  works  —  some 
clockwork  machinery,  still  the  efiFect  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  cause.  And  that  this  globe  has  suffered  many  such 
bloa^~up  is  quite  evident ;  and  that  it  will  undergo  many  more 
such,  is  quite  probable :  but  as  a  thousand  years  are  but  as 
oae  day  to  llie  Eternal  Being,  so  the  times  of  such  ^^  wreck 
of  nature  and  crush  of  worlds  '^  are  as  much  understood  by 
us  as  the  strikings  of  a  clock  by  the  fingers  and  figures  on 
the  dial-plate.  Though  the  heavenly  bodies  are  immense  in 
magnitude  as  well  as  in  number,  they  are  not  infinite  in  gi-eat- 
ness,  as  many  of  them  can  be  measured  to  a  great  nicety  :  and 
as  for  an  infinite  number^  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for 
though  the  wh(Je  globe,  or  the  whole  of  ten  thousand  globes, 
were  composed  of  mustard-seeds,  which  are  said  to  be  '^  the 
least  of  all  seeds,"  yet  one  seed  taken  from  them  would 
make  the  number  less.  But  the  Creator  of  all  these  globes 
must  be  infinite  in  greatness  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  at- 
tributes, at  least  as  much  superior  to  all  his  works  as  the 
boy  is  above  his  marbles ;  and  though  he  has  been  pleased 
to  let  these  bowls  roll  round  in  their  spheres,  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  for  the  last  few  thousands  of  years,  yet 
these  may  appear,  as  only  a  few  moments  to  Him  who  is 
^;emal;  and  there  can  be  nothing  to  hinder  Him,  at  any 
time,  from  picking  up  any  one  of  such  bowls  and  shooting  it  at 
any  one  of  the  others;  nay,  very  likely,  some  globe  or  other 
is  already  on  its  journey  towards  our  globe,  and  may  shatter 
it  in  the  manner  that  the  poor  powder-maker  was  shattered ; 
or  it  may  only  bum  it,  as  his  companion  was  burnt 

No  doubt  you  will  say  that  I  am  got  a  long  way  out 
of  my  depth :  I  grant  it,  but  I  care  for  no  depth  in  either 
salt  water  or  fresh.  I  am  very  fond  of  swimming ;  wherefore, 
then,  should  my  spirit  be  confined  to  grovel  among  the  clouds, 
only  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  above  this  dirty  globe,  not  fairly 
out  of  the  stench  of  it  ?  No,  no.  Sir ;  my  soul  shall  magnify 
the  Lord  of  all  worlds,  of  all  systems;  I  will  proclaim  Him  a 
great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods.  I  am  no  atheist 
nor  blasphemer :  those  who  worship  little  gods  in  the  likeness 
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of  men,  or  lambs,  or  pigeons,  are  the  greatest  blasphemers, 
atheists,  and  idolaters  in  the  world. 

I  hope  your  Magazine  of  Natural  History  will  make  us 
acqudnted  with  a  system  of  nature  much  superior  to  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  barbarous  ages, 
viz.  that  there  is  but  one  earth,  a  four-cornered  platform ;  and 
one  heaven,  an  arch  over  it ;  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many 
brass  or  silver  nails  driven  into  the  ceiling ;  and  that  some  day 
soon  they  would  fall  out  upon  the  earth,  like  apples  from  a 
tree  in  a  whirlwind  !  Truly,  Sir,  such  doctrine  is  more  ridi- 
culous than  that  of  the  old  woman  who  said  she  looked 
upon  the  stars  as  so  many  holes  which  let  through  the  light  of 
heaven  !  We  have  been  pestered  lately  with  new  theories  of 
the  earth,  and  new  systems  of  geology ;  and  if  the  above  only 
add  one  to  the  number,  it  will  be  that  of  your  sincere  friend. 

Some  people  take  a  pride  in  boasting  of  their  great  achieve* 
ments,  such  as  killing  dragons,  like  St.  George ;  or  dun  cows, 
like  Guy  of  Warwick ;  or  fighting  with  beai*s,  lions,  unicorns, 
or  allij^ators ;  but  the  only  achievement  of  this  kind  which  ever 
I  performed  was  swimming  into  a  fish-pond,  skirted  with 
reeds,  and  grasping  by  the  neck  a  large  snake,  3  ft.  4  in.  long. 
I  brought  him  alive  to  land,  and  made  him  disgorge  two  full- 
grown  toads,  one  of  which  I  had  just  seen  him  swallow ;  the 
other  was  three  parts  decomposed,  or  little  more  than  the 
bones  and  skin.  I  was  but  young  then ;  I  wore  the  skin  of 
the  snake  as  a  hatband  for  several  weeks ;  and  I  kept  its  oil 
in  a  bottle  for  several  years,  with  the  notion  of  curing  dis- 
orders, bums,  scalds,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  reptiles,  as  I 
had  been  taught  by  the  old  women  in  our  country. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c 
SifAve,  May,  1830.  Agronome. 


Art.  IV.     The  Cuvieriany  or  Natural^  System  of  Zoology.     By  B. 

Essay  4.  On  Mammiferous  Animals  ;  their  Division  into  Orderty 
and  distinctive  Characters  of  each.  Comparison  between  the 
Cuvierian  and  Linnean  Systems, 

(Cantimiedjrxm  p.  134.) 

The  first  of  the  four  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  called 
by  Cuvier  Mammiferous,  by  Linnaeus  MammUia,  from  the 
Latin  word  mamma,  breasts  or  teats,  are  the  only  ^n^nru^lg  that 
suckle  their  young ;  and  this  external  character  distinguishes 
them  better  than  any  other  from  the  animals  of  the  three  sub- 
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sequent  classes.  The  class  of  mammiferous  animals  ought  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  class  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  bttt  because  it  is 
that  which  possesses  the  most  numerous  faculties^  the  most 
delicate  sensations,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  action,  and  in 
which  the  assemblage  of  all  iJieir  qualities  appear  so  combined, 
as  to  produce  an  intelligence  more  perfect,  more  fertile  in 
resources,  less  the  slave  of  instinct,  and  more  capable  of  pro- 
gressive perfection,  than  what  is  found  in  any  of  the  other 
classes. 

As  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  mammiferous  animals  is 
comparatively  moderate,  they  are  generally  constituted  for 
walking  firmly,  with  a  continued  motion,  and  all  the  joints  of 
their  skeletons  are  fitted  with  a  precision  which  determines 
the  regularity  of  their  movements.  Some  animals  of  this  class, 
however,  are  able  to  raise  themselves  in  the  air  by  the  aid  of 
membranes  extended  on  the  prolongation  of  their  members, 
of  which  the  common  bat  furnishes  a  well  known  example. 
Other  animals  of  this  class  have  their  limbs  so  shortened  and 
contracted,  that  they  can  only  more  with  ease  when  in  water. 
Cetaceous  animals,  as  whales  and  seals,  afford  instances  of 
such  a  formation ;  but  they  do  not  on  this  account  lose  the 
general  character  of  mammiferous  animals. 

In  all  animals  of  this  class  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  to  the 
cranium,  or  skull;  the  lower  is  composed  of  only  two  pieces, 
and  is  articulated  by  a  prominent  joint  or  condyle  (from  the 
Greek  kondyloSj  a  knuckle)  to  the  temix)ral  bone.  .The  neck 
is  composed  of  seven  vertebrae,  except  in  one  species,  which 
has  nine,  llie  head  of  mammiferous  animals  is  always  arti- 
culated by  two  condyles  to  the  first  vertebral  bone  called  the 
atlas.  Their  tongue  is  always  fleshy,  and  attached  to  a  bone 
caUed  hyoides,  which  is  composed  of  smaller  pieces,  and  is 
suspended  to  the  skuU  by  ligaments.  Their  two  lungs  are 
divided  into  lobes,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  cells, 
and  are  always  enclosed,  without  adherence,  in  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm.  Their  organ  of  voice  is  always 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

Their  residence,  being  on  the  suriace  of  the  earth,  exposes 
them  less  to  alternation  of  temperature  than  many  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  other  classes.  Their  bodies  have  only  a  light  co- 
vering of  hair,  which  is  generally  very  thin  in  warm  clunates. 

Cetaceous  animals,  which  live  entirely  in  water,  are  abso- 
lutely without  hair. 

In  all  mammiferous  animals,  the  generation  is  essentially 
viviparous ;  and,  as  before  stated,  they  nourish  their  youn^; 
with  their  milk.     There  has,  however,  l)een  one  singular  ani- 
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null  discovered  itl  New  Hottttiid,  wkioli  possesses  most  of  the 
characters  of  mammiferous  anhxials,  but  nfttttralists  are  not 
yet  decided  whether  it  be  oviparous  or  viviparous.  Tliis  ani- 
mal is  called  by  Blumenbach  the  Omothorh jrncus  parad6Kicn& 
Should  it  prove  to  be  oviparous,  it  ought,  says  Covier,  in 
some  respects  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  particular  class. 
In  the  preceding  description  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  mammiferous  animals,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient 
to  go  so  fully  into  the  anatomical  details  as  Cuvier  has  done; 
what  is  here  given  will  suffice  to  enable  the  student  to  dia^ 
tingiiish  the  animals  in  the  difierent  orders  of  this  class  from 
those  of  the  three  other  classes  of  rertebrated  animals. 

Division  of  ike  Class  <rf  Mammtferous  Ammals  into  Orders* 

The  characters  which  establish  the  essential  distincti<HM 
between  the  animals  of  this  class,  are  taken  from  the  organ' of 
feeling,  and  the  organs  of  mastication.  On  the  former  depend 
their  different  degrees  of  ability  or  adroitness ;  the  latter  organs 
determine  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  are  not  only  essentiaUy 
comiected  with  their  digestive  functions,  but  with  numerous 
consequences  relating  even  to  their  intelligence. 

The  perfection  of  the  organs  of  feeling  is  estimated  by 
their  number  and  mobility,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  at  their  extremities  with  nails 
or  hoofs. 

A  hoof  which  entirely  covers  the  part  of  the  toe  that 
touches  the  ground,  blunts  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  renders 
the  foot  incapable  of  seizing  or  grasping.  The  opposite  ex- 
treme to  this  is  where  the  nail  forms  a  single  lamina,  only 
covers  one  side  of  the  finger  or  toe,  and  leaves  the  other  un- 
covered, possessing  all  die  delicacy  of  feeling  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

The  regimen  or  nature  of  the  food  is  determined  by  the 
form  of  the  chewing  or  grinding  teeth  (mAcheUh^es)^  the  arti- 
culation of  the  jaws  always  depending  on  the  form  of  these 
teeth.  Animals  that  devour  flesh  require  chewing-teeth  that 
cut  like  a  saw,  and  jaws  restricted  in  their  motion  to  c^pemng 
and  shutting  like  scissors. 

In  order  to  bruise  seeds  or  roots,  it  is  necessary  dni;  die 
crown  of  the  grinders  should  be  flat,  and  that  the  jaws  ^oiild 
move  horizontally ;  it  is  further  reqnisite,  that  the  crown  of 
the  teeth  should  be  always  uneven,  like  a  millstone,  and  4hat 
the  substance  of  wliich  it  is  formed  should  be'  composed  of 
parts  differing  iu  hardness,  that  one  of  them  may  wear  faster 
than  the  other. 

Animals  with  hoofs  are  all  necessarily  herbivorous,  and 
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have  the  crown  of  the  grinders  fiat,  because  their  feet  will  not 
enable  them  to  seise  livinff  prey. 

Animals  with  nails  or  claws  are  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
▼ariety  of  forms  and  regimen^  and  besides  the  different  form  of 
their  grinders,  they  diffisr  much  from  each  other  in  the  activity 
and  dteltcacy  of  their  toes  cr  fingers.  There  is  one  character 
in  particular  which  has  prodigious  influence  on  their  skill  and 
address,  and  multiplies  their  means  of  industry:  it  is  the 
faculty  of  applying  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  in  <Hrder  to 
seize  small  objects.  It  is  this  faculty  which  constitutes  what 
is  properly  called  a  hand ;  it  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfeo- 
tion  in  man,  the  whole  fore  extremity  or  hand  being  entirely 
free,  it  can  be  employed  in  grasping. 

These  difierent  combinations,  which  strictly  determine  the 
nature  of  different  mammiferous  animals,  have  led  to  a  divi- 
sion of  them  into  the  following  orders  : '— 

1.  The  first  order  is  Man,  who,  besides  being  exalted  in  all 
respects  above  other  animals,  has  hands  at  the  extremity  of 
his  fore  limbs  only ;  the  extremities  of  the  lower  limbs  support 
him  in  a  vertical  position.  To  this  order  Cuvier  gives  the 
name  of  Bi^manes  (from  bisy  twice,  and  manuSj  a  hand),  or  two- 
handed. 

2.  The  order  approaching  the  nearest  to  man  in  form  is 
that  of  the  Quadru  manes,  or  four-handed.  The  animals  of 
this  order  have  hands  at  the  four  extremities  of  their  limbs; 
as  the  ape,  monkey,  &c. 

3.  The  order  of  Carnassiers,  or  flesh-eaters  (bom  eara, 
flesh,  LaU)^  has  no  fore  thumb,  opposed  to  the  toes  or 
fingers.* 

.  All  the  above  orders  have  three  kinds  of  teeth,  grinding  or 
chewing  teeth,  canine  teeth,  and  incisive  teeth. 

4.  The  order  Marsu^pia  is  so  denominated  from  the  Latin 
marstpiumi  a  bag  or  purse,  on  account  of  the  bag  under  the 
abdomen  in  which  the  females  of  this  order  preserve  their 
young;  as  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  &c. 

5.  The  order  Rongeurs,  or  Gnawers;  from  the  French 
fotigety  to  gnaw.  The  toes  of  the  animals  in  this  order  difier 
little  from  those  of  the  Carnassiers.  They  have  no  canine 
teeth,  but  have  large  incisive  teeth  in  front,  which  serve  them 
to  gnaw  their  food ;  as  in  the  squirrel,  beaver,  &c. 

6.  The  order  Eoe'^ntes;  from  the  Latin  e,  without,  and 
denSf  a  tooth.  The  animals  of  this  order  have  no  incisive 
teeth ; .  their  toes  are  very  much  confined,  and  deeply  covered 

*  Cuvier  £vides  the  order  of  Carnassiers  into  several  families,  one  of 
which,  the  Carnivores,  comprises  all  the  species  that  devour  large  animals ; 
the  other  fiunKes  live  cluefly  on  insects  or  reptiles. 
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by  long  Dftils)  which  are  commonly  crooked.  Some  animals 
of  this  order  have  no  canine  teeth,  and  others  have  no  teedi 
whatever.     The  sloth^  &c. 

7.  The  <Nxler  Pachyde'rmes  ;  from  the  Greek  pach^ 
thick,  and  derma^  a  akin.  This  ordet  comprises  all  thidt* 
skinned  animals  with  hoo6,  that  do  not  ruminate.  The  ele- 
phant, horse,  &c. 

8.  The  order  Rumina^ntes  ;  from  the  Latin  rttminare^  to 
chew  again.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by 
their  divided  hoofs;  the  upper  jaw  is  without  true  incisive 
teeth ;  and  they  have  four  stomachs.    The  ox,  sheep,  ftc 

9.  The  order  Ce^tace^es,  or  Cetaceous  ;  from  the  Latin 
cete^  whales.  The  animals  of  this  order  have  no  hind  limbs ; 
their  form,  which  resembles  a  fish,  and  their  aquatic  life,  might 
induce  us  to  arrange  them  in  a  s^arate  class,  if  all  the  other 
parts  of  their  economy  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  class  in 
which  they  are  here  placed.  They  are  the  warm-blooded  fish 
of  the  ancients :  to  the  strength  of  the  other  Mammalia,  they 
unite  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  a  watery  element, 
and  we  find  among  thefti  the  most  gigantic  of  all  animals. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  Cuvierian  arrangement  of 
manmiiferous  animals  with  the  Linnean  arrangement  of  the 
same  class,  as  the  latter  was  till  very  recently  the  received 
system  of  English  naturalists.  Linnaeus  divides  the  animals 
of  this  class  into  seven  orders,  the  distinctive  characters  of 
which  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  number  and 
position  of  the  teeth.  By  confining  himself  to  this  one  dia- 
racter,  he  has  brought  together  in  his  first  order  animals 
greatly  unlike  in  other  respects,  as  men  and  bats.  The  generic 
characters  in  the  Linnean  system  are  also  chiefly  taken  from 
the  teeth.  A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  cannot  fiul  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced  naturalist,  that  the  Cuvierian  ar- 
rangement iu  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  scientific 

Order  1.  Prima^tbs  ;  from  the  Latin  primus^  first  or  chief. 
Four  incisive  and  two  canine  teeth  above,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  lower  jaws.  This  order  includes  the  genera  man, 
apes,  lemurs,  and  bats,  comprising  animals  which  belong  to 
three  orders,  as  classed  by  Cuvier. 

Order  2.  Beu'ta;  from  the  Latin  bmtusj  brute,  irra- 
tional. No  incisive  or  fore  teeth  in  either  jaw.  The  genera 
in  this  order  are  the  elephant,  the  Trich^hus,  or  morse,  the 
sloth,  the  anteater,  the  Manis,  or  pangolin,  the  JDasypus,  or 
armadillo :  it  comprises  animals  belonging  to  three  orders  in 
the  Cuvierian  arrangement 

Order  3.  Fe'ilg  ;  from  the  LattinJeruSf  a  wild  beast  This 
order  of  Linnaeus  includes  the  Cornassiers  of  Cuvier,  except 
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the  Tricb^us.  It  comprises,  besides,  the  atumals  of  the 
fourth  order  ot  Cuvier,  or  the  Marsupia. 

Order  4.  Gu^res;  from  the  Latin  glis^  a  dormouse.  Two 
incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  no  canine  teeth.  This  order  is  the 
same  as  the  fifth,  or  Rongeurs  of  Cuvier. 

Order  5.  Pe^cora  ;  from  the  Latin  pecus^  cattle.  This  or- 
der corresponds  with  the  Ruminantes  of  Cuvier.  No  incisive 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Order  6.  Bb'llujb,  from  the  Latin  beUuCj  a  great  beast 
Obtuse  incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  This  order  corresponds 
with  the  Pachyd^rmes  of  Cuvier. 

Order  7.  Cb'te.     The  same  as  the  ninth  order  of  Cuvier. 

K  we  regard  those  systems  of  classification  as  the  most  per- 
fect in  which  objects  are  grouped  together  according  to  their 
most  essential  characters  and  resemblances,  we  must  admit 
that  the  Cuvierian  arrangement  is  a  great  improvement  of  the 
Linnean  in  the  first  four  orders ;  but  the  infinite  variety  <^ 
nature  cannot  be  strictly  comprised  in  any  general  system  | 
and  we  shall  have  to  notice,  as  we  proceed,  that  some  of  the 

Sinera  or  species  in  several  of  the  orders  approach  so  near 
ose  in  other  orders,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  where  they 
should  be  placed.  The  next  essay  will  contain  the  whole  of 
Cuvier's  interesting  description  of  the  first  order— Man. 


Art.  V.    Description  of  the  Great  Bustard  of  IndiOy  with  Notices 
of  some  ciher  IvJdian  Bustards*    By  A  Subscriber. 

Sir, 

From  there  being  no  mention  made  of  the  Great  Bustard 
of  India  in  part  xxi.  of  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom^  just 
published,  which  professes  to  notice  **  all  the  species  hitherto 
named,"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  little  known  to  European 
naturalists ;  a  description  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers. 

Length  from  bill  to  tail,  S  ft.  9  in. ;  height,  4  ft.  3  in.  $ 
breadth,  8  ft.  2  in. ;  weight,  about  SO  lbs.  Bill  2|  in.  long, 
straight,  carinated,  depressed  at  the  base,  entire  and  bendhig 
near  the  dp,  the  ridge  generally  blackish,  the  rest  greenish 
horn  colour;  nostrils  elongated,  almost  1  in.  in  length,  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  bill,  and  partly  covered  by  a  vaulted  mem- 
brane ;  the  whole  bill  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  florican 
of  India,  and  much  more  slender  and  less  arched  than  that  of 
the  O'^tis  t^rda  in  Edw.  PI.  73,  74.  The  iris,  orange ;  crown, 
black  ;  the  feathers  rather  long  and  loose ;  a  bare  skin,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  extends  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  back- 
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ward  over  ike  cheek;  the  rest  of  the  head  and  whole  of  the 
neck  white ;  the  feathers  of  the  cheeks,  chin^  and  upper  part 
of  the  throat  and  neck  long  and  loose,  giving  those  parts  a 
very  clumsy  and  swollen  look,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
being  14  in.  in  circumference  when  measured  lightly  over  the 
feathers ;  a  dusky  band  across  the  breast ;  belly  white,  with 
dark  streaks ;  vent  feathers  dusky ;  under  tail-coverts  mottled, 
greyish,  white,  and  black.  Back,  shoulders,  rump,  and  tail 
marked  with  very  narrow,  irreguliur,  discontinuous,  wavy  lines, 
of  light-yellowish  rust  ccdour  and  brown,  generally  transverse 
to  the  webs ;  the  tail-feathers  inclining  to  lead  colour,  with 
black  ends  and  white  tips.  The  greater  quills  are  dusky 
brown ;  the  three  inner  have  each  a  white  spot  on  the  outer 
web,  and  are  barred  with  grey  on  the  inner ;  the  lesser  quills 
run  gradually  from  dark  lead  colour  into  the  motde  of  the 
scapulars,  the  outer  having  more  of  the  former,  and  the  inner 
more  of  the  latter ;  the  whole  are  tipped  with  white,  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape.  The  scapulars  are  18  in.  long,  reach- 
ing within  3  in.  of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  1 0  in*  in 
length.  The  wing  is  rounded,  the  fifth  quill  being  the  lixigest. 
The  prime  wing-coverts  are  mottled  brown  at  the  base,  black- 
ish towards  the  ends,  with  white  tips,  those  approaching  the 
bend  of  the  wing  have  more  and  more  black ;  the  second  and 
third  coverts  are  similar,  but  the  white  spots  are  smaller ;  the 
bend  of  the  wing  black,  with  white  spots ;  spurious  wing-fea- 
thers dark  lead  colour,  with  white  tips.  Tibia  white,  1  ft.  in 
length,  and  bare  5  in.  up ;  feet  dirty  yellow,  tarsus  9  in.  long; 
three  toes,  the  middle  3  in.  in  length ;  claws  broad,  round^ 
and  concave ;  a  large  fleshy  heel.  The  down  at  the  base  ci* 
the  feathers  is  of  the  usual  greyish  white,  and  not  of  a  pink 
o<rfour,  as  in  the  florican  of  India  and  the  English  bustard*  I 
know  not  if  it  is  furnished  with  a  water-bag,  and  I  regret 
never  having  looked  for  it.  The  specimen  above  descnruied 
was  not  of  the  largest  size. 

I  have  seen  these  birds  in  most  of  the  high  and  even  mode- 
rately elevated  plains  of  Southern  India,  generally  in  pairs, 
and  sometimes  in  families  of  four  or  five ;  but  as  they  always 
keep  in  open  ground,  and  are  excessively  wary  and  ^y,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  within  shot  of  them.  They  walk  iast, 
taking  long  steps,  but  never  hurrying  themselves,  far  leas 
attempting  to  run ;  always  taking  wing  when  they  conifer 
themselves  pursued,  and  rising,  I  think,  without  difficulty; 
but  on  this  point  I  am  not  quite  clear.  Their  flight  is  sjk>w 
and  steady,  not  unlike  a  heron's,  the  feet  are  drawn  up  under 
theiD,  and  they  never  soar ;  as  they  do  not  fly  high,  perhaps, 
usually,  at  an  elevation  of  100  ft.,  they  are  sometimes  pursued 
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on  horsebaek  by  our  sporting  countrymen,  and  lired  at  with 
pistols.     I  never  saw  their  egs  or  nest. 

The  bustard  makes  an  excellent  dish  at  table,  particularly 
a  young  hen ;  the  flesh  of  the  breast  is  full  of  triangular  cavi- 
ties.   I'  add  a  sketch  {J^.  125.)  of  the  bill,  of  the  natural  size. 


I  shall  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  account  of  the  bustard 
in  the  above-mentioned  21  st  part  of  Ghriffith's  Animal  Kingdom. 

M.  Cuvier's  observation  (p.  SOI.)  that  "they  fly  but  little, 
using  their  wings  more  commonly,  like  the  ostrich,  to  assist 
them  in  running,*'  may  be  true  enough  of  the  European  spe- 
cies, but  is  surely  incorrect  when  generically  applied.  In  the 
same  page,  after  we  are  told  that  "  the  wings  are  short,"  the 
tnale  Otis  t6rda  is  said  to  have  "  the  wing-feathers  elongated, 
forming  on  each  side  a  sort  of  mustachios."  Surely  cheek- 
feathers  must  be  meant. 

The  Small  Bustard  of  India  so  much  prized  at  table,  called 
churj  in  the  Hmdoostanee  language,  and  florican  by  the  Eng- 
lish, is  of  a  light  ochreous  colour,  beautifully  varied  and  marked 
above  with  brown  and  black,  the  down  at  the  base  of  the  fea- 
thers being  of  a  pink  colour;  length  from  bill  to  tail,  18* in.; 
to  claws,  22f  in.,  but  varies  much  in  size.  The  "  Indian  bus- 
tard (Otis  bengal^nsis) "  (p.  80S.),  is  not  the  churj  or  "charge," 
at  least,  of  Southern  India ;  but,  from  the  indistinct  descrip- 
tion, appears  to  be  a  Passnrage  bustard  (Otis  aurita),  without 
the  "  bristles.'^ 

"  Passurage  Bustard  (Otis  aurita).  "  (p.  804.)  This  is  the 
Hindoostanee  leek^  called  by  the  English  Uack  Jhrican ;  of 
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which  last  word^  orjloriiimf  ihejiercier  of  the  text  is,  per- 
haps, a  misprint.  The  <*  bristles  "  are  eight  (or  nine)  feaibers, 
webbed  only  at  the  tip^  which  spring,  not  from  the  *^  ears," 
but  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dieeky  or  radbicr  from  the  sides 
of  the  chin,  two  of  them  7  or  &  in.  in  length,  cui^lj^  upward 
and  outward,  the  rest  shorter  and  only  bending.  The  greater 
quills  are  remarkably  short,  and,  in  both  this  and  the  churj, 
are  pointed.  The  down,  as  in  the  churj,  is  of  a  pink  colour. 
Iliese  birds  vary  extremely  in  the  distribution  of  the  black, 
and  of  the  white  or  light  cream-colour  on  the  wing-coverts 
and  under  parts,  two  of  them  beins  seldom  found  exacdy 
alike  in  this  respect  Length  from  bill  to  tail,  17in. ;  to  claws, 
21}  in. ;  the  neck  being  a  little  shorter  than  diat  of  the  churj. 

The  Black-headed  Bustard  (O'tis  indica)  (p.  804.)  must  be 
rare,  or  its  habitat  confined.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  White-chinned  Bustard  (O'tis  indica)  seems  ^eady 
to  resemble  the  churj  or  florkan,  the  chin  of  which  is  also 
whitish  ;  the  size,  however,  is  not  given,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
the  ^<  crown  and  band  on  sides  of  head  black,"  which  the  churj 
has  not.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  * 

Jan.  26.  1830.  A  Subscriber. 


Art.  VI.    Same  Obeerwaiams  oHtkeBriiUh  WUhw  Wrms^ 
By  T.  F. 

Sir, 
'Ths  difficulty  of  clearly  distinguishing  the  willow  wrens, 
under  which  general  appellation  I  include  the  wood  and 
ydlow  wrens,  and  the  lesser  pettychaps,  though  the  term 
wSlIow  wren  is  very  frequently  applied  to  the  yellow  wren 
only,  has  induced  me  to  bring  together  some  practical  observ- 
ations, which  I  trust  will  he  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine.  I  consider  that  there  are  but  few 
naturalists  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  different  man- 
ners and  distinctive  characters  of  the  willow  wiena ;  and  of 
those  who  have  published  their  remarks  I  can  only  safely 
refer  to  Montagu  and  Selby;  but  even  their  specific  dis- 
tinctions I  have  sometimes  found  insufficient  to  distinguish 
the  yellow  wren  and  lesser  pettychaps ;  and  I  have  conse- 
quently been  driven  to  se^  for  more  certain  characters. 
Latham  and  other  authors  have  evidently  confiised  them. 
Bewick,  however,  in  his  last  edition  (1826),  has  correctly 
figured  and  described  them.  I  shall  apply  the  Latm  names 
as  they  are  now  generally  used,  rather  than  puzzle  mv  readers 
with  new  ones,  whough  I  am  aware  there  are  douDts  as  to 
their  correctness. 
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Wood  Wren  (Sy'lvia  Sylvi'cola).  {J^.  126.  a.) 

Stftumymes.  —  Wood  Wren  :  Mont  Ornith.  Diet;  Selbj's 
Br.  Ornith.,  pti.  p.  188.  pi.  47.  f.2.  Yellow  Wren,  or  Wood 
Wren  :  Bew.  Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  v.  i.  p.  255.  Bec-fin  Sif- 
fleur  (Sj^lvia  sibil^trix) :  Tenun.  Man.  d'Ornith.,  ed.  2.  p.  223. 

Specific  Character.  —  Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  pure 
white ;  closed  wings  reaching  nearly  to  within  half  an  iiich  of 
the  tip  of  tail ;  first  quill  very  short,  the  second  a  trifle  longer 
than  the  fifth,  third  and  fourth  the  longest,  and  of  equal  or 
nearly  equal  length  ;  length  5\  in. ;  breadth  8^  in. ;  weight 
about  5  drachms  20  grains  (avoirdupois). 

The  wood  wren  may  be  easily  known  firom  the  other  two 
by  the  greater  brightness  of  its  colours,  and  the  more  distinct 
line  over  the  eye.  Both  sexes  are  similar  in  plumage,  and  I 
believe  the  young  to  resemble  their  parents.  The  eggs  are 
said  by  Montagu  to  be  white  spotted  with  purplish,  and  by 
Selby  with  purplish  red ;  but  those  I  have  seen  I  should  de- 
scribe as  white,  with  numerous  rusty  brown  spots,  in  some 
the  spots  of  a  blackish  brown.  On  account  of  the  greater 
darkness  of  the  spots,  the  eggs  may  be  easily  known  firom 
those  of  the  yellow  wren  and  lesser  pettychaps.  I  have  met 
with  the  wood  wren  sparingly  in  Kent,  where  it  appears  about 
the  20th  of  April.  It  is  plentiful  in  North  Wales.  The 
habits,  nes^  and  note  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two, 
will  be  found  correctly  given  by  Montagu  and  Selby,  simI  I 
shall  not  repeat  their  descriptions. 

Yellow  Wren  (Sy'lvia  Tro'^chilus).  (;%.  126.  i.) 

Sfjfnonymes. — Yellow  Wren :  Mont.  Ornith.  Diet ;  SeUw's 
Br.  Ornith.,  pt  i.  p.  189.  pi.  47.  f.3.  Willow  Wren;  Br. 
.Zool.  folio,  p.  101.  pi.  S.  f«2.;  Bew.  Br.  Birds,  ed*  1826,  v.  i. 
p.  257.  B€K>fin  Pouillor ;  Temm.  Man.  d'Ornith.,  2d  edit, 
p.  224. 
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Specific  Character,  —  Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white 
tinged  with  yellow,  in  some  birds  the  belly  dull  white ;  closed 
wings  distant  an  inch  from  tip  of  tail ;  first  quill  very  short, 
second  of  same  length  as,  or  a  little  longer  than,  the  sixth, 
third  and  fourth  the  longest,  and  of  equal  length,  only  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  having  the  outer  webs  sloped 
towards  the  tips ;  length  hardly  5\  in. ;  breadth  8  in. ;  weight 
about  5  drachms  12  grams. 

The  female  is  generally  rather  smaller  than  the  mule,  and 
has  not  the  plumage  so  bright.  The  young,  on  leaving  the 
nest,  differ  from  the  adults  in  being  yellower  on  the  imder 
parts,  wings,  and  tail,  and  the  bill  and  streak  over  the  eye  are 
also  more  yellow. 

To  distinguish  this  bird  from  the  lesser  pettychaps  I  found 
often  very  difiicult,  previously  to  my  discovering  the  difference 
in  the  quills ;  for  the  variance  in  the  plumage  and  legs  is  some- 
times very  trifling,  having  met  with  yellow  wrens  with  legs 
nearly  as  dark  as  those  of  the  pettychaps,  and  with  males  of 
the  latter  with  a  plumage  quite  as  bright  as  females  of  the 
former.  It  is  also  sometimes  very  difficult  to  separate  their 
egffs,  though  the  spots  on  those  of  the  yellow  wren  are  gene- 
raRy  lightest 

The  yellow  wren  shows  itself  in  Kent  about  the  second 
week  in  April,  and  appears  to  be  more  generally  dispersed 
through  England  and  Wales  than  either  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  T  have  ever  observed  to 
frequent  gardens  and  orchards. 

Lesser  Pettychaps  (Sy'lvia  hippoj^a^is).  (Jig.  126.  c.) 

Synani^es.  —  Lesser  Pettychaps :  Mont.  Omith.  Diet ; 
Selby's  Br.  Birds,  pt.i.  p.  186.  pi.  47.  f.  1-  Chiff-chaff:  Bew. 
Br.  Birds,  ed.  1826,  v.  L  p.  258. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  Bee-fin  a  poitrine  jaune  of  Temminck, 
believing  it,  from  his  description,  particularly  of  the  nest,  to 
be  a  diiferent  bird. 

Specific  Character.  —  Belly  and  under  tail-coverts  like  the 
yellow  wren ;  closed  wings  distant  about  an  inch  from  tip  of 
tail;  first  quill  very  short,  second  of  same  length  as  the 
seventh;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  equal  length,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing ;  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  quills 
having  their  outer  webs  sloped  towards  the  tips ;  length  4f ; 
breadUi  1\ ;  weight  about  4  di*achms  12  grains. 

The  female  has  her  colours  duller  than  the  male;  while 
the  young  have  them  brighter.  In  general  plumage  it  greatly 
resembles  the  yellow  wren,  but  is  not  quite  so  much  tinged 
with  green  above  or  yellow  beneath,     'fhe  lesser  pettychaps 
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I  consider  to  be  much  les8  pleutifieil  than  the  yollaw  wren, 
thoiu;b  in  Kent,  where  it  appears  as  early  aa  the  diird  week 
in  March,  it  is  more  mimerouf^  than  the  wood  wren*  In  a 
short  tour  through  North  Wales  I  could  not  discover  it,  but 
frequently  met  with  the  other  two  species. 

^wick,  in  the  last  edition  ( 1 82$)  of  his  ingenioua  work  on 
British  birds,  gives  a  figure  and  description  of  a  fourth 
species,  under  the  title  of  the  least  willow  .wren,  and  says 
that  its  length  is  scarcely  4^  iou  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  identify  this  bird,  and,  till  sometliing  further  is  produced^ 
shall  doubt  its.  being  distinct  from  the  lesser  pettychaps. 
I  trust  that  some  of  Uie  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  attend 
to,  and  communicate,  any  facts  they  may  discover  likely  to 
clear  i^  this  point  At  the  British  Museum  the  yellow  wren 
and  lesser  pettychaps  do  not  appear  to  be  correctly  labelled  ; 
and  I  ima^ne  that  the  bird  there  marked  as  the  Salvia 
Natter^n'  of  Temminck  is  only  a  lesser  pettych^s,  the  shades 
of  plumage  varying  according  to  age  and  sex. 

T.  F. 


Aar.  VII.    Additions  to  the  British  Fauna;  ClasSy  Fiehes, 
By  William  Yarrbll,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Z.S.  &c 

Sir, 

If  the  following  short  notice  prove  an  acceptable  trifle  for 
insertion  in  your  Magazine,  it  is  quite  at  your  service.  The 
subject  suggested  itself  to  me  on  reading  the  interesting 
observations  o[  your  correspondent  O.,  in  his  account  of  the 
stickleback,  (p.  329.) 

It  appears  to  be  but  little  known  that  three  distinct  species 
of  three-spined  sticklebacks  have  been  constantly  confounded 
under  the  name  Gasterosteus  aculejltus  of  Linnaeus ;  that  all 
three  of  these  species  are  common  in  our  rivers,  particularly 
the  Thames,  although  only  one  of  them  has  been  included  in 
any  British  Fauna. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  for. 
a  general  description  applicable  to  all  three  of  these  fishes  in 
the' fourth  volume  of  the  Histoire  NatureUe  des  Poissons^  with 
accurate  figures  of  two  of  them.  The  specific  distinctions 
of  each  are  also  pointed  out ;  and  as  the  old  term  aculeatus 
applies  equally  to  all  of  them,  this  appellation  has  been  drop- 
ped, and  new  specific  names  attached  to  each,  which  will  b^ 
mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  any  portion  of  your  valu- 
able space  with  a  repetition  of  that  which  will  be  found  in  the 
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work  before  mentioned ;  but  I  send  you  herewith  drawings  of 
the  three  species,  of  the  natural  size,  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  have  engraved,  the  external  characters 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  will  be  found  so  obvious  that 
no  person  need  afterwards  mistake  them. 

The  first  species  {J^.  127.  a),  which  occurs  most  frequendy, 

is  the  Gasteros- 
127  teus       trachurus 

(rough-tailed)  of 
Messrs.  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes, 
The  scales  on 
this  fish  extend 
throughout  the 
whole  length  of 
the  side,  from  the 
operculum  to  the 
origin  of  the  cau- 
dal rays.  The 
principal  dorsal 
fin  has  nine  rays, 
the  pectoral  ten, 
the  anal  seven, 
the  caudal  twelve ; 
the  principal  dor- 
sal spine  long, 
blunt,  its  lateral 
serrations  short 
and  few  in  num- 
ber; the  ventral 
spine  triangular 
at  the  base,  the 
serrations  on  its  upper  edge  large  and  not  thickly  set,  those 
on  the  under  edge  small  and  numerous ;  there  are  two  distinct 
rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw ;  on  the  lower  jaw  the 
teeth  appear  irregular  as  to  central  distribution,  but  ending  in 
a  single  narrow  Ime  at  each  side. 

The  second  species  (b)  is  the  G.  semiarmatus  of  the  same 
authors.  In  this  fish  the  lateral  scales  extend  no  farther 
backwards  than  the  line  of  the  vent,  and  slight  differences 
exist  between  this  and  trachdrus  in  the  number  of  some  of  its 
fin  rays.  Dorsal  ten,  pectoral  ten,  anal  nine,  caudal  twelve* 
The  teeth  in  both  jaws  of  this  species  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  in  the  trachurus,  and  not  disposed  in  r^ular 
rows. 

The  third  species  (r)  is  the  G.  leiurus  (smooth-tuled)  of 


The  line  with  an  asteriok,  deaoending  from  the  abdominal  edge 
of  each  fish,  marki  the  situation  of  the  vent 
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Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  in  which  the  lateral  scales  extend  no 
farther,  than  the  ends  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fin,  the  whole 
length  of  the  posterior  portion  of  each  side  bein^  smooth  and 
soft,  without  scale  or  fold  of  skin.  The  principal  dorsal  spine 
is  smaller  in  this  species  than  in  either  of  the  other  two*  The 
dorsal  fin  has  ten  rays,  pectoral  eleven,  anal  eight,  caudal 
twelve.  The  general  colours  of  all  three  species  are  green 
above,  passing  into  silvery  white  below ;  but  several  of  the 
specimens  I  have  preserved  in  spirits  exhibit  various  shades 
of  crimson  and  purple,  as  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 
Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  speak  with  less  confi- 
dence of  the  specific  distinction  of  the  half-armed  species  {b) 
than  of  the  other  two  (vol.  iv.  p.  493,  494.);  but  I  am 
happy  to  be  able,  in  confirmation  of  their  views,  to  state, 
tha^  besides  possessing  examples  of  the  three  sorts  irom 
other  localities,  I  succeeded,  on  different  days  during  the 
month  of  August  last,  while  fishing  for  whitebait  in  the 
Thames  near  iVoolwich,  in  taking  many,  both  young  and 
adult,  of  all  three  species ;  but  the  first,  as  before  stated,  is 
by  far  the  most  common. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Yarrell. 
Bjfder  Street^  St.  James' Sj  Sept.  4.  1830. 


Art.  VIII.  OniheMeiamarphansqfaSpeciesofCdssida.  ByT.H. 

Sir, 

I  NEVER  peruse  your  amusing  Magazine  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  my  indolence  in  not  naving  contributed  my  mite 
to  its  entertaining  pages.  I  cannot  offer  you  subjects  of  much 
importance,  but  I  shall  be  content,  if  What  I  may  present  to 
your  notice  should  prove  acceptable  and  be  deemed  worthy  of 
room  in  your  publication. 

The  paper  I  have  now  to  offer  is  in  illustration  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  species  of  C&ssida ;  one,  as  curious  as  I 
have  met  with  in  the  insect  tribe.  The  drawing  {Jig.  128.) 
exhibits  a  species  of  C^sida,  pretty  common  in  the  botanical 
garden  near  Calcutta;  I  found  it  abundantly  spread  over  the 
foliage  of  a  fine  Convolvulus,  almost  to  the  destruction  of  evenr 
leaf.  The  larva  is  of  an  ovate  form,  depressed ;  it  is  in  length 
about  half  an  inch,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  very 
soft  and  tender,  and  so  delicate  in  texture,  that  the  intestines 
and  circulation  are  evident  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  It  has 
six  short  flattened  legs,  which  are  hid  in  the  pinnated  sets? 
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which  surround  the  lower  margin  of  the  abdomen.  The  tail, 
at  first  sight,  appears  to  constitute  a  natural  and  inseparable 
part  of  the  larva.  It  is,  however,  formed  by  accumulation 
of  the  faeces,  which,  when  ejected,  are  received  and  retained  on 
a  sort  of  fork,  springing  from  the  apex  of  the  body,  and  form- 
inga  screen  over  the  insect  during  this  state  of  its  existence* 

This  fsecifork  (to  use  the  term  that  eminent  entomologist 
Mr.  Kirby  would  give  it)  is  movable  on  the  point  of  the 
anus,  as  on  a  pivot,  and  turns  the  screen  it  supports  in  any 
direction.  If  this  screen  or  guard  is  broken  off,  another  is 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  When  the  change  to  the  pupa 
state  is  near  the  larvae  cease  to  feed,  the  faecal  formation  is 
stopped,  and  the  shaggy  screen  soon  disappears.  On  the  16tb 
of  July  several  pupae  were  completed,  and  on  the  2Sd  appeared 
the  insect  in  its  perfect  form. 

It  is  of  a  rounded  oval  figure,  six  lines  in  length,  and  five 
in  breadth.  The  thorax  and  margins  of  the  elytra  are  white, 
and  so  thin,  that  the  forms  of  the  legs  are  seen  through  them ; 
the  middle  portion  of  the  shield  is  brown,  with  broad  margins 
of  black,  and  the  same  colour  extends  in  broad  arms  to  the 
margin  on  each  side,  both  above  and  behind;  the  anterior 
spots  touch  the  points  of  the  shield.  A  single  tubercle  marks 
the  middle  of  the  shield  in  front.  The  antennae  consist  each 
of  eleven  ai*ticulations,  and  are  subclavate ;  the  two  terminal 
ones  are  black,  the  rest  white ;  the  basal  joint  longest,  the 
second  shortest,  the  eleventh,  or  last,  pointed.  The  under 
side  of  the  body  is  white,  the  legs  are  white,  except  the 
tarsi,  which  are  rufous.  The  eyes  are  black ;  a  black  spot 
marks  the  mouth,  and  a  rufous  margin  surrounds  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Clapharny  June  SO.  1829.  T.  H. 
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Art.  IX.    An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Historic  of  Molluscous 
Animals.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  6.     On  the  Connection  between  the  Animal  and  Shell,  and 
on  their  Locomotion. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  I  said  that  the 
shell  was  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  or  inorganic  substance ; 
by  which  I  meant  that  there  was  no  vascular  connection 
between  it  and  the  animal,  jand  no  internal  circulation  in  the 
former  by  which  its  figure  can  be  altered  or  its  injuries 
repaired.  This  is  admitted  by  all;  but,  notwithstanding, 
there  are  naturalists  who  maintain  that  the  shell  is  not  dead 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  connection  with  the  living  animal. 
Its  vitality,  says  Dr.  Fleming  *,  is  demonstrated  fi-om  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  when  detached:  the  plates  of 
animal  matter  harden ;  the  epidermis  dries,  cracks,  and  falls 
<^;  and  in  many  cases  the  colours  fade,  or  disappear.  And 
what  but  vitality  could  have  prevented  these  changes  pre- 
viously ?  There  is,  perhaps,  some  fallacy  in  the  observations ; 
for  these  eiFects  of  chemical  and  mechanical  agents  often  begin 
their  work  before  the  snaiPs  death,  perhaps  always,  if  that 
death  has  not  been  premature.  The  epidermis  of  old  shells  is 
worn  off  more  or  less ;  their  colours  are  frequently  less  vivid, 
unless  when  polished  or  renewed  by  expansions  of  the  fleshy 
cloak ;  and  parts  of  them  are  almost  always  destroyed  or 
worn  down.  If  the  agents  act  more  powerfully  subsequently 
to  death,  it  is  because  they  are  applied  in  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  their  operation.  Cuvier  and  Blumenbach  favour 
the  same  opinion,  because  "  the  oyster  and  muscle  adhere  to 
the  shell,  not  only  by  their  muscles,  but  by  the  whole  border 
of  their  cloak ;  ^  and  because  "  the  oyster  has  always  be- 
tween the  two  last  strata  of  the  convex  valve  a  considerable 
vacuity,  which  is  filled  with  a  fetid  acrid  liquor,  and  which 
communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  body  by  a  particular 
aperture.  How,"  asks  Cuvier,  "  is  this  vacuity  produced  ?  and, 
above  all,  how  is  it  removed  upon  the  formation  of  each  new 
stratum,  if  the  arterial  and  absorbent  vessels  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  centre  of  the  strata,  to  regulate  its  position,  and  to 
remove^  from  time  to  time,  the  particles  of  tfie  shell  ?  **  +  In 
answer  to  this  I  would  reply,  that  the  connection  between 
the  shell  and  the  cloak  of  the  muscle,  although  so  very  close 
that  some  degree  of  force  is  requisite  to  separate  them,  is 
nevertheless  one  only  of  contact,  as  I  infer  from  the  circum- 

*  Phil,  of  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 
f  Comp.  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  119.  trans. 
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stance  of  its  beinff  dissolved  by  boiling  a  process  not  likely 
to  destroy  a  va^piar  conununication.  The  other  fact,  which, 
however,  is  anomalous,  being  peculiar  to  the  oyster,  I  cannot 
explain.  The  cavity  itself  is  (Ufficult  to  find,  and  escaped  my 
observation  in  some  attempts  made  to  discover  it ;  but  I  am 
informed,  by  a  very  skilful  anatomist,  that  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  shell,  at  the  edge.  The  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  body  of  the  fish  must  be  exceedingly 
minute,  perhaps  impervious,  for  no  oyster-eating  acquaintance 
of  mine  has  any  knowledge  of  the  fetid  fluid. 

I  should,  however,  have  led  you  into  error,  were  you,  firom 
these  remarks,  to  ponclude  that  there  is  no  closer  connection 
between  the  shell  and  its  inmate  than  between  the  mason  and 
the  house  he  ha3  bujlt  On  the  contrary,  the  connecticm 
between  them  is  inseparable  during  life,  but  it  is  made  merely 
through  the  mediupi  pf  muscles  wniicb  go  from  the  animal  to 
be  inserted  in  the  parietes  of  its  dwelling.  The  Mollusca  of 
bivalved  shells  are  in  this  manner  attached  by  one  or  two 
large  and  powerfiil  muscles;  called,  sometimes,  transverse,  be- 
cause, passing  through  the  body,  thev  are  insert^  into  both 
valves  at  opposite  points ;  and,  sometimes,  adductors,  because 
their  office  is  to  close  the  valves  and  keep  them  so ;  and  the 
astonishing  force  with  which  they  act  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
extreme  cufficulty  of  opening  those  of  an  oyster.  In  simple 
conical  univalves,  as  the  limpet  (Patella  Lin.\  the  body  "  is 
fastened  to  the  circumference  of  the  shell  bv  a  ring  of  fibres, 
which  are  att£uched  all  round  the  shell,  and  wbich,  amr  piercing 
the  outward  covering  or  cloak,  are  inserted  in  the  edges  of 
the  foot,  and  interlaced  with  its  circular  fibres.  Anteriorly  they 
leave  a  free  space  for  the  passage  of  the  head.  This  muscle,  by 
its  contractions,  brings  the  fi>ot  and  the  shell  closer  together, 
and  compresses  the  body ;  on  relaxing,  it  allows  the  sheu  to  be 
raised  up  by  the  elasticity  of  the  body.'*  The  snails  of  spiral 
shells  are  bound  to  them  by  two  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  pillar,  and,  having  penetrated  the  body  below  its  spiral 
part,  run  forward  under  the  stomach,  and  spread  their  fibres 
in  several  slipjs,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  muscles  pro- 
per to  the  foot,  the  substance  of  which  they  enter.  It  is  ob* 
vious  from  this  direction,  that,  on  their  contraction,  the  body 
of  the  snail  must  be  drawn  within  the  shell.  When  it  wishes 
to  reissue,  the  head  and  foot  are  for^ced  out  by  circular  fibreSf 
which  surround  the  body  immediately  above  the  foot.* 

Having  yoked  them  to  their  shdls,  I  will  next  direct  your 
attention  to  the  locomotion  of  the  various  tribes ;  b^  it  may  be 

*  These  particularB  are  from  Cuvier's  Comp.  Anatoioy. 
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necessary,  previously  to  entering  on  the  details,  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  on  the  general  structure  of  the  moving  powers. 
Like  the  muscles  of  superior  animals,  these  are  composed  of 
parallel  fibres,  but  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  soft  and  jelly- 
like, and  rather  loosely  connected ;  for  the  cellular  substance, 
which  binds  together  those  of  red-blooded  animals,  is  here 
very  generally  wanting*  They  have,  apparently,  no  tendons, 
but  this  is,  according  to  Cuvier,  owing  to  the  colour  being 
the  same  in  the  tendinous  and  the  fleshy  parts.  The  fibres 
are,  in  general,  closely  and  inextricably  interlaced,  the  inser- 
tions being  lost  in  one  another,  or  in  the  skin  under  which 
they  lie,  and  from  which,  indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them  by  any  definite  line.  Chemically  they  consist  of 
fibrine,  but  the  medium  which  cements  them  to  the  shell 
appears  to  be  gelatinous,  for  it  is  loosened  and  detached  by 
maceration  and  boiling,  operations  which  have  an  opposite 
effect  on  fibrine. 

Molluscous  animals  are  either  erratic  or  permanently  sta- 
tionary. The  former,  according  to  the  different  modes  of 
their  progression,  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes ;  viz. 
those  which  swim,  those  which  creep  in  an  even  continuous 
manner,  and  those  which  drag  themselves  forward  at  inter- 
rupted intervals. 

The  Cephalopodous  MoUiisca,  or  cuttle-fish,  belong  to  the 
first  class.  These  singular -animals  swim  at  freedom  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  moving  by  sudden  and  irregular  jerks,  the 
body  being  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  head 
directed  downwards  and  backwards.  Some  species  have  a 
fleshy  muscular  fin  on  each  side,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
accomplish  these  apparently  inconvenient  motions;  but  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  them  are  finless,  aiid  vet  can  swim 
with  perhaps  little  less  agility.  Lamarck,  indeed,  denies  this, 
and  says  that  these  can  only  trail  themselves  along  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  the  suckers,  which  are  so  beautifully  arranged 
along  the  internal  edge  of  their  tentacuW  arms.*  This  is 
probably  their  usual  mode  of  proceeding;  that  it  is  not  their 
only  one,  we  have  the  positive  afiirmation  of  other  observers. 
Thus  Cuvier  tells  us  that  die  Octopi  are  excellent  swimmers, 
and  move  in  the  water  with  rapidity  f ;  and  Dr.  Grant,  when 
describing  an  individual  of  the  same  genus  which  he  had  pre- 
served in  sea-water,  says,  ^^  The  animal  swam  several  times 
hurriedly  across  the  basin,  always  with  its  posterior  extremity 
forward,  by  repeatedly  striking  forward  the  whole  of  its  weo- 

*  Hist.  Nat.  des  An.  sans  Vert.,  vii.  583.  and  656. 
+  Cuvier*8  Memoires,  L  p.  3. 
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bed  arms  at  the  same  instant."  *  Mr.  Cranch  likewise  informs 
us,  that  the  parasitical  and  finless  Oc^thoe  swim  freely  when 
out  of  their  shell,  having,  as  he  adds,  all  the  actions  of  the 
common  Oct^us  of  our  seas.  These  quotations,  we  pre- 
sume, will  be  deemed  conclusive ;  and,  from  the  first,  we  learn 
by  what  organs  they  swim.  It  is  by  means  of  the  tentacula 
just  mentioned ;  long  tapered  organs,  which  encircle  the  head 
as  with  a  crown,  are  capable  of  being  inflected  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  in  this  tribe,  are  edged  with  a  web-like  membrane, 
serving  to  unite  them  all  together  towards  their  origins. 
Desmarest  has  observed  the  Octop^dise  to  have  another  mode 
of  progression,  and  one  very  unusual  amongst  animals ;  viz. 
by  romng  over  upon  themselves  with  great  velocity,  and 
without  fixing  themselves  by  their  tentacula.  f 

Some  t  of  this  tribe,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  take  possession 
of  the  shell  of  the  paper  nautilus  (Argonaiita  AVgo),  and  make 
it  their  boat;  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted  by  its 

lightness  and  navicular 
form.  It  is  said  that 
the  5epia  lays  over 
each  side  of  die  shell 
three  of  its  tentacula, 
which  it  uses  for  oars, 
and  raises  up  other  two 
dilated  at  their  ends 
by  a  thin  oval  mem- 
brane, which  fancy  may 
compare  to  a  sail,  and 
which  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  one.  Having 
by  a  process  yet  unexplained,  risen  to  the  surface,  this  pirate 
sailor  thus  plies  his  vessel  with  oar  and  sail ;  but  ever  timorous 
as  a  guilty  thing,  he  shrinks  within  on  the  least  alarm,  and 
sinks  again  into  his  port,  the  deep.  (^.  129.) 

**  Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind, 
Keel  upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  naif  her  horn  is  fiird ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  Httle  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail, 

♦  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  xvJ.  313. 
j*  Blainville,  Man.  de  Malacologie,  p.  149. 

I  Bosc  says  that  more  than  one  species  occupy  the  thdOi  of  the  Argo- 
nauta  A^rgo.    Hitt,  Nat,  da  Fen.,  i.  p.  50. 
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And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light."  * 

Such  is  the  uniform  account  handed  down  to  us  by  natu- 
ralists and  poets  from  a  very  early  period ;  nor  need  you 
scruple  to  adopt  the  wondernil  tale.  It  is  true  that  ^^  there 
are  not  wanting  plain  matter-of-fact  naturalists  who  deny  that 
the  animal  sails  at  all  f ; "  but  this  unbelief  savours  of  over- 
scepticism,  or  has  perhaps  no  better  foundation  than  a  verbal 
quibble.  The  story  is  told  by  several,  who  appear  to  have 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact  J,  and  it  is,  in  every  particular, 
conformable  to  the  structure  of  the  creature.  It  has  six  ten- 
tacula  tapered  to  a  point,  and  it  has  two  with  a  dilated  mem- 
brane at  their  tips ;  and  does  it  seem  improbable,  as  authors 
tell  us,  that  these  are  held  in  different  attitudes,  and  are  fitted 
for  different  purposes,  while  the  cuttle  pursues  its  vagrant 
course  ?  Literally,  though  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved, 
the  breeze  may  not  fill  the  sails  ana  become  the  moving 
power ;  yet  to  say  that  the  parasite  of  the  Argonadta  sails  is 
scarcely  speaking  in  a  metaphor. 

The  Heteropode  and  Pteropode  MoUiisca  are  likewise  all 
denizens  of  the  ocean,  in  whose  wide  waters  they  move  by 
swimming,  or  by  calmly  floating  with  the  current.  They 
have  no  loot  wherewith  to  creep,  and  they  have  no  arms  to 
drag  themselves.  The  former  are  furnished  with  fins,  variable 
in  number  and  position  according  to  the  species ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  always  two,  one  beins  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  By  an  undulatory  or  napping  motion  of  these  organs, 
thev  move  on  at  a  slow  rate,  and  in  a  reversed  position,  some 
in  tiieir  progress  alternately  dipping  below,  and  reascending  to 
the  surface.  The  whole  of  them,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  are 
capable  of  varying  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  rise  or  sink  in  me  water  as  circumstances  may  require. 
In  calm  weather,  they  will  frequently  ascend  and  float  on  the 
sturface  in  immense  shoals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Clio  borealis 
and  Limaclna  heliciMis  of  the  Arctic  seas  ;  Uttle  snails  which 
I  should  have  introduced  to  your  notice  earlier,  as  furnishing 
the  whale  a  great  part  of  its  sustenance.  In  swimming, 
according  to  the  intelligent  navigator  Scoresby,   the  Clio 

*  Montgomery's  Pelican  Island,  canto  L 

j*  Zool.  Journal,  iv.  58. 

j:  In  his  Account  of  an  ExpedUum  to  Surinam  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1.),  Stedman  has 
^ven  a  description  of  the  Arsonauta,  concerning  the  accuracy  o£  which  I 
would  wish  to  warn  the  reader.  He  seems  to  have  observed  the  ZTolo- 
th^ria  Ph^salis  (^ which  is  not  a  molluscous  animal),  and  mixed  up  the  de- 
scription of  it  with  what  he  had  read  or  heard  of  the  Argonauta. 
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**  brings  the  tips  of  its  fins  almost  into  con- 
tact, first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other."  * 
(>%.  ISO.) 

Of  the  Gasteropodnus  MoUusca,  which  em- 
brace all  the  slug-like  species,  and  nearly  all 
those  covered  with  a  univalve  shell,  a  very 
few  only  can  be  said  properly  to  swim.  One  of  them,  the 
Glaucus  Forsteri,  swims  on  the  snr&ce  with  a  rapidity  un- 
exampled in  the  class  ;  and  the  curious  Tethy^  can  swim 
very  well  by  means  of  the  large  semicircular  expansion  of 
its  cloak,  which  rises  like  a  tippet  above  the  neck.  But 
these  are  exceptions,  for  almost  all  are  doomed  to  crawl  upon 
the  belly,  at  a  pace  proverbially  slow.  The  inferior  surbce 
of  the  body  is  formed  into  an  oval  or  oblong  disk,  of  a  firm 
texture,  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  run,  some  in  a 
transverse,  and  some  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  but  so  closely 
interwoven,  as  not  to  be  separable  into  distinct  layers.  This 
foot,  as  it  is  called,  is  susceptible  of  being  lengthened  and 
shortened ;  and  by  undulatory  motions  propagated  along  its 
surface,  resembling,  to  use  the  apt  comparison  of  Swammer- 
dam,  ^^  the  waves  and  billows  of  the  sea,"  the  Gasteropode 
moves  forward  in  a  continuous  manner,  marking  its  track,  in 
the  land  species,  with  a  silver  line  of  concrete  slime  exuded 
to  smooth  the  asperities  of  the  road.t  You  cannot  fisdl  to 
have  noticed  the  snail  in  its  pilgrimage;  and  the  aquatic 
tribes  progress  in  precisely  the  same  way,  whether  they  slowly 
traverse  the  floor  of  ocean,  or  climb  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
rock,  or  stray  amongst  their  groves  of  sea-weed  and  coraL 
To  their  progress  the  shell,  one  would  imagine,  must  prove 
a  serious  obstacle,  both  by  its  occasional  size  and  weight.  A 
fine  specimen  of  the  C&ssis  tuber5sa,  in  my  cabinet,  measures 
fiilly  10  in.  in  length,  and  upwards  of  8  in.  in  breadth ; 
another  of  5tr6mbus  glgas  is  nearly  1  ft.  in  length.  He 
weight  of  the  former  is  4  lbs.  2  oz.,  that  of  the  latter  4  lbs. 

*  Account  of  the  Arcdc  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 

f  This  is  the  usual  account,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Mam,  it  is  erroneous: 
the  muscular  motions,  instead  of  bang  from  head  to  tail,  being  propagatecf 
in  the  contrary  direction ;  so  that  the  animal's  motion  cannot  be  caused  by 
impulses  in  the  direction  of  its  progress.  He  gives  tw-o  conjectures  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  animaJ's  motion;  namely,  1st,  that  the  body  is  moved  for- 
ward by  the  retromissive  discharge  of  slime,  which,  being  emitted  simul- 
taneously from  every  part  of  the  under  sur&ce,  he  conceives,  majr  exercise 
a  force  adequate  to  the  propelling  of  the  animal ;  or,  2dly,  from  its  power 
of  forming  its  lower  surface  mto  segments  of  circles  along  the  whole  of  its 
length ;  and  thus,  by  assuming  a  vertical  vermicular  action  on  the  plane  of 
the  sustaining  surface,  impelling  the  body  forward  by  alternate  contractiofii 
and  expansion.  As  dry  air  deprives  the  animal  of  motion,  Mr.  Main  is 
incluied  to  consider  the  first  surmise  the  more  probable.  See  Zooi,  Jornn^ 
iiL  599. 
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9  oz, ;  yet  die  snail  creeps  under  this  load  at  apparent  ease. 
Those  which,  like  the  Helices  and  TVochi,  have  conical 
shells  flattened  at  the  base  carry  them  upright;  but  when 
the  shell  is  fusiform,  or  turreted,  it  is  trailed  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  position,  with  the  point  always  directed  back- 
wards. The  Cypr^V,  when  they  walk,  cover  their  shell 
with  the  lateral  lobes  of  their  cloak,  which  are  very  often 
beautifully  and  vividly  marked  with  various  colours;  and 
many  other  MolKisca  cover  their  shells  more  or  less  com- 
pletely with  similar  expansions.  But  the  Pleur6toma  is  the 
most  singular  of  all  in  this  respect.  According  to  Argen- 
ville,  when  this  Molliisca  creeps,  it  elevates  and  sustains  its 
shell  and  doak  upon  a  rather  long  peduncle  or  stalk,  which 
rises  vertically  from  the  back.  In  consequence  of  this  remark- 
able position  of  the  shell,  the  animal  tumbles  over  at  every 
impediment;  but  it  heeds  not,  quietly  resumes  its  proper 
attitude,  and  pursues  the  road.* 

All  Gasteropodes  are  not  confined,  however,  to  crawl  on 
the  solid  bottom :  many  of  them  can  ascend  to  the  surface, 
and  make  the  waters  a  liquid  pavement,  alon^  which  they 
creep,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  on  land,  with  the  differ- 
ence only  of  having  tiieir  body  and  shell  in  a  reversed  position. 
I  have  observed  the  once  terrible  Aphasia  depilans  crossing 
pools  on  our  shore  in  this  way ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  marine  naked  Mollusca  possess  this  faculty. 
When  I  have  confined  a  number  of  the  minute  Tdrbines, 
so  common  on  our  coasts,  in  a  glass  of  sea  water,  some  have 
very  soon  suspended  themselves  from  the  surface ;  but  it  is 
the  freshwater  snails  (Molliisca  pulmonifera)  which  exhibit 
131  jf        ^^  ^^^  unremarkable  mode 

of  progression  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  On  a  sum- 
mer's day  any  one  may  see 
the  Lymns^as  (Jig.  ISl.)  and 
Planorbes  thus  traversing 
the  surface  of  ponds  and  ditches  in  an  easy  undulating  line  f, 
or  suspended  Uiere  in  luxurious  repose,  perhaps  — 

*  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert*,  yiL  90.  If  a  molluscous  animal  be  touched 
during  progression,  it  immediately,  as  it  is  well  known,  shrinks  and  stops  for 
a  time :  but  a  terrestrial  species  (HelicoHmax  Lam^irckti)  aflfords  an  excep- 
tion ;  for,  **  if  disturbed  or  irritated,  it  only  crawls  the  fester ;  and,  if  at  rest 
and  contracted,  it  directly  puts  itself  in  motion  on  being  touched  or  dis- 
turbed." —  Lotve  in  ZooL  Journal^  iv.  S42. 

f  Muller  says  Uiat  in  this  porition  no  motion  of  the  foot  is  perceptible. 
**  In  fluviatilibus  nulla  cniidem  undulado  percipitur  |  ope  tamen  occults 
rotationis  vei  ignoto  mechanismo  nee  lentius,  quam  terrestres,  progrediun- 
tur.'*  (Hist.  Verm,  ii.  pref.  xx.)    <<  In  freshwater  snails  there  is  no  percep- 
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**  To  taste  the  freahness  of  heaven's  breath,  and  feel 
That  light  is  pleasant,  and  the  sunbeam  warm." 

When  thus  suspended  they  will  sometimes  relax  their  hold 
and  drop  at  once  to  the  bottom,  from  which,  in  general,  they 
emerge  by  crawling  up  some  solid  body :  but  occasionally  I 
have  seen  them  rise  up  direct  through  the  water ;  a  fact  I  can 
explain  only  by  supposing  that  they  have  the  power  of  com- 
pressing, in  the  first  instance,  the  air  in  their  pulmonary 
cavity,  and  of  again  allowing  it  to  expand  and  dilate  so  as  to 
render  the  body  lighter  than  the  medium  in  which  they  live. 

One  pretty  lacustrine  species,  the  Physa  fontinUis,  can  let 
itself  down  gradually  by  means  of  a  thread  affixed  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  * ;  a  manner  of  proceeding  which  finds  an 
analogy  only  in  some  land  slugs,  which  have  been  observed 
to  spin  a  line  of  the  glutinous  secretion  from  their  skin,  and 
thus  let  themselves  down  from  trees  and  over  precipices. 

I  have  said  that  many  freshwater  Mollusca  occasionally 
float  at  ease,  but  there  is  a  marine  genus  to  which  this  is 
habitual,  nor  does  it  seem  certain  that  it  can  change  its  place 
in  any  other  way.  This  genus  is  the  lanthina,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  spongy  organ,  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
foot,  and  composed  of  little  vesicles,  apparently  filled  with 
air  f ,  floats  without  any  exertion,  and  probably  directs  its 
course  by  means  of  a  small  membrahe,  which  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  foot,  a  little  above  its  edge.  The  common 
species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
has  sometimes  been  driven  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  of 
Wales,  no  willing  visitant,  you  may  believe,  of  these  northern 
climes,  yet  treated  by  British  naturalists  as  a  native  of  them. 
As  the  animal  is  really  one  of  much  interest,  I  will  transcribe 
fbryou  what  Brown  says  of  it  in  his  Account  of  Jamaica :  — 
**  Tne  creature  probably  passes  the  greatest  part  of  life  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  rises  sometimes  to  the  surface,  and  to 
do  so,  it  is  obliged,  piscium  more  [after  the  manner  of  fishes], 
to  distend  an  air-bladder;  which,  however,  is  formed  only  for 
the  present  occasion,  and  made  of  tough  viscid  slime,  swelled 


tible  undulation ;  but  their  progression,  by  means  of  some  concealed  rotation 
or  unknown  mechanism,  is  not  more  slow  than  that  of  land  snails." 

*  Montagu,  Test.  Brit.  p.  227. 

\  Cuvier  thinks  that  this  organ  bears  some  analogy  to  the  opercula  of 
other  univalves,  and  that  it  may  be  a  vestige  of  an  operculum  which  has 
undergone  such  modifications  in  its  form  and  structure  as  we  fitsquently 
observe  in  the  productions  of  nature.  (Sowerb^t  Genera,  No.  v.)  1  con- 
sider this  as  an  example  of  those  false  analogies  or  affinities  which  so  much 
abound  in  modem  works  on  natural  history,  and  which  seem  got  up  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  prop  a  favourite  theory. 
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into  a  vesicular  transparent  mass,  that  sticks  to  the  head  of 
the  animal,  at  the  opening  of  the  shell.  This  raises  and  sus- 
tains it  while  it  pleases  to  continue  on  the  surface ;  but  when 
it  wants  to  return,  it  throws  off  its  bladder,  and  sinks.  I  have 
taken  up  many  of  these  insects  alive,  with  the  bladder  yet 
affixed  to  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  and  still  preserve  some 
with  it  on  in  spirits.  I  have  also  observed  many  of  the  vesi- 
cula  themselves  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
about  that  place,  which  induced  me  to  think  they  were  thrown 
off  as  the  creature  retired." 

The  MoUiisca  with  bivalve  shells  can  none  of  them, 
according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  float  on  the  water,  neither  can  any 
of  them  swim ;  but  many  have  the  power  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  by  means  of  a  muscular  foot,  which  they 
protrude  and  retract  at  will.  This  organ  varies  in  form  in 
the  different  genera;  but  in  the  locomotive  tribes  it  is  in 
general  of  an  oblong  shape,  often  with  a  bend  in  the  middle, 
and  more  or  less  compressed.  It  is  of  «  firm  semi-cartila- 
ginous texture,  composed  of  interlaced  fibres,  and  drawn 
inwards,  or  exserted  by  other  muscles,  which  run  towards 
different  points  of  the  shell  where  they  are  inserted.  Its  length 
is  often  surprising.  I  have  seen  a  small  individual  of  the 
Modiola  discrepans  put  forth  a  foot  at  least  six  times  longer 
than  the  shell,  which,  nevertheless,  when  not  in  action,  was 
so  neatly  folded  up  and  contracted  within  it  that  no  part  was 
visible. 

Bivalve  Mollusca  proceed  at  a  rate  even  slower  than  that 
of  any  snail,  and,  perhaps,  seldom  attempt  the  exercise,  un- 
less driven  by  some  urgent  want.  One  species  only  (Psam- 
m6bia  aur&ntia  Lamar.)  is  certainly  known  to  creep  like  the 
Gasteropodes,  although,  from  the  structure  of  the  foot,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  some  A'rcae  likewise  do  so.*  The  rest, 
when  bent  on  change,  leisurely  protrude  the  motive  organ, 
extend  it  to  the  utmost,  apply  it  with  hesitation  and  care  to  a 
solid  surface,  and  then,  by  contracting  it,  as  with  a  painftd 
effort,  they  drag  on  the  body  and  its  testaceous  envelope. 
Now  the  foot  is  again  extended  in  the  same  cautious  manner, 
and  the  shell  again  dragged  forward  to  the  point  of  fixture. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  the  C^clas,  an  inha- 
bitant of  our  ponds,  and  some  of  the  lesser  bivalves  which 
inhabit  our  shores,  move  along ;  and,  I  presume,  it  is  in  a 
similar  manner  that  the  other  and  larger  species  proceed; 
though  I  am  aware  that  a  somewhat  different  and  compli- 
cated mode  of  progression  has  been  attributed  to  the  fresh- 

*  Blainville,  ut  sup.  cit.  p.  151. 
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water  muscles,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am,  however,  by 
no  means  satisfied.*  The  scallops  (Pecten),  it  has  been 
asserted,  can  even  leap  by  first  opening  their  valves  to  the 
utmost,  and  then  closing  them  by  a  strong  and  sudden  efibrt. 
When  deserted  by  the  tide  on  any  occasion,  they  will  tumble 
forward  in  this  way  until  they  have  regained  the  water.  Nay, 
some  popular  writers  repeat  a  story  from  the  ancients  that 
these  scallops  can  rise  up  from  their  beds  in  the  deep,  and 
navigate  the  surface,  having  one  valve  raised  and  exposed 
with  its  concavity  to  the  breeze,  while  the  other  remains 
under  the  water,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  an  anchor,  by 
steadying  the  animal,  and  preventing  its  being  overset ;  but 
this  part  of  their  history  you  may  safely  reject. 

Tliere  is  lastly  an  order  of  rather  doubtml  Mollusca  which 
have  no  shell,  but  merely  a  coriaceous  membrane  for  their 
envelope,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  been  named  Mol- 
Idsca  tunicita  by  modem  naturalists.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  are  fixed  animals,  but  some  of  them  swim 
in  and  on  tlie  ocean ;  not,  however,  by  the  aid  of  any  particu- 
lar organ,  but  by  partial  contractions  of  their  cloak.  The 
iS^lpse  are  examples  of  this  tribe,  of  which  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  same  species  will  cohere  together  by 
minute  suckers  which  garnish  their  sides,  and  form  floating 
chains,  more  obvious,  it  may  be,  in  the  night  season  than  dur- 
ing the  day,  from  the  phosphorescent  light  they  diffuse.  The 
Pyros6mffi  {Jig.  132.)  are  a  still  more  singular  family  of  the 


same  order.  Each  seeming  individual  of  this  genus  is,  in  fact, 
a  numerous  colony  of  little  M olliisca,  each  in  its  own  cell,  dis- 
tinct, yet  inseparably  connected  with  its  fellows.  Collected  into 
the  figure  of  a  gelatinous  cylinder,  open  at  one  extremity  and 
closed  at  the  other,  and  roughened  externally  by  a  multitude 
of  tubercles  disposed  sometimes  in  rings  and  sometimes  irre- 
gularly, they  float  in  the  Australian  seas  like  stars  of  this 
lower  world,  shedding  around  them  a  halo  of  light,  brilliant 
indeed,  but  surpassed  in  beauty  by  those  other  colours  of  the 

♦  Smellie's  Phil,  of  Nat.  HiBtory,  i.  137. 
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creatures  which  it  serves  to  disclose ;  colours  which  come  and 
go  at  pleasure,  glorying,  as  it  were,  in  their  subtle  changes, 
passing  rapidly  from  a  lively  red  to  aurora,  to  orange,  to  green, 
and  to  azure  blue ;  a  magic  scene,  compelling  more  than  the 
admiration  of  every  beholder.  "  O  Lord!  how  manifold 
are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 

Note.  — -  In  this,  and  in  a  preceding  letter,  I  have  charac- 
terised the  iSfepia,  usually  found  in  the  shell  of  the  Argona(ita 
A^go,  as  a  parasite ;  but  m  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  I  find  it  stated  that  the  opposite  opi- 
nion has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Professor  Stefano  delle 
Chiage  of  Naples,  who  has  an  engraving  which  exhibits  **  in 
embryo,  within  the  ovum,  the  inimments  of  the  shell  in  which 
the  animal  lives."  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  I  am 
still  sceptical  on  this  point ;  but  I  vrill  here  state,  in  the  shortest 
manner,  the  arguments  for  both  opinions. 

Parasitical.  Non-parasitical. 

1.  The  iS^^ia  has  no  organic  or  1.  The  SeplsL  is  connected  to  the 
muscular  connection  with  the  shell,  shell  by  a  ligament.    Bkmchard. 
Arittotley  Cntnchy  PoH, 

2.  More  than  one  species  of  Se^  2.  No  animal  but  the  iS<epia  has 
pia  inhabit  the  same  species  of  ^ver  been  found  in  the  shell  which 
shell.    Bote,  is  common. 

3.  The  outward  markings  of  the  3.  The  animal,  wheiv  fresh,  pre- 
animal  do  not  correspond  with  the  sents  upon  its  cloak  the  exact  form 
sculpture  of  the  shell.    BkanvUle,  of  the  shell,  and  the  impressions  of 

the  grooves  and  tubercles  with  which 
it  is  ornamented.    Feruuac, 

4.  The  ovum  contams  no  trace  4.  The  construction  of  the  shell 
of  a  shell  (Bauer,  Boget) ;  nor  is  it  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  organ- 
contained  m  a  chambered  nidus,  isation  of  its  inhabitant.  Feruuac, 
Home,  Blanchardy  Cuvier, 

The  ovum  contains  the  shell  in 
embryo.  Duvemey,  PoU,  Bkmchard. 

The  evidence  is  so  contradictory  that  there  seems  no  alter- 
native but  to  conclude  that  the  shell  has  been  formed  by  one 
Cephalopode,  its  proper  inhabitant;  and  is  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  another  Cephalopode,  its  parasitical  tenant. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

G.J, 


Art.  X.    Farther  lUustraHon  of  Observaiians  on  Vessels  made  of 
the  F(q>yrus.    By  John  Hogg,  Esq.  A.M.  F.L.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
On  perusing  Captain  Robert  Mignan's  IVavels  in  Chaldaa 
I  was  struck  with  his  descriptions  of  several  kinds  of  vessels, 


&S6  Ofi  Vessels  made  of  the  l?apyrus. 

which  are  at  present  used  in  that  country ;  and  as  they  do 
so  exactly  illustrate  parts  of  my  former  paper  on  vessels 
made  of  the  JPapyrus  (Vol.11,  p.  324—332.),  I  b^  to  submit 
the  following  passages  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  your 
Magazine :  —  Captain  Mignan  relates  (p.  23.),  that,  in  passing 
through  an  Arab  encampment,  "  parties  of  both  sexes  were 
crossing  the  stream  (Tigris)  in  a  state  of  nudity,  upon  a  stra- 
tum of  rush,  which  is  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
^  vesseb  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters '  alluded  to  by  Isaiah 
in  chap,  xviii.  v.  2." 

Now  this  stratum  of  rush  is  identical  with  the  sort  of 
bundle  of  reeds,  or  faisceau  de  paille,  described  by  Denon, 
and  figured  (Vol.  II.  p.  328.  fig.  89.),  and  is  most  probably 
formed  of  the  same  species  of  plant,  the  paper  reed  or  rush 
(Cjrp^rus  jPapyrus  Lin*).  It  is  used  by  the  Arab  in  Chaldasa 
after  the  same  manner  as  by  the  inhabitant  of  Upper  Egypt. 

We  may  refer  to  E.  (p.  242.)  for  a  copious  and  interesting 

note  on  the  kelek,  or  leather  rafl;,  of  Assyria,  where  are 

.  described  three  other  kinds  of  barks,  dijSerently  constructed, 

and  covered  with  bitumen,  and  which  are  constantly  in  use  on 

the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  same  author  notices  (p.  55.)  the  round  wicker-baskets, 
called  in  Arabic  kooffah^  and  represented  in  a  diagram  (p.  56*). 
They  are  daubed  over  with  naphtha,  and  are  common  on  the 
Euphrates.  Herodotus  has  mentioned  them  in  his  account  of 
Babylon  (Clio,  c.  194.);  and  they  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  since  he  visited  that  country.  On  the  Tigris,  near 
Bagdad,  he  further  remarks  (p.  54.) :  **  We  passed  a  fleet  of 
boats  laden  with  wood.  These  vessels  are  of,  a  most  singular 
construction,  being  put  together  with  reeds  and  willow,  thickly, 
coated  with  bitumen :  the  prow  is  the  broadest  part  of  th.e 
boat,  being  extremely  bluff,  and  the  whole  as  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  as  possible."  A  neatly  executed  wood-cut  (p.  55.) 
gives  a  view  of  two  of  these  Bagdad  wood-boats,  which  are 
two-prowed  and  crescent-shaped,  and  most  remarkably  re- 
semble in  their  form  the  ancient  canoe  figured  VoL  II, 
p.  329.  fig.  92. 

I  will  now  only  remark,  since  these  vessels  are  common  at 
the  present  day,  as  well  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  are  of  the  like  shape,  and  built  with  the  same  materials  as 
in  the  days  of  the  sacred  and  heathen  writers,  that  the  same 
sorts  of  boats  and  rafts  or  floats  are  commonly  used  on  all 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  of  Northern  Africa,  Arabia, 
Judaea,  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea,  Babylonia, 
and  even  of  a  great  portion  of  the  East.     And,  moreover, 
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they  may  be  truly  accounted  the  most  ancient  vessels  in  the 
world,  because  their  forms,  and  materials,  and  equipments, 
have  remained  unaltered  since  the  times  of  the  earliest  histo- 
rians. Yours,  &c. 
Jufy  31.  1830.  John  Hoog. 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Specific  Identity  ijf  AnagdlUs  arv6nsis  and 
cartdecu  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sir, 
Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  most  excellent  British  FlorOj  still 
keeps  the  ^nag^llis  caerulea  distinct  from  the  A.  arv^nsis ;  and 
perhaps  the  difference  pointed  out  by  hun  in  the  shape  of  the 
petals  fully  justifies  him  for  so  doing  in  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  r^ulate  the  limit* 
ation  of  species.  I  received  last  year,  from  the  Reverend  E. 
Wilson,    some  specimens  and   seeds  of  ^ag^is  caeri^lea 

Sathered  in  Yorkshire.  From  these  seeds  I  have  raised  a 
ozen  plants,  nine  of  which  have  blue  flowers,  and  three  have 
red.  Hence  it  should  seem  that  in  future  ^nag^lis  caerillea 
must  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  A.  arv^nsis.  I  conclude, 
firom  the  above  fact,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  which 
disposes  the  petals  of  this  species  to  assume  a  blue  colour, 
this  likewise  disposes  them  to  become  notched  or  toothed  at 
the  margin,  as  Dr.  Hooker  has  universally  observed  them  to 
be.  Though  we  cannot  say  the  following  law  is  certain  in 
botany,  yet  it  seems  to  me  very  likely  to  be  true,  viz.  "  That 
if  a  change  takes  place  in  one  of  the  organs  of  a  plant,  a  simul- 
taneous change  may  be  expected  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  or- 
gans considered  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  organs.^  For 
mstance,  considering  the  calyx  and  corolla  to  be  modifications 
of  the  leaf,  when  we  see  the  leaf  of  the  cowslip  differing  firom 
that  of  the  primrose,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Uiat 
the  calyx  and  corolla  should  differ  also,  though  these  plants 
be  not  distinct  species,  as  I  showed  in  my  communication  to 
the  last  Number  of  your  Magazine. 

I  have  met  with  the  light  pink  variety  of  A.  arvensis  at 
Hicham,  Kent ;  and  the  gentleman  fi*om  whom  I  received  the 
seeds  of  the  blue  variety  mentioned  in  this  communication, 
sent  at  the  same  time,  and  firom  the  same  place,  some  seeds 
of  a  white  variety,  similar  to  that  received  by  Dr.  Hooker 
from  South  Wales.  From  these  seeds  I  have  raised  seven 
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phntsy  (Mie  of  wfakh  flowered  red^  aad  the  other  six  white, 
tinged  more  or  less  with  light  pink,  and  having  a  blight  pink 
eye.  I  wish  I  could,  persuade  some  of  your  correspondents 
to  try  similar  experiments,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  any  of  the  various  plants  which  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  as  to  leave  it  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  ought 
to  be  considered  distinct  species  or  mere  varieties  of  the  same. 
I  have  some  of  them  under  trial,  and  propose  sending  yon 
the  results  from  time  to  time ;  but,  as  accidents  are  unavoid- 
able, it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  see  them  confirmed  from 
different  quarters. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
Cambridge^  September  17.  1830.  J.  S.  Henslow. 


A&T.  XII.  Some  JRetnarks  t^pon  the  late  Winter  of  1829-Sq»  m4 
upon  the  genercd  Character  of  the  Weather  tohtch  preceded  and 
foOowed  iL    By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jen yns»  M. A.  FX.S.  ^ 

The  late  winter  having  been  more  severe  than  what  is 
usually  experienced  in  this  climate,  it  may  not  be  withotit  iib- 
Cerest,  or  without  some  benefit  to  the  science  of  meteoroUgy^ 
to  record  a  few  particulars  connected  with  its  commencemoit 
and  duration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  ^  wa6 
preceded  by  a  remarkably  wet  and  cold  summer.*  What  the 
exact  quantity  of  rain  was  which  fell  in  the  course  of  that  sea- 
son, I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  not  having  niade  any  re^kr 
measm^ment  of  it ;  but,  from  other  memoranda  which  1  piv^ 
served,  it  appears  that  at  Swaffham  Bulbeck,  in  Gambiidgi^ 
shire,  the  number  of  wet  days  which  occurred  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1829,  was  14>,S0,  Id, 
and  14  respectively.  The  mean  temperature,  calculated  f5tom 
dbe  observations  made,  in  most  instances  daily,  at  the  hoars 
of  9  A.  M.  and  8^  p.m.,  was,  for  June  60'4*>,  for  July  60*7*»,  fi>r 
August  5S'^^  and  for  September  53*4*^. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  summer  of  1828  was  iike»> 
wise  characterised  by  the  great  quantity  of  rain  whidi  fell  at 
intervals  more  or  less  throughout  the  season ;  but  in  that  in- 
stance the  bad  weather  was  observed  to  clear  off  in  a  great  niea- 

*  This  fact  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  some  observations  by  Mr. 
White,  who,  in  his  Huiory  of  Selbome^  mentions  two  or  three  instances  of 
long  and  severe  frosts  which  set  in  after  very  rainy  seasons.  (See  his  6ad 
Letter  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.) 
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liiire  towards  the  middle  of  September,  and  was  followed  by 
an  unprecedentedly  fine  and  mild  autumn,  which  continued^ 
with  scarcely  any  interruption  -by  frost,  quite  to  the  close  of 
the  year.*  It  was  far  otherwise  in  tlie  year  1829;  for  though j 
as  before,  the  fall  of  rain  somewhat  abated  in  the  mondis  of 
September  and  October,  y^t  the  weather,  considered  gene<^ 
rally  during  diose  months,  was  duU  ajjd  cheerless,  and  the 
mean  temperature  lower  than  had  been  experienced  for  seve- 
ral preceding  years.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  that,  oii 
the  7th  of  October,  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  were  seen  flying 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  being  earlier  than  I  ever  re- 
member to'  have  noticed  these  birds  before ;  and  it  was  on  the 
following  night  that  the  first  frost  occurred. 

Neither  did  the  weather  receive  any  sensible  improvement 
as  the  year  declined :  on  the  contrarj^,  the  temperature  in 
November  became  still  further  reduced,  and  winter  seemed 
approaching  by  unusually  rapid  strides.  Now  and  then  a 
mild  day  was  experienced ;  but  at  intervals,  especially  towards 
the  middle  of  the  month,  there  was  an  occurrence  of  sharp 
frost;  and  on  the  25th  this  was  accompanied  bj'  snow,  which 
-cane  on  in  the  night  previous,  and  fell  throuj^out  the  day ; 
«  brisk  wind  springing  up  at  die  same  time  from  the  norUi- 
fiesti  the  snow  was  considerably  drifted,  insomuch  that,  in 
someplaces^  the  roads  were  for  a  short  time  obstructed. 

The  beginning  of  December  was  somewhat  wai^mer  dl^aa 
.^die  preceding  month,  and  on  the  4th  a  good  deal  of  tain 
etei^  ^  but  on.the  6tli  the  weather  relapsed  very  much  into  its 
fcraner  state>  with  mostly  firost  at  night,  little  or  no  sun  during 
iihe  day,  and  the  wind  fixed  in  the  east.  On  the  1 1th  the 
wind  dbangedy  passing  from  the  east  to  the  south-east,  aj|>d 
thence,  through  the  south,  to  tlie  soutli-west.  Tliis  was 
followed  by  four  or  five  days  of  dense  fog,  which  came  on 
soon  afterwards,  and  hung  in  the  atmosphere  night  and  day 
together  with  scarcely  any  intermission ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  that  it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  this  fo^ 
efter  a  second  shift  of  the  \vind  back  to  the  north-east,  that 
the  weadier  first  assumed  that  more  determined  appearance 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  chanicterised.t  Indeed,  from  the 
night  of  the  15th  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  frost 

»  Throughout  the  month  of  December,  1828,  the  thermometer  at  Bot- 
tSsfaiam  (distant  half  a  mDe  from  Swaffham  Bulbeck)  was  in  no  one  instance 
during  the  day  (that  is  to  say,  between  sunrise  and  sunset)  below  the  freez- 
iag  point,  and,  till  the  26th,  was  not  below  40°  within  the  same  period. 

f  I  find,  by  referring  to  Howard's  Climate  of  London  (tab.  89.),  that  the 
severe  winter  of  1813-14  had  its  commencement,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
during  a  succession  of  thick  fogs  ;  and  in  another  part  of  that  essay  (tab.  1 15.}, 
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which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  that  month,  the 
greater  part  of  January  in  the  following  year,  and  on  to  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  February,  a  period,  on  the  whole, 
of  nearly  two  months. 

The  weather,  however,  during  all  this  time,  was  far  from 
being  equally  severe.  As  the  frost  itself  came  on  very  gra- 
dually, so  after  its  commencement  the  degree  of  cold  was  very 
Sadusdly  increased ;  and,  for  a  few  days,  the  range  of  iht 
ermometer  was  inconsiderable,  the  mercury  seldom  rising 
above,  nor  yet  falling  many  degrees  below,  the  freezing  point 
But  after  the  21st  the  cold  became  greater;  and  from  the 
2Sd  to  the  end  of  the  month,  during  which  interval  the  ther- 
mometer on  one  occasion  descended  to  15^,  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  only  26*2^.  Throughout  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  year,  snow  fell  more  or  less  nearly  every  day,  notwith- 
standing a  high  and  rising  barometer.  This  appeared,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  character  of  flying  storms  frx>m  the 
north-east. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  commencement  of  the  new  year 
was  characterised  by  more  snow,  which  continued  falling  at 
intervals  throughout  the  1st  of  January,  although  the  baro- 
meter, at  9  A.M.  on  that  day,  had  reached  the  imusual  eleva- 
tion of  80*61.  The  temperature,  however,  at  this  time  rose^ 
and  from  the  8d  to  the  8th,  with  the  exception  of  one  ni^t, 
there  was  a  slight  interruption  of  the  frost,  attended  at  inter- 
vals by  much  tog  and  mizzling  rain :  still  the  thermometer, 
during  that  period,  was  seldom  many  degi'ees  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  in  only  two  instances  as  high  as  40^.  These 
occurred  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  January,  both  of  which  were 
extremely  fine  days,  and  the  only  ones  at  all  pleasurable 
to  the  feelings  which  had  been  experienced  for  upwards  of 
three  weeks.  Indeed,  on  the  second  of  these  occa^ons,  we 
were  almost  induced,  from  the  promising  appearance  of  the 
sky,  to  anticipate  some  decided  change  of  weather ;  bat  our 
hopes  were  soon  at  an  end.  The  very  next  night  afler  the 
7th,  the  thermometer  fell  again  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  attended  by  more  snow ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  7th  of  Februaiy  there  was  scarcely  any  further  Tariatien 
in  the  weather  at  all,  it  being  marked  by  one  continued  suc- 
cession of  frost  and  snow,  with  keen  winds,  principally  fi'om 
the  east  and  north-east ;  or  when  no  snow,  by  alternations  of 
mist  and  sunshine.  But  though,  in  general  respects,  the  wea- 
ther presented  a  very  uniform  character  during  this  period. 


the  author  speaks  of  copious  mists  as  generally  accom[)anyiiig  the  setting  in 
of  long  frosts. 
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yet,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  cold  was  not  equally  severe 
the  whole  time.  For  the  first  nine  days,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  8th  to  the  1 6th  of  January  (both  days  inclusive),  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  24  hours  ranged  from  28°  to  33*5** ;  but 
on  the  17th  it  descended  to  25°,  and  on  the  18th  to  16°.* 
On  the  19th  it  was  likewise  as  low  as  20*5%  but  on  the 
20th  it  rose  again  to  32°;  and  thence  to  the  30th  the  cold 
somewhat  abated,  the  mean  temperature  seldom  descending 
much  below  the  freezing  point,  and  occasionally  rising  as  high 
as  34°  and  35°.  However,  on  the  31st,  the  frost  again  set  in 
with  increased  severity;  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  six 
first  days  in  February  was  only  20*6®. 

I  have  endeavoured  above  to  trace  the  principal  fluctuations 
of  the  mean  daily  temperature  during  the  continuance  of  this 
long  frost.  The  first  break  to  the  severe  weather  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  February,  when  a  decided  thaw  took  place,  attended 
by  much  wind  and  driving  rain  from  the  south;  yet,  afler  two 
or  three  days,  the  weather  showed  a  strong  disposition  to 
relapse  into  its  former  state,  and  a  full  fortnight  expired 
before  there  was  any  considerable  rise  of  the  thermometer ; 
which  instrument,  during  this  period,  was  seldom  higher 
than  40°,  often  not  so  high,  and  frequently  descended  in  the 
night  to  28^  and  25°.  It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  February 
that  any  thing  like  an  approach  to  spring  weather  was  expe- 
rienced. On  that  day,  however,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
the  wind  remaining  in  the  same  quarter  in  which  it  had  been 
for  the  four  previous  days,  the  thermometer  rose  to  55*5^  in 
the  shade,  being  more  man  10^  higher  than  it  had  stood  at 
any  time  before  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  year* 
This  sudden  increase  of  temperature  seemed  to  exert  consi- 
derable influence  over  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  world : 
a  few  plants  were  observed  in  flower ;  many  insects  came  on 
wing;  the  birds  resumed  their  song;  and,  more  especially, 
large  flocks  of  wild  geese,  none  of  which  had  been  noticed 
since  October,  1829,  were  seen  shifling  their  quarters  princi- 
pally in  the  direction  of  north  and  north-west.  Neither  was 
this  a  mere  temporary  change :  from  that  time  the  weather 
became  more  seasonable,  and,  especially  from  the  little  rain 

*  It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  during  this  severe  weather  a  brood  of  tipuli- 
deous  insects  (Trich6cera  hiemMis  Meig,)  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
and  were  noticed  abroad  in  considerable  numbers,  settling  upon  the  walls 
of  different  outbuildings,  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  the  pupa  state; 
and  though  they  did  not  offbr  to  take  wing  for  several  weeks,  yet  they 
readily  moved  their  quarters  when  disturbed ;  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  frost,  they  had  the  power  of  resisting  torpidity,  and  to  a 
d^ree  far  exceeding  any  other  insects. 
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ivliich  fell  during  the  following  month,  it  hsA  the  eflfect  of 
thoroii^hly  drying  the  country  of  its  snperabuodant  moisturey 
and  thereby  adapting  the  soil  for  the  important  purpose  of 
sowing. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  more  or  less 
covered  with  snow  throughout  the  whole  period  (though,  ex- 
cept where  drifted,  it  was  never  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
depth),  the  long  and  severe  frost  did  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  essential  injury  to  vegetation.  The  everffreens, 
however,  in  some  situations,  were  an  exception,  and  more 
especially  the  biiys,  laurustines,  and  laurels,  many  young 
plants  of  which  were  at  once  killed  to  the  ground,  whilst 
ethers  were  so  injured  as  to  give  litde  hope  of  their  final  r^ 
covery.  It  is  worth  noticing,  with  respect  to  the  laiirds  in 
particular,  since  it  confirms  an  observation  by  Mr.  White,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Selbome  ♦,  that  those  only  sufiered  to 
any  extent  which  had  been  planted  in  southern  aspeets;  mad 
this  was  so  remarkably  the  case,  that,  in  one  or  two  in«tancf» 
in  which  they  grew  on  the  north  side  of  the  border,  but  had 
overtopped  the  odier  dirubs,  the  uppermost  branches,  which 
firom  this  circmnstance  were  occasionally  exposed  to  the  fiili 
action  of  the  sun,  turned  of  a  dead  yellow,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  plant  remained  green.  Doubtless,  as  Ilfc.  White  observes^ 
this  is  owing  to  the  repeated  melting  and  fireezing  of  the  snow 
upon  the  surface  of  their  leaves,  to  which  the  plants  are^ 
under  such  circumstances  more  than  any  other,  necessarity 


is  also  remarkable  that  the  hard  winter  had  not  the  effect 

•^k®  u  ^^^^^^g  vegetation  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  which 

might  have  been  looked  for.  Of  course,  all  those  plants  which, 

«f  Tx?*"**?  seasons,  put  forth  their  flowers  during  the  Months 

ot  l>ecember  and  January,  or  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  Febmarji^ 

^  i^J!fu         ^nter  aconite  (Erfinthis   hiemJdis),   snowdrop 

{^knthuB  niv«is),  hepatica  {Hepktica  triloba),  furze  (fTlex 

/fluT't^^    ?*^^^     (Ct>rylus   ^vellkna),     stinking  heUebore 

t«weDorus  fcB  tidus),  spurge  hazel  (i^phne  Laureola),  and 

exnS^i^r^i^'  ^*^'   ^  ^^^  ^  season  as  that  we  have  lately 

fi^osr,^      '  remain  in  a  nearly  torpid  state  so  long  as  tbe 

^n  ^l!"T  ^'^^'^"e.     But  it  was  curious  to  oWve  how 

breakinruD    f  1^  T*"®  '^^  ^°^^^  immediately  after  the  first 

species,  whioK  "^  weather ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  other 

the  end  of  Feb  ^"^  ^"^  "^*  blow  till  March  or  towards 

flowering  ^vas  i^*^*^^'  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  time  of 

naarked.      The  same  may  also  be  said  with 


•8«»  hi.  6,st  and  62d  Letter. 


'8  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington. 


and  ike  Weaiier  which  pfvoeded  and/oOowed.        BM 

irespect  to  the  ieafing  of  trees.  At  Swaffhiim  Buttiedi)  the 
whitethorn  was  seen  in  leaf  by  the  20th  of  Mavch,  and  the 
iMrseehestnut  by  the  2Sd ;  it  bein^,  in  each  case,  only  fire 
days  later  than  in  the  season  following  the  unparalleled  mild 
winter  of  1  S2\^22 :  whilst  a  large  number  of  other  trees  began 
to  exhibit  their  foliage  towards  the  ^id  of  that  month  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next ;  many  of  which,  as  the  lime,  elm, 
birch,  beech,  and  hornbeam,  were  even  several  days  earlier 
kk  that  respect  than  the  same  trees  in  the  year  aboveHnie»- 
tiooed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  forward  state  of  vefle^ 
taition  was,  latterly,  m  a  sreat  measure  owing  to  the  unusufuly 
hot  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  last  week  in  Mardk 
•1^  former  part  of  that  month,  indeed,  may,  with  the  except- 
tion  (xf  a  very  few  days,  be  said  to  have  been  mild ;  but  upo« 
the  25di  the  thermometer  rose  to  60*',  and  from  that  time  td 
the  dOth  the  temperature  was,  perhaps,  higher  than  on  any 
six  consecutive  days  before  remembered  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  yean  I  regret  that  absence  from  home  prevented  me 
from  noticing  the  exact  maximum  degree  of  heat  on  the  26th 
and  27th ;  but  so  late  in  the  day  as  6  p.m.  I  found  the  ther^ 
Inometer,  on  each  occasion,  standing  in  the  shade  as  high  as 
67^;  and  on  the  two  following  days  the  same  instrument,  in 
a  situation  where  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  radiation, 
rose  to  «6^  and  69^  respectively.  On  the  dOth  it  fell  again  to 
€0\  The  weather  during  these  six  days  was  extremely  fine^ 
and  uniformly  followed  after  sunset  by  calm  bright  evenings^ 
Yt^uch  caused  at  night,  as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
a  considerable  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth# 
To  try  the  ext^it  of  this,  as  well  as  the  force  of  solar  radiation 
during  the  day,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  I  placed  a  small 
thermometer,  having  a  naked  bulb,  upon  short  grass,  in  a 
situation  where  it  was  fully  exposed  to  the  c^en  sky.  Bv 
7  o'clock  this  thermometer  hikd  fallen  to  40^,  and  by  9  o'clock 
to  88^,  having  the  bulb  and  stem  of  the  instrument  cov^^ed 
with  dew.  At  the  time  of  this  last  observation  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  was  4^9»5%  indicating  a  difference  of  1 1  -S^*  I 
a^in  examined  this  thermometer  at  6  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  when  I  found  it  standing  at  2(0%  and  firmly  held  to 
the  grass  by  hoar  frost ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  had 
likewise  fidlen  as  low  as  37^;  so  that  the  difference  betweea 
them,^  or  the  amount  of  terrestrial  radiation,  was  at  this  time 

•  Danid  states  the  maxiinum  force  of  terrestrial  radiation  ever  observed 
by  him  in  this  month  to  be  10  degrees.    (^Meteorological  Essayty  p.  230.) 
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reduced  to  7^.^  Of  oourie,  the  cold  produced  in  this  muMo^ 
W88  speedily  dissipated  after  the  appearaxice  of  the  sun  abo^e 
the  horizon ;  and  the  ensuing  day  proving  equally  fine  with 
those  that  had  preceded,  I  was  enabled  to  observe  the  utmost 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  which,  at  1  p.h.,  had  raised  to  the 
height  of  105^  the  same  thermometer  which  at  6  a*  m.  was  2^ 
below  the  freezing  point;  so  that  in  seven  hours  the  v^etatioD 
of  that  spot  experienced  a  range  of  ten^ierature  equallmg  75?. 
At  the  time  of  the  above  observation,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  69^i  indicating  the  force  of  solar  radiation  to  have 
been  42^. 

The  first  week  in  April  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
last  week  in  Mardh.  On  the  Sd  of  that  month,  being  only 
four  days  after  the  tenqierature  of  the  air  had  risen  to  69^, 
the  therm<Hueter  was  never  higher  than  34^;  and  mow  and 
sleet  together,  accompanied  by  a  keen  wind  firom  the  north* 
east,  continued  falling  without  interruption  the  whole  day. 
This  was  followed  by  several  nights  of  very  severe  frost,  inso- 
much that,  in  one  instance,  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  ther- 
mometer,  exactly  at  sunrise,  stood  as  low  as  25°;  whilst 
another  on  the  grass,  placed  as  on  the  occasion  before  men- 
tioned, was  depressed  to  20^.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the 
weather  again  became  seasonable. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  concluding  this  subject,  that  the 
whole  of  the  above  observations  were  made  at  Swafifham  Bui- 
beck,  the  situation  of  which  place  is  about  8  miles- E.  N.E.  of 
Cambridge* 


Art.  XIII.    Notiee  cf  a  dngular  Ajtpeatance  of  the  JRaisthaw^ 
By  E.  G. 

Sir, 
The  following  account  of  a  singular  appearance  of  the 
rainbow  (^.  133.),  which  was  seen*  14th  September  last,  at 

a  quarter  past  five 
P.M.,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Solway  Frith^  in 
Cumberland,  may  per* 
haps  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers, 
should  you  think  it 
worth  insertion  in  your 
Magazine;  -~ 


*  This  circumstance  is  in  exact  . 
Weils.    (Ettatf  on  Dew,  p,  43.  and  6 1 


it  witii  the  obsenratioiis  of 


Singular  Bainborm.  5^5 

A  B  was  a  perfect  and  very  splendid  primary  bow.  c  d  re- 
presents a  secondary  bow,  having  its  colours  of  course  in  an 
inverse  order  to  those  of  the  primair.  But  from  e,  in  the 
direction  £  f,  came  the  segment  of  a  third  bow,  commencing, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  guessed,  between  15^  and  20^  from  the 
vertex  of  the  secondary,  and  descending  in  the  direction  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  segment  was  equally  vivid  with  the  second- 
ary, but  had  its  colours  in  the  order  of  the  primary.  No  con- 
tinuation of  it  could  be  discerned  above  or  on  the  left  of  the 
secondary,  and  its  centre  evidently  lay  considerably  to  the  left 
of  that  of  the  other  bows.  -  The  termination  at  the  lower  ex« 
tremity  (f)  was  abrupt  and  well  defined.  It  remained  visible 
for  more  than  ten  minutes;  the  extremity  (f)  appearing  lat- 
terly to  have  moved  somewhat  nearer  to  die  primary  bow, 
fi*om  which,  however,  it  was  never  less  than  a  bow's  breadth 
distant.  The  side  c  of  the  upper  bow  first  became  invisible, 
biit  so  long  as  the  other  side  could  be  seen  the  segment  could 
also. 

A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  p.  179S.,  as  having  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  the  explanation  there  ofiered  is,  that  the  additional 
bow  was  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  firom  the  sea  when 
perfectly  still.  But,  if  this  were  the  cause,  would  not  such 
appearances  be  more  usual?  Besides,  if  a  ray  of  light  pro- 
I3t  ^^^^^i!^  ceeding  from  the  earth  falls  on 

the  lower  side  of  a  drop,  must 
it  not  be  refracted  into  the  air 
(as  inj^.  31 4.),  and  not  towards 
the  earth,  s  being  considered 
—  the  reflection  of  the  sun  ?  And 
what  again  becomes  of  the  received  opinion,  that  the  eye  of 
the  observer  must  be  in  the  apex  of  the  cone,  of  which  the 
bow  forms  the  base  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Caoeniryj  Oct.  12.  1829.  K  G. 
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AliT.  I.  S^ha  Britdnnica;  cr  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees  distin- 
gnxtkedfar  their  Antiquity y  Magnitudey  or  Beauty >  Drawn  from 
Nature  by  Jacob  George  Strutt.  Imp.  8yo.  London,  published 
by  the  Aothori  8.  Duke  Street^  St.  James's. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  accused  of  puffing,  or  deemed 
chargeable  with  being  lavish  in  bestowing  praise,  where  dike 
same  is  not  justly  due.  We  can,  however,  without  scruple^ 
Conscientiously  assert  that  this  is,  in  our  judgmeot,  really  ooe 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  books  we  have  ever  $eeo^ 
Dur  opinion  of  Mr.  Strutt,  and' of  his  merits  as  an  artist  aad 
man  of  taste,  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  from  the  jjb- 
marks  we  made  in  a  former  Number,  when  his  Dclicia  ^IvO" 
rum  passed  under  our  review.  We  availed  ourselves  of  thai 
opportunity  to  make  incidental  mention  also  of  his  previous 
work,  the  S^lva  Bril&nnica.  The  pen  was  scarcely  laid  aside, 
and  the  ink  was  only  drying  on  our  paper,  when,  behold ! 
forth  issues  from  the  same  source  another  ^Iva  BritimUca^ 
the  larger  work  having  produced  a  httle  one.  Whether  idn 
Strutt  has  duly  consulted  his  own  interest  in  putting  forth 
this  second,  and  comparatively  small,  edition  (which  will  be 
likely,  we  think,  to  interfere  with,  if  not  entirelv  to  supersedei 
the  sale  of  the  former  one),  is  no  business  of  ours;  aiidms 
shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  Should  it  be  thouglit  that  the  pub* 
lications  in  question  are  in  some  respects  too  dissimilar  to 
bear  exactly  the  same  name ;  it  may  be  urged^  on  the  other 
handy  that  they  are  in  essentials  £u*  too  much  alike  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  diiferent  one.  As  some  little  confusion,  hon^ 
ever»  perhaps  disappointment,  may  occasionally  arbe  between 
the  booksellers  and  tlieir  customers,  from  the  circumstance  c^ 
the  name  and  title  of  the  parent  having  descended  uaimpaired 
to  the  ojG&pring^  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  in  what  r^ 
spcycts  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 

lite  work,  then,  in  imperial  octavo,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  bead  of  the  present  article,  is,  in  fact,  a  smaller  editioaof 


Strut^s  S^  BriUnnica.  5^1 

its  folio  namesake,  with  some  omissions,  however,  and  some 
additions ;  and  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  its  prede- 
cessor as  a  watch  does  to  a  time-piece:  or,  to  adopt  our 
author's  more  elegant  comparison,  it  "  will  afford  a  gratifica- 
tion similar  to  that  which  a  lover  of  art  derives  from  compar- 
ing a  finished  miniature  with  the  same  subject  in  full  size/' 
The  original  folio  work,  from  its  size,  the  labour  expended  on 
the  plates,  and  the  splendid  style  in  which  it  was  got  up,  was 
necessarily  a  somewhat  costly  publication,  and  consequently 
beyond  the  pockets  of  many  persons,  who  yet  wanted  neither 
the  taste  nor  inclination  to  become  purchasers.  The  present 
work,  ofiPered  at  a  fer  lower  price,  is  within  tlie  reach  of  that 
more  numerous  class  of  readers  whose  means  are  moderate, 
and  we  trust  it  will  obtain  a  much  wider  circulation.  An 
octavo  volume,  too,  has  the  manifest  advantage  over  a  cum- 
brous folio  of  being  more  portable  and  commodious,  and,  as 
«uch,  a  far  more  agreeable  book  to  read.  And,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  will,  from  its  very  size,  possess  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "  Inest  sua 
gratia  parvis."  We  greatly  admire  the  original  or  parent 
work ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  present,  so  far  from  seeing  any 
cause  to  alter  our  tone,  and  lay  aside*  the  language  of  pane- 
gyric, we  feel  disposed  to  adopt  the  complimentary  address 
of  the  poet  to  bis  mistress,  and  apostrophise  this  beautiful 
volume,  in  the  words  of  Horace :  — 

«  O  matre  puklui  filia  pulchrior." 

The  two  editions  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of  platesr, 
namely,  fifty;  though,  as  already  hinted,  there  is  some  varfi- 
tion  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects.  Mr.  Strutt  has  omitted, 
ui  the  new  edition,  eight  of  the  more  unimportant  plates  con- 
tained in  the  originsu,  substituting  in  their  room  an  equal 
number  of  subjects  possessed  of  greater  interest  Of  the 
plates  omitted  we  seriously  regret  the  absence  of  only  one  — 
the  Knole  Beech,  a  mamiificent  example  of  the  species  fn  lis 
vigour,  possessing,  with  its  accompanying  background  of  forest 
scenery,  much  picturesque  beauty,  and  altogether  well  worthy 
of  finding  a  place  in  any  collection  of  the  kind.  For  what 
reason  Mr.  Strutt  should  have  discarded  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover;  and  the  more 
noj  as  tbe  plate  exhibited  a  most  successfhl  effort  of  his 
genius,  portraying,  as  it  did,  with  admirable  precision,  the 
genuine  character  and  distinctive  features  of  the  beech.  The 
new  subjects,  those  we  mean  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  edition,  are  as  follows :  viz.  the  Bull  Oak  in  Wedgenock 


^iS  Sinae$  S^ha  Britifmim. 

Park ;  the  Creeping  Oak  in  Savemake  Forest,  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  in  the  Delicia  S^lvdrum :  the  Gospel  Oak 
near  Stoneleigh ;  the  Great  Beech  in  Windsor  Forest,  and 
the  Burnhain  Beeches,  both  also  figured  in  the  same  work ; 
the  Fallen  Chestnut  at  Cobbam  Park ;  the  Great  Cedar  at 
Hammersmith  House;  and  the  old  Cedars  in  Chelsea  Gar- 
den. In  the  present  edition,  as  the  entire  work  has  been 
brought  out  at  once,  and  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  volume,  some  alteration  has  been  adopted  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  by  placing  all  the  specimens 
of  each  species  of  tree  in  juxtaposition.  Tms  certainly  is  an 
improvement;  as  it  throws  an  air  of  r^rularity  around  the 
book,  and  gives  it  a  more  methodical  and  systematic  charac- 
ter. It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  no  inooosiderable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  letter-press,  or  descriptive 
portions  of  the  work. 

Such,  then,  are  among  the  particulars  in  which  the  two 
editions  dbSer  from  each  other.  But,  as  regards  the  plates,  a 
more  important  point  of  discrepance  remains  to  be  noticed : 
we  do  not  allude  to  their  inferiority  in  size,  to  their  compara- 
tive merits,  nor  to  the  circumstance  of  the  prints  in  the  new 
edition  being  (unlike  those  of  the  former  one)  in  the  style  of 
sketches  or  vignettes,  but  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  engraving  of 
which  they  consist.  On  this  subject  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  been  found  to  exist  even  among  those  who  are 
not  unskilled  in  the  arts.  By  most  persons,  we  believe^  they 
are  taken  for  etchings  executed  on  copper  or  on  steel  plates  ; 
and  some  few  of  them  at  least  we  have  heard  pronounced 
by  others  to  have  been  cut  on  wood.  The  fact  is,  they  have 
neither  been  cut  on  wood,  nor  etched  on  copper  nor  on  steel, 
but — on  stone !  They  are  pure  lithography,  and  nothing 
else  I  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  inspected  the  plates  in 
question  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  startled  at  this  assertion,  as 
we  certainly  should  have  been  ourselves  had  we  heard  it  made 
without  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  fact  to  be  as  already  stated. 
We  are  free  to  ccmfess,  that  hitherto  we  have  for  the  most 
part  entertained  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  lithc^raphic  prints, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  them  to  the  very  fag  end 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  practitioners  in  this  craft  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  sometimes  called  in  contempt  by  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  ^^  stcme-masons,"  and  have  our- 
selves been  almost  ready  to*  join  in  the  general  outcry 
against  them.  In  truth,  the  superior  quickness  and  facility 
with  which  lithographic  prints  are  executed,  as  compared 
with  those  engraved  on  metal  or  on  wood,  and  the  &r  more 
agreeable  kind  of  work  which  i^  alone  requisite  to  produce 
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•tfiem ;  —  the  artist  in  diis  case  not  being  obliged,  like  the  cal- 
cographer,  to  pore  laboriously  over  a  smoked  and  murky 
plate,  to  the  injury  of  his  eyesight ;  but  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fair,  clean,  light-coloured  surface  on  which  to  trace 
his  subject,  and  work  at  his  ease  ;-^  these  circiunstances,  com- 
bined perhaps  with  the  novelty  of  the  method,  have  induced 
tyros  of  all  descriptions,  who  could  wield  a  pencil,  as  well  as 
artists  of  no  mean  pretensions,  to  essay  their  hand  on  stone. 
And  the  consequence  has  been,  that  tiie  windows  of  the  print- 
shops  have  teemed  again,  ^^  usque  ad  nauseam,'*  witn  the 
crudest  productions  of  art,  and  the  very  counters  within  have 
groaned  beneath  tiie  heaps  of  trash  that  have  issued  from  the 
lithographic  press.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions :  but 
nine  tenths  of  the  stone  engravings  witfi  which  we  have  been 
inundated,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  scarcely  came  up  to 
mediocrity ;  and  were  fit  only  to  find  a  place  in  the  portfolio  of 
a  child,  or,  at  most,  to  adorn,  — we  might  rather  say  dis/lgurej — 
that  motiey  and  multi&rious  receptacle  for  the  works  of  genius, 
which,  in  modem  days,  young  ladies  term  a  "  scrap-book.*' 
We  never,  indeed,  for  a  moment  diluted  the  ingenuity  of  the 
invention,  or  denied  its  obvious  utility  in  taking  off,  with  des- 
patch, and  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  more  ordinary  sort  of  prints, 
such  as  plans  and  mere  explanatory  illustrations,  and  other 
articles  in  which  no  very  high  degree  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship or  pictorial  effect  was  either  aimed  at  or  required*  And 
we  were  always  of  opinion,  too,  that  stone  engraving  was 
admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  executing  such  out- 
lines of  subjects  of  natural  history*  as  are  designed  to  be 
afterwards  nlled  up  and  coloured  by  hand ;  the  soft  chalk-like 
touch  of  the  worker  on  stone  amalgamating  far  better  with 
the  colouring  than  the  sharper  and  more  determined  lines  of 
stroke-engraving  can  well  do.  But,  viewing  it  oil  its  own 
merits  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  we  repeat,  we  thought 
meanly  of  the  invention,  and  deemed  it  but  a  pitiful  and 
sorry  substitute  for  copperplate  etching,  which  thus  seemed 
threatened  to  be  almost  driven  out  of  the  field  by  its  more 
modem  rivaL  Such  was  our  opinion  of  stone-engravings  till 
of  late ;  an  opinion  which,  afler  inspecting  Mr.  Strutt's  per- 


*  The  plates  in  Swainson's  Zoological  lUutiratumi  are»  we  believe,  in 
most  instances  lithographic ;  and  iif  our  judgment  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
eoualled,  certainly  not  excelled^  by  those  of  any  other  publication.  Some 
of  the  sheUs  more  especially  we  think  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  could  wish,  however,  for  his  own  sake,  that  Mr. 
Swainson  would  not  levy  so  exorbitant  a  tax  on  his  subscribers,  as  to 
charge  tibem  half  a  crown  for  about  eight  pages  of  titlepage,  preface, 
indices,  &c. 
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IbniMliees^  'sad  ^me  few  odiers  which  we  hlKt^  seen  *,  we 
now  feel  bound  in  candour  to  retract  We  really  did  not 
believe  it  to  have  been  within  the  scope  and  compass  of  the 
lithographic  art  to  have  produced  such  beautifhl  specimens  as 
those  which  are  now  before  us.  Free  from  the  vapid  insipiditr, 
the  mealy  meagreness,  so  usual  with  their  kind,  they  exhibit 
all  the  brilliancy  of  stroke  and  vigour  of  eStci  to  be  found  m 
pure  etch^gSy  for  which,  as  alreaoy  stated,  they  aref  comnk>nly 
taken,  and  may  bear  no  meto  comparison  with  the  more  mcy 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  flemish  sdiool.  Mr.  Stfutf s 
plates  are  by  no  means  all  of  equal  merit ;  What  artist's, 
indeed,  are  so  ?  Nor  do  they,  in  every  instancy  appear  to 
liav>e  been  taken  off  with  the  same  degree  of  care,  so  as  to  pro- 
Aoce  equally  bright  and  strong  impressions,  f  Btit,  ^vrfthout 
hesitation)  we  call  upon  our  readers  to  admire  along  with  u% 
among  other  portraits  in  the  volume,  particularly  those  of  the 
Bull  Oak,  the  Gospel,  Wotton,  CJowthMpe,  and  Shekon  Oaks, 
theCedar  at  Hammersmith  House,  and  the  Willowat  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  with  its  silvery  and  delicate  foliage  so  exouisitely 
delineated.  In  some  instances  our  artistes  plates  wocnd  have 
been  much  improved  had  they  been  rather  more  finished,  and 
a  little  additional  labour  been  expended  on  them;  for  eXi 
ample,  the  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak,  Oilpin's  Maple,  and  still  more 
some  of  the  Scotch  subjects,  are  too  slight  and  sketchy,  ahd, 
eoBsequently,  strike  us  as  deficient  in  force  and  effect.  From 
the  same  cause,  the  views  of  the  Scotch  Fir  at  Dunmore,  and 
the  Silver  Fir  at  Roseneath,  and,  we  might  add,  the  Larchi^ 
atDunkeld,  actually  remind  one  of  snow  scenes ;  and,  as  they 
lie  in  "  the  ncMth  countrie,"  perhaps  Mr.  Strutt  intended 
diem  as  such.  The  Creeping  Oak  in  Saveniake  Forest,  one  <X 

*  We  anude  more  particularly  to  a  lar^e  and  interesting  plate  which 
we  bave  seen  at  the  omce  of  Mr.  Nethercltft  (No.  8.  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street^,  representing  the  Afartyrdom  of  Chari^s  the  Firet,  tofgenhm 
with  portraits  of  Bradshaw,  Cromwdl^  Ireton,  and  Fairfax  (all  copied  from 
old  prints),  fac<«imiles  of  the  death  warrant  and  of  the  autographs  of  the 
regicides.  We  believe  the  plate  was  executed  by  Mr.  Netherciifl,  or  by 
.some  one  employed  in  his  establishment ;  and  for  clearness  and  tnilliailcy  of 
stroke  it  b  not  to  be  exceeded  by  engraving  on  copper. 

f  All  the  copies  of  the  work  which  we  have  inspected,  amounting  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  or  ten,  contain  one  or  more  weak  impressions,  which 
ought  to  have  been  thrown  aside,  and  not  suffered  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
volumes  offered  for  sale.  As  these  failures  do  not  always  occur  in  one  and 
the  same  plate,  but  in  various  ones,  they  roust  be  attributed,  not  to  ibt 
incapability  of  the  plates  themselves  to  produce  good  impressions,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  worked  off.  We  have  particularly 
observed  that  many  of  the  copies  of  the  Wallace  Oak  are  weak  and  poor< 
The  greatest  care  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  the  press-work,  and  every 
copy  bordering  on  a  bad  impression  discarded. 


i)m  sw^ete^t  sul^ects  ia  tlie  wb(^  ooUectiom  i%  w^  pMmmi 
to  thml;,  almost  tin  entire  failure.  .Nor  ar^  we-^uite  ^albfied 
with  receiving  At  the  hands  of  an.  arUst  like  Mr*  Sirutt  such 
a  plate  a^  that  of  the  King  Oak  in  the  ma^e  forest  And  we 
notiqe  the  above  circuro^tBnces  in  the  hope.  that»  ahqold  the 
work  proceed  to  another  edition^  the^  author  will  discard  these 
phutes,  at  leant  the  former  of  the  two,  and  e3(ecute  them. afresh ; 
aa.we  feel  confident  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  more  ample 
justice  to  subjects  which  are  so  exactly  in  harmony  with  hia 
own  taste,  mid  therefore  so  well  calculated  to  call  forth  and 
dl^ay  his  peculiar  excellence.  *  In  the  oaks,  too,  in  Yardr 
ley  Chase,  slightly  as  they  are  etched,  and  destitute  of  the 
woodland  scenery  bv  which  they  are  in  reality  smTOunded^il 
was  at  first  not  witaout  difiiculty  tliat  we  recognised  our. old 
friends  and  favourites,  Ciog  and  Magog.  Nevertheless,  these 
is  a  something  about  this  plate,  in  its  present  raw  unfinished 
states  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  and  which  involuDtarily 
calls  to  our  recollection  the  masterly  ei^chinffl  of  Henry 
^aiwyncx^ 

We  have  now  done  with  finding  fiiult,  and  shall  proceed 
^  give  some  account,  cbiefiy  extracted  from  our  author's 
Paiges,  of  the  two  trees,  the  figures  of  which  are  here  presented 
to. pur  readers,  executed,  like  similar  ones  heretofore,  by  the 
Iwid  of  that  incomparable  artist  IVf  n  Williams*  The  Bull  Oak 
(j^.il35.),  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  stands  in  a 
l^eadow  within  the  boundary  of  what  was  formerly  Wedge^ 
nock  Park,  one  of  the  most  ancient  parks  in  England,  accordr« 
ing  to  Dugdale,  who  informs  us  that  ^^  Henry  de  Newburgb^ 
the  .first  Earl  of  Warwick  after  the  Conquest,  in  imitation  dT 
Kiqg  Hen^  I.,  who  made  the  park  at  Woodstt>ck,  did  im«- 
park  it"  The  tree  we  should  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  very 
oldest  specimens  of  the  kind  now  remaining  in  the  country; 
and  is,  we  doubt  not,  at  least  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  park 
ki  which  it  stands,  and  most  probably  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
On  ihis  time-worn  relic  our  author  tells  us  that  Mr.  South 
makes  the  following  observations,  in  his  fourth  letter  on  the 
growth  of  oaks,  addressed  to  the  Bath  Society :  —  ^^  About 
twenty  years  before  the  time  of  his  writing  ( 1 78d)  he  had  the 

*  Mr.  Strutt  has  painted  both  these  SaTernake  Forest  scenes  on  a  large 
scale.  We  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  his  picture  of  the  Kmg  oSc, 
whkh  we  saw  exhibited  in  Pall  Mai^some  years  ago.  Whether  he  has  yet 
di^KMed  of  it,  we  cannot  say ;  but  such  are  its  merits,  at  least  in  our  eyes, 
that  we  wonder  it  did  not'  meet  with  a  ready  purchaser  on  its  first  api^ear^ 
ance  at  Somerset  House.  The  etching  now  before  us,  pretty  as  it  is  in 
itself,  is  yet  inferior  to  what  we  know  Mr.  Strutt  can  produce  when  em- 
fdoved  on  such  a  subject ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  remark,  we  need  only  refer 
to  his  plate  of  this  tree  in  the  folio  work. 


fiSB 


SkW^^fh^Wiimka. 


:irigoroii8  last  summer  a»  it  was  at  diattHief  and  l£o«^^^oi^ 
low  as  a  tube,  it  ha»  increased  in  its  measare  some  jiK$he&. 
Upon  the  whole,  tfal^  bears  erery  mark  of  having  been  A 
sbort-stenuned  brandby  tt^ee,  of  the  first  magnitude^  spveadkig 
its  anns  in  all  directions  round  it  Its  aperture  is  a  smal^  Ut^ 
^rmed,  Gothic  areb,  hewn  out,  or  enbn-ged  witii  an  aace,  and 
the  bark  now  curls  over  the  n^ound,  a  sui*e  sign  tkat  it^Dn^ 
tinues  growing :  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  we  bollow^Mika 
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of  enormous-  size,  recorded  by  antiquaries,  did  not  obtain  such 
bulk  whilst  sound;  for  the  shell  increases  when  the  siibstanee 
is  no  more.  The  l^lea,  and  the  inner  bark  receive  annual  tri- 
butes of  nutritious  particles  from  the  sap,  in  its  progress  to 
the  leiitvesi  and  thence  acqu^e  a  power  of  extending  the 
outer  bark,  and  increasing  its  circumference  slowly.  Thus  a 
tree,  which  at  300  years  old  was  sound,  and  5  ft  in  diameter, 
like  the  Langley  oak,  would,  if  left  to  perish  gradually^  in  its 
thousandth  year  become  a  shell  of  10  ft.  diameter.  • . .  • .  Bull 
oaks,"  continues  Mr.  South,  ^<  are  thus  denmninated  from  the 
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no  uncommon  drcomstance  of  bulls  taking  shelter  wkfain 
them ;  which  these  animals  effect,  not  by  going  in  and  turning 
round,  but  by  retreating  backwards  into  the  cavity  till  the 
head  only  projects  at  the  aperture.  The  one  I  am  about  to 
particularise  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture,  bears  the  most 
venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  gives  the  name  compounded  of 
itself  and  its  situation  to  die  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz.  Oakly 
Farm,  and  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  a  buU.  Twenty  people, 
old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  a  time.  A  calf  being 
shut  up  there  for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-year  old  heifer, 
constantly  went  in  to  suckle  it,  and  left  sufficient  room  for 
milking  her.  It  is  supposed  to  be  near  a  thousand  years 
old  "  [we  could  readily  believe  it  older] ;  **  the  body  is  nothing 
but  a  shell,  covered  with  burly  protuberances ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  is  hollow  like  a  chimney ;  it  has  been  mutilated  in 
all  its  limbs,  but  from  their  stumps  arise  a  number  of  small 
branches,  forming  a  burly  head,  so  remarkable  for  fertility, 
that  in  years  of  j^enty,  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acorns 
in  a  season.''  TTius  far  Mr.  South.  ^*  The  dimensions,"  says 
Mr.  Strutt,  "  of  this  venerable  remnant  Of  antiquity  are,  at  <Hie 
yard  from  the  ground,  1 1  yds,  1  ft, ;  one  foot  above  the  ground, 
13  yds*  1  ft. ;  six  feet  fi-om  the  ground,  12  yds.  1  ft. ;  broadest 
side,  7yds.  5 in.;  dose  to  the  ground,  18yds.  1  ft;.  Yin.; 
height  of  the  trunk,  about  4  y£.  1  ft.''  Having  ourselves 
visited  this .  remarkable  tree,  and  reclined  in  an  idle  hour 
under  its  shade,  we  may  add  that  it  has  long  since  been  care- 
fully fenced  round  with  substantial  posts  and  rails,  and  has 
had  the  two  extremities  of  its  projecting  limbs  supported 
from  beneath  by  strong  pieces  of  timber.  These  artificial 
appendages,  creditable  as  they  are  to  the  noble  owner,  as 
proofs  of  his  laudable  regard  for  so  interesting  a  piece  of 
sylvan  antiquity,  have  been  {judiciously^  we  think)  omitted  by 
Mr.  Strutt  in  his  drawing ;  since,  however  necessary  they  may 
be  to  preserve  the  tree  from  external  injury,  they  form  no  true 
part  of  it,  and  add  nothing  to  its  picturesque  effect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  manifestly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  object. 
We  pass  on  to  the  Grospel  Oak  (fig.  1 SS.)^  which  is  a  bound- 
ary tree,  situate  at  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  defining  the 
extr^nity  of  that  parish  from  the  adjoining  parish  of  Bagin- 
ton.  Many  an  old  oak,  as  well  as  other  tree,  bearing  the 
like  title  and  character,  may  still  be  met  with  throughout  the 
country, 

**  Religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos."  *  Vhr^ 

•  ••  By  the  reli|non  of  our  ancestors. 

Preserved  for  ages."  TrappU  Trantlathn, 

Vol.  III.  —  No.  16.  o  o 
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We  wish  we  could  add,  that  in  modem  times  sudi  memo- 
rials of  days  gone  by  always  received  that  respect  and  foster- 
ing care,  at  the  hands  of  their  owners,  which  their  age  alone 
might  reasonably  demand.  The  contrary,  however,  is  too 
often  the  case.  An  enclosure  of  waste  lands  is  on  the  point 
of  taking  place  in  a  certain  district,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  merely 


talked  of^  and  in  agitation :  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
bill  in  parliament,  and  to  the  partition  of  the  huids  among  the 
freeholders,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  sensibly  alive  to  his  own 
interest,  and  extremely  jealous  of  his  rights,  or  his  still  more 
grasping  steward,  seizes,  with  the  rapacity  of  a  harpy,  upon 
every  the  minutest  item  of  property  to  which  he  can  possibly 
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ky  dttm.  Accordingly,  each  stick  of  timber,  great  and  small, 
yomig  and  old,  thriving  and  in  decay,  is  cut  down  fr<Hn  the 
waste  with  ruthless  and  unsparing  hand,  lest  haply,  in  the 
general  division,  it  should  fall  to  the  allotment  of  some  other 
proprietor;  and  thus  the  boundary-trees,  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  neighbourhoodi  the  monumental  guardians  of 
parochial  territory,  the  very  Gospel  oaks  themselves,  whose 
name  alone  ought  to  render  them  sacred  and  inviolable,  are 
too  often  indiscriminately  levelled  in  the  general  devastation. 
Several  instances  of  such  wanton  acts  of  spoliation  have,  fallen 
under  our  own  knowledge,  and  in  our  immediate  vicinity ;  and 
we  blush  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  The  value  of  these 
scathed  and  antiquated  trees,  as  timber,  is  quite  inconsider- 
able ;  the  bark  seldom  runs  well,  and,  if  it  h  peeled  off,  con- 
sists of  so  lai^  a  portion  of  scotch^  as  it  is  called,  or  dry  outside 
rind,  that  it  is  of  little  worth  in  the  estimation  of  the  tanner. 
The  whole  profit,  in  short,  derived  from  these  Goth-like,  sacri- 
legious practices  is  triflinff  in  amount,  and  in  many  cases  (we 
hope  it  may  prove  so  in  all)  can  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of 
the  labour  in  felling.  We  could  mention  an  instance,  not  exactly 
of  a  Gospel  oak,  biit  an  ornamental  one,  of  ffreat  size,  beauty, 
and  antiqui^,  cut  down  by  the  express  oraer  of  its  owner ; 
the  trunk  ot  which  was  of  such  large  dimensions,  that,  as  it 
lay  along  on  the  ground,  two  men  on  horseback,  as  they  sat 
in  their  saddles,  one  on  each  side  the  prostrate  giant,  could 
not  discern  the  least  portion  of  each  other's  hats,  owing  to 
the  large  diameter  of  the  intervening  but.  We  visited  the 
tree  ourselves,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  each  party  on  horse- 
back, some  years  after  it  had  been  felled,  and  therefore  cw 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  For  what  purpose 
the  tree  was  felled  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  as  the 
trunk  was  completely  hollow,  and  must  have  been  known 
beforehand  to  be  in  uiat  condition ;  and  the  shell,  as  might 
be  expected,  proved  so  <^  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  "  as  to  be 
utterly  unserviceable  for  the  ordinary  'purposes  of  timber : 
accordingly,  it  lay  neglected  and  unworked  up  for  a  number 
of  years;  and  probably  may  still  remain  to  this  day,  to  rot 
at  leisure  in  the  spot  where  it  fell. 

**  Embowell'd  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessinff  nought  but  the  scoop'd  rind,  that  seems 
An  huge  uiroat,  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink. 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root; 
Tkou  tempted  tume^  hut  rather  much  forbidtPsi 
Thefellef't  toU^  iMch  thou  couldtt  ill  requite,**  Cowper. 

Who  can  read  Gilbert  White's  graphic  account  of  the  vast 
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oak  in  Uie  Pl^stor  *  $t  Solbonie,  with  its  **  short  squat  bodj^ 
and  huge  horizontal  arms,  extending  ahnost  to  the  extremity 
of  the  axe^  —  surrounded  with  stone  steps,  and  seats  above 
them»  the  delight  of  old  and  young,  and  a  pkce  of  much 
xesort  in  summer  evenings ;  where  Uie  former  sat  in  grave 
debate,  while  the  latter  frolicked  and  danced  before  them  :''-* 
who  can  reflect  upon  this  pleasing  picture  of  rural  life  with- 
out sympathising  with  the  siniple  villagers  and  their  pastor 
upon  their  irreparable  loss,  and  regretting  the  catastro|::Jie 
which  overthrew  the  tree  and  deprived  them  of  its  genial 
shelter?  Or  who,  again,  can  peruse  the  almost  affecting 
narrative,  by  the  same  author,  of  the  fall  of  the  Raven  Oak^ 
and  not  wish  that  it  had  been  spared  from  the  axe  to  this  day  ? 
**  In  the  centre  of  Losel's  Grove,"  says  White,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Pennant,  "  there  stood  an  oak,  which,  though  shapely 
and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large  excrescence 
about  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this  a  pair  of  ravens  had 
fixed  tlieir  residence  for  such  a  series  of  years,  that  the  oak 
was  distinguished  bv  the  title  of  *jhe  raven  tree/  Many 
were  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  thi$ 
eyry ;  the  difficulty  whetted  tiieir  inclinations,  and  each  wns 
ambitious  of  surmoimting  the  arduous  task.  But  when  thej 
arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  Jutted  out  so  in  their  way.  and  w^^ 


»o  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  most  daring  lads  w^ere 
awed,  and  acknowledged  tne  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous 
So  the  ravens  built  on,  nest  upon  nest,  iu  perfect  security,  uSL 
the  fatal  day  arrived  in  which  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled,:  .it 
was  in  the  month  of  February,  when  those  birds  usually  sit. 
The  saw, was  applied  to  the  but,  the  wedges  were  inserted 

*  **  We  have  the  foUowing  explanation  of  the  Plestor  in  the  JntiquUki  of 
Selhome^  sa^-s  Sk'W.  Jardioe,  in  hb  notes  appended  to  the  late  ppvk^ 
edition  o(  "White's  natural  history  of  that  place :  —  "It  appears  to  have 
beem  left  as  a  sort  of  redeeming  offering  by  Sir  Adairi  Gurdon,  in  oldca 
tiiues  an  inhabitant  of  Selbome,  well  known  in  English  history  during  the 
reioi  of  Henry  III.,  particillarly  as  a  leader  of  the  Mountfort  facUon.  iiix. 
Wnite  say^ :  As  Sir  Adam  began  to  advance  in  years,  he  found  his  mind 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  reasonableness  and  efficacy  of 
prayers  for  tne  dead ;  and  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Constan- 
tia,  in  the  year  127 1»  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Selbome  all  his 

3*3;ht  and  claim  to  a  certain  place,  pltuxa,  called  La  Pieystoto^  in  the  village 
oresaid,  *  in  Uberaniy  puram,  et  perpetuam  elemosinamy  This  Pl^ystow^ 
tocus  ludorunij  or  play-place,  is  in  a  level  area  near  the  churchy  of  about  44 
yards  by  36»  and  is  known  now  bv  the  name  of  the  Plettor.  It  continues 
«till,  as  it  was  in  old  times,  to  be  tne  scene  of  recreation  for  the  youths  and 
children  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  impresses  an  Idea  on  the  mind  that  this 
village,  even  in  Saxon  times,  could  not  be  the  most  a^ect  of  places,  when 
the  mhabitants  thoiight  proper  to  assign  so  spacious  a  spot  for  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  its  young  people." 
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into  the  operiing,  the  woods  echoed  with  the  heavy  blows  off 
the  beetle  or  maHet,  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fell )  but  still  the 
dam  sat  on.  At  last,  when  it  gavie  way,  the  bird  was  flung 
from  her  nest ;  and,  though  her  parental  affection  deserved  a 
better  fate,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought 
her  dead  to  the  ground.'* 

We  have  strayed  from  our  subject,  land  must  return  to 
the  origin  of  the  term  Gospel  OakJ^  "  The  custom,'*  says 
Mr.  Strutt,  '*  of  making  the  boundaries  of  parishes  by  tne 
neighbouring  inhabitants  going  round  them  once  a  year,  and 
stojaping  at  certain  spots  to  perform  different  ceremonies,  m 
ord^r  that  the  localities  might  be  impressed  on  the  memories 
of  the  young,  as  they  were  attested  by  the  recollections  ^fjhe 
old,  is  still  common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
custom  Itself  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  feast  called  Terminalia,  which  \vjis 
dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus,  who  was  considered  as  <he 
guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  promoter  of  frfeiid- 

ahip  and  peace  among  men It  was  introduced  atmdhg 

Christians  about  the  year  800,  by  the  pious  Avitus,  Bishoj)  of 
Tienna,  in  a  season  of  dearth  and  catait)ity,  and  bas'  b^eh 
eontiiiued  since  his  time  by  the  different  clergy ;  the  tnbiistef 
of  each  parish,  accompanied  by  his  churchwafdenis  tod  pd^ 
rishioners,  going  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  parisDi 
fn  Rogation  week,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days?  brfore'Holy 
•Ilitirsday  (the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension),  and  stopping 
at  remarkable  spots  and  trees  to  recite  passages  fik)Ai  thfe  Gos^ 
pels;  and  Implore  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  th^  fruits  oT 
the  earth,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  artd  properties 

*  Oaks  bave  sometimes  not  only  been  termed  *^  Gospdi^  trees,  but  have 
also  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  ''  Apostles."  Thus  the  fino.^up^  con- 
sisting^ of  twelve  in  number,  at  Burley  m  the  Kew  Forest  (of  which  arepre^ 
sentation  is  given  in  the  titlepage  to  Mr.  Strutt's  volume)  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  **  Twelve  Apostles  "  Towards  the  centre  of  Coleshili 
Park,  in  Warwickshire,  there  once  stood  four  very  aged  oaks,  forming  a 
square,  one  occupying  each  corner^  which  were  famiuarly  knowti  by  the 
name  of  the  *'  Four  Apostles "  (the  Four  Evangelist^,  we  presume,  they 
ought  rather  to  have  been  called).  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  stew- 
ard of  the  manor  fell  foul  of  pne  of  these  consecrated  trees,  and  uncere- 
moniously cut  it  down>  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  park  pales.  This 
sacrilegious  act  excited  the  honest  mdignation  of  the  old  park-Keq)er,  near 
whose  residence  the  trees  ^ew,  who,  observing  that  **  there  always  had 
been  four  apostles  in  Colcshill  Park  ever  since  he  had  known  the  place, 
swore,  with  an  oath,  that  if  he  could  have  his  way  "  there  always  should 
be.*'  Accordingly,  he  planted  another  in  the  room  of  the  <Csplaced  apostle. 
This  newly  planted  tree,  on  account  of  its  youth,  acquired  (as  might  be 
expected)  the  name  of  St.  John.  We  have  often  s^en  it  in  company  ^ith 
its  three  aged  fellows,  and  believe  it  is  still  a  vigorous  and  thriving  young 
tree. 
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of  the  parish.  The  learned  and  excellent  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  left  a  fine  model  of  prayer  for  these  occasions ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  soothing  sight  to  witness  the  devo- 
tional feelings  of  the  multitude,  mus  called  forth  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  patriarchal  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  God/'  , 

The  Gospel  oak  near  Stoneleigh,  to  which  we  are  now 
more  particularly  alluding,  <^  stan^"  Mr.  Strutt  informs  us, 
*<  in  a  little  retired 'coppice,  the  solitude  of  which  is  equally 
favourable  to  thought  and  to  devotion,  to  the  reveries  of  the 
philosopher  on  ages  past,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Chris- 
tian  on  the  ages  to  come,*'  We  will  only  add,  from  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  spot,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  upstart  saplings,  the  impertinent  firs  and 
larches  of  modem  growth  *,  which  surround  this  primitive 
tree,  and  interfere  sadly  with  its  branches,  have  not  long 
since  been  cleared  away  by  the  proprietor,  in  order  to  give 
space  and  a  freer  circulation  of  air  to  the  original  and  rightful 
occupant  of  the  grove. 

Having  already  quoted  so  largely  from  our  author's  pages, 
and  from  others  of  kindred  character,  we  fear  that  we  have  more 
than  exceeded  our  limits,  as  well  as  trespassed  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  to 
make  one  more  extract,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  poetic  effusion  which  it  will  be  the  means 
of  introducing  to  more  general  notice.  Mr.  Strutt  is  speaking 
of  an  aged  oak  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  in  Herefordshire.  "  The  whole  estate,"  he  says, 
^^  from  the  very  nature  of  its  situation,  forming  part  of  die 
borders  between  England  and  Wales,  is  fraught  widi  historical 
associations,  which  extend  themselves,  with  pleasing  interest, 
to  this  *  ancient  monarch  of  the  wood ;'  among  whose  boughs 
the  war-cry  has  often  reverberated  in  former  ages,  and  too 
has  witnessed  many  a  fierce  contention  under  our  Henries  and 
our  Edwards,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  for  the  domains 
on  which  he  still  survives,  in  venerable  though  decaying  ma- 
jesty, surrounded  by  aged  denizens  of  the  forest ;  the  oldest  of 
whom,  nevertheless,  compared  with  himself,  seem  but  as  of 
yesterday.  The  stillness  of  the  scene  at  the  present  time 
forms  a  soothing  contrast  to  the  recollections  of  tiie  turbulent 
past;  and  the  following  lines  are  so  in  harmony  with  die 
reflections  it  is  calculated  to  awaken,  that  it  is  hoped  die 
transplanting  of  them  from  the  pages  of  a  brodier  amateur  of 

*  These  have  been  very  properly  omitted  in  Mr.  Strutt's  view,  as  weU 
as  in  the  wood-ciit  now  presented  to  our  readers. 
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the  forests  to  the  page  before  us  will  not  displease  either  him 
or  the  reader  :  — 

**  *  Than  a  tree,  a  grander  child  earth  bears  not. 
What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man. 
Imperial  city  or  triumphal  arch. 
To  forests  of  immeasurable  extent. 
Which  Time  confirms,  which  centuries  waste  not  ? 
Oaks  gather  strength  for  ages ;  and  when  at  last 
They  wane,  so  beauteous  in  decrepitude. 
So  grand  in  weakness  I    E'en  in  their  decay 
So  venerable !    'T  were  sacrilege  t*  escape 
The  consecrating  touch  of  Time.    Time  watch'd 
The  blossom  on  the  parent  bough ;  Time  saw 
The  acorn  loosen  from  the  spray ;  Time  pass'd 
While,  springing  fi^m  its  swaddling  shell,  yon  oak. 
The  cloud-crownM  monarch  of  our  woods,  by  thorns 
Environ'd,  'scaped  the  raven's  bill,  the  tooth 
Of  goat  and  deer,  the  schoolboy's  knife,  and  sprang 
A  royal  hero  firom  his  nurse's  arms. 
Time  gave  it  seasons,  and  Time  gave  it  years, 
A^  bestow'd,  and  centuries  grudged  not ; 
Tune  knew  the  sapling  when  gay  summer's  breath 
Shook  to  the  roots  the  infant  oak,  which  after 
Tempests  moved  not.    Time  hollow'd  in  its  trunk 
A  tomb  for  centuries ;  and  buried  there 
The  epochs  of  the  rise  and  &11  of  states. 
The  fading  generations  of  the  world. 
The  memory  of  man.'  " 

On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed  our  regret  that  the  folio 
edition  of  the  work  before  us  had  not  been  enlarged,  so  as  to 
have  included  portraits  of  all  the  more  remarkable  trees  still 
remaining  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  ventured  an  opi- 
nion that  Mr.  Strutt  was  restrained  from  exceeding  the  ori- 
ginal limits  of  his  work  by  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  his 
subscribers.  Our  surmises,  it  seems,  were  not  fiir  from  the 
truth.  **  The  author,**  we  read  in  the  preface  to  the  present 
edition,  '^  was  entreated  by  several  liighly  esteemed  friends 
to  add  a  supplement  to  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  including 
various  specimens  of  trees  which  the  original  limits  did  not 
admit  of  containing.  But,  however  flattering  those  solicitations 
might  be,  his  unwillingness  to  incur  the  shghtest  appearance 
of  trespassing  on  the  liberality  of  his  subscribers  formed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  compliance  with  them.'*  We  respect 
our  author's  motives,  while  we  lament  the  loss  that  we  sus- 
tain in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  work,  however,  in  this 
second  edition,  has  now  assumed  a  novel  and  somewhat 
altered  guise,  we  do  trust  that  he  will  so  fiu-  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  as  to  add  to  it  another  volume.  To  this 
plan  not  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  can  frame  a  reasonable 
objection.     Ere  long,  therefore,  we  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Strutt 
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tigmn,  iiteompatijr  wtth'tlie ^ncifciit'dtitite^nii oT {be^ fbfest tmd 
the  grove.  In  the  mean  time^  we  venture  strongly  to  recom- 
mena  the  present  volume  to  th^  notice  of  our  readers  ;  U>  such 
of  tbem»  at  leaal^  as,  with  us,  admire  aged  trees  and  bcsnitifiil 
^tohingSf  of  both  which  it  isuppUed  no  scanty  store.  For  our* 
selves  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  we  delight  in  these 
sylvan  haunts  and  forest  glens,  where  Nature  is  seen  m  her 
wildest,  loreliest  forms,  far  more  than  we  do  in  ^<  the  cioqd* 
capped  tcmers,  the  gor^us  palaces,''  reared  by  the  hand  of 
fnan. 

■ - ''  HabitAruot  dii  qufM|ae  «yWn, 

DfrdmmiMqaQ  FaaB4    PaUas,  qfuas  ooadidit  aroeB, 

lpia«al«t:  nobis placeant ante oDonoitjfarB/'*  *  f^t^S^  * 

A.  R.  T- 


*tkT.  XL  Catalogue  qf  Works  on  Natural  BUtary^  kUdy puHUshedL 
,  with  sofm  NotKB  of  Aom  oontitkred  the  wkit  twi(awrrti'iy  4^  BrUiA 
.   Naiii$mUM$m 

Murra^^  J^  Edq.  F.6.A.  L.S.  H.6.  ^  Author  of  ywomm  WMeb:  .Ar 

Trtatiae  on  Atmoapberic  £lecthcity,  taeUnfaiff  I4ghtBitig«rMb  tD](}*Piii«a> 

gralea    SmaUBra.    1^6901 

Thlflt,  though  a  brifef,  is  a  Teryitttefestmg  hfetoiy  of  etectricity.  'ftfire^ 
«MS(t»  a  ^atisfkctoty  tiew  of  its  agency  in  rfmost  aft  ifte  phenomena  6f  na^ 
tare;  ^owb  bow  H  ttiay  be  collectet^  Atected,  and  nninased  by  art ;  and 
dmeribes  itd  wonderiltt)  powers,  and  the  instruments  wbicn  hare  been:  in^ 
v^ttiC«d  to  detect  ita  presence  and  character.  ^  '       ' 

Electricity  is  stated  to  be  necessary  to  animal  life,  to  vc^gistable  dev^c^w- 
metit^  and  to  all  atraospberie  clnmges.  After  descriLSng  these  \t!&  taHooii 
uses  ad  aatare,  the  autnor  adrerts  to  its  concentrated  and  terrible  efibct:^ 
which  flometiaies  devastate  portions  of  the  earth,  and  whichyheimagmeSyiK 
is  in  a  great  measure  ia  the  power  of  man  to  arert. 
'  To  prove  and  exjrfain  this  f  tlie  main  purpose  of  the  vohime  before  tls^ 
Mr.  Murray  brinn  mto  view  au  lliat  is  certainly  known  ridatfve  to  efectn- 
dty  t  faHterspersed  with  many  cnrions  onglnid  observations  of  his  own,  2&as^ 
tvalrve  of  the  effects  of  this  subtle  and  powerful  element.  He  ascribes  to 
h)  as  already  mentioned,  all  atmospheric  phenomena;  all  8|>ontaneous  tno^ 
lions  of  physical  atoms ;  i9ie  luminous  appearances  in  the  atr  and  on  earfh^ 
Vte.  Aarora  boreaRs,  ignes  fttui,  shooting  stars,  St  Elmo's  fire,  te.  ^Ta  % 
too,' he  ascribes  the  formation  of  aerolites,  of  which  he  gives  an  interesting 
accouRti  sho^ngin  what  veneration  they  were  held  by  the  ancient  Pasan^ 
who,  rate  the  Ephesians  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  of  tihc  Aposfles), 
woriAihpped  thfe  goddess  DiSna,  which  tmoffeJrU  ifotwiybw  Jtt^wfar,  being  no 
adi^r  than  an  neToMte.  Mr.  Murray  m^t  have  added,  ^at  diey  are  stffl 
Idolised  by  the  MiAometans.  Burckhardt,  in  hfo  jnlgrimage  to  Mecca,  notices 
the  holy  stone,  which  in  remote  times  was  considered  sacred  by  the  Egyp- 


Gods  bava  li^ed  in  w^odsi.: 


And  Trojgn  Paris.    In  the  towers  she  buMt 
Let  PaUas.dweU ;  the  woods  be  our  ^yighu*'  . 

Tn^U  TrmntMon. 


tSaiw,4iBdia  now  inyswK^la  tlwJUifl^  ofi  Af^p^;  wiMittitop^l  hewjH 
18  one  of  th^  objects,  of  adoration  by  the  ndber^ts  of  Ismfvolisai.  .It  iq  oujpr 
posed  by  Bufekhardt  to  be  a  piece  of  basalt,  but  probably  an  aerolite.  Ine 
author  illao' describes  what  are  called  Cerannium  scintre,  or  U^tnhig  tube^, 
£Hnmdiki&BappMedyby^biedeMaBat4>{  the  tbuAdeibolt  io  the «aitk «dtti>' 
fym  tl^  9and  thnaigh  which  it  fmam* .  One  it  ^lentimed  oCtheieiglh  ^qf 
neanj  thirty  feet.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Miufay  next  adverts  to  the  agency  of  electricity  on  vegetation. 
Tfal&t  plants  ore  susceptive  of  its  influence  is  a  reasonable,  and  a  very  gene>> 
nlly  Mcehnsd  opinion ;  but  that  it  eflfectt  att  that  has  been  attributed  to  it« 
ageocvy  aB  causing  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions  of  the  s^  in  veg«(tab)a^ 
is  perhaps  still  doubtful.  Our  author  adopts  M.  Dutrochet's  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  sap.  This  is  quite  natural ;  as  no  one  but  a  profound  electrician 
can  possibly  understaid  such  &  theory,  Hefie^  it  appears,  Mr.  Murray  sur^ 
renders  his  own  peoetnuans «nd  judganent  endrefy,  •  H»«iPp«^' auoting M. 
Duerochet,  "  The  roots  absoiti^raimf  with  auch  solublo  nattev'as  may  be 
mcseat :  this  flows  upwards  to  the  leaves,  through  the  lymphatic  tubes  c£ 
becandoUe,  and  which  are  found  both  in  the  soft  and  hard  wood :  this  fluid 
flolution,  as  it  ascends,  absorbs  iftteraUy  a  twrtton  of  the  already  elaborated 
and  assunilated  sap,  to  form  the  leaves.  What  leaves?  those  already 
expanded,  or  such  as  are  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  buds  ?  ^  Mr.  Munw 
proceeds :  '^  Being  carried  up  to  the  leaves  in  spring,  th^  sap  thene.undo^- 
goeia  B  ^iNinieal  '«£an^e,  by  evolving  oxygen  by  day,,  and  cmix>nie'  arid^ 
at  night:  thus  assimilated,  it  again  returns,  descending  thUMghlft^iiark 
and  soft  wood,  and  giving  off*  la^trally  in  iM  descent  elaborated  sap,  finally 
changed  into  bark  and  wood."  ta  other  words,  simple  water,  impregnated 
vith«)lttWejMittcr8  eKisdng-ha  theacfl^^  after  ^eiag^mked  ^tbtfaa^esadilb- 
tiaLttp  ofdia  tcecyia  afierimd»ichai%adinl)o  lignem  '  HadM.  Bu- 

trochet  said  that  such  supplies  of  watery  food  aasistad  to  cxpanck the  iig^ 
QCitms)  vess^^  aodthc^  vanooa  parta  of.  the  y^gctable  being,  he  w^wikl  bftye 
hcj^a.^aoily  i^erstood ;  because  he,  as  a  chemical,  and  botanii^al  p{ill^ffQ» 
^fjr,  a^  well  as  the  no  less  enlightened  Mr.MuJray,  should*  nf^^jjmalt^  know 
t^at  all  the  fibrous  structure  of  a  plant  is  in  existence  for  years  ^cevio«i^ 
to  the  reception  of  that  food  which  expands  thein  into  full  developemeHUU 
Ilh^  mQSt  gwaptic  oak»  and  every  part  of  it,  waa  once  contained  in  the 
p^rrow  boui^ds  of.  an  aconu  Vegetable  growth.  j»von]y  the  enlamweot  of 
preexisting  components,  urged  forward  bv  «4»)mbination  of  heat«^^  and 
VioistuLre,  assisted  no  doubt  by  the  restlesa  currents  of  el^ctrici^  *  'JSim 
^  organisable  properties"  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  ia  an  in^agpnwrv  asiiumpf 
tion  that  has  too  long  divexted  the  students  of  vq^etabl^  physiolog}^<iilK>m 
the  truth.  .  To  a  mind  unfettered  by  qiedous  theories,  itaf^nears  an  mpm- 
ability  that  the  simple  element  of  water,  united  with  gnai»  rasia>  aviary  0( 
any  other  qualitv  essential  to  a  plant,  should  ever  become  ohaaged  into  iha 
fibrous  or  woody  components  of  plants.  Our  author  next  speaka  of»  b^| 
without  describing,  "  the  radiated  trachess  of  the  wood."  That  there  iaft 
lateral  traosfuaon  of  both  sap  and  air  through  the  vascular  or  porous  fibroiia 
tissues  of  both  bark  and  wood,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  if  Mr.  Afunpay  meana 
^at  what  are  called  the ''  medullary  raya  "  in  thegrain  of  the  wood  ave  tubiik 
lar  tracheae,  it  is  an  oversight ;  for,  in  net,  these  rays  are  vertical  partitioii% 
of  extremely  close  texture,  and  are  the  ^ossy  waves  which  are  exposed  .by 
the  saw  and  plane  in  working  panels  in  joinery. .  The  bladder^  fixed  tf^m^ 
end  of  a  bleeding  vine,  swelling  till  it  bursted,  appeara  to  he  nothing. mora 
than  its  being  surchaiged  by  the  sap  and  gaseous  air,  evolvad  by  &a  Sat* 
mentadon  and  expansion  of  the  juice  of  the  tree. 

Among  other  effects  attributed  to  electric  action  is  noticed  the  very 
common  one  of  dead  diiAMrrked  twigs  of  som^  kinds  of  trees  bearing  a 
curious  fiinge  of  slemler  iddea  in  fi-oaty  weather.  It  St 'always  seen  in 
beech  woods ;  and  sotn^itlRhes,  tfae^gh  rarely,  od  tb«  twfgs<^  hornbeam  and 
alder.    It  is  oh!y  aMft  on  half-rotten  wood,  from  which  the  bark  has  fallen 
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ctt^  and  k  oomposed  of  rery  attgnurted  nlk^ike  filamentSy  aboTe  one  inch 
in  length.  Unlike  other  ciystala  of  ice,  they  poflaess  a  considerable  degree 
of  tenacity,  and  are  more  persifiting  than  the  hoar  firoat  on  other  bodies.  In 
position  the  filaments  are  divergent  like  radii  from  the  pith  of  the  tw^  and 
Lave  all  the  i^ipearance  of  beiitt  produced,  as  Mr.  Hurray  suspects,  as  jeta 
from  the  external  orifices  of  the  wood,  similar  to  the  columnar  masses  of 
icicles  which  heave  up  the  surfiice  of  damp  peat-earthy  ground  in  firoetf 
weather.  Whether  this  is  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  en  SL  Dutrochet's 
theory,  and  of  the  counter  currents  of  the  sap  in  plants,  is,  however,  not 
very  obvious.* 

The  incident  of  trees  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  foggy  weather 
is  noticed.  Hence  the  author  infers  that  thickly  wooded  countries  must 
necessarily  be  colder  and  more  humid  than  naked  savannahs.  Trees  are, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  ready  conductors  of  aerial  dectridty ;  the  climate 
being  improved  when  woods  are  cleared  away,  and  becoming  more  moist  by 
plantuig.  Of  this  circumstance  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  appears  from 
the  histories  of  both  this  island  and  of  North  America. 

He  alludes  again  to  the  curious  phenomenon  of  certain  spiders  beiqg  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  propelling  threads,  which,  being  acted  on  by  poai* 
tive  electrici^,  carries  them  aloft  in  the  air,  even  asunst  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Tjie  author  does  this  with  a  view,  it  would  seem,  of  replying  to 
Mr.  Blackwall,  who  opposed  the  doctrine  in  this  Bfagazine ;  but,  from  the 
many  proofs  brought  ferward  by  Mr.  Murray  and  his  friends,  there  seems 
to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Blackwall  attributes  their  ascent 
to  currents  of  warm  air,  which  are  ever  rising  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
horn  the  earth.  That  such  currents  are  always  in  action,  notwithstandii^ 
Mr.  Murra/s  scepticism,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther they  are  at  all  times  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  ascent  of  any  particle 
of  matter,  even  so  light  as  an  aeronautic  spider. 

The  author,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  proceeds  to  describe  the  efiects  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  ^bc 
He  espouses  Dr.  Wells's  theory  of  dew ;  not,  it  appears,  from  any  experi- 
mental proof  or  convictions  of  his  own,  but  from  pure  implicit  accordance. 
That  a  still  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  formation  in  the  open  air,  is  most 
true,  because  agitation  of  the  air  accelerates  evaporation ;  but  that  a  clear 
nocturnal  sky  isalso  necessary  is  a  mistake.  Dew  is  fonned  in  every  dqgree 
of  temperatore  under  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  certainly  is  not 
a  precipitation,  oUierwise  it  would  frOl  on  every  body  of  equal  temperature. 
Dead  or  sickly  plants  carry  no  dew,  nor  do  those  on  dry  places :  dew  will 
be  copious  witiun  a  hand-glass,  or  any  other  thick  covenng  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  "  a  dear  nocturnal  sky  "  and  the  agitation  of  the  air,  while  not  a 
drop  is  visible  without.  Healthy  plants  on  every  evaporating  sur&ce  cany 
dew  in  calm  weather.  There  also  a  lower  degree  or  temperature  exista ; 
but  whether  caused  by  evaporation,  or  radiation,  or  whetiier  these  tenns 
are  used  synonymously,  our  author  saith  not. 

His  renmrks  on  meteorology  in  general  bring  him  to  the  practical  in* 
ferences  deducible  from  his  preceding  observations,  viz.  that  the  severity 
of  thunder  and  hail  storms  may  be  moderated  by  withdrawing  a  part  oif 
the  atmospheric  electricity  by  means  of  well  constructed  lightning-fods  and 
paragreles.  Aware  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  eflbcts  of  these 
uistnunents,  and  incompetent  to  decide  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  we 
would  only  sugsest  ([while  we  grant  the  plausibility  of  Mr.  Muiray'a  con- 
clusions), whether  if  they  be  so  efficient  as  to  (uvest  the  storm-cloud 
of  its  cuuigerous  effects,  they  should  not  only  be  used  as  tempoiaiy  mo- 
tectors  ?    ror,  if  effi^ctive  at  one  time,  so  will  they  be  at  another.    The 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  highly  extolled  theory  of  M.  Dutrochet 
has  been  proved  incorrect,  and  abandoned  by  himself.  (Fortign  Review.) 
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Italian  peasantry,  it  has  been  said,  condemned  the  lise  of  paragr^les  and 
lightning-rods,  not  because  they  prevented  hail-stonns,  but  beomse  they 
caused  much  and  frequent  unsettled  weather. 

Whether  this  was  only  a  foolish  prejudice  of  the  peasants,  we  need  not 
stop  to  consider ;  but,  as  Mr.  Murray  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  para- 
areies,  he  must  be  aware  of  their  efl^cts  in  fine  as  well  as  in  foul  weather. 
From  all  he  has  brought  forward  respecting  electricity,  it  is  manifest  that 
when  it  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  in  its  positive  character,  we  have  fine 
weather ;  and  when  it  changes  to  a  negative  state,  the  reverse.  In  the  first, 
the  air  is  pure  and  warm ;  the  aerial  spider  ascends ;  plants  secrete  their 
juices ;  dew  is  copious,  &c, :  in  the  second,  the  atmosphere  is  turbid,  clouds 
are  formed,  and  rains  descend ;  the  flying  spider,  together  with  its  threads, 
fiiUs  to  the  earth;  plants  absorb  moisture ;  and  perhaps  the  tempest  ragetf. 
From  these  changes  it  would  appear,  that  as  there  are  oceans  of  water  and 
of  air,  so  there  is  also  what  may  be  called  an  ocean  of  electricity  constantly 
flowing  between  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  and  in  quantity  alternating  fiom 
the  one  to  the  other.  When  it  abounds  in  the  atmosphere,  the  aqueous 
exhalations  from  the  earth  are  kept  in  a  state  of  solution.  Though  not  a 
cloud  be  visible,  the  barometer  shows  that  an  addition  requiring  space  is 
raised  into  the  air ;  and  it  seems  that,  when  this  solutive  power  is  arrested, 
water  and  electricity  descend  again  to  the  earth,  and  if  aha:  a  long  course 
of  fine  weather,  oflen  in  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

These  few  concluding  observations  are  deduced  from  the  author's  state- 
ments ;  and,  though  bnef,  and  not  perhaps  clearly  expressed,  are  submitted 
to  his  notice,  in  order  that  he  mav,  at  some  future  time,  make  a  more  gene- 
ral application  of  the  agency  of  electricity  to  define  and  improve  our  stock 
of  meteorological  knowledge. 

Mr.  Murray  admits  that,  if  the  whole  country  were  covered  with  trees, 
the  climate  would  become  more  damp ;  so,  if  the  country  were  generally 
studded  with  paragreles,  the  same  effect  would  foUow.  The  clunate  of 
Britain,  it  is  very  generally  believed,  has  deteriorated,  in  being  much  more 
changeable  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
extent  of  planting,  to  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  and  abolition  of 
fiillows  in  our  improved  system  of  agricultive.  Some  think  it  is  owin^  to 
the  accumulation  of  ice  at  the  north  pole ;  and  others,  taking  a  wider 
flight,  believe  that,  as  the  earth  is  but  a  cooled  star,  it  must  necessarily 
decrease  hi  its  temperature  every  year.  Be  these  fancies  as  theyma^, 
there  is  much  room  tor  improvement  in  meteorological  knowledge ;  and  it 

2)pears  pretty  evident  that  a  closer  study  of  atmospheric  electricity  can 
one  affi>rd  the  assistance  necessary  for  such  improvement. 
Mr.  Murray's  intimate  acquaintance  with  experimental  and  natural  philo- 
sophy renders  hun  particularly  fit  to  prosecute  such  a  study ;  and,  should 
he  have  leisure  to  enter  upon  it,  we  are  certain  he  will  produce  something 
as  worthy  of  himself  as  of  the  science.  —  J,  M, 

A  JDeterwHDe  Catalogue  of  ike  CotUenii  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum, 
Part  1  comprising  Antiquities,  Manuscripts,  Printed  Books,  Drawinss, 
Engravings,  Coins,  Medals,  S^s,  and  other  Works  of  Art.  Norwioi. 
Pamph.  small  4to,  pp.  46.    U,  6d, 

This  museum  has  been  liberally  supported ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect 
on  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  local  collections  of  such  easy  access 
must  anbrd  to  the  neighbourhood.  Every  counter  town  ought  to  have  such 
a  museum,  and  also  a  botanic  garden  and  a  zoological  garden ;  and  the  time 
will  shordy  come  when  these  sources  of  scientific  enjoyment  will  be  as 
common  as  town-halls  and  market-places.  ^  This  tract  was  accompanied 
with  somelithooaphic  sketches  by  our  ingenious  and  skilful  correspondent 
S.  Woodward,  Esq.,  author  of  that  useful  work  A  Synoptical  Table  ofFotsils, 
and  one  of  the  Ckimmittee  who  have  the  care  of  the  Institution,  and  who 
have  ordered  the  publication  of  this  Catalogue. 
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Am  Introdwdory  Addftn  d^tncfgd  by  ihe  Retfereni  WUSam  TWwr,  «/  Ae 
Fhrii  Meeting  <^the  Natural  Hktory  Society  of  Northumbcrkmd,  Dm*am, 
and  NewcoMtle  upon  Tynf^  held  on  Tuesday^  Sept.  15.  1829:  to  which 
are  appended  the  Provisional  Laws  directed  by  the  Merfiitf  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Conwiittee,  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  An- 
niversary ;  and  a  List  of  the  Officers  and  Members.  Newcastle^  18^. 
Pamph.  8vo. 

Report  of  the  Natural  Hktory  Society  of  Nbrthumbertand^  Durham,  and 
KeuMxutle  upon  Tyne,Jbr  the  Year  ending  August  3.  1830 ;  to  which  are 
i^ipended  tne  LaiVB  «n4  a  List  of  the  Officers  and  Metxibers.  Kew- 
castle,  1880.   Pamph.  8vo. 

^yansoctions  of  the  Natural  Hirtory  Society  of  Nbrthumherland^DurhoMt  aad 
Newcastle  upon  Tync.    VoL  L  P&rt  L    Newcastle,  183a  4to,  11  pliaftes. 

Neig,  Patrick^  Esq.,  Secretary  t6  the  Wemerian  Society,  to  theOaledoBoaa 
Hortkukural  Society,  &c.  &c. :  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the 
Wemerian  Natund  HnKkry  Society.    Pamph.  8to.  1890. 

A  local  controversy  between  one  of  the  best  of  men  apd  we  do  not  know 
Tery  wdl  whom  else,  of  no  public  interest. 

JMfrary  of  JSntertahing  Knowledge.  Pii)li8hed  under  the  8iiAer«ten<faKe 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  LoMdott.  ISmo.  8r. 
Since  we  first  noticed  this  work  (p.  80.),  it  has  extended  as  fiir  as  the 

13th  part,  forming  partL  of  vol.  vii.     Reviews  of  those  parts  which  treat 

of  ioseets  ane  m  hand  by  a  skilful  contributor. 

jTtrH  jReport  qfth^  Scarborough  PMlosophkal  So<nety,mg^±o»/a^JA  1827;  and 
the  Museum  opened  to  the  PisUic^  Aug.  31.  1620.  Scaiherdugh.  Pttbph: 
8vo.  1830. 

The  titlcMpage  QxhibHs  an  engratving  of  the  Museum,  a  most  elegant  cor- 
cular  building,  cr^wt^  with  a  cupc^b.  The  Catalogue  i^  already  lich  in 
fieologieal  s^cimens ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Council  gives  satisfactory  evi. 
dence  of  the  pfoMrity  of  the  institution.  From  the  same  Report  we  learn 
that  "*  die  amvaf,  in  the  year  1830,  of  Mr.  W.  Smidk,  lu^tly  endtled  tho 
father  of  EkgBsh  ff^logy,  exve  a  new  feature  to  the  studr,  and  an  impulse 
to  the  atttcknt,  whioh  may  be  considered  to  have  laid  the  tmsas  of  the  Scaiv 
borough  Muaeum.** 

Lindley^  John,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  PrefesBor  of  Botany  in  the  London  Univershy : 
An  introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany ;  or,  a  Systematic Vimt 
of  the  Organisation^  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geographical  DisUibvtion  of 
the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom.    London,  1830.    8vo,  pp.  374.     I2a» 
We  have  ahready  strongly  recommended  Mr.  Lib^y's  OutSue$  ^  the 
JFirst  Principles  if  Botany,  as  the  beat  book  of  the  kind  ui  thfe'Eogiiab  ka* 
gus^e.   We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  landlev  ha»  jostpnfaliBhed  low  coppar 
plates  illustrative  of  it,  which  may  be  had  by  all  those  who  poaaesa  the 
work,  on  application  to  Messes.  Longman,  through  their  bookseUeta.    Of 
the  present  treatise  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind  in  aoy 
lax^gus^^  and  the  only  complele  one  in  English. 

QrtffiUCs  Animal  Xtngdom,  Beam  the  French  of  Cuvier,  Sec  Li  8vo  Parts. 
Since  we  noticed  this  work  (Vol.  IL  p.  358.),  parts  xx.  to  xxv.  have 
appeared ;  and  though  we  have  not  looked  into  them  very  miautely,  yet  we 
tnmk  there  is  every  appearance  of  improvement.  Our  reviewer  in  thia 
department,  however^  wOl  enter  into  details. 

7%e  Zoohgfeal  Jommal,  Nos.  XVIL  and  XVIH.,  May  1999  to  Fd).  18SD, 
judd  Feb.  to  Jan^  1830*  8vb.  iOr.,  or,  with  the  platMimc^lmtfetf,  7f.  6<f. 
These  numbers  will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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French  Wcrkt  on  JBnionwlo^.  —  Sir,  Having  recently  returned  from 
an  entomological  visit  to  Paris,  i  have  considered  that  you  may  think  the 
following  list  of  works  upon  insects  preparing  for  or  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication, which  hare  come  to  my  knowledge,  worth  v  of  insertion  in  your 
M^iazine.  ¥^at  a  contrast  do  the  zeal  and  activhy  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  thus  exhibited  by  our  neightK>urs,  am>rd,  when  compared 
with  tb/e  ioMttference  and  lukewannness  of  tbe  majority  of  British^entooio- 
logistsl 

Laireilie,  the  prince  of  entomologists,  is  occupied  upon  •  Papidor  Intro^ 
ductUm  to  Entomoloeffy  to  form  three  thick  8vo  volumes,  the  fint  oi  which 
is  now  printing,  ife  is  preparing  a  work  upon  the  KtUwral  Clainficatiofh  4^ 
the  ffeevits  (^utnili6nidse). 

De  JeaiCB'  fifth  volume  of  the  species  genhal  of  Cole6ptera  is  printing, 
apd  will  be  published  in  about  two  months :  it  cootains  ihs  kmSty  BMb- 
bkllid«e,  and  the  supplemental  <5ciB4eiid«  and  Ombidssv  Hia  Icomogruphy 
of  the  JSuropewi  Coleoptem  ia  proooeding.  .His.  artist  was  drBupiDgthe 
Nebriae. 

Audouin,  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of  modem  naturalists^  js  ocfiupM 
upon  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Analovtical,  Physiological,  ^c.  Systems  of 
ike  Immean  Jbueeit,  to  Ibvm  five  thick  8yo  volumes.  He  is  also  engaged 
upon  various  interesting  meoioirs  upon  the  natund  history  of  insects,  wmch 
will  appear  in  t^e  Annals  of  Natural  Sdences,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
editors. 

Boisduval  continues  his  work  upon  the  North  American  Lepid^ptea^  of 
which  objects  he  has  reared  at  Paris  many  splendid  specimens.  He  is  pr^ 
pnriiig  ft  OmsBPoi  Spetne$  of  LepkUiptef,  to  be  ilttmtrtitee!  witH  figures  of 
the  Itfts  and  details  of  the  genera.  The  €rt9t  part,  containing  the  butter- 
flies and  hawk-moths,  will  be  immediately  published.  He  is  also  engaged 
in  describii)g  the  insects  ooilected  duiii^  one  of  .lh0  late  naftioiial  French 
voyages :  some  of  the  plates,  in  4to,  are  alrea^  engraved. 

^Ouerin,  the  first  entomological  French  actist^oontinues  the  be^tiAd 
iconography  of  the  Afumal  Kingdom  oS  Cuvier»     Some  of  the  forthcoming 

glates,  especially  that  on  the  lameUiconi  beetles,  are  very  interesting,  ttad 
lied  witn  generic  details.  He  continues  bis  verj^  usefiii  Magmae  of 
Entotngb^^  and  is  also  occumed  upon  the  entoiaologiealpertioB  or  Captain 
Duperry^s  national  voyage.  The  plates  of  this  work  will  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student^  n-om  the  immense  number  of  details. 

Gory  is  preparing  (in  conjunction  with  Percheron)  a  monograph  upon 
the  Cetonladae.  Ah  the  species  and  Uie  generic  ch^cters  are  to  be  figured. 
The  drawings  by  Qoefin,  alrouly  executed,  are  very  beautifcd.  to  appear 
in  parts.  .•  ,    . 

PerckeroH^s  oiga^nion  the  preoednw  work ;  also  on  a  woi%  upon  the 
Hemlptera,  Hom^itaBa^  Qrthdpteia,  and  Neur6ptera.  His  drawings  are 
v«ry  accurate  and  unuiMtiug,  smce  he  has  been  oeoupted  upom  the  natural 
history  of  his  objects. 

JLeJglnre  ia  occupied  upon  a  work  on  the  CTimiddas,  l^e  drawings  by 
Gtienn.. 

Dupont  is  preparing  a  work,  widi  figures,  upo»  the  t^en  species  of  beetles 
contamed  in  iiis  splendid  collection. 

Satni'Fargeau  is  writing  a  general  history  of  the  Hymen^ptera. 

'8^»UUf  is  proceeding  with  the  Foune  Fran^tdte. 
■  Robbieau  det  Voidy  is  conduuiuj^  his  work  upon  the  JfeflSscidae. 

Huponehtl  continues  htt  beatitiml  description  of  the  French  moths.  * 

Ctircel  is  at  present  making  a  natural  M^itoiy  todr  through  Turkey^ 
Arabia,  Egyp^^K^i  IMh  (atpartog  at^tiirV  Hpootfie  smntb  Hym^^ftj&nu 

MrebiaMn  is  abo  ef^jjg^d  «|Miii«  sinilaii  WorfeA-jr^'O.  ¥f9ktiood,  >CMt9a, 
Sept,  30.  1830. 
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PART  IIL 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Abt.  L     Calendar  cf  Nature. 

Scotland. 
Diagram,  sbowing  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Barameler  and 
Thermometer,  and  the  Dew  Point,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  for  erery  Ten 
Days  in  the  Months  of  Aufust  and  September ;  also  the  Mean  of  die 
Minimum  Temperature,  and  of  the  Bfean  Temperature  within  6  in.  of 
a  South  Brick  Wall,  the  Thermometer  bcin^  shaded ;  the  Dqith  of  Rain 
in  the  Pluviometer,  and  the  Quantity  of  A^isture  eyaporated  in  the  Evar 
porating  Gauge,  during  the  same  Period :  as  extracted  from  the  Register 
kept  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire,  N.  lat.  56*  23^' ;  aboye  the  Lerel  of 
the  Sea  172  ft,  and  15  miles  from  the  Ckiast ;  bems  the  Mean  of  daily 
Observations  at  10  o' Clock  Morning  and  10  o' Clock  Evening. 


Calendar  qfJ^ature,  567 

The  double  lines,  maiked  6»  show  the  motum  of  the  mercury  m  the  ba- 
rometer; tM  IV,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  near  a  south  garden-'wall ; 
>/j  the  mean  temperature  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  shade ;  d,  the  dew-point ; 
and  mm,  t,  the  minimum  temperature  in  the  open  air  at  nig^t. 

The  coldest  day  in  August  was  on  the  26th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
day  48*5°;  extreme  cold  39^  three  feet  above  the  sur&ce,  and  31^  on  the 
grass;  wind  westerly.  The  warmest  davin  August  was  on  the  4th :  mean 
temperature  of  that  day  dO'5^ ;  extreme  heat  69° ;  wind  westerly.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  was  54*4%  nearly  4^  below  the  ayerage  tempera^ 
lure  for  that  month  for  the  seven  preceding  years.  There  were  6  days  of 
brilliant^  and  12  of  pardal,  sunshine;  13  days  were  cloudy.  The  wind  blew 
from  easterly  points  on  9  days,  and  from  westerly  points  on  22  days.  There 
were  no  remarkably  loud  winds  during  the  month ;  but  on  the  8th,  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  loud  and  violent  thunder-storm,  ac- 
companied with  hail ;  and  at  Errol,  in  the  centre  of  the  Carse  of  Oowrie,ice 
fell  m  large  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  cubic  inch  and  upwards,  covering  an  area 
of  about  500  acres,  on  which  the  com  crops  were  completely  denuded  of 
the  partially  filled  grain,  and  the  green  crops  of  their  foliage.  The  minimum 
temperature  during  the  night  was  46%  and  yet  much  of  the  ice  lay  undis- 
solved in  ditches  and  shady  places  till  near  noon  the  following  dav :  a 
phenomenon  of  this  nature  is  seldom  observed  in  Scotland.  The  coldest 
day  in  September  was  on  the  2dd :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  49°; 
extreme  cold  41° ;  wind  variable.  The  warmest  aay  was  on  the  27th ;  mean 
temperature  of  that  day  58° ;  extreme  heat  60° ;  wind  S.W.  lliere  wei!e 
8  days  of  brilliant,  and  8  days  of  partial,  sunshine ;  14  days  were  cloudy  : 
the  wind  blew  from  easterly  points  on  5  days,  and  from  westerly  points  on 
25  days.  There  were  loud  gales  on  the  11th,  19th,  20th,  24th,  and  25th. 
The  mean  temperature  for  September  was  52*9°;  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  that  month  is  54*7°.  The  fall  of  rain  during  the  two  past  months  has 
been  excessive,  amounting  to  10'39  in. ;  and  from  the  moist  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  will  be  observed  by  the  tine  repesentinff  the  dew  point  bdng 
so  near  the  mean  temperature,  little  evaporation  could  take  place :  conse- 
quently the  soil  has  been  all  along  exceedingly  moist.  This,  accompanied  with 
a  temperature  under  the  ordinary  mean,  hiu  protracted  the  ripenms  process 
to  a  later  period  in  the  season  than  usual*  T^e  general  clouded  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  too,  has  retarded  the  ripening  of  wall-fruits ;  for  it  is  sun- 
shme  that  communicates  that  heat  to  walls  b^  which  fruit  is  ripened  in  the 
same  space  of  time  with  diose  of  the  same  kmd  some  6°  or  7°  nrther  south 
in  the  open  mr.  Too  much  stress  is  sometimes  laid  on  walls  gtviog  out 
much  caloric  throughout  the  night,  by  writers  on  eardening.  On  a  (£udv 
day,  or  at  midnight,  a  thermometer,  within  6  in.  of  a  soutfi  brick  wall,  will 
notindicateiiboveahelf  degree  higher  than  one  on  a  north  aspect.  During 
dear  sunshine,  the  diflbieace  ia  fiivourof  the  south  wall  isfrom  10^  to  12°; 
but  they  unifcnmly  approximate  a  short  time  after  sunset :  takii^,  there- 
fore, the  mean  of  the  daily  extremes  of  the  temperature  of  a  south  wall  in 
September,  when  the  atmosphere  was  for  the  most  part  cloudy,  it  did  not 
exceed  the  common  mean  much  above  2°.  In  August,  the  dilftrence  in 
fitvour  of  a  south  wall  is  as  4*2°. 

In  the  flowerwborder,  the  Xrf  lium  c&ndidum  opened  its  elegant  flowers  on 
the  Ist  of  August ;  Timothy  mss  in  fields  came  in  flower  on  the  2d;  the 
DigitlUis  f^nigiiea  on  the  5ui,  four  days  later  than  last  year ;  CoreiSpsis 
vertidll&ta  on  tlie  16th»  five  days  later  than  last  season.  Peas  that  came 
in  flower  in  the  field  by  the  12th  of  July,  were  ripe  by  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  period  of  58  days :  mean  temperature  of  that  period  56*6° ;  depth  of 
rain  74  m.  The  excess  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil  prevented  the 
pods  from  filling,  and  also  retarded  the  ripening  process.  Barley  that  came 
m  the  ear  on  the  16th  of  July  was  ripe  on  the  10th  of  September,  %  period 
of  56  days ;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  56*6^ :  a  curious  coincidence 


between  the  ripening  ofberiefy  in  die  flame  perky  (Ue  and  the  last  \ 
the  length  of  time  between  earing  and  rbenmg»  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  periods,  being  exactly  the  same;  (aat  year,  too,  it  should  l^  recol- 
lected, the  fidl  of  rain  in  August  was  excessive.  The  if^rdeum  nikdum 
(Vol.  IIL  p.  442.)  ripened  simultaneously  with  English  barley  in  the  same 
field.  It  sliould  also  be  remarked,  that  both  earing  and  ripening  were  19 
cb^s  later  this  than  last  year ;  the  seeds  were  aliK>  later  m  bemg  sown. 
Wheat  that  came  in  the  ear  on  the  30th  of  June  was  cut  ripe  on  the  9th  of 
September,  a  period  of  71  days;  mean  temperature  of  that  period  56*5^. 
The  coincidence  between  the  ripening  this  and  last  year  (Vol.  XL  p.  463.), 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that,  under  a 
temperature  of  56*5^,  a  period  of  about  70  days  is  requisite  to  ripen  wheat, 
from  the  time  the  ear  appears,  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soiL 
China  wheat  (Vol.  IIL  p.  442.),  which  came  in  the  ear  on  the  12tfa  of  July, 
was  cut  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  period  of  80  days :  mean  temperature 
of  that  period  56*5^.  This  beautifiii  and  promising  wheat,  tlie  seeds  of  which 
were  kindly  distributed  by  Mr.  Loudon,  was  so  severely  attacked  by  yeikiw 
gum  or  rust  that  the  seeds  are  much  shrivelled :  this,  nowever,  should  not 
prevent  another  trial.  Wheat  from  England  always  sufiers  by  nist  with  us 
the  first  year  after  its  introduction,  but  seldom  after.  The  Boccoma  yoer- 
cifolia  was  in  flower  on  the  5th  of  September;  white  Beurree  pears  xipe  on 
the  SOth;  Elruge  nectarines  beginning  to  drop.  In  the  moors,  game  has 
been  plenty ;  the  partridge  seems  to  sufler  by  moisture.  They  are  so  few 
and  weak,  that  many  sportsmen  are  determined  not  to  kill  any  for  the 
season. — A.G.    Sept.  L 


Art.  II.     Queries  and  Answers, 

Tas  Long4ailed  THnunue. —  Some  time  ago,  when  my  brothers  and  mf» 
self  were  seekers  of  birds'  nests,  we  found  one  <^  the  long-tailed  titmouse 

iParus  caudktus),  about  two  miles  fix>m  home,  containing  young  ones  hall^ 
edged.  Being  anxious  to  rear  them,  we  hit  upon  the  pun  of  catchii^  the 
old  ones,  and  giving  them  the  trouble  instead  ot  ourselyes.  We  accordiii^v 
set  lime  tw^  near  the  nest,  and  caught  six  old  ones  of  the  seven  of  which 
the  colony  consisted,  and  brought  them  awav  in  triumph :  but  the  old 
ones  would  not  eat  in  confinement;  and  all  died  but  one, which  we  aUowed 
to  esci^  hi  the  hope  that  it  would  come  back  and  feed  the  young  cmea. 
This  it  did,  and,  by  the  most  unwearied  exertions  reared  the  whole  brood, 
sometimes  feeding  them  ten  times  a  minute.  Never  having  seen  thb  habit 
stated  in  any  Ormtiiolofy^  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally  known  to 
naturalists ;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  I  have  only  found  one  nest  of  the 
species  since,  and  this  mv  avocations  would  not  permit  me  to  examine.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  the  &ct  I  have  stated  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
habits  of  ttus  bird,  or  whether  such  is  invariably  the  case.     Some  of  your 

correspondents  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  this T.  G. 

Cmhero,  AprU  17.  1829. 

The  Wren^t  NeaL  —  Mr.  Jenningi  and  yourself,  in  iDpposition  to  Monta(U,  an  of  anmm 
(Vol.  L  DL  SH.)  that  Uie  wren  never  Unes  its  nest  with  feathen :  like  the  knights  oT  the  gSdand 
sUver  shield,  both  sides  are  right  It  fa  true,  that  many  wrens^  nests  may  be  fiHind  which  hare 
no  ftathers,  but  did  you  ever  find  either  e^gs  or  young  ones  in  them  ?  As  ftr  as  my  ohserr- 
atlons  go,  the  fiict  is,  that  the  nest  in  which  the  wren  layslu  eggs  Is  proAisdy  Uaed  with  featlMrs: 
but,  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  male,  apparentiy  from  a  desira  tp  be  deong  aameMag, 
constructs  as  many  as  half  a  dosen  nests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first,  none  of  which  are  lined ;  and» 
whilst  the  first  nest  is  so  artfUIly  concealed  as  to  be  very  seldom  found,  the  Utter  are  very  lt». 
qui  nUy  seen.  The  wren  does  not  appear  to  be  very  carenil  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  oadk 
nests,  as  thev  are  called  by  the  schoolboys  in  Yorkshire.  I  have  ftequenUy  seen  them  In  the 
twigs  of  a  thick  thorn  hedge,  under  banks,  in  haystacks,  in  ivy  bushes,  in  oU  stiunps,  in  the  loop- 
holM  of  buildings,  and  in  one  Instance  in  an  oM  bonnet,  which  wm  viaa&i  among  some  peas,  tft 
frighten  away  the  blackcaps.  —  T.  G.    ClUkaro,  JprU  Yl,  l&ZSL 


GLOSSARIAL  INDEX 

TO  XHB 

TECHNICAL  TGRMS  MADE  USE  OF  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  INTRODUCTIONS. 
AND  GENERALLY  IN  VOLSL  L  IL  AND  IIL 


i«MMter,a  hawk,  i  191. 


AffACA'RDWM^henTUth&pcd,  III.  350i 

^Mdmm,  the  b*Uy»  i  194. 

^oi«arcrw,  frou  aJuuUkat  tboro,  omto,  taU,  L 

Accjpj^lso,  bawk.L— 

AVifr,  iharp,  ill.  140. 

iJc*8«MKfaHiyia.  of  aekaOt,  an  «gat«,  1.  168. 

^(ri^,.thestin«,  i.4Sa 

A^otartHtm,  front  of  the  foot,  I.  277. 

JEttt9dtu^  of  tteAumraer,  HI.  55. 

^^r»thewiiig^i.lS«. 

AKsma,  Pram aUi,  water  (Celt),  iiL  tS. 

if  7mAi  #>ftrito,  baMaxd  wing,  1.  129. 

JmbtUiU6t%  watting,  1. 1S4. 

AmiiUvtm,ji  bond,  iu.  52. 

iiWMllte,  itatti  cntptSttiy  a  botllCi  i.  28. 

AmifMu,  from  «,  int^  opMb,  alendar,  L  M. 

Ana^era,  from  oaof,  a  goose,  /ero^  to  tear, 

A'«J«r(9,  from  CMcr,  a  goow^  i.  Kl. 
Jnt^niut,  homt,  i.  421 

AntMot^,  from  oMiMot,  a  flower,  ^nsff,  rage, 
1.274. 

,  without  petals,  L  435. 

■    f,|>ter«m,awlng,l.424. 

ar-boise,  auatere  taub : 
L 

companiooi  of 
Arguior,  firom  argtuor,  to  make  a  abriU  neiie^ 

.^ncj^t^ftom  Dr.  AxnolcL  L  67. 


Jtplerat  mm.  a,pri?atlTe,  i 
Amonna,  eagle.tte.  i.  ISSL 
A'rMtf*,from  the  Celtic  ar   .  __, 

loughneM  of  the  fruit,  lil.  950. 
Argonaiita,   from  araonmutis,  < 

Jiuon«oeiilled,  1.2& 


Ariauidt  from  arv,  water  (Celt),  IiL  £9l 
«f<f«B,  frraa  illnvm,  one  of  the  Fktea, 
vf ifrAMMt,  below  the  napei  i.  277. 


AiSitrt,  the  ears,  t.  12SL 
AMiUm^  axUIarics,  1.  ISS. 
£aniboOt  ftam  JBmnbitut,  lii.  fiDi 
BdnkAn,  named  after  Sir  Joi.  Bank*,  i.  3eSL 
iWrIa,  the  beard,  L  18& 
£mu^,  from  hcUma,  a  great  beaat,  UL  61& 
JSS^fUlli,  from  bis,  twice,  dXRVt,  a  year,  IIL  137. 
MHtmeg,  from  bit,  twiec^   Mami«,   a  hand, 
iii.  5U 


S3SL 


Sipinnate,  twlee-winged,  11  156L 
sSalm  tkdiy  composed  of  two  pleo 
Bratrdt  to  aboot  above  tbeaarth'aji 
Brancht<ateg(/ui.ttom  brdnchke,  gills,  tieg/i,  a 

eoivfing,  \  lO. 
MriU,  from  ArNte«,  brute,  iU.  6]4w 
Vuteouinot  bu2zard.likc,  I.  122. 
Bktormu,  fMa  bmu,  an  ox,  temno,   to  cut, 

L161. 
QUamtUp  from  kaiatitt  Axab,,  iii.  BSk 
Catciria,  the  spun.  L  124 
Caiock^rttu,  from  Aalos,  handsome,  cAoriot,  a 

kind  of  grass,  1.  166. 
Cafycifiont,  from  aUfUf  nndjlot,  a  flower,  L  1S& 
Caiyptra,fi  cover,  IiL  52. 
Campagnolt  from  comjaana,  a  beU«  L  196w 
Coms^/tY,  champaign,  iii.  140L 
Cdrdium^  from  kardia,  the  heart*  I  29l 
CarinHriiit  from  corjaa,  a  keel,  L  3a 
Camdt$kr*t  from  airo,  flesh,  liL  513L 
CarpiUa,  dim.  otkarpos,  a  fruit,  L  141. 
^^So'T'o'^yf  ^oiB  karpos,  fruit,  and  A«os^  a  dis. 

course,  i.  137. 
C4rthamuf,  from  quortom,  to  paint  (Aiabi), 

L  168. 

Vot.  III.  —  No.  16.  1 


CaruncmUB,  wattles,  L  124. 
CajAttrum,  the  free,  L  1£1 
Oft|Ntf,tbeb«ul,l.  123. 
CatMon,  from  kaU,  ^below,  edbuf,  a 

Caiida,  tt*  tail,  L  12& 

CeUiMrett  tram  eeUmia,  a  little  cdl,  1. 13S     ■ 

OrpkaHig,  from  kepkale^  a  head,  1.  61. 

C/ra,  wax  (on  die  bill),  1. 12& 

Cirvig,  blnderfiaitof  the  neck,  I  277. 

Cftaeeautt  from  cete,  a  whale,  iii.  514. 

CkardtMm,  seaJarks,  1.  IflS. 

Cka'tod^n,  from  ckMi,  a  briattcb  9immt  tootti, 

Cftlone,  from  C3Umi«,  the  daugMir  of  Dssdalion, 

U30. 
Chtorophane,  from  chioro$,  green,  oAosiio,  te 

shbie^  1 15ft. 
Gt^ipMs.  shield  of  the  head,  L  483L 
CoceiHiUa,  dim.  of  i^oUot,  a  berry,  L  54. 
CoUorkima^  from  Aalsos,  a  sheath,  rhka,  a  root. 

i.143. 
Cbtodpfam,  from  koUot,  a  sheath,  pteron,  a 

wing,  I.  424. 
OUteiM,  the  neck,  L  1S& 
CUtfrnbita,  from  koljfmbHis,  a  swimmer,  I.  51 
Cbmatelo,  from  coma,  a  tuft,  H  Ufi. 
C(MH^,  from  knmdifhs,  a  knuckle,  UL  5n. 
Omrirdstfyrs,  conle4>eaked,  1. 122. 
Omiiato,  from  con,  together,  natus,  befo,  1  431. 
annua,  the  horns,  I.  121' 
CbrWfl,dbn.  oropfo«i,acnNm,  LfiSL 
Coromfyne,  from  corvUa,  nAJh$,  a  flof#er. 

Cdrpta,  the  body,  L  fSl 

Crista,  the  crest,  L  123. 

CrtmSOea,  lUfillke,  iL  115. 

CHsnon.  the  vent,  L  123. 

Criira,  the  W  i.  123. 

Ci//infii,  thendge,  1.  277. 

CuUek,  term  «<*An4HU  lU.  4ft 

Ctonmiitfia,  named  after  Lady  Gordon  Cum. 

ihingA  3fl2L 
JOwilM^m,.toothJ»eiked,  1. 128L 
Dertrum,  the  book.  L  S77. 
Diekiomfdtie,  from  dis,  two,  and  cklamus,  a 

covering,  L.  J36L 
DieoM^danett  from  dto,  two,  and  iin^iiiiiiii, 

JMitmUf  two.toed,  i.  123L 
'^'    -•  the  toes,  i.  194. 

from  dUt  twice,  oUcm,  a  house,  L  161 
jteke,  from  dlplax,  double,  /o6or,  a  pod, 

DifwacttS,  flrom  dipsao,  to  thirst,  i.  431. 
Diptera.  fh>m  ito,  twice,  p<rrofi,  a  wing,  1.  491 
Airve^  from  dor^  gilt,  1.  8BL 
Dortal,  from  dbrSMW,  the  back,  L  168. 
Ddrtmm,  the  baek,  1. 121 
Diydn^ta,  from  Dr.  Dryaader,  I.  9601 
DrymiCNMes,  tmm  Drylndni  and  ctdof,  Itte, 

1.382. 
Eek^tU,  sea.uichlni,  !L  11& 
Edintett  from  «,  without,  and  dens,  a  tooth, 

E^tytra,  the  wing  covers,  L  423L 

Sntomakgjft  frtran  mtoma,  insects,  logoa,  a  dlt- 

ooune,  l.4fil. 
Efddamk  V  fMk,  the  cxteraal  ateubntaeb 
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EmkUtor,  fhnn  MCMiMvr,  •  watcher.  1.  SSL 
HafOf^nm,  from  fagutt  a  beeob,  Pfro$,  corn, 

Faleonimm,  frlcmJlke,  i.  Itt. 

FaaehUria,  ftam/McMo,  •  winding  buid,  1. 5& 

FHtUpaihie^  f«kbpavJU»,  OL  407. 

JSMom,  the  thighc,  L  129L 

Fhw^  ttoia/erk*,  a  wttdtMWt,  iU.  514* 

FlMtir^ret,  deft-beaked,  L  IflL 

-^         ,  tbvbend •Tttae  winr,  L  877. 


of  rock.  Hi.  «)& 


►  wing, 
FoUdeetP,  fkom/oUaotm,  leafy,  L  13& 
ArmdMMi,  handtome,  UL  ISSL 
JfondiGea,  from  Fnnelis  Empeiov  of  Ger- 

manv,  L  165. 
JVMUirte,  fromiWWtei,  actamboasd,  UL  5& 
.Hnoiw,  the  forehead,  i.  18S. 
GikUit,  sbieM^of  Om  mouthy  1. 401 
Oatrnut,  from  #«lhw,  a  oock,  L  181. 
CoZtAMcNMV,  Ihim  mlA0,  a  cock,  H.  4481 
6«Mr,tbedieeki,C]SS. 
Geiorfnfcvi;  lelatiM  to  the  meaiuremeBl  of  the 

earth's  mirfkce,  liL  504^ 
aOrettUummUff  a  dormooae^  iiL  515. 
0/»Ma,ahuik,iiLA2: 
GiMiM.  a  necim  of  rook,  iii  407. 
«0M^  MriOK  point  of  the  mandU>le,  L  877. 
Ordike,  tromgraUie,  stilt*,  I  ISl. 
'Oiwm^iH,  leaping,  L  IS' 
Oreffwaeke,  a  specie*  ol 
GTiia»thechtavil8& 
C^ymaAMr,  from  gymnm,  naked,  no/or,  back, 

L  107. 
^jawtwaiytf  mria,  a  naked  seed,  iH.  SBS. 
Jtatf MX,  the  great  toe,  i.  877. 
Jifatt^ca^  tbefaalanoers,  L  4eX 
Hmmadrymtt  ftom  Hamadr^ade$,  nymfdis  who 

preside  over  trees,  I.  887. 
Eamadrpuie$,  from  Aoma,  with,  tfyyf,  the  oak, 

1.887. 
thnuUUum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  mouth,  1.  423. 
mu*.  from  heiUo,  to  twist  round,  L  25. 
HefMttat  tk^  Mndtu^  hiAV pOt-m,  awing, 

BolacMtnu,  from  Aa<(v,  ball,  A«ii/nni,  a  spur, 

ilea.  •  ^^ 

Bic^pntaia»!n  compliment  to  Mn.  Thomas  Rope, 

i.  16Su 
XnbMm,  the  shoulders,  L  1^ 
Hupockdndria,  hypochondres,  L  ISSL 
Bvpobldstvs,  flrom  Jk|epo»  under,.  tUuios,  a  bud, 

9fyimi»&jaterat  ttotn  hymen,  a  film,  pieron,  a 
^wlng,l4£l 
iWrmis,  unarmed,  ItL  I48L 
Inglhrneg,  the  crop,  i.  184. 
Ituect.  ftom  fntecfm,  cut  or  notched,  L  494. 
Ikaei^et,  perchert,  L  12SL 
Jnvoliierum,  a  wrapper,  ill  58. 
IniertcdpMum,  between  ihoulden,  L  191 
Jpeeacudnha,  from  ijpr,  aboriginal  word,  in  Peru, 
for  root,  caetumy  aboriginal  distinction  for 


that  root,  L  6L 
Ji&gvlmn,  the  Qiroat,  L  121 
tOntm,  lip  or  tip,  1 100. 
I^gdctomos,  from  lagfBg  ahase,  9toma,  a  month, 

L  185, 
Lams^rif,  from   lampo,   to  shine,  pipr,   fire, 

j^aitc^/M,  lance-Ieavedy  i.  167. 
Zanceota/e,  shaped  like  a  lance,  i.  8S& 
JJtniut,  ftvm  /p«^  A  butcher.  I  9^ 
Xdimir,  from  Icmum,  ghosts,  1. 80& 
hkpas,  from  /«7ia«,  a  rock,  i.  ^ 
X^<«.  ft«n  ^. .  «»ta.  ,^«.^  .  win,. 

Lrac^^m,  from  JrwJtos,  white,  jois  violet,  Ui. 

55, 
Zai^^^^oil,  flrom  leuiois  white,  pegm,  a  beard, 

Ubihu,  lobed  fleet,  1. 11^. 

Lbris,  ftom  lotrii,  a  clown  (Dutch),  i.  809. 

Z4g«Ai,  a  latchct,  I.  403. 

LMOya,  from  Mm  .liodtan  Ibq.  F.R.a  L  165. 


XifWMi,  the  tongue,  I.  ttSL       ^~ 
Jfoe/ocrfrpK^  from  maArM,  long,  tarpot,  froE^ 

I.  las. 
Afamifft/'trroMs,  from  flMUPmnv,  breasts,  t!L  5ia 
Maniiplat  from  MorsMptam,  a  bag  or  pon^ 

iii.  5ia 
MamtpMnf.  from  vtstsuplum,  a  purse,  U.  IISL 
MenuoHf  the  chin,  L  877. 
MnorrAitMN,.  the  upper  ridge,  L  877. 
Mica  «Wr,  a  sUte  abounding  with  mica,  UL  407. 
Uiinna,  kitclike,  1. 18S. 
MomKMamydea,  from  numot,  one,  aad  dUan^fs, 

a  covering,  L  1361 
Mimoeoty9ed<me»y  fnnm  menM,  0Be»  and  eoMe< 

dom,\.K6. 
MoKopetaloMf  one-petatod,  L  499L 

M^«-^«»»«d  or -«,,*««.«. 

Mitrer,  from  mtifvjr,  the  point  of  aVtMk,!  5& 

NareiffUf,  flmn  narke,  stupor,  iii  55, 

mret,  the  nostrils,  L  183. 

JVams,nose,i.  160.  *f 

Naiatdre*t  swimmers,  1. 188. 

NatatdriuSr  palmatcd  feet,  L  ISX 

Natf/ihw,  from  funis,  a  ship,  i.  S8l 

VepSntkes,  from  nt,  negative,  pmsAai^  grief,  \.  80L 

N«rlla,  from  n^rt>r,  hollow,  i.  90l 

Neur&ptera,  from  a^arvn,  a  nerve,  pteromt  a 

wing,  i.  484 
Nodiutea,  ftom  iknt,  night,  Isrcics,  a  light,  \.  15SL 
Notorkbcw,  from  nd/oe,.  the  bade,  Mto,  a  root, 

AdcAa,'the  nape,  I.  183. 

(yeciput,  the  hind-head,  L  12S. 

OceUhia,  ftom  oeeUutf  a  Httle  eye,  L  M 

O'cvtf,  the  eyes,  i.  m 

(/rbiUe.  the  ortnts,  L  ISSL 

Ortkomlbcea,  from  orthot,  upright,  liUfaf,  a  fold, 

OrifcMofft*  from  orpkttm,  fossil,  Ajgor,  a  dis. 

course,  i.  190. 
Ot,  the  mouth,  L  433. 
PMc^dArmet^  from  jDodbfs,  thick,  and  4emM,a 

skin,  iii  514l 
Pa'cUuM,  from  poikiiot,  spotted.  1 155. 
Pii/;rf,  patters,  i  160. 
Papilionaceous,  butterfly.llke,  iiL  35& 
Pdm,  frrom  par,  equal,  iii.  MS: 
PdMerej,  from  pauer,  a  spajoowV  L  liU,    . 
Pa/^//<t,  frvm  pii/<^/a,  a  UtUe  dish,  L  8& 
Pdeora,  from  f«a<s,  cattle;  iiL  5)5. 
Pectoral,  from  pechu.  the  chest.  L  1(SL 
Ptfcfus,  the  breait,  i.  124. 
Peltate,  ftom  jpelia,  a  target,  iiL  141. 
Penlacrhuu,  from  jMvi/e,  five,  AsMien^  lily,  ia.  89L 
Peniapetalous,  five.^taled,  i,  435. 
PerfoUAta,  through  the  leaf,  iiL  1381 
i>rs»thefbot,L18a 

PetaliU,  hompetalon, a  thin  plate,  1 154. 
Pluebpu^  from  phaiot,  dark,  one.  &oev  L  897. 
Phdltu^  from  phoito,  to  seek  a  hidiog  ptaci^  L  £SL 
FlcdT,  from  jd^,  a  magpie,  L  181. 
PfaiiM,  ftom  pinna,  a  wing  or  feathei^  i.  dOL 
Pbmitui.  puuyited,  i.  184 
Ptdnta,  the  foot  with  the  toes,  L  277. 
Platfderus;from  platys,brond,dere,  a  neck,  L  5& 
Pleurorkhe^,  from  fxCMroa,  the  side,  rina,  • 

root,  i.  144. 
Pog^mu$j  ftom  jM!go%  a  beacd»  L  5S. 
PolybrdckioH,  many  arms,  iiL  14a 
PolybrackAne,  tnmfolift,  Biany,.  AriadUsiH  am, 

L68. 
Foljigonum,  from  pa^rj,  many,  gonsty  a.  joint, 

ifLM" 


.148. 


i»  4ri'/ii,  a  1 


Poly^mrnatui,  ttompoiyt,  mAuj/mma,  ein^L'56. 
«        '•         ^  i,alld,<- 

PrehAtims,  gxjapin^  IStk 


Pomadirrit,  fhim 
-  brane^  i 


PfimMte,  quills,,  i, 
Prtmdtest  f«mpriMW$,  fl«st»  UL  514. 
Probdsdt,  the  feeding  trunk,  L  483. 
Ptettdo^tdUnmtt  ftdse^plane  tree,  Ui.  140. 
QuSrcta,  from  quer,  Anc^  «ik9B»  tveey  i.  flttL 
HapthreM,  preyen,  L  181 
Auds«f,4ontoheas.  L  192. 
Rdchicet, the tailftathcss, L  l£k 
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Aai^<il^  after  Sir  Sw  Raffle*,  J,  67. 
5J5toflpWW/«ifcfl,  regkm  of  tb«  eye,  I.  S77. 
Mgio  pardttca,  protu^rance  over  the  ear.  i.  277. 
^Imtgeg,  the  oara,  L  m 
Wipn,  from  Moj  the  ambient  name  of  th^ 

Kiver  Volga,  ill.  3B0. 
SMiam^^nka,  ftom  rAoo,  root,  and  morpii, 

rorm,  L  155. 

^^o^V^li^  **"•"  *^  '^"^  *'"^* 
Rongeyrty  from  ronger.  to  gnaw,  ill,  BIS. 
^dl/nwi,  the  bill.  Lisa 
^ibefye.  from  mftr^os,  reddi«h,  L  154, 
-"•w^^ljw^  from  nKmanoiv,  to  chow  agahi, 

IIL  Ol-fc 

^ceiujuguiaris,  Ihepouch,  L  1S4 
SabUmous,  aandy,  ill  MO. 
So&p,  flrom  the  Arabic  takkleb,  IH.  352, 
Saipigl4gtis,ttom  MipigM^  a  trumpet,  gioua,  a 

tongue,  i.  368.  •-— . 

SearibM,  scarious,  i.  168. 
Scaputdret,  scspuUn,  i.  TSS. 
Scaiudrett  climbers,  I.  12S. 
ScamhrU,  climbing,  i.  ISi 
Sehigif,  argillaceoua  clayey  slate,  or  •chistote 

alate,  lii.  409. 
SckMose,  rocks  abounding  with  schist,  iii.  50ft 
Soof^^M,  from  Mkorphty  a  scorpion,  i.  162L 
Stnttpalmiiut,  semipalmated  feet,  1.  124. 
^jMo^MO,  hinder  part  of  the  head,  i.  277. 
SJ^ii,  from  sdle».  a  tube,  1. 2a 
StmlttngVkaA^  in  honour  of  the  Chev.  Sonlangc 

Bodin,  i.  362.  * 

Sp&tha,  a  slice,  iil.  5!l 
^^fcultar^  the  wing,  spot,  L  I93w 
^Aenitonuh  from  9pkeno,  to  connect  together. 

ioma,  a  aUce  or  section,  i  61. 


Splrolbbea,  from  speb'a,  a  splre,lnfeiu  ttpod^inc 
SpdHdylur.  from  noml9lo$,  the  prtddy  hCMl  of 
.    an  artichoke,  L  28L 
Am^rrilia,  the  eye^ws,  i.  123. 
Tktricet  ca6da.  the  taiUovcrts.  f.  1S3. 
Tfctrioet,  the  wiii9.cov«rtB,  i.  laS. 
Telitn'us,  from  tfla,  a  w«b,  i.  1£7. 
Tdmpora,  the  temples,  i.  12& 
Temierdttrett  slenderJbeaked,  I.  ISS. 
Teilaceout,  having  a  shell,  iil  335.  - 
Tkatan^ftbtee,  frvm  thalumm,  a  bed,  mdjim,  a 

flower,  L  136. 
Tinctbriu.dyting,  used  by  dywa,  i.  168. 
TWmt,  the  French,  equal  to  1«^5  JBngliah  b. 

thoms,  iii.  4S9. 
7Vio*odA:«Mlif«^  from  /Arte,  hair,  and  dkkt^hf, 

TriddeiyUj  three-teed,  L  193. 

TrdcAtii,  n-(Hn  troehtu,  a  boy**  tO|H  L  2SC 

TVope'^afiuM,  dim.  of /roemem,  a  tvopby,  ilL  l«l. 

Tritneus,  the  trunk,  i.  4S3.  \ 

Umbet^ftroug^  umbeUbeariog,  il.  156. 

Vngtiet^  the  claws,  i.  ie4w 

Un^l9e  $kfUt  composed  of  onepiccev  ilL  «S8& 

Urop^ftium,  the  rump,  L  123.  227. 

Fascn/ares^  from  vai,  a  vessel^  i.  13^  . 

Ftfirfra/,  from  wetrier,  the  belly,  L  168. 

F(<rf^x,  the  crown,  i.  123. 

f^t'Mstte,  from  tFiftro,  to  shake  or  more  frimidy) 

ill.  33.  . 

Vathtus,  from  tfiUa,  a  band,  i.  163. 
V^Uam^  from  vctilo,  to  fly  about,  i.  162. 
Fdlva,  from  voioere,  to  wrap,  iii.  5S. 
FFMarANtta,  named  after  WiUughbgrr^i  AdcM 

of  Ray's,  L  273.  •' 

Zoopl^te,  from  asfiois,  an  8iiima],plyloii|«ptaktt 
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JSarriSH  Naturalist,  the,  vol.1.  80.  vol.  11.  426. 
Catalogue  of  tlte  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum, 

563L  * 

First  Report  of  the  Scarborough  PhiL  Soc.  Nat 

564. 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoot.  Socl,  81. 
Gorhamli  Memoirs  of  Martyn,  427. 
Johnson's  Life  of  Ray,  announced,  81. 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  84. 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  BO.  564. 
NeiU's  Address,  &a  ftc.  noticed,  564u 
Paris's  Lifb  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  reviewed,  389. 
Report  of  the  N.  H.  Soc.  of  Northumberland, 

&c.fi64. 
Rhind*s  Studies  in  Natural  History,  79. 
Transactions  of  the  Pllnian  Societv,  not.  7a 
Transactions  of  the  N«  H.  Soc  of  Korthumber- 

knd,  &c  561 
Turner's  Introductory  Address  to  the  N.  H.  Soc. 

of  Northumberbmd,  Sec.  56i, 
Young  Lady*s  Book,  81. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Audouin*s  Shrstems  of  the  Linnean  Insects,  &c. 

announced,  565i 
Bennetts  Fishes  of  Ceyhm,  497. 
Boisduval's  N.  American  Colcoptcra,  &c.  565. 
BkAissoa'%  Minute  Hyven6ptera,  565. 
Brown's  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

tend,  427. 
Cascel's  Minsito  Hymen^ptefa,  566. 
Curtis's  British  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  ann.  81. 
De  Jean*s  Species  General  of  Colc6pCera,  ann. 

565. 
—  Iconography  of  the  Earopi  Cole/iptcra, 

ann.  565. 
DesvoMy,  RoMneau,  his  J/6scidai,  565. 
Dupeot'e  Beetles,  ann.  565. 
Duponchel's  French  Moths,  56fiL 
Oory  and  Percheron's  Cetonladse,  ami.  566k 
Gray'k  Illustxvtlons  of  Inrtian  Zoolory,  ann.  61. 
Crimtbs*  Animal  Kingdom,  not  5fvC 

p  r 


[  Guerin's  Iconography  ofCuvter,  Ac.  &c.  565. 

Latreille's  Iptroductien  to  £otomelqgy^  ^^U(i, 
665. 

■■'     Natural  Classificatton  of  the  WeevUs. 
ann.  565.  ^ 

Lcfebvre's  Ciraicldie,  ann.  56% 

Percheron's  Hemfptera,  ftc.  ice.  ami.  SSS» 

Richardson's  Zoology  of  Northern  ikitish  Ame- 
rica, 487. 

Saint  Hilaire's  Coursde  I'Hiatoire  Natuf^le  dea 
Mammif^ces,  rev.  480. 

Saint  Fargeau's  Hymcn6pteni,  565. 

Selby's  IirustraUons  of  British  Ornithology,  427. 

Serville's  Faune  Francaisc,  565. 

Thompson's  Zook>gical  Rescarchie*,  &q.  i2Gl 

Zoological  Journal,  564 

BOTANY. 

Castle's  Introduction  to  Botany,  427.    ' 

Chandler's  CamellfcV,  457. 

Geological  Flora  of  Europe,  not  880. 

Greville's  i^lgs  Brit&nnice,  487. 

Jones  and  Kingston's  Fldra  Dcvoni^nsis,  &c., 

rev.  888. 
Lindley's  First  Principles  or  Botany,  4^7 :  Ctinter. 

platos  to,  56i ;  Introduction  to  the  Nat  stA. 

of  Botonv,  not  564. 
Loudon's  H6rtus  Biit&nnieos.  45QL 
Sowerby's  Supplement  to  Ehghsh  Botany,  *2^, 
Strutt's  Deli'cis  Sylviirtim,  rrv.  ^:  S^lva  BH- 

tAnnica,  rev.  m 
Wallich's  Pl&ntae  Asi&tics  Rarib^es,  427.     '  , 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.    , 
Lindley  and  HtttCoot  Fossil  nora  of  Greht 

BriUin,  not  2891 
Lycll's  Principles  of  Geology,  427,  * 

lire's  Oeology,  9a 
YoungV  GcoiogicnA  Survey  of  the  Yorkihire 

Coast,  rev.,  4^ 

METlX>i«OIX>GT: 

Murray's  Atmospheric  Electricity,  not  560. 
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AABOfi,  J.,  on  the  cauie  of  goitre,  igi. 

jTcer,  14a 

AddreM  deUrered  to  the  SEoologieal  Qub  of  the 

Un.  Soc.  of  London,  by  N.  A.  Vigon,  201. 
Alnsworth,  W.,  Notes  on  the  Pyrenees  48<^ 
Air.  drynev  of,  «t  Florence,  37& 
ifkWo,  qpcdet  of,  147. 
Jlcy^nta,  remainc  of,  270. 

query  on  prewrving,  198. 


MSnat 


illGma  PhaaUgo, 

Alligator,  hardiuteUncei  in  stomach  of;  447. 

.^f^ium,  50. 

Alluvium,  in  Oeology,  77. 

America,  pearls  in,  951. 

Amphibia,  fossil  remains  of,  365,  366  i  query 

respecting,  472. 
JmtrU,  141. 
ifnag&lUs  anr^nsis  and  oerUea.  on  the  specific 

identity  of,  by  the  Rev.  J.  &  Hensiow,  537. 
AnatomiGnl    preparations^    query   on,  by   B. 

Haund,  ana  answer  to^  92. 
Anatomy,  oomparative,  query  best  treatise,  470. 
Ante  and  aphides,  148. 

ilp6cynum  androsssmifbUura,  remark  on,  461. 
Arden,  Forest  of.  d8& 


Aspergillum,  33fx 
Aspidium  loiAtum,  166. 
Ariaries  in  the  Garden  oi 


1  of  Plants  at  Paris,  94. 

Awn  of  the  oat,  observations  respecting,  488L 

Baifd,  W.,  on  the  luminousness  of  the  sea,  390. 

Bakewell,  Kobctt,  a  visit  to  the  Manteilian  Hu. 
seum  at  Lewes,  9. 

Bakewell,  R ,  jun.,  on  the  Falls  of  NUgara,  1 17. 

Ban  containing  bees,  curious,  explained,  195. 

Bancroft,  Dr.,  noticed,  215. 

Battles  of  the  stickleback  fish,  330. 

B^Huc,  515. 

Bewick,  Robert  ElUot,  noticed,  4. 

BewidL,  Thomas,  memoir  of,  1 :  concluded,  97  ; 
his  fondness  for  children,  4;  his  great  strength, 
4  i  his  daughters, 4 }  spirit  of  his  vignettes,  6.; 
his  fishes,  103  j  his  reception  hi  London,  104 ; 
ooery  on  his  relics,  92 :  repiv  to,  191. 

Bciemnitcs  figured  and  described,  284. 

Bell,  Mr.,  noticed,  214. 

Bennett,  Mr.,  noticed,  SOa 

Bicheno,  Mr.,  on  the  shamrock  of  Irel«id,  294. 

Bill,  remaikable  formation  of  the,  observed  in 
several  birds,  by  John  Blackwall,  Esq.,  402. 

Bimanes,  513. 

Birch  tree,  laxce,  175. 

Bird,  small  unknown,  answer  to  query,  93. 

Birds,  rare,  shot,  hints  respecting,  185;  soften- 
ing the  skins  of,  answer  rejecting,  123 ;  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  facte  and  queries  respect- 
ing, 191;  arrival  of  a  valuable  collection  of, 
911 ;  fossil  remains  of,  362 ;  remarkable  form, 
ation  of  the  bill  observed  in  several  species  of, 

Sr  John  BlackwalL  402;  summer,  early  ar. 
val  of,  by  J.  D.  Hoy,  436;  rare,  killed  in 
Suflblk,  and  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and 
Essex,  by  J.  D.  Hoy,  436 ;   song  of,  critical 

:  remarks  respecting,  by  R.  Swee^  447 ;  songs 
of,  observations  resp«:t!ng,  472;  destroying 
the  buds  of  fhiit  trees,  query  respecting,  475. 

Btscachoand  Coquimbo  owl,  critique  on,  188. 

Blackbird,  white,  146L 

Blackwall,  John,  Esq.,  remarkable  formation  of 
the  bill  observed  in  several  birds,  402 ;  on  the 
ascent  of  aeronautic  spiders,  456L 

Blood,  cause  of  colour  not  ascertained,  446. 

Bloxam.  A.,  nlante  in  Cham  wood  Forest,  1(77. 

Blue.belis  or  Scotland,  critical  remark  on,  461. 

Bonnet's  theory  of  shells,  342. 

Botanical  Society  suggested,  185. 


Bowman,  J.  E.,  figtiie  and  deicription  of  Ibo 
shining  moss,  4& 

Breach  of  Roland,  the,  507. 

Bree,  the  Rev.  W.  T.,M.  A.,  sketch  of  a  naUiral 
calendar  of  coincidence,  17 ;  criticism  respect- 
ing tlie  water  shrew.  90 ;  answer  respecting  a 
small  unknown  bird,  93;  dates  of  the  flrtf 
and  last  appearances  of  the  .Birfindines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Allesley  rectory,  for  1829^ 
130;  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the  wood^cock, 
147 :  botanical  frauds,  150;  rare  plante  found 
in  Warwickshire,  16B ;  stones  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  pike,  241 :  on  the  large  and  snUlI 
cabbage  butterflies,  242;  the  mode  in  which  the 
common  ftog  takes  its  food,  386 ;  critical  re* 
marks  on  the  cuckoo  and  cuckoo's  maid,  and 
on  the  departure  of  the  swift;,  450i 

Bride  stones,  49a 

Broogniarl's  theory  of  primeval  vegetation,  le. 
marks  on,  by  Nat  John  Winch,  A.L&,  373L 

Brown,  John  F.La,  query  on  skate  qiawn,  9S  ; 
on  a  mass  of  fused  green  porphyry,  199.    ^ 

Bruguiirc's  theory  respecting  sh<^ls,  d43L 

.B&ccinum  lapillus,  critique  re»ectinB  the,  484. 

Bull.trottt,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 

Bull  oak,  the,  551. 

Bungay,  Orchideae  and  uncommon  plante  Ibund 
near,  155;  calendar  of  nature  in,  for  19S9, 179. 

Bunting,  the  black.hcaded,  answer,  92. 

Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  429. 

Rustani,  Great,  of  India,  de«rription  of,  with 
notices  of  some  other  Indian  bastards,  SISl. 

Butterflies,  Cabbage,  Urge  and  small,  S42. 

Butterflies  and  flies,  query  respecting,  476L 

Butterfly,  painted  lady,  247;  bWk.rSibed,  947 1 
Argus,  947. 

Byron's  poetry,  Bewick's  opinion  of,  99. 

Calendar,  natural,  of  ooinctdence,  sketch  of,  17. 

Calendar  of  nature  for  Scotland,  82. 181.  SS6. 
391.  440. :  for  Bungay,  1781 

Caley,  the  fate  Mr.  George,  notice  of,  298. 

CAIla  Kthi6pica,  136l 

Calyx,  on  the  difTbrent  species  of,  52. 

Oimeloptelalis  on  cover  of  Magaxine,  188L 

Campanula  p&tula,  163i 

C&rabus,  query  remecting,  477. 

Carlisle,  arrival  of  94  summer  birds  ot  paasage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  during  1829, 172. 

Camassiers,  5IS. 

Carr,  J.,  answer  to  query  respecting  the  samlet, 
botcher,  and  gilUon,  196. 

Carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  query,  and  answer,  48&. 

Carus.  Dr,,  observations  rektive  to  his  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  In  insects,  4& 

C&ssida,  metamorphosia  of  a  speides  of,  5B3L 

Cetaceous  animals,  514. 

ate,  515. 

Ceylon,  productive  of  peazll,  25a 

Chalk  districts,  plante  of  the,  418. 

Chkma  glgas,  figured,  41 

Chameleon,  critical  remark  conoeroins,  188 :  oo 
the  babite  of  the,  by  U.  Slight,  M.aC.S.,S3S. 

Chamwood  Forest,  plante  In,  by  A.  Bloxam,  I€7. 

Chestnut,  the  Tortworth,  378. 

Chlbra  perfolikta,  138. 

Claike,W.  B.,  impression  of  a  star-stone  on  flint. 
152 ;  unusual  appearance  in  the  sky,  199. 

Cl\o  boreJllU,  529. 

Coal  fields,  extensive,  in  North  America,  4S9. 

Coccin^lla  septcmpunctkta,  248. 

Cock  of  the  wood,  in  Britain,  157. 

Collecting  geological  specimens,  442L 

Colouring  of  shelU,  345;  influenced  by  ligbLaidL 

Conff  rva,  duck's-fbot,  query  and  answer,  48i 

Convolvulus  Soldanc'lla,  locality  of,  417, 
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Coot,  greater,  177. 

Corab,  fonil,  S71. 

Cornwall,  rare  Urdf  obBerved  in,  175. 

Corvorant,  177. 

Covrsllp,  mooitrout,  151. 

Couch,  J.,  on  a  tubttance  drawn  up  at  fca,  481. 

Crabs  In  Jamaica,  query  respecting,  197 ;  fossil 
remains  of.  88a 

Creation,  order  of,  in  geology,  64<. 

Crocodile,  the,  on  land  and  in  water,  4SS. 

Cromer,  natural  history  of  neighbourhood,  155. 

Crossbill,  17& 

Crow,  carrion  and  hooded,  I4GL 

Crustikcea,  fossil,  385. 

Cucluw,  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  160 ;  arriral  of,  at 
Bedford,  154;  query  respecting,  193;  on  the 
nests  of  the,  by  J.  Rennie,  SSfl  j  and  cuckoo's 
tnald,  critical  remarlu  respecting,  450. 

Cttclcoo-mate,  474 ;  obserrations  on,  475. 

CucAIIus  simplex,  curious  phenomenon  in,  95 ; 
remark  on,  190. 

Ctieulus  canbrus,  175. 

Curculios,  query  respecting,  by  J.  C.  Fanner,477. 

Curtis,  J.,  notices  respecting  rter<'>8tichus  punc 
t&tus  and  Leistus  mont&nus,  477,  478. 

Cuttie.fish,  587. 

Daffbdil,  the,  5& 

Dale,  J.  C,  capture  of  Van^^ssa  H&nterA  for  the 
first  time  in  Britain.  338. 

Dartford,  rare  birds  shot,  by  Jas.  C.  llutst,  435. 

Davies,  J.  H.,  remark  respecting  the  natural 
system  of  plants  in  the  Magaaine  of  Natural 
History.  187;  remark  on  the  explanation  of 
terms,  187 ;  on  the  museum  at  Haslar,  188 ; 
on  the  mermaid,  188 ;  on  the  chameleon,  188 ; 
|»eriodicaI  appearance  of  certain  insects,  947. 

DavT,  Sir  Humphry,  Dr.  Paris's  Life  of,  S89. 

Dec&ndria,  the  class,  described,  S50. 

Delicise  SyWirum,  378. 

Dep6t.  natural  history,  remarks  on,  470. 

Diadeiphia,  the  class,  described,  356. 

Didyniimia.  the  class,  described,  S5a 

Dikei,  W.  H.,  food  of  bearded  titmouse,  839. 

Dillon,  Bartholomew,  Em].,  on  the  fern  owl,  SO. 

Diluvium,  in  geology,  75. 

Diffi\:U,  the  class,  described,  360. 

Discussion  at  meetings  of  societies,  894. 

Doctrines,  absurd,  of  the  system  of  nature,  352. 

Dodcc4ndria,  the  class,  described,  358. 

Dort'e  in  Solway  Frith,  174l 

Dotterel,  arrival  of,  at  Carlisle,  17a 

Douglas,  Mr.,  his  services  to  loology,  904^ 

Dovaston,  John  F.  M.,  Esq.  A. M  .some account 
of  ihe  life,  genius,  and  iiersonal  habits  of  the 
late  Thomas  Bewick,  1 :  concluded,  97;  reply 
respecting  Bewick's  relics,  191. 

Diver,  northern.  177. 

Drosicr,  Richard,  an  ornithological  visit  to  the 
islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney.  SSI. 

Drying  plants,  'Whateley's  directions  for,  459. 

Dugong, queries rcspcctingthe,  480. 

Eagle  and  the  skua  gull,  383. 

Eagle-stone,  query  respecting  the,  484. 

Echiniie,  fossil  remains  of,  g7t>;  table  of  La- 
marck's arrangement  of,  v77. 

Edentcs,  513. 

Egg  within  an  egg,  query  respecting  an,  478. 

Baectricity.  query  concerning,  900;  remark,  4SB. 

Elephants  m  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  24. 

Elles,  J.,  remarks  on  the  water  beetle,  148. 

Encrinitcs,  fossil  remains  of,  875. 

Enneindria,  the  class,  described,  SSO. 

E^iidermis  of  shells,  347. 

Erbdium  marlnum,  locality  of,  416;  cicutiurium, 
or  moschktum,  locality  of,  417. 

Eri6phorum  pub^scens,  critical  remarks  on,  461. 

Errors,  seological,  corrected  by  W.  Hulton,  463. 

Evans,  John,  querv  respecting  a  trilcbite,  483. 

Exchanges  of  specimens  In  natural  history,  155; 
dep6tfor,  185. 

Exotics,  the  dissemination  of,  among  indigenous 
plants,  condemned,  460;  observations  on,  461. 

-^  175. 


,  query  respecting  Curculios,  477; 

query  on  a  grub  injurious  to  oats,  477. 
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Farrar,  W.,  M.D.,  on  pretematunl  growth  of 

incisor  teeth  in  MammUia  rodtetia,  87 ;  the 

pied  flycatcher  and  grasshopper  warbler,  146. 
Fauna,  BritUb,  addiUons  to,  by  W.  YarreU, 

58C 
Fern  owl,  on  the,  br  Bartholomew  Dillon,  SO; 

use  of  the  daw  of  the,  by  J.  Hayward,  449. 
F6r«,  514. 

Fieklfkres  and  thrushes,  arrival  of,  431 
Fight  between  a  rat  and  a  hedjesparrow,  198. 
FiHiria  forf  iculse,  remarks  by  B.  Maund,  149. 
Filkria,  critical  observation  on,  by  J.  Murray.  459. 
Fish,  voice  of,  147 ;  In  Slapton  Lea,  395 ;  silver, 

47o ;  fossil  remains  oT  363. 
Flora^  local,  use  of,  888. 
Florence,  on  the  weather  at,  by  W.  i^ience,  37i, 
Fly's  eye,  curious  property  of,  195 ;  under  a 

microscope,  remark  by  J.  Murray,  458. 
Flycatcher,  pied,  146:  arrival  of  at  Carlisle,  179L 
Fogs  at  Florence,  375. 
Forest  of  Arden,  386. 
Fossil  shellfish,  880. 
Foula  Island,  328. 

Foxcote,  fossils  figured  and  described,  15SL 
Foxglo^'c,  localities  of,  41& 
Frauds,  botanical,  15a 
Fritaiary,  the,  56L 
Frog,  mode  of  taking  its  food,  398. 
Frost  at  Florence,  574. 

Fruit  and  seed-vessels,  geological  remains,  866. 
^ci,  query  on  collecting,  196. 
Fuel  in  America,  496. 
Fulton,  Robert,  notice  respecting,  493. 
Gaatcrosteus  tracbiirus,  semiarmatus,  and  lei&- 

rus,  522. 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  431. 
Geology,  introduction  to,  continued,  68. 
Geological  systems  of  arrangement.  Si. 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Feb.  19.,  991 
Geolo^cal  specimens,  collection  of,  44^ 
(rerkntum  Robertsdmim,  where  luxuriant,  415; 

prat^nse,  where  luxuriant,  416. 
German  naturalisu  and  physicians,  eighth  an. 

nual  meeting  of  the,  488. 
Gilbertson,  collection  of  shells  firom  Preston, 

170:  remarks  on,  171. 
Giraffe,  the,  in  the  garden  of  plants  at  Paris,  £8. 
Glechbma  Aederkcea,  figured,  351 
Gllres,  515. 
Goatsucker,  remarks  concerning,  188;  query 

respecting,  192 ;  foot-comb  of,  W6. 
Goitre,  remarks  on  the  cause  of,  191 ;  opinion 

respecting,  446 ;  query  respecting  470. 
Gold,  native,  instance  of,  by  J.  Murray,  439;  on 

the  teeth  of  sheep,  cause  of,  471. 
Gooseberry  grub,  on  the,  845. 
Gorrie,  A.,  remarks  on  meteorological  observ. 

ations  19a 
Gorrie,  W.,  rare  plants  Indigenous  to  the  parish 

of  Kilspindie,  in  Perthshire,  440. 
Gospel  oak,  the,  553.  557. 
Grasshopper  warbler,  146. 
Greyhound,  Irish,  query  respecting,  470. 
Grilse,  queries  respecting  the,  480. 
Grub,  gooseberry,  on  the,  245  j  injurious  to  oatt, 

query  on  a,  bv  J.  C.  Farmer,  4T7. 
Gryphae^a  arcu&ta,  critical  remark  on,  190. 
Guinea-pig,  described,  by  P.  Hunter,  198. 
Gull,  the  skua,  389;  an  enemy  to  the  eagle, 

383 ;  the  arctic,  326. 
Gyn&ndria,  the  class,  described,  359. 
Hamilton's  monument  on  the  Hudson,  495.  ^  *! 
Hardwicke,  General,  noticed,  915. 
Harvey,  J.  A.,  a  snipe  of  a  novel  colour  shot 

near  Kington,  4^ 
Hawkins,  Thomas,  doubts  on  the  samlet  con- 
firmed, 94;  remarks  respecting  the  salmon 

varieties,  9i. 
Haywanl,  J.,  use  of  the  claw  of  the  ftm  owl. 

449;  the  snipe's  beak,  449. 
Heaths,  localities  of,  417. 
H^lix  pomktia,  figured,  46 ;  eaten  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 46. 
Henna,  142. 
Henslow,  the  Rev.  John  Stevens,  Prof.  Bot,  on 

the  specific  identity  of  the  primrose,  oxlip. 
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cowslip,  and  pdyinthui.  406:  onapecilc  idoiu 
tit^  or  ^nag^llis  arv^nsis  and  e»r^a,  537. 
Horling,  queries  retpecting  the,  480. 
HeMian  fljr,  critical  remark  respecting  Uie,  458. 
Hex&ndria.  theclosa,  described,  &k 
High  Wyooabc,  jouroal  of  th«  wcttther  «t,  17a 
i[Ar6ndine«  at  AlleKley  Rectory,  fint^nd  laa 

appearances  for  182U,  130. 
Hogg,  John,  A.M.  F.K&,  on  the  8«ogr«ph]r» 
reology,  and  vegetation  of  Sicily,  10} ;  farther 
ilhutration  of  vessels  made  of  ^ap^rus,  ^M^ 

Hocsecbestnut,  beauties  of  the,  l;ii. 

Hoy,  J.  D  ,  migration  and  habita  of  some  of  the 
genus  Sylvia^  in  England,  34 ;  on  the  habiU 
and  nidification  of  thebeardod  titmouse,  SiS  i 
rare  birds  killed  in  Suflblk.and  on  the  borders 
of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  io6}  early  arrival  of 
summer  birds,  &c.,  43d. 

Hudson  River,  the,  431 ;  scenery  on  the,  4^ 

Hunter,  P.,  guinea.ptg  described,  19^:  hard 
substances  round  in  the  stomach  of  toe  Alli- 
gator, 447  ;  various  queries  by,  470. 

Hurst,  James  C  ,  rare  birds  near  Dartford,  435. 

Hutton,  W., correction  of  geologiqal  errors,  461 

//^lira,  on  the,  bv  Samuel  Woodward,  &i&, 
i/^dra  fdsoa,  habitat  of,  J4a 

lanthlna,  the  genus,  532. 

/chncum*'>nid»,  critical  remarks  on,  45^ 

lcos4ndria,  the  cIma,  described,  m'L 

In^ct  tribe,  extraordinary  instincts  peculiar  to 
aome  of  the,  50 ;  a  new  locality  for  some  loss 
common,  154 ;  certain,  on  the  periodical  ap. 
pearancc  of,  247 ;  fos:»if  remains  of,  361. 

In&ects,  observations  relative  to  Dr.  Carus's  dis. 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to,  48. 

Instinctji,  extraordinary,  of  some  insects,  50. 

Jackdaw,  remarkably  formed  bill  of  a,  402. 

Jennings,  James,  errors  respecting  the  colour  of 
blood,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  44(j  i  crU 
tical  remarks  respecting  the  king&sner,  448.     j 

Jenyns,  Mr,  noticed,  20d  | 

Jenyns,  the  Hcv.  L.,  M..\.  F.KS  ,  somercmarka 
upon  the  lato  winter  of  l^S9-18oO.  &a,  538. 

Johnston,  G.,  critical  remark  on  Eriuithorum 

,  pul>tscen8,  461  ;  the  bluebells  of  Scotland, 
461;  Ticia /athyrb'ides,  462. 

JoncK,  W.,  queries  on  the  tortoise  by,  472. 

Journal  of  a  Naiurdlist,  criticism  on,  84. 

Kent,  Miss,  continuation  of  the  Liuncaii  system 
of  plants,  52.  l.H;  concluded,  350. 

Kilspirulie,  rare  plants  indigenous  tx),  410. 

Kingfisher,  175;  critical  remarks  on,  448. 

Klciu  and  lionnet'ii  theory  of  shells,  34i. 

I^adauuro,  mode  of  gathering,  1)5. 

Lake»,  the  Hcv.  J.,  answer  to  query  on  tlie 
blackJieaded  buntii>g,   li^i:;   plumage  of  the 

•■  bcartlcd  titmouse,  when  a  young  bird,  2J9. 

Laraarck'd  arrangement  of  echiniies,  iV7. 

Lambe,  C,  tenacity  of  life  in  weevils,  U9. 

Lamprey,  queries  respecting  the  sex  of  the,  478. 

Lay,  Mr.  George  Tradescant,  noticed,  2CC>. 

Leaf,  fall  of  the,  in  evergreens,  quericti,  i}5. 

Ix^athercoat  Jack,  critical  olxiervatiou  on,  452. 

Leaves,  geological  remains  of,  2iju. 

Ledbury,  limestone  at,  answer  respecting,  198. 

Lee,  Mrs.  K.,  details  respecting  the  garden  of 
plants  and  the  national  museum  at  raris,  iS ; 
notice  of  two  singular  poodles,  ^W. 

Lees,  Eilwin,  plants  on  the  Malvern  Hill*,  100 ; 
plants  varying  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
161 ;  answer  respecting  the  limestone  at  Led. 
bury,  198;  limeworks  at  Colwall,  ly8;  lime, 
stone  near  tlie  Wrekin,  1^9;  remark  respecting 
plants  Willi  white  flowers,  190. 

LeLstus  monthnus,  locality  of,  171.  473. 

Leptiira  mlcans,  winter  quarters  of,  14S  ;  Crio> 
C(?rida?,  critical  remarks  respecting,  4  3. 

Light,  curious  brilliant  golden  green,  152. 

/.ilium  Mdrtagon,  153.  438. 

LUy  of  the  valley,  57. 

Limestone,  carboniferous,  near  theWrckin,  199 

Ling,  139. 

Linnoau  system  of  plants,  continued,  by  Miss 
Kent,5'2.  1J4;  coitcludi>d,  33<». 

Linnean  Society  of  Ixindon,  March  IG ,  894 

Longevity  in  Wales,  43i^. 


LiSxU  Coccothni6stet,  4a&  ,. 

Luminousness  of  the  aea,  3SQ. 

LymncV  531. 

/.vsimkcbm  thynUltkn,  168. 

Maocuiloch,  Dr.,  erzor  of.  re<iM)ciing  the  lumf 

nousness  of  the  sea,  3S0» 
Macleay.  Mr.  &,  ooUced,  90&. 
Macrosc^lides,  genus  of,  204. 
Main,  J.,  answer  to  Mr.  Gonne*<  query  re^McU 

ing  the  weather,  486^ 
Malvern  Hills,  pl^ts  on,  by  Edwin  Lees,  IflOl 
Mammldia.  510 ;  divisions  of,  into  ordeo,  512, 
Mantell,  Mr.,  his  labours  for  geology^  9. 
Maple.  140.  ^^ 

Marine  vegetables  as  food,  answer,  ISB. 
Marshall,  Jamea  Drummond,  remarks  on  a  na* 

tural  history  depdt,  and  native  omitholo^\ 

470 ;  answer  respecting  the  missel  Ihrutb,  4/3L 
Marsiipia.5ia 
Masters,  w.,  remark  on  the  Canterbury  Fbilo. 

sophical  and  Literary  Institution,  134;  query 

respecting  the  goatsucker,  1S2. 
MaUhews.  Mr.  A.,  letter  ftom  Bio  Janeiro,  43a 
Maund,   fi.,  query  on  anatomical  preparatioos, 

and  answer,  93 ;  on  Filkria  forf  iculs,  4a 
Mediisa   possessing  a  luminous  property,  SU* 
MeleagrVaa  margaritifera,  940. 
Menagery  of  the  Zoological  Society,  291 
Mencidsio,  139. 

Mermaid  exhibited  in  Loodoo,  remazlcoa,  447.. 
Mermaids,  remarks  concerning,  188. 
Meteorotogical  observations,  remarks  on,  191. 
MetooTL  appearance  of,  154. 
Milne,  John,  notice  of  a  pair  of  siskin  finches, 

having  hatched,  440. 
Miraae,  aupooaed  cause  of,  900 ;  explained,  484^ 
Missel  thrusn,Biuwer  respecting  the  vocal  vcr^m 

of  the,  473  ;  by  Jamoa  D.  Marshall,  473. 
Moll6sca,    Heteropodc   and    Pteropode,   529  ^ 
I     Gasterofttdous,  530;  bivalve,  535 i  tunkxkK 
I     5-34 
Molluscous  aniipals,  introduction  to  tbejoatural 
I      historv  of,  39.  24a  335.  525. 
'  Monad^lphia,  the  class,  doscribcd,  SSa,  ] 

MonoeVia,  the  class,  described,  3^ 
j  Morgan,    Thomas,   query    re&pectinj^    Mothcif 

Carey's  chickens,  and  answer  to,  4/4  j  query 
I     respecting  flies  and  butterflies,  470L 
I  Mosses,  geological  remains  of,  iUxl. 
Mother.of- pearl  shells,  339. 
Mother  Carey's  chickens,  474.  i 

Murray,  J.,  circumstance  respecting  cock-pbcat 

sants,    14d ;  the  aerial  spider,  lb9  i  InkLanrc 

of  native  gold,  43'J ;   opmiop  respecting  the 

Soltre,  446;  the  mermaid  exhibited  Ia  Lon* 
on,  447  ;  snakes  taking  the  water  not  uocom* 

mon,  430 ;  ekate  spawn,  450 :  critical  observ. 

ation  on  the  Bight  of  spidexs,  457  ;  the  fly^ 

eye  under  a  microscope,  438;  critical  noijcf 

of  Filkria,  459. 
Museum  of  NorfaUc  and  Korwich>  meeting  of, 

Nov.  25.  18^9,  158. 
Museum,  Mantelhan,  at  X^ewes,  a 
Music,  remarks  on,  2. 

Musc'.capa  luctoOsa,  query  ott,  and  answer,  9^ 
Narcissus,  the,  55. 
Nasturtium,  141. 
Natural  History  Society  of  Gloucester  159 ;  ef 

Newca&tle  upon  Tync.  meeting  of  Sept.  13^ 

lSx%  lo9;  Nov.  17.,  170;  parochial,  bint  re* 

specting,  469L 
Naturalists,  young,  monthly  guide  for,  4^8,  4«P. 
Nuigara,  on  the  fells  o4  and  on  the  phyucal 

structure  of  the  adjacent  country,  1 17. 
Nidus  on  a  reed,  91  194,  195 ;  on  a  ruab,  45^; 

attached  to  a  reed,  476. 
Nightingale,  when  first  heard,  454. 
Nightingale'anest,  14A 
Night-jar,  supi>o«ed  paraake  habits  of,  3fft. 
NomenciatuKt,  changes  in,  misclucfs  troMo^  14& 
North  America,  original  letters,  descriptive  of 

a  natural  history  tour  In,  489. 
Northern  Diver,  436.     , 
Oak,  the  creeping.  3S4 ;  the  king,  385. 
Oakly  Farm  oak,  55JL 
Oaks,  age  of,  under.raied,  SIS, 
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Ogaby,  Mr.,  nottccd,  806. 

Oriole,  golden,  175. 

Oribluf  G&lbula,  4S& 

Omithoifnohus,  query  refpceting,  470. 

Omithdiogy,  nattte,  query  refpeetlng,  470. 

Orob&Dche  csrUea,  4S6. 

Oycten  esteemed  by  the  Romani,  41. 

Paohyd^rmc^  514. 

Palmer,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  his  list  ofplants,  18a 

Pap^rui,  veiselt  made  of  the,  farther  iUuftra- 

doDs  of  QtMerrationt  on,  5S5. 
Parte,  garden  of  plants,  and  natural  muwumat. 


deUiit  rctpecting,  by  Mrc  R  Lee,  82. 
Purls,  Dr.,  his  life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  889. 
PeM»ck.  wild,  food  of,  146. 
Peart  flthery,  British,  now  existing  oo  the  Coo. 

way,  192 :  of  the  Conway,  observatiom  on, 

by  W.  Wihon,451. 
Pearls,  production  of,  explained,  249 ;  among  the 

Romans,  850;  in  America,  851. 
P«eora,  515. 

Pentacrites,  fotdl  remains  of,  875. 
Ptrriodical  works  on  natural  history,  advantages 

and  disadvantages  or  8S7. 
PetrU.  ihe  stormy,  SiS. 
Fettychaps,  Lesser,  520. 
PhalsB^ia  typicoldes,  remarkable  visitation  of 

the,  404 
Pheasants,  cock,  circumstances  respecting,  146. 
Pbtlosophen.  generally  self.taught,  SSft 
PhUo«o(ihicaI  and  literary  institution  of  Canter. 

bury,  164. 
Philosophical  Society  of  Yorkshire,  anniversary 

meeting  or,  F^8L,  497. 
Ph^sa  fontin&lis,  53^ 

Plff-parsnep,  a  good  foliage  for  foregrounds,  99. 
Plie,  extraordinary  growth  of,  147 ;  stones  found 

in  the  ktomaehs  of,  841 
PimpinAla  mftgna,  1<H. 
J*tantkgo  mhjor,  curious  variety  of,  4S2. 
PUints  vanning  in  the  colour  of  their  flowen,  by 
. '  Bcfwin  Leer  161 ;  with  white  flowen,  remarl 

respecting,  190;  night-smelling,  query,  197. 
Polyad^lphm,  the  class,  described,  S57. 
PoW&ndria,  the  cUss,  described,  398. 
PoTybiWikm,  the,  149. 
Polygkmia;  the  dais,  described,  SSO. 
Polypus,  fresh.watcr,  by  a  Woodward,  S4a 
Poodles,  notice  of  two  singular  ones,  890. 
Porphyry,  green,  Aised,  query  respecting,  199. 
Powder  mill,  blowhig  up  of  a,  506. 
Frestort,  coileetlon  of  shdb  firom,  by  W.  Oil. 

bertson,  170;  remarks  on,  171. 
Primary  rocks,  64. 
Primktev,  514. 
Primrose,  oxltp,  cowslip,  and  polyanthus,  on  the 

specific  Identity  of  Ihe,  40a 
Proverbs  respeedng  natural  appearances,  17. 
Pter6»tlchus  narumpunetiitus,  auswer,  477. 
Puffin,  the  Manks,  335. 
Pyrenees,  notes  on  the,  by  W.  Ainsworth,  4961 
Pyrogeneous  formations,  in  geology,  65. 
P^rola  sccOnda,  locality  of.  by  H.  C.  Walaon,  174k 
Quadrtmanes,  5ia 
Quail,  arrival  of,  at  Cariisfef  ITS. 
Cju^rcus  scssifl6ra,  165. 
Rain  at  Florence,  374. 

Rainbow,  a  singular  appearance  of  the,  644. 
Rats  resisted  by  ducks  and  hens,  account  of,  I4a 
Raven  oak,  the,  55& 
Rennic,  J.,  critical  remark  on  the  goatsucker's 

ibot.cbmb,  996;  supposed  uamsite  habits  of 

the  nlght.}ar,  and  nests  of  (he  cuckoo,  997. 
Rice,  60. 

Rhihardson,  Dr.,  noticed,  905. 
Richmond,  early  flowering  and  rare  plants  near, 

168. 
Rio  Janeiro,  letter  ftom,  by  Mr.  Matthews,  480. 
Robertson,  John,  on  Ihe  Pnruk  sheep,  144. 
Rocks,  primary,  64 ;  ciystalHne,  of  the  Pyrenees, 

4OT. 
Rongeurs,  513. 

Rook,  remarkable  bill  ofa,  402. 
Rooks,  preyhig  on  young  birds,  query,  473L 
JIbsastoium,  164;  tomcntbta,  164. 
Rose,  w.  B.,  foasfl   remains    from  FoxoeCe^ 
.   figured  and  described,  159. 


AUbl,  thl«eii€!w  species  of,  48!. 
Abmex.  the  genus,  61. 
Ruminantes,  614. 
Rusli<  the,  58. 

Sabine,  Mr.,  remarks  on,  899L       * 
flalnt  HiUire's  theory  in  soology,  480. 
Salmon,  varieties  of,  oplnkm  respecting,  by  llioa. 
Hawkins,  91  j  queries  respecting,  480. 


imlel,  doubts   on  the,  oonflrmcd,  by  Tbdi. 

Hawkins,  94:  txMcher  and  gil1ion,'answer  to 

qaerv  respectmg,  19& 
Saul,  M.,  rate  resisted  by  ducks  and  hens,  1461  : 
Axiflraga  granulkta,  361. 
Seallop  worn  In  the  hats  of  pilgrims,  856. 
Scenery  on  the  Hudson  River,  494. 
School  of  boUny  at  Paris,  86. 
A;6loptt  grieea,  figured,  88  j  Sablni,  89L 
5c61opax,  peculiarity  in  the  beak  of,  891 
Scotland,  weft  of,  (kcts  and  queries  on  birdi  lit. 

194  i  calendar  of  nature  for,  391.  410.  566L 
Soouler,  Dr.,  noticed,  907. 
Sea,  vision  over,  96 ;  lumlnoutness  of,  d08L 
Sea-trottt,  queries  respecting  Ihe,  480. 
Secondary  rooks,  66L 

SenMo  livldus  and  sylvitlcus,  query,  197. 
S^pia,  the,  whether  parasltieal  or  not,  635. 
Shadows,  double,  correction  respecting  the,  468. 
Shamrock  of  Ireland,  observations  en,  894. 
Sheepw  the  Puruk,  of  Laduak,  remarks  on,  145. 
Shellflsh,  fossil,  880. 
Shells,  arrangement  of,  by  conchologists,  S96  z 

multivalve,  335;  bivalve,  986;  univalve,  387 ; 

revolute,  337;  nother.of-peari,  S39;  manner 

In  which  they  are  formed,  340;  the  colouring 

of,  345;  influenced  by  light,  346;  actonlrable 

formation  of,  348;  of  molluscous  animals,  con- 
nection of  the,  S3&. 
Shetland  and  Oricney  omithologioal  visit  to,  9181. 
Shining  moss,  figured  and  described,  4S8L 
Sicily,  on  the  geography,  geology,  ftc,  106. 
Silks  and  flannels  emitting  sparks  in  fh>st,  468. 
8iphbni»,  868. 

Siskin  finches,  notice  of  a'pair  hatching,  44a 
Skate  spawn,  query  on,  93;  conjecture,  196. 450; 

answer,  478. 
Skins  of  birds,  answer  to  query  on  softening,  93. 
Sky,  unusual  a)ipearanoe  in,  199. 
Slapton.  on  the  natural  history  of,  39X 
SHght,  H.,  on  thehabiUof  thecameleon,  838. 
Smith,  H.  S.,  on  a  remarkable  Van«a«i  i\k  194, 
Smith's  stratigraphleal  table  of  cchlnices,  278. 
Snails,  how  to  keep  in  conflnement,  470; 
Snakes  Uking  the  water,  not  imcommon,  450. 
Snipe  of  a  novel  colour  shot  neat  Kington,  4^, 
Snipe*k  beak,  critical  Observation  reajieetlng,  449. 
Snipes,  British,  suppkiment  to  the  notloe  of,  87. 
Snow  at  FloroDce,  if74v 
Society  of  Naturalists,  hints  rtspectlng,  185. 
Song  of  birds,  critical  remarks  respecting,  447. 
Sowerby,  J.  D.  C.  catatogue  of  the  fosMls  fhmi 

Foxcote,  159 ;  his  optorion  respecting  cowries 

and  cones,  Ac,  914. 
Sparrowhawk,  femalf ,  with  a  blue  back,  419. 
Spence,  W.,  obsorvations  relative  to  Dr.  CarUs's 

discovwy  of  the  eirenlatlon  of  the  blood  in 

insects,  48 ;  on  the  weather  at  Florence,  374. 
Spiders,  flight  of,  by  Thomas  I'hbmpson,  147; 

aerial,  cntioal  remarics  on,r#y  J.  Murray,  189; 

aeronautic,  ascent  of,  critical  remariis  respect. 

Ing,  by  J.  Blaekwall,  456 ;  ciMaal  obsenraticns 

on  Ihe  ascent  of,  457 ;  flight  of,  critical  ob. 

iervatlotis  respecting,  457. 
Spring,  C,  notice  respecting  ihe  euekoo-mate, 

474 ;  observations  on,  475L 
Sponges,  geological  remains  of,  86& 
Stanley.  J.,  bird* new  WMtehaven,  171. 
Star.fisb,  fossil  rematais  of,  875. 
Star-stone,  Impmsskm  of  one  In  fltet,  158. 
Stearo-boatt,  American,  403. 
Stickleback  fish,  some  account  of,  329 ;  the  black 

variety,  d38L 
Sticklebacks,  522. 

Stoat  pursuing  a  water  rat  tbroogh  a  pond,  146. 
Stoba's  powder-mill,  certatai  eflbcU  attending 

the  blowing  up  of,  £07. 
Stock,  D.,  Orchldcs  and  uncotmnon  planti 

found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bungay,  155;    '  ' 
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dar  of  Saltan  in  the  Mlthbourhood  of  Bun- 
gay  for  1889,  17& 

Storm,  deKrlption  of.  on  board  a  •team.boat,  493. 

Stowe,  W.f  expUnaUon  of  a  curioiu  ball  cod- 
Ulnlng  beoL  196. 

Strau,  geologtca],  and  the  plants  found  growing 
on  their  luperincumbent  soils,  on  the  relation 
sabsisting  between,  41(X 

fltrictureaof  A  FMcnd  to  Fair  Critidam,  ref^y 
to,  186L 

Struttfs  Delicia  Sylvkrum,  S78. 

flabstance,  curious,  drawn  up  at  sea,  481. 

Supplement  to  the  notice  of  British  snipes.  527. 

Svnulowi,  on  the  wanton  destruction  or,  36  -, 
arrival  of  at  Bedford,  164 ;  arrival  of  at  Car- 
lisle,  172 ;  query  respecting,  194 ;  early  ap. 
peanmce  oL  4H ;  answer  respecting  the  mi* 
gration  and  breeding  of,  474 

Swans,  wild,  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  432. 

Sweet  flag,  67. 

Sweet,  R.,  arrival  of  the  thrushes  and  tfeldfiurca, 

»  434;  critical  remarks  respecting  the  song  ol' 
birds,  447  ;  correction  of  errata,  461. 

Swift,  departure  of  tlie,  460. 

Swiss  naturalists,  July  meeting  of  the,  428. 

Salvia,  migration  and  habiU  in  England,  34. 

Svngenteia,  the  class,  described^  3oS. 

Atem,  Mr.,  his  method  of  making  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  95 ;  Journal  of  the  weather 
at  High  Wycombe,  179. 

Taylor,  H.  C,  Illustrations  of  AntodUuvian  Zo- 
ology and  Botany,  262 ;  concluded,  361. 

Teeth,  of  an  IguAnodon,  figured  and  described, 
14 ;  incisor,  preternatural  growth  of  in  Mam- 
m^a,  bv  W.  Farrar,  Esq.  M.D,  27;  of  qnad. 
nipeds,  fossil  remains  of,  369—378. 

Terms,  explanation  of,  remark  on,  187. 

Tern,  common,  arrival  of  at  Carlisle,  174. 

Tertiary  formations  in  geology,  68. 

Tetradynkmia,  the  daas,  described,  364. 

Thermometer,  the  differential,  487 
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Thompson,  E.  P.,  hint  respecting  rare  Urds  shot, 

185 ;  on  softening  the  skitis  of  birds,  192. 
Thompson,  Thomas,  foice  of  fishes,  147 ;  flight 

of  Sliders,  147 ;  a  term  misapplied,  187 ;  ex. 

planatlon  of  the  nidus  on  a  reed,  194;  ooa^ec 

ture  reqtecting  skate  spawn,  195. 
Thomson,  W.,  A.M.,  on  the  relations  subsisting 

between  geological  strata  and  the  plants  most 

frequently  found  growing  on  their  superin- 

cumbent  soils,  410. 
Thrush,  missel,  query  respecting,  193 ;  habits  of 

tbe,2:J7. 
llinishes  and  fleldfiires,  arrival  of  the,  434. 
Titlqage,  vignette  for,  criticism  on,  89. 
Htmouse,  bearded,  discovery  respecting  the  food 

of  the,  239 ;  plumage  of,  when  a  young  bird, 

839;  the  babita  and  uidiflcation  or,  328. 
Titmouse,  long-tailed,  query  respecting,  568. 
Tomtit  destroying  bees,  476. 
Tortoise,  query  respecting  the,  by  W.  Jones,  472, 
Tour  in  North  America,  490. 
Transition  rocks,  65. 
Travelling,  eflfects  of,  on  tlie  mind,  491. 
Trees,  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air,  562; 

eiTbct  of,  on  the  climate,  563. 
TrifMium,  locaUties  of,  417. 
Tritobite,  fossil,  query  respecting  a,  483. 
Trilobitea,  fossil,  287. 
7\irdus  miisicus,  query  respecting,  193. 
2^pha  latifblia,  figured  and  described,  151. 
IVrian  dye,  2da 

Ure's  geology,  criticism  respecting,  90.  464i,46S. 
U4iio  margaritifera,  849. 
Facc{nium,.138. 

Vanessa  To,  remarkable,  query  respecting,  194. 
Vanessa  Hdntera,  capture  for  the  ftrst  time  in 

Britain,  and  other  rare  insocU,  33S. 


Vegetable  remains,  868L 
VcgeUtlon,  ptogren  of,  at  Florence,  57& 
Ventriculites,  gecdogical  tenaina  of,  969. 
ndM  /athyradM,  observaciona  on,  462. 
Vigors,  N.  A.,  Address  to  the  Zoological  Club 
•  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  901. 
Vision,  efllicts  of  heat  and  ooU  relativdy  to, 

query  respecting,  900 ;  answer,  484^ 
Volcano  of  Pietro  Hala,  991. 
Wales,  longevity  in,  439L 


Wart>ler,  nasshopper.  arrival  oi;  at  Cariisle,  I73L 

Warwiekahire,  rare  plants  found  in,  162. 

Wasp,  social,  nest  of  a  species  of,  476. 

Wasps,  query  respecting,  90. 

Water  beetle,  remarks  on  the,  by  J.  laies,  148. 

Water  shrew,  critique  respecting,  fO.  188 ;  note 
respecting.  236;  query  respecting,  471. 

Wauon.  H.  C,  locality  of  F^rola  sec6nda.  174. 

Weasel,  trait  in  the  habiU  of,  234 

Weather,  answer  to  Mr.  Gorrie's  queries  re- 
specting,  &c,  by  J.  Main,  486 ;  character  of 
that  which'pttooMed  and  followed  the  winter  of 
1889^,  by  the  Rev.  U  Jenyns,  53& 

Weaver's  museum, in  Birmingham,  1G2. 

Weevils,  tenacity  of  life  in,  by  C  Ljunbe,  149. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  noticeil,  2I& 

Wcatwodd,  J:  O.,  criUcal  observation  respecting 
the  leather-coat  jack,  452 ;  on  /cbneiunteids, 
452 ;  on  Lepttra,  Crioc^ridse,  463 ;  answer  rew 
specting  a  certain  nidus,  476l 

Whale  killed  at  Runton,  157. 

Whately,  his  directions  for  drying  plants,  459. 

Wheatear.  176;  arrival  of,  at  Cariisle.  17a 

White.  W.  R,  H.M.a,  arrival  of  the  cudEooat 
Bedford,  154;  of  swallows,  154;  appeaianoeof 
meteors,  154:  query  on  the  cuckoo,  198 ;  query 
respecting  Ti^rdus  mtiaious.  193;  query  on 
swallows,  191 ;  a  mnthem  diver  shot  in  the 
Oose,43a 

WhrtehavcA,  bil^ia  the  neigbbonrhood  of,  17L 

Whitling,  queries  respecting  the,  48& 

Wilbrand  and  Ritsen*s  Picture  dTOrganised  Na. 
ture,  incorrect  passages  in  the  review  of;  44SL 

Williams,  Mr.,  the  wood  engraver,  389L 

WiUow-herij,  137. 

Wilson,  W.,  on  the  Conway  peart  £sberv,  461 ; 
critical  remarks  on  the  diasemAnation  or  exotics 
among  native  plants,  40a 

Winch,  Nat  John,  A.L8..  on  Brangniatt's 
theory  of  primeval  vegetation,  37a 

Wind  at  Florence,  575. 

Wing,  spurious,  use  of  the,]45L 

Withering.  W.,  LLa  F.L  a,  i^irther  notice  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Caley.  22a 
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